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CHAPTER I 

AN INTRODUCTION TO GREAT EVENTS 

A LATE Downing Professor of the Laws of England, 
Frederick William Maitland, wrote : “ Such is the 
unity of all history that anyone who endeavours 
to tell a piece of it must feel that his £rst sentence tears a 
seamless web ” {History of English Law, Pollock and Mait¬ 
land, I, i). He went on to explain, as examples, that some 
of the roots of English law are to be found in Greece, and 
the origin of Roman law in Babylon; and when he decided 
that “ the web must be rent ”, he added that “ as we rend it 
we may watch the whence and whither of a few of the severed 
and ravelling threads which have been making a pattern too 
large for any man’s eye 

It would be difficult to express more vividly the nature of 
one of the main problems facing the historian. Like the 
physical scientists in other branches of knowledge, he is 
embarrassed by an enormous mass of facts, which in this 
department of science are termed events. Whether these are 
discovered in endless documents, as in more recent periods, 
or whether the facts evade detection in the mists of more 
primitive ages or amid the clouds of modern political and 
economic intrigue, in all cases alike the historian is heavily 
handicapped by the weight of his material. The data, the 
facts, the events of history are overwhelming in number. 
Unlike the other physical scientists, the historian - caimot 
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GREAT EVENTS IN HISTORY 

reconstruct the experiments in his library, as the chemist can 
gather together the salts in his test-tubes and do the analysis 
all over again from the beginning. We cannot recall William 
the Conqueror and ask him to repeat, for the satisfaction of 
ourselves and our students, his great event in conquering 
England. It is possible to try to split the atom over and 
over again, until one day (fortunately or unfortunately) some 
scientist may succeed in doing it. But it is quite impossible 
to fight the battle of Waterloo once more, in order to dis¬ 
cover why Wellington won and Napoleon lost. The precise 
effects on the life of Europe caused by the discovery of 
America by Columbus must have been beyond analysis even 
when the news was fresh ; and it may well be that the modern 
historian, collecting what scraps he can out of the graveyards 
of the past, may know much more about it than the con¬ 
temporaries ever did. Perhaps, indeed, it is only since the 
arrival of the Hollywood films and the American financial 
anarchy that the full effect of this fifteenth-century fool¬ 
hardy adventure can be accurately measured. 

WHAT IS AN EVENT 

It is necessary to deal at once with a primary question. 
What is an “ event ” ? It is useful to note that the origin of 
the word, in its precise and oldest meaning, is helpful in the 
present case. In its Latin source (e = out of, and venire = 
to come), it means the result rather than the deed itself. Thus 
the event of the battle of Marathon was the result of the 
national conflict between the Greeks and the Persians, rather 
than a deed of fighting on a field of battle. Certainly on the 
page of history it would be a mistake to spend many words on 
the battle when the far greater international struggle was the 
vital essence of the matter. 

Take the case of the Renaissance and the closely linked 
Reformation, which is another view of the same period in 
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European history. It would he absurd to endeavour to 
describe it as a great event in history—and it is certainly one 
of the greatest—by giving a detailed account of, say, the 
invention of printing, or the discovery of America, or the 
revival of Greek literature; or to concentrate on Erasmus, 
or on some school of Italian art in Florence, or the French 
architecture of the chateaux on the Loire. The great “ event ” 
or result of the Renaissance was something much bigger than 
all these details, however important or interesting. It was 
all these, united together in one wider stream, that made the 
Renaissance. It was a smaller “ seamless web ” of itself; 
one of the greatest events in the history of the human mind 
and its deeds ; of which no single part would give any under¬ 
standing of the whole. It is an example of how the real event 
must often be revealed by describing the result or issue, rather 
than the more obvious deeds that caused it. 

THE DEPTH OF GREAT EVENTS 
From the above example another fact can be detected ; 
namely, that the really great event needs a very substantial 
time to develop ; just as the higher forms of animal life 
must have a long time to mature. The butterflies and gnats 
can measure their existence by days or months; the nobler 
animals make a more stately procession through their lives. 
Likewise, it is only the more trivial events that can be explained 
in terms of an immediate action. Thus, “ the Terror ” in 
Paris during the French Revolution might be described in 
detail as a journalist would write of a lynching scene in the 
United States, But the real meaning of the Terror ” is 
that it tyas a fragment of the whole Revolution, and to describe 
it accurately w'ould mean hunting for its roots deep do'w'h 
beneath the shrface of European history. One might give 
the names of the victims and of Robespierre and his fellow- 
madmen who killed them, and a history of the criminal careers 
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GREAT EVENTS IN HISTORY 

of these murderers; but that would reduce the event to the 
level of a crime story in a popular newspaper. 

The greatest events, such as the Renaissance and the 
French Revolution, have always passed a long period in the 
womb of time, and the elements of pre-natal influence have 
always been a very large part of the story. In this case of the 
French upheaval there was, of course, the very obvious cause 
denoted by the names of such as Rousseau or of Voltaire. 
But even they were somewhat superficial parts of the problem; 
it would be necessary to find the roots of Rousseau and Vol¬ 
taire themselves before we had any reasonable knowledge of 
what happened in the history of France at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

So it is with all “ events ” which are most worthy of his¬ 
torical investigation. Only the ones that are of trivial 
importance can be dealt with after the picturesque manner 
of the film or the illustrated magazine. The ones that really 
matter must be discussed in a more stately way. Only the 
emotional mind can convince itself—in direct denial of the 
facts—that permanent history is made by spectacular dramas 
which come under the general heading of revolt or revolution 
or battles or rhetorical displays. It is the silent parts of his¬ 
tory, not its tumults, that make the constructive side of the 
progress of mankind. Riots, like “ rags,” are only fit for 
schoolboys and the immature in mind. 

THE INSIGNIFICANCE OF POLITICAL AFFAIRS 

There is another quality about the really great event which 
grows out of the last argument. Just because the most im¬ 
portant matters in history have their roots very deep below 
the surface, and many complicated branches both below and 
above the ground, as cause and effect ; so, therefore, it is 
necessary to note that the greatest events are not often of a 
political nature, strictly so called. Put in another way, the 
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fundamental changes in historical development can rarely be 
traced to a political source; they are not often the work of the 
normal political leaders. Parliamentary statutes and orders 
by monarchs or their ministers have not often been the root 
of any event which has proved of permanent importance. 
The Hundred Years’ War between England and France, in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, was only superficially 
begun by the orders of the kings on either side, who perhaps 
themselves imagined that they were fighting for their respec¬ 
tive dynastic rights. But that war, like almost all wars, had 
more to do with merchants than kings. As in the case of 
Voltaire’s God, had a royal rivalry not existed it would have 
been necessary to arouse one, not as a cause, but as an excuse. 

Examined with critical care, it will be seen that the political 
elements in history—that is the monarchs and presidents, with 
their parliaments and prime ministers and political officers and 
generals, in short, all that we generally denote by the central 
government—have played a comparatively small part in the 
most important periods of human development. For exam¬ 
ple, during the eighteenth century it would be a mistake to 
consider that Frederick the Great of Prussia or Napoleon 
Bonaparte in France, or the much smaller Pitts and Foxes in 
England, were the dominating figures, the men who made 
the history of their times. Frederick and Napoleon inter¬ 
rupted history rather than created it. A more judicial estimate 
will decide that Handel and Mozart and some craftsmen, artists 
and philosophers were more responsible for that very charm¬ 
ingly-polished work of human accomplishment which we sum 
up as Eighteenth-Century Culture than all the statesmen and 
soldiers put together. However, there are times when 
politicians and generals do indeed represent their period. 
For example, Horace and Virgil and Ovid were not as expres¬ 
sive of their age as the Emperor Augustus who gave his name 
to their literature; neither was Cicero so substantial a part of 
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Ris world as the brilliant Sulla or that melodramatic adventurer 
Marius, the two great fighting men of his earlier days. 

Examined closely, it will be usually discovered that the 
more obvious political and military pageantry conceals, rather 
than reveals, the far more important action behind the public 
stage. All those noisy persons, both politicians and soldiers, 
who made the greatest disturbance during their period of 
history were rarely the real centre of the picture. The revolt 
against the older feudal spirit, for example, of which the French 
revolutionary politicians possibly considered themselves the 
leaders, was not at root the outcome of political action and 
thought. It was the result of a great mass of scientists and 
traders and ordinary people of all kinds, who had been work¬ 
ing towards a new system of society ever since the medieval 
system had been first shaken by the Renaissance. The 
inventors of the new factory macliines had far more to do with 
the foundation of modern Europe than all the Revolutionary 
generals who appear so persistently in the front of the historical 
stage. Napoleon would have had no chance of making a 
modern Europe had it not been for generations of the shop¬ 
keepers whom he so heartily despised. The soldier and the 
politician can only gather harvests wliich others have sown. 
The soldier is too often merely destructive j and the politician 
has been mainly parasitic. Progress, really constructive pro¬ 
gress, cannot be made by either destroyers or parasites. That 
is why the new schools of “ planning ” politics are giving 
hope of a better order of ruling powers. 

THE CENTRAL POWER 

But this does not mean that the historians have been wrong 
■in devoting so much space to the older political scene and 
all its surroundings. For the sad truth is that although the 
politicians and soldiers and their followers have so often been 
merely destructive, and therefore negative, in their action, 
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yet in fact they have persistently won. Even though Mozart 
was a greater man than Napoleon, nevertheless the eighteenth 
century closed with the soldiers in possession of the field and 
the musicians and artists and thinkers were almost obliterated 
by the roar of battle. Take an earlier case: there were many 
wise men in France when Louis XIV came to the throne, but 
it was the policy of that melodramatic shallow-minded mon¬ 
arch that won; that sham patriot squeezed his country like 
an orange, and when he died France had been brought nearer 
destruction by the insane ambition of its king. Yet there 
is every reason to splash Louis XIV over the pages of his 
period—for he won during his life. But it was a victory 
that ended in the next century in the overturning of his royal 
dynasty, and half the foundations of France went with it. 
It is the last battle in the campaign that decides the conqueror 
in the eyes of history. Historians take more account of final 
results than of temporary pretensions. 

There are innumerable examples of this all through history. 
Take another case where the process has been reversed j where 
the concealed undercurrent has won and the more obvious 
official process has been defeated. The people of the United 
States of America, we are continually informed, have been 
engaged since the landing of the first pilgrim fathers in a 
heroic struggle for Liberty in every form. The early Puritan 
exiles fled (so they said) from the tyranny of the Stuarts and 
their bishops’ courts and the Star Chamber—^at least the reason 
given was that there was no liberty for Englishmen at home. 
The latest American historians, however, more than hint that 
these Puritan exiles were soon making their fortunes by trading 
in slaves ! Nevertheless, the original declaration of the search 
for Libetty continued to be the official historical mission of 
the American colonists; and the time pme when they fought 
a civil war for freedom against the rule of George HI; alid 
they won. Thus one more liberty was gained. The United 
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States then stood together as a free community of independent 
peoples. Still later, in the middle years of the nineteenth 
century, once again the inhabitants of the American States 
raised the standard of liberty. It is true that this time the 
enemy was at home, and there was a very clear cleavage of 
opinion between North and South ,• only a part of the States 
desired to free the slaves, the other part fought for the right 
to keep their bondsmen. But, once again, the official decision 
was that the lovers of liberty had won; and the United States 
seemed now confident that they were indeed I he land of the 
free in every sense of that desirable social condition. 

But, once again, the victory would appear to have lacked 
the final stroke; and very recently it was necessary to fight 
one other battle for the ideal. In 1914 Europe began a 
struggle in arms which was officially described (by one side 
at least) as the last war against despotism and the rule of 
force; “ the War to end War After an unexpected hesita¬ 
tion and reluctance, the people of the United States remem¬ 
bered their great mission in the world and set sail for Europe, 
to strike the last decisive blow for the freedom of mankind. 
For reasons which cannot be discussed in this place, the final 
victory has apparently been postponed in Europe and else¬ 
where. What does concern the argument here is that after 
all these generations of persistent official pursuit of that very 
desirable virtue named Liberty, the impartial outside observer 
is compelled to believe that the citizens of the United States of 
America have never yet got what they were pursuing and even 
imagined they had attained ; but have, on the contrary, 
delivered themselves into the now palpable tyranny of any 
gunman, trade magnate or political orator who takes the 
trouble to use" the revolver or financial operation or rhetorical 
drugs appropriate to his method of attack. 

It is seriously suggested that such will he the judicial verdict 
of history on the paradoxical official attempt of the people of 
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the United States to pursue liberty and enjoy it; while all 
the time they were in economic slavery to finance and in 
spiritual bondage to anyone who had enough money to 
advertise his wares or his folly. The historical analysis is 
given here as the latest and most obvious example of the 
urgent necessity in history to distinguish most carefully 
between the official surface and the reality beneath. If the 
people of the United States could imagine they were pursuing 
freedom—yet all the time were heading straight for a tyranny 
by an undesirable few—then the writing of history is not the 
simplest of tasks. This variation between the official and the 
actual history is not peculiar to the United States. It is one 
of the troubles of historians that they cannot often find a 
nation that has done what it said (and thought) it was doing. 

THE OFFICIAL SET 

There are two great main currents flowing along the his¬ 
torical stream, which, if carefully distinguished, will help to 
clarify the problem of those who seek to dissect the story of 
human affairs. On the surface there are the very obvious 
deeds of the central government and all the affairs connected 
with it in more or less intimate relationship. All these, 
collectively, are what is generally termed political history. 
It covers the proceedings of parliaments and senates and the 
officials who carry out their orders j and, still more obviously, 
it is the tale of the kings when central government takes that 
more (apparently) autocratic form. The Pharaohs of Egypt, 
the kings and tyrants and republics of Greece, the long line of 
the senate and dictators and emperors of Rome, merging into 
the Holy Roman Empire and the Holy Roman Church and all 
the nations that grew out of them j all these varied forms of 
government are expressions of this main current of the history 
of the central state. They are the official side of society, as 
distinguished from the unofficial or common man’s side. It 
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must be carefully noted that when a revolution happens and 
(by some violent process, such as street fighting or civil war) 
a group of the hitherto common men seize the offices of state 
and seat themselves on the thrones of power, this does not 
mean that the new men have radically changed the status of 
the governing departments which they have conquered. 

For example, when (in seventeenth-century England) the 
Puritans and the City merchants rose in rebellion under Pym 
and Hampden and Cromwell and his military followers, they 
all stated, with great volubility, that they were the champions 
of the people and intended to overthrow tyranny and put 
liberty in its place; yet when they succeeded, and cut off 
Charles Fs head and put Cromwell and the New Model Army 
on the throne in place of the Stuarts, they were only the central 
government all over again in a new form; and quite as official as 
(and a good deal more tyrannical than) the former occupants. 
Strangely enough, some of the historians (such as J. R. Green 
and his Liberal friends) appear to have had the confused 
opinion that the Commonwealth government had changed 
over from the official to the unofficial side, and that the 
Puritan Rebellion of the seventeenth century was a radical 
change in the history of England. 

Now the truth is that there were a great many Englishmen 
who had scarcely anything to do with this civil war that pro¬ 
ceeded all round them. When the fighting began whole 
counties endeavoured to form neutral associations, who desired 
it to be understood that they did not want to take any sides 
in this quarrel. Of course, when wild men were rushing all 
over the place discharging guns and plundering whenever they 
pleased, it was impossible to remain neutral j and in self- 
defence most people had to join the more convenient side. 
But so little did Cromwell represent any popular will that he 
had to turn out all his Parliaments by troopers, and once tried 
to rule by maj or-generals. When his death removed the only 
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man who was clever enough to pretend that military rule was 
freedom, the people who had desired to remain neutral were 
only too ready to agree with the royalists that the Stuarts, 
with all their faults, should be brought back to the throne. 
Anything would be better than any more Puritan “ liberty 

THE UNOFFICIAL PEOPLE 

In this incident it is possible to get some idea of the other 
great stream of history which must be distinguished from the 
more obvious surface current of the official set. Charles 
Stuart and Oliver Cromwell, both alike, were representatives 
of that official element in society which makes it a profession 
to rule the people underneath. It is a very necessary profes¬ 
sion, and without it the societies of men would scarcely 
be societies at all but only anarchical chaos. Yet the dis¬ 
tinction between the officials and the mass of society must be 
carefully drawn in scientific history; for when the deeper, 
less obvious, popular social mass is examined with care i^will 
be discovered that it plays a much greater part in social evolu¬ 
tion (and even in the ruling function) than the more apparent 
official classes on the top. 

To put it into a phrase, the element of social tradition plays 
a greater part in human society than the laws and regulations 
made and enforced by the rulers above. Or still more briefly, 
custom is greater than law. The deeply-rooted habits of the 
human race form the main substance of its structure. There 
are social rules which are common to the whole of humanity 
in large degree. These are the deepest rooted of all laws, 
many of them going down to the subsoil, being shared 
with the sub-human animals. The most fundamental social 
instincts are possessed by the herds of wild beasts and by 
many insects as well as by the inhabitants of great cities. 
There are, indeed, social rules which are obeyed by troops of 
elephants, but afe unknown in the social world of racketeers, 
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When the traditions of the whole human race arc set against 
the laws (such as Prohibition) passed by parliaments and the 
official classes, the orders of the governing set have less effect 
than the puffing of the wind on the surface of the sea. This 
surface disturbance may amount at limes to a tempest; but 
it is only a very passing phase; and its highest legislative 
waves are to the depth of the social sea beneath as a yard 
measure is to a mountain. 

Take the case already mentioned above. When all the 
sound and fury of the Puritan Rebellion had died down at the 
Restoration, the normal man was very much the same as he 
had been before it started. Even the King, Lords and Com¬ 
mons were back again ; Parliament once more took the place 
of the soldiers who had dislodged it. For good and evil after 
all the inconvenience of civil war little had been done that 
could not have been effected without it. Reforms had been 
already passed by the 1641 Parliament, before the outbreak of 
fighjing. The mighty intrusion of Oliver Cromwell into 
history, by physical force, had done little more than disgust 
the nation into a revulsion of reactionary feeling in favour of 
Charles II, which may have been more than that cynic de¬ 
served. Cromwell’s rebellion had mainly a paradoxical effect ; 
it ground two new elements into the British people : a dislike 
of a republic and a dread of an army. Cromwell taught 
Englishmen to love their liberty by first taking it away. 

The relevance of this to the subject of great events is 
because it shows that the greatest of these events are not often 
such as can be expressed by the surface deeds of a short space 
of time. The, permanent growth of human society takes 
place so slowly, far below the surface, that it is rarely regis¬ 
tered as a deeffi The Londoner respected law and order not 
because Sir Robert Peel dressed a few thousands of men in 
blue and gave them batons j but because the traditions of 
hundreds of years had made the presence of some score of 
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hooligans annoying to the vast majority of their fellow-men 
—and particularly alarming to Peel and his wealthy friends. 
The rules and regulations made by the official class are for 
the guidance of the exceptions rather than the mass. 

As already suggested, a large part of the so-called great 
events of history have been of a negative nature if our standard 
be the permanent progress of the human race. Such as 
Louis XIV, Napoleon, Frederick the Great, Oliver Crom¬ 
well, Edward III when he went to conquer France, and it may 
be William the Conqueror when he sailed to conquer England, 
were interrupters of human development rather than its guides. 
Civilization has often been destroyed by battles j there are 
very few that have saved it ; and this even though the soldiers 
were often honest patriots and sometimes ardent reformers. 
The growth of society can no more be promoted by violence 
than a lion can be changed into a tiger by the sudden attack 
of a pair of scissors and a paint-box and brushes. Social 
growth is an organic act, like the growth of an individual. 
There is no law known to the legislature which can turn 
a lunatic into a wise citizen. That would be a revolution ; 
and nature knows nothing of revolutions, but only of 
developments. 

Since the laws of officials are of small account when 
measured against human tradition, it is a comparatively easy 
matter for an official rule to be pushed out of the way when 
the greater tradition has once more re-started on its interrupted 
progress. The government of Charles II took up the reins 
where the Long Parliament had dropped them when the Civil 
War began, as though Cromwell had never existed. Later, 
in the nineteenth century, England began to revolt against the 
new laws of laisser-faire almost as soon as they were intro¬ 
duced—-and this because they were against the fundamental 
traditions of society. Nevertheless, there were elements in 
both the Puritan Rebellion and the Industrial Revolution 
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which had been maturing for generations, and these parts of 
them remained long after the revulsion began to take effect. 
Cutting off Charles Ts head was not much more than an act 
of petty spite and physical violence, which had little effect 
on English history. But it was another matter when Crom¬ 
well’s rule strengthened the new middle-class traders who had 
been the main body beliind the Puritan movement. The 
Commonwealth during the short time it lasted did strengthen 
these and gave them time to entrench themselves deeper in 
English society before Charles II was restored. Hence this 
strengthened new element did not go back to its pre-Crom- 
wellian position when Charles II returned. It was by that 
time almost strong enough to be considered a kind of pseudo¬ 
tradition in our national life. 

THE BALANCE OF SOCIAL POWER 

The great events of history are the result of that continual 
balancing between the deeper traditions (good and bad) and 
the more trivial performances on the surface of current life. 
A society becomes more and more stable as the rulers on the 
top are more and more in harmony with the traditional 
foundations on which the nation is built. The ruling class, 
be it noted, is itself a traditional element of the social structure ; 
perhaps an older established and more necessary tradition 
than the newer democracy that was apparently growing in 
strength during the nineteenth century, but has now (as some 
believe) become an old-fashioned ideal for dreamers. Perhaps 
its sudden fall from favour is due to the rapidity of its rise. 
No lasting reforms have been sudden. Only charlatans per¬ 
form conjuring tricks in political life. The pitiful error of 
the extremist-politicians is their childlike belief that this un¬ 
satisfactory world can be set right by sudden changes in the 
foundations or by violence on the surface. Only a fool would 
imagine he could change a nation by beheading a king or 
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murdering a tsar. Of course the smaller changes can he 
made more rapidly. For example, any decently intelligent 
government could sweep away slums and rebuild them as 
garden cities in a few months. The inevitable solemnity of 
the march of history is no excuse for politicians who have not 
enough energy or capacity to erect a row of cottages. 

But there is more to be said than that. When the older 
despotisms and autocracies of the past are examined with very 
intimate care it will be discovered that there was often more 
democratic liberty in them than under the new democracies. 
The latest research by the historical economists seems to 
prove that the time of Charles Ts “tyranny", between 
1629-1640, when he ruled without a parliament, was the 
period when the Poor Law was administered with most kindly 
thought for the needy ; this public-relief department was 
never again so generous from the moment it passed into the 
hands of the Puritan republicans; and its darkest harshness 
was when it was reconstructed by the Liberal democrats in 
1834. It is not wise to take the opinion of a political party 
on the subject of its own liberality. Political theories have 
so often been constructed by those who thought they were 
great philosophers, but were, indeed, only clever political 
party-agents, who would have been more suitable in an elec¬ 
tion office than in a library of historical science. It is one of 
the chief duties of the historian to correct the hasty errors of 
political oratory. 


THE DUTY OF HISTORIANS 

The first work of the historian is to describe events ; and 
then endeavour to discover whether those events suggest 
that there are any laws in history which make it a more or 
less orderly process, instead of a merely disorderly sequence 
that is without organic connexion or rational behaviour. 
Do historical facts make a logical story or are they just unin- 
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telligent gibberish ? Do events merely follow each other, or 
does the one before in some degree control the next ? Does 
a historical fact merely succeed the last one ; or is the cause 
of the succession like the succession of father and son ? If 
history has no logic in its order of events then it will always 
be the most exciting of tales, tlie most marvellous series of 
adventures that human life can know; but it can never provide 
scientific data for political or social or economic or philo¬ 
sophical thought. It may amuse the idler as a pastime; but 
cannot be a guide to the serious student. 

There can be no permanent doubt as to the true answer to 
these questions. To deny that there is a logical order and an 
inevitable natural sequence in the events of history would be 
to deny those laws of cause and effect which are apparently 
common to the whole physical and mental universe. Unless 
universal history is a colossal jest, a mere jcu d’esprit, a sport 
for gods or demons, then we are justified in examining his¬ 
torical facts with the most serious care, in the just expcctalion 
that if we are clever enough in our research we can get as 
certain and as useful results as when chemists and physicists 
examine the other facts of matter. If the laws of chemistry 
and physics can be applied to the manufacture of iron and 
cotton and the rest of the productive trades, then there is every 
reason to assume that the laws of history can be useful in the 
production of nations. 

Every day the limits of the field of historical study grow 
wider. Not only are new facts discovered, but new depart¬ 
ments of human life are brought within the historical bound¬ 
ary. The new science of history is inclined to believe that 
the main chapter of man’s developing life is to be found in the 
doings of poets and artists and philosophers •, in the factories, 
the banks and the market-places. When the historian has 
to consider the plans of bank managers as well as the confer¬ 
ences of diplomatists then his task is multiplied; and when 
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the emotions of the artists’ world and all the endless facts of 
what may be vaguely summed-up as “ social conditions ” are 
thrown upon the historical library table, then the task may 
well seem hopeless. 

But that task must be faced and accomplished. For past 
history is the key to present life. History is a long narrative 
of almost every kind of experiment in social organization; 
and the result has usually been made clear in the next chapter. 
That is why history is such a mine of experience for the modern 
politician who wants guidance. Thus, when the Romans 
forgot their peasants in Italy and surrendered themselves to 
an autocracy of tax-collectors and financiers and plutocrats, 
that experiment smashed the republic; and Rome was only 
saved by making itself an empire. Any nineteenth-century 
statesman who had read classical history with intelligence 
would have seen the folly of repeating that disaster in England. 
But that folly was repeated. The laisser-faire rulers of 
Britain forgot agriculture, even forgot the manufacturer at 
the end, forgot everybody except the middleman. We are 
to-day endeavouring to correct the balance of a disorganized 
social system, as the Romans had to do. 

There seems to be a definite method in the development of 
human affairs; and the historical sign-posts on the way are 
of so regular an arrangement that, when carefully studied, 
they indicate the direction of at least the next few steps. It 
is, for example, plain as day that the politicians, whether of 
the extreme Tory Right or the extremist Communist Left, 
who prattle of a dictatorship in Britain, have not the most 
elementary notion of the history of their country. A dictator¬ 
ship, which in Italy is in the national tradition, would cut 
across the fundamental habits of the British national life, and 
would therefore be folly. That is only one simple case. 
^Flistory, in brief, is the most impartial, the safest guide in 
political and economic and social affairs. It is the duty of 
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this present volume to tell some of the fundamental facts. If 
political decisions were controlled by historical facts the 
results would be more reasonable and less controversial. 
History is the record of human experience ; and he who 
knows most of it will govern best. 
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CHAPTER II 

EGYPT: THE IMPERIALISM OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY 

I 'SHE Egyptologist called upon to make his contribu- 
I tfon to a volume of Great Events in History finds 

Jv himself faced with a difficulty at the outset. His 

problem is not so much to choose an event out of the several 
which present themselves for selection as to find any events 
at all which may be regarded as outstanding. There are two 
reasons for this. The first lies in the length of time which 
Egyptian history covers. The story of Greece is compressed 
within a period of five hundred years. Rome appears on the 
horizon of history proper in the fifth century B.c. and before 
the fifth century after Christ she has gone down before the 
inroads of the barbarians. A thousand years covers her his¬ 
tory, eight hundred years the period of her greamess. These 
figures are as nothing when we turn to the history of Egypt. 
Before 3000 b.c. she had far outstripped har neighbours in 
civilization and developed stable political institutions. With 
short intermittent periods of foreign occupation she continued 
to be a sovereign state until she was taken over by the Romans 
in 29 B.c, Among the vicissitudes of more than three millennia 
she pursued her steady little-changing way, and, as we look 
back and survey the period as a whole, it seems singularly 
lacking in events important enough to stand out, Akhena- 
ten’s religious revolution lasted twenty years and disappeared, 
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leaving scarcely a trace. The invasion of Egypt by the Shep¬ 
herd Kings may have lasted two hundred years, but though it 
left traces behind it which lasted tlirough a generation or two, 
it scarcely disturbed the main stream of Egyptian civilization. 
After all, what are two hundred years in a period of three or 
four thousand 

The second reason for our difficulty is that Egyptian history 
is throughout very poorly documented, far more poorly than 
would be imagined by those who only see the lengthy His¬ 
tories of Egypt—some of them admirable works—^which are 
to be found on our bookshelves. We speak of Egypt of 2000 
B.c. onward as a country with a written history; and rightly, 
for it has a written history. But it is not often clearly written, 
and it is often very scantily written; Indeed, there are periods, 
and long ones, where we are dependent entirely on the evi¬ 
dence of archaeology, just as we should be in a country with no 
written records. An Egyptian priest called Manetho wrote in 
the third century B.c. a history of Egypt which has perished, 
except for an epitome preserved in one or two later writers, 
notably Eusebius and Africanus, and an excerpt in Josephus’ 
tract against Apion. But this is the only indication we have 
that the Egyptians actually recorded their history in continuous 
form. That they were historically, or at least annalistically, 
minded seems clear from the existence of fragments of a large 
block of stone—^possibly of two or even more separate blocks 
—inscribed during the Fifth Dynasty with a year-byt*year 
record of Egyptian history from the beginning of the First 
Dynasty, preceded by a list of kings 6f the predynastic period. 
On the walls of three of tlie Egyptian temples, moreover, were 
engraved lists of kings of the dynastic period; and, though 
these show both omissions and inconsistencies, a fuller list on 
papyrus, preserved, though only in fragments, in the Egyptian 
Museum at Turin, seems to show that the record kept included 
the exact length of the reigns down to a day. Lists of kings, 
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however, do not constitute history, and we are in the main, if 
we set aside the infoimation, mostly very late, preserved by 
Greek and Latin writers, dependent on the inscriptions dis¬ 
covered on the walls of temples and tombs. These are seldom 
as useful as might have been expected, since, even when liter¬ 
ally true and not, as they often were, grossly exaggerated, they 
were usually more concerned to prove the greatness of the 
king or noble who inscribed them than to give an ordered and 
detailed account of a piece of legislation or the conduct of a 
campaign. Such precious documents as the Ethiopian Pian- 
khi’s account of his expedition against Egypt or Thutmose 
IIFs year-by-year account of his campaigns in Syria-Palestine 
stand almost alone. 

To the inscriptions on stone must be added the evidence of 
the papyri. These are mostly literary, religious, legal and 
commercial documents; they are nearly always difficult to 
interpret, and their number is so small in relation to the length 
of time they cover that generalization from their evidence is 
dangerous. 

Some conception of the difficulties that have to be met by 
the historian of ancient Egypt may be gained from the fact that 
the evidence available for writing the history of the reign of 
Amenhotep III, one of the most famous of all Egyptian kings, 
consists of little more than four commemorative scarabs each 
bearing a few short lines of inscription. When the evidence 
for the reconstruction of so important a reign is as slender as 
this the darkness which surrounds the more obscure and insig¬ 
nificant periods can easily be imagined. For the Earlier Inter¬ 
mediate Period, lying between the end of the Sixth Dynasty 
and the beginning of the Eleventh, there is little to show except 
a few names of kings; and the history of the period as gen¬ 
erally accepted is mainly derived from the archaeological evi¬ 
dence of a number of very poor cemeteries, and from some 
casual references in papyri of slightly later date. It can be 
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compressed into a page. The history of the Later Intermedi¬ 
ate Period, between the end of the Twelfth Dynasty and the 
beginning of the Eighteentit, is very little, if at all, better 
documented. 

Three consequences follow from the extreme paucity of evi¬ 
dence. The first is that there are no individuals in Egyptian 
history, the second is that it is exceedingly difficult to assess 
the importance of an event, and the third is that Egyptian 
history is very largely a matter of interpretation. The first 
two of these are so obvious as hardly to make comment neces¬ 
sary. The third needs a word or two of explanation, for it is 
highly relevant to the present chapter. Macaulay’s History of 
England has been called a political pamphlet. It is tenden- 
cious; it interprets events and characters in such a way as to 
put a certain type of political thought in the best possible light. 
Thus even in writing the history of a heavily documented 
period of modern history we see that the historian has con¬ 
siderable freedom of handling and interpretation; he can 
slum lightly over events which tend to disprove his thesis, and 
devote disproportionate attention and praise to such as suit his 
political creed. He can distort true motives and attribute 
false ones. In some cases he will doubtless go too far, and 
the evidence may be sufficient to expose him ; in others even 
those who believe him to be wrong may be unable to confute 
him, though they may point out the possibility of drawing 
quite different conclusions from the same premises, If this 
is the case with a period of modern history how much more 
are we dependent on the historian’s individual view in the case 
of Egypt, where documents are so few and so obscure. The 
accepted account of legal procedure in ancient Egypt is based 
on a small number of legal papyri, mostly rather late in date, 
and on the interpretation, often hypothetical, of certain titles 
which appear to be those of legal officials. These are slender 
threads to follow ; but they are all we have, and unless we are 
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to be contented with a mere list of events—which does not 
constitute history at all —'we are bound to attempt interpreta¬ 
tion. 

It has been necessary to insist on this point in order that 
this chapter may take its right place in the volume. It differs 
essentially from the rest of the book in that the lack of evidence 
for the period of which it treats places a greater responsibility 
on the historian, and both the writer and the reader of this 
sketch would be wrong not to recognize this and make allow¬ 
ance for it. 

Now it is particularly unfortunate that one of the periods 
of which we have least knowledge is precisely that in which 
the greatest events were happening. The spring that ran the 
machine of ancient Egypt was wound up in the Archaic Period 
(Dynasties I-III, about 3300-2900 b.c.) and the Old Kingdom 
(Dynasties IV-VI, about 2900-2500 b.c.). It is the paradox 
of Egypt that most of what she had to give to posterity could 
have been given as well at the end of the Old Kingdom as a 
thousand or two thousand years later. Recent discoveries 
drive us more and more to the conviction that by 2500 B.c. she 
had reached the climax of her civilization, certainly in art, 
probably in science and thought, possibly even in political 
institutions, though a reservation must he made in the matter 
of foreign relations, where increased freedom ^gf contact with 
Other peoples was to lead to fresh developments in the New 
Empire. Between 3300 b.c. and 2500 B.c. we see traces of a 
rapid development in every branch .of Egyptian life and 
activity; yet the events known to us from that period are 
little more than accessions of kings, expeditions against 
enemies, and the building of new temples for the gods. But 
from 2500 B.c. onward there is little change ; the main lines 
have been laid down, and Egyptian civilization moves along 
them with a conservatism which has scarcely a parallel in the 
history of mankind. Two thousand years contributed little 
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or nothing to the development of religious thought, if we 
except the short-lived revolution of Akhenaten ; we are un¬ 
able to detect any advance in science or medicine in this long 
period, and the artistic conventions laid down in the Third 
Dynasty were still for the most part observed in the Thirtieth. 
In odier words, Egyptian civilization of the hist two millenia 
before Christ was a stagnant pond rather than a living well. 

The difficulty of choosing any one event or group of events 
as typical of, or as of paramount importance in, Egyptian his¬ 
tory is thus considerable. Two of those which suggest them¬ 
selves first as being best documented, namely the Asiatic 
adventure of Thutmose III and the religious revolution of 
Akhenaten, call for rejection at once, the first because its scope 
is too narrow, the second because it forms a mere excrescence 
on the body of Egyptian liistory. Egyptian history i.s ever 
presenting one-sided views to us, now a war, now a religious 
revolution, now a period of building activity or of artistic 
production ; never does it grant us to see a period, however 
short, under all its varying aspects. Consequently, in order 
to get any conception of Egypt and her greatness, we must 
take not an isolated event but a period, in which we may hope 
for a glimpse, however fleeting, of every department of Egyp¬ 
tian life and activity. And, having decided that a period 
rather than an event is to be chosen, wc have no difficulty in 
deciding on the Eighteenth Dynasty, partly because we know 
so much more about it, partly because it presents us with a 
greater variety of view than any other, and most of all because 
it is a period which can be interpreted in terms of a single idea, 
that of empire. Indeed, if we may be allowed to regard the 
long process which built up the Egyptian Empire as a single 
event our choice of it as a subject for this chapter will hardly 
be questioned, for its effects on the history of the Nearer East 
make it one of the most important events in Ancient Elistory. 

As this period was essentially, however, the product of all 
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that preceded it, we shall be compelled to survey rapidly the 
earlier vicissitudes of Egyptian history. 

It is often said that the history of a country is the outcome 
of its geographical and climatic conditions. In many cases 
this is an exaggeration, for it does not make sufficient allow¬ 
ance for the human element; but of Egypt it is almost literally 
true. The country has but one physical feature that counts, 
namely the Nile j Egypt, indeed, is nothing but the Nile and 
the narrow strip of fertile mud which this has brought down 
from the highlands of Abyssinia and Central Africa in the 
course of thousands of years. The country falls naturally into 
two parts, distinguished even in ancient times by separate 
names. Upper Egypt is nothing more than a rift, or, as some 
hold, a water-worn valley, in the great African desert, 550 
miles in length from the First Cataract at Aswan down to 
Cairo. It is seldom more than about twelve miles in width, 
and in places as little as a few hundred yards. Through this 
narrow strip of mud flows the Nile, roughly 500 yards in 
breadth at Aswan and often reaching 1000 yards below this 
point. On each side rise the limestone cliffs, 200 to 400 feet 
in height, for this is the depth of the valley below the even 
surface of the desert; these cliffs form a natural boundary to 
the country, and ope which shuts Upper Egypt off from the 
rest of the world as few countries are shut off. Lower Egypt 
is, except for the fact that it too is flat, a land of an entirely 
different type. It forms an isosceles triangle whose apex is at 
Cairo and whose slightly convex base is the sea coast. This 
base has a length of 160 miles, while the two equal sides mea¬ 
sure about 100 miles each. This triangle is the delta of the 
Nile, formed by land slowly Won from the sea through geo¬ 
logical ages by the deposition of the suspended matter brought 
down by the river. 

Strategically these two lands, Upper and Lower Egypt, are 
wholly distinct. Upper Egypt is cut off by desert from neigh- 
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hours on east and west, and could at many points be success¬ 
fully defended by a handful of men against an opposing army 
moving up or down stream. The river itself contains its own 
defence against attack by water from the south in the Cataract 
at Aswan. How diflFerent is the position in Lower Egypt ! 
Geographically its connexions should be rather with the 
peoples of the Mediterranean than with those of Africa, and 
had Egypt possessed a less effective way of communication 
than the Nile the histories of her two parts would surely have 
diverged even more widely than they did. Curiously enough, 
the indefensible coast of the Delta never, so far as we know, 
betrayed her, until the time of the great turmoil in tlie Medi¬ 
terranean in the thirteenth century b.g., and it was not by sea 
but from east and west on land that she proved vulnerable. 
On the west, along the north coast of Africa, and in the oases 
strung out over the hinterland southward as far as the latitude 
of Aswan, dwelt the Libyans. How aggressive these neigh¬ 
bours were in early times we do not know; the history of the 
Delta is in great part hidden from us owing to the difficulty 
of excavating there. But we hear of expeditions against them 
both in the Old and in the Middle Kingdom, and they proved 
a most serious threat to Egypt in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Dynasties. Nevertheless it was in the east rather than from 
the west that the chief danger to the Delta proved to lie. 

The Egyptian Delta lies just south-west of the Isthmus of 
Suez, which divides two vast continents the one from the 
other. There might have been no disadvantage in this posi¬ 
tion had it not happened that the south-west corner of Asia 
was in a continual state of unrest owing to the movements of 
Semitic peoples, possibly provoked by changes of climate in 
Arabia which kept making wider and wider tracts of that 
country untenable by pastoral peoples suoh as the Semites 
mainly were. Whatever the driving force which lay, behind 
these migrations, it was strong enough to force bribes of 
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Asiatic peoples across the short but arid waste that separates 
the Egyptian Delta from Palestine. There was always “ corn 
in Egypt ”, and the displaced tribes of Nearer Asia seem to 
have known it. Twice in Egyptian history the Delta was 
submerged by foreigners from tlte east, and to these invasions 
we must attribute the obscurity which enfolds the Earlier and 
Later Intermediate Periods. These catastrophes, while due 
in the main to racial pressure in Asia, were also helped by 
internal weakness in Egypt, for in both cases we seem to detect 
the signs of dissolution in Egypt itself before those of the 
foreign irruption make themselves apparent. In both cases, 
however. Upper Egypt seems to have escaped very lightly, 
never being more than partially occupied in either invasion ; 
and in both cases, too, Upper Egypt provided the force which 
drove out the invader and re-established a United Egypt on 
much the same lines as before the disaster. 

Such were the merits and defects of the geographical posi¬ 
tion and configuration of Egypt. Internally the country was 
dependent on the Nile. That the Egyptians were well aware 
of this dependence is clear from the fact that the river was 
deified under the name of Hapi. Hapi, while a beneficent 
giver, was a hard taskmaster. Having once spread over the 
country the fertile mud held in suspension in its waters, the 
river retires within its banks and leaves man to do the rest. 
In certain parts of Egypt enough water can be retained on the 
land by means of dykes to raise a rapid crop without further 
labour. But this so-called system of Basin Irrigation could 
only be practised in definitely limited areas j elsewhere the 
crops had to be extorted from the soil by the tiresome process 
of raising water from the river by hand. The necessity to 
work hard in order to enjoy the fruits of the land, and the 
complete dependence of the crops upon the height to which 
the Nile chose to rise, produced a race inured to toil and accus¬ 
tomed to bear occasional hardship and deprivation. At the 
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same time, the fact that during three months of each year the 
country was flooded and work of every kind impossible was 
probably responsible for the strain of indolence which can be 
detected in the Egyptian character. 

Regarding the origin of the inhabitants of the Nile valley 
we know very little. They were Hamitic in race, and the 
stock—a long-headed one—seems in the predynastic period 
to have been pure and homogeneous. Later, however, there 
is evidence of the gradual infiltration of broad-headed Arme- 
noid types. There is nothing to show under what circum¬ 
stances this adulteration took place, but it should always be 
remembered that the early history of the Delta is still almost a 
complete blank to us and that ethnological types entirely 
different from those of the Nile valley proper may have been 
settled there in early times. 

Egyptologists have for practical purposes accepted the divi¬ 
sion of Egyptian history by dynasties which first appears in the 
epitomes of Manetho’s History. A dynasty consists of a suc¬ 
cession of kings usually belonging to the same family, ruling 
in a single place, and carrying on, in the main, the same politi¬ 
cal tradition. As we speak of the Tudor or the Hanoverian 
House or Line in England, so we speak of the Fourth or the 
Twelfth Dynasty in Egypt. Manetho divided the rulers of 
Egypt into thirty dynasties, the Thirtieth being that immedi¬ 
ately followed by the Ptolemies, the successors of Alexander 
the Great. The First Dynasty is preceded by a predynastic 
period of which very little is known, for it was probably 
scarcely able to write its own history, and if it wrote at all, 
nothing of what it wrote has survived. Dynasties I-III are 
called the Archaic Period; Dynasties IV-VI the Old King¬ 
dom. Then follows a dark age, the Earlier Intermediate 
Period, which covers the Seventh to the Tenth Dynasties. 
Light breaks in the Eleventh, heralding the approach of the 
Middle Kingdom or Twelfth Dynasty. At the end of this the 
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shadows fall once more, and Dynasties XIII to XVII, the 
Later Intermediate Period, are mostly wrapped in darkness. 
The Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties constitute the 
New Empire j the Twentieth begins the Decline, and, except 
for a short restoration in the Twenty-sixth, Egypt pursues a 
uniformly downward path until its conquest by Alexander of 
Macedon in 323 b.c. 

The question of dating is not easy. The fact that the 
Egyptians reckoned in years of 365 days instead of the more 
accurate 36gives us a kind of differential clock by which 
to time their history, for each year the Egyptian civil calendar 
fell a quarter of a day behind the seasonal or solar year, which 
was calculated by observing the heliacal rising of the star 
Sirius or Sothis. But this clock is of no help except when the 
Egyptian records choose to give us a reading of it by telling 
us how far the civil calendar was out of step with the seasonal 
in a particular year. Such readings are rare, but there are two 
of them in the Eighteenth D3masty, which enable us to prove 
within a small margin of error that the dynasty began in 1580 
B.c. There is also a reading in the Twelfth Dynasty which 
would place the beginning of that dynasty at 2000 b . c . Some 
historians have preferred to push back this date by a whole 
Sothic Cycle of 1460 years ; but this opinion is no\y dis¬ 
credited, and even those who regard the system of dating here 
under discussion as unreliable would hardly seek to push back 
the beginning of the dynasty by more than two or three hun¬ 
dred years. 

Before the Twelfth Dynasty all is guesswork, for we have 
no readings of the calendar clock; but most authorities are 
now agreed in putting the beginning of the First Dynasty at 
about 3300 B.c. or even later. 

Little need be said here about the predynastic period. 
Archteologically it is well known, for it has left numerous 
cemeteries in most parts of Upper Egypt, so numerous indeed 
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that it would be difficult to compress the period into less than 
two or three centuries, and it may occupy considerably more. 
Behind the predynastic period as known twenty years ago now 
lie, moreover, the still earlier civilizations knowir as Badarian 
and Tasian, and recent discoveries in the Fayyura and else¬ 
where take us hack even further still. All that is earlier than 
the predynastic may here be neglected, and of the predynastic 
itself it will be sufficient to say that it was an age which was 
acquainted with the use of copper, capable of worldng even 
the hardest stones into the form of vases, skilful in the art of 
the potter, though without knowledge of the potter’s wheel, 
and—what is still moie remarkable—^master of the technique 
of coating various kinds of stone with glass or glaze. The 
tombs reveal to us the fact that even at this remote age the 
beliefs afterwards held throughout Egyptian history regard¬ 
ing the dead must in part already have existed, for the bodies 
are invariably accompanied by such objects—weapons, tools 
and ornaments—as had been used in life, and by a large pro¬ 
vision of food and drink for the next world. It follows that 
the Egyptian regarded the next life as something differing very 
little in kind from the present, and as subject to simple physi¬ 
cal needs very similar to those on earth. This is a point to 
which we shall have to return later. 

The cemeteries here described are limited to Upper Egypt, 
and, indeed, to the southern portion of it. Lower Egypt is 
archffiologically an almost complete blank, but ingenious de¬ 
ductions from later written evidence have enabled the lacuna 
to be filled to some extent. The picture established is that of 
a number of separate tribes living side by side, gradually 
absorbing or being absorbed by their neighbours. At one 
time Behdet, the modern Damanhur, the town of Horus the 
falcon-god, was the head of a powerful group of tribes; but 
it was subsequently overshadowed by Heliopolis, a few miles 
north of Cairo, the centre of sun-worship. Eventually the 
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whole of Lower Eg5rpt became subject to a single ruler, who 
assumed the title of King of Lower Egypt. Similar events 
were doubtless going on in Upper Egypt, for a King of Upper 
Egypt emerges before the First Dynasty. 

Later tradition regarded Menes, the founder of the First 
Dynasty, as the Uniter of the Two Lands, but the evidence 
of the Cairo fragment of the Palermo Stone (see page 24) 
has made it clear that even before this time there had been 
kings who wore the Double Crown of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, though the combination had subsequently divided into 
parts again. The unification of the Two Lands by Menes 
might indeed have been chosen as the Great Event which 
should have formed the text of this chapter, for not only does 
it mark the beginning of a wonderful development, but it has 
survived the stress and strain of five thousand years. Inva¬ 
sions from time to time oveiwhelmed the Delta and separated 
it from Upper Egypt, but the separation was never long, and 
the re-unification generally complete. 

Our knowledge of these early dynasties, I to III, which 
constitute the Archaic Period, is very meagre. We Icnow the 
names of a number of the kings, and we have their tombs, but 
the events and even the lengths of their reigns are hidden from 
us. King Den of the First Dynasty named one of his regnal 
years “ The first occasion of smiting the East ” ; but whether 
this indicates an expedition into Syria or only a raid upon the 
Bedawi tribes in the neighbourhood of the Sinai Peninsula we 
cannot tell. King Mersekha of the same dynasty certainly 
mined turquoise in the Wadi Magharah in the peninsula. 
These details are naturally of interest to us, for they throw 
light on the beginnings of those relations between Egypt and 
Syria which assume such importance in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. 

The Second Dynasty is, if possible, even darker than the 
First. The fact that one of its kings, Perabsen, places over 
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the frame in which his throne-name is written the animal repre¬ 
senting the god Set, instead of the falcon of Horus, has been 
taken, probably with justice, to indicate some kind of internal 
revolution in which the power was transferred from one party 
or city in Egypt to another. Perabsen’s successor, Khasek- 
hem, however,' combined both creatures over the frame that 
held his name, and at the same time substituted for the sekhetn- 
sceptre used in writing his name, Kha-sekhem, two such 
sceptres ; indicating perhaps by these changes that a com¬ 
promise had been effected between the adherents of Horus and 
those of Set, and that he now wielded the sceptres of both. 
So flimsy are the arguments from which the story of this early 
dynasty must he reconstructed ; and yet it must have been a 
time of rapid evolution, which saw tlie rise of architecture as 
an art, and the development of the hieroglyphic script. 

At the end of the dynasty the capital was moved from This 
or Thinis, near Abydos, to Memphis, and it is there that we 
find the earliest of the pyramids, the so-called Step Pyramid 
of Zoser, who already had an immense tomb of another kind 
near the old capital at Thinis. With King Snefru, later in the 
dynasty, we reach comparatively historical ground. He built 
two pyramids, one at Medum and one at Dahshur, and inscrip¬ 
tions begin to be more frecpient in his reign. The events of 
three of his regnal years have survived on the Palermo Stone ; 
among them are the taking of 7000 Nubian prisoners and 
200,000 cattle, and the bringing to Egypt of cedar wood in 
forty ships, certainly from the ports of the Lebanon. This 
vigorous trade with Syria need not surprise us, for recent 
excavations at Byblos on the Syrian coast have shown that 
the town was in direct touch with Egypt not later than the 
Second Dynasty, and at a very early date had an Egyptian 
temple dedicated to the goddess Hathor. 

The Fourth Dynasty brings us to the builders of the greatest 
and best known of the pyramids, those of Gizah, built by 
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Khufu, Khafre and Menkaure respectively. While these by 
their size and perfection may compel our admiration for the 
Egyptian mathematician, architect and mason, they are no less 
important from the social and economic point of view. Quite 
clearly a considerable part of the available labour of the coun¬ 
try was conscripted year by year to help in erecting these huge 
mounds over the tomb-chambers of the kings. Even if we 
allow for the fact that, owing to the inundation, most of the 
agricultural labour must normally be idle for several months 
each year, we cannot fail to be impressed by the vanity and 
the magnificence of these kings who could conscript the labour 
of a whole country to make for themselves a useless but 
imperishable monument. 

Of relations with Syria we know very littlg beyond the 
existence of the trade in cedar referred to above. Both Snefru 
and Khufu mined turquoise in Sinai, but the fact that in the 
rock-tablets they left there to commemorate their visits they 
depict themselves smiting a bearded (Semitic ?) foe need indi¬ 
cate no serious military operations in Asia. 

At the end of the dynasty there was a change in the succes¬ 
sion, and Khufu’s descendants were replaced by a line of kings 
descended from a high-priest of Heliopolis, the centre of sun- 
worship. Their dynasty was probably little less virile than 
that which preceded it. The expeditions to Sinai continued, 
and in the reliefs which decorate the walls of the temple built 
by Sahure to the Sun-god at Abusir we see ships sailing back 
to Egypt laden with Semitic captives. A tomb at Deshashah 
shows a picture of the siege of an Asiatic stronghold, and there 
can be little doubt that the Egyptians were seriously involved 
in Palestine during this dynasty. 

Egyptian interference in Asia becomes still more clearly 
marked in the next dynasty, the Sixth, for we still possess the 
autobiography of a noble called Weni, who relates a series of 
campaigns against the " Asiatics (Aamu) who dwell upon the 
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sand ”, undoubtedly to be identified with Bedawi tribes on the 
southern edge of Palestine. In the last campaign Weni had 
the ingenious idea of transporting his army by sea and landing 
in the rear of the Sand-dwellers. Another nobleman of this 
dynasty, Pepinakht by name, relates how he was sent by the 
king to rescue the body of an Egyptian noble who had been 
slain by the “ Aamu sand-dwellers ” when preparing a boat 
on the Red Sea for an expedition to the land of Punt, down 
the Arabian Gulf. Clearly, whatever Egyptian ambitions in 
Syria may at this time have been, she had no firm footing 
there, for she was engaged with Asiatics not only south of 
Palestine but even on her own side of the Isthmus of Suez. 

The Sixth Dynasty went down in internal chaos, and so 
closed what is, in the opinion of many, the finest period of 
Egyptian history. Certain it is that art reached its high-water 
mark in the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties in the unsurpassed 
portrait statues found in the burial-chambers of the nobles, 
and the delicate scenes in painted relief which adorned the 
walls of temple and tomb. Trade relations had been estab¬ 
lished with Syria, perhaps even with Crete. The higher 
reaches of the Nile had been explored, and an outpost at Kerma, 
above the Third Cataract, helped to keep open the passage by 
which the valuable products of the Sudan reached Egypt— 
gold, precious woods and spices, ostrich feathers, hides and 
ivory. Under King Zoser had lived the wise Imhotep, after¬ 
wards revered, and eventually deified, as the father of medi¬ 
cine and of architecture. The Fifth Dynasty, too, had pro¬ 
duced its wise men, and the sayings of the Vizier Plahhotep 
became proverbial in later times, and doubtless laid the foun¬ 
dation of the didactic genre which is one of the glories of 
Egyptian literature. Regarding the internal condition of the 
country at this period we are not too well informed. One 
thing, however, is clear. The great nobles of the land had 
during the Old Kingdom become more and more powerful. 
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In their own districts they lived the lives of petty kinglets, 
though they owed allegiance to the king and were bound to 
fuinish their quota when he went to war. The social organi¬ 
zation of the country was in effect a kind of feudal system 
which worked admirably so long as the reigning Idng could 
conti'ol his nobles, but was immediately dangerous when he 
could not. Though we know little of the last years of the 
Sixth Dynasty, there is reason to suppose that this system 
proved the downfall of the Old Kingdom. 

Internal weakness in Egypt was invariably punished by in¬ 
vasion from Nearer Asia. And so it was in this case. Later 
Egyptian records know little of this period, perhaps even less 
than wc do, whose knowledge has been supplemented by 
excavation. This much alone is certain, namely that the Delta 
became the prey of Asiatics and a period of confusion followed, 
even in Upper Egypt. In the darkness we can just discern a 
house of able rulers at Heracleopolis in Middle Egypt, forming 
the Ninth and Tenth Dynasties. The little we know of this 
house impresses us so favourably that we may wonder whether 
it would not have been better for Egypt had these local dynasts 
succeeded in establishing themselves as rulers of all Egypt. 
This they failed to do, however, and in an internal conflict, of 
which we have a few rapid glimpses, they went down before 
the local chiefs of Thebes, who, having thus established tlrem- 
selves as the Eleventh Dynasty, set about the task of expelling 
the Asiatics from the Delta. 

The work was completed by Amenemhet I, the first king 
of Manetho’s Twelfth Dynasty, 2000 b.c., who thus inau¬ 
gurated a period of prosperity which in one respect or another 
may be held to rival both the Old Kingdom and the New 
Empire. These Theban kings, four Amenemhets and three 
Senusrets, ruled Egypt, under the aegis of their city-god Amun, 
for almost exactly two hundred years. They found her weak 
and disorganized, and made her great and united, to be feared 
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by her neighbours on every side, Asiatics, Libyans and 
Nubians. We need iiQt here give any account of the separate 
rulers, and it will suffice if we merely sum up the exploits and 
achievements of the dynasty. 

The first was the reconquest of all that had been held in 
Nubia in the Old Kingdom, namely up to Kerma, above the 
Third Cataract. This conquest, however, can never have 
amounted to an effective political occupation, and had little 
moral or material effect on the civilization of the country, 
which had since predynastic days been steadily lagging behind 
that of Egypt. In this respect this conquest of Nubia forms 
a great contrast with that accomplished later by the Eighteenth 
Dynasty kings, which almost completely Egyptianized Lower 
Nubia and filled it with the products of Egyptian civilization. 
And here we may discern the essential difference between the 
kings of the Middle Kingdom and those of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Dynasties j the former were conquerors, the latter 
were empire-builders. 

The second exploit of the dynasty was of a very different 
type. It consisted in a scheme for reclaiming for cultivation 
large tracts of flooded land in the Fayyum, which was at that 
time largely occupied by the lake known in later times as 
Lake Moeris. Herodotus would have us believe that a plan 
was evolved by which the whole Fayyum was used as a reser¬ 
voir in which water cordd be held up at high Nile, to he let 
out through sluices as required during the rest of the year. 
Excavations and explorations made with a view to testing this 
point tend to show that no such scheme was ever carried out, 
and that Herodotus was mistaken. 

The third activity of the dynasty was concerned with Syria. 
Amenemhet I, the first king, had drawn a defensive wall across 
the north-eastern frontier to keep out the Asiatics, and until 
recently it did indeed look as if Egypt had been content to 
remain on the defensive. Certain small indications, however, 
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show that this is not quite the truth. Thus a noble called 
Nesumontu of this dynasty tells us in his grave stela, now in 
the Louvre, that he “ overthrew the tribes of the Menthu 
(S}rrians) and the Sand-dwellers Another warrior, Sebck- 
khu, who lived under three of the Twelfth Dynasty kings, is 
more explicit, and even gives a short account of a battle near 
Sekmem (position unknown) in Retenu (Syria-Palestine), in 
which he himself took a notable part in a rearguard action. 
In a tomb at El-Bershah are depicted “ cattle of Retenu ”, 
whose Egyptian herdsman congratulates them on having ex¬ 
changed the sandy wastes (sic) of Syria for the pleasant herbage 
of Egypt. The word Aam “ a Syrian ” is often used of a 
certain class of servants in the temples at this period, who can 
hardly have come to Egypt of their own free will. And 
finally, Senusret III and Amenemhet III both depict them¬ 
selves on their famous gold and enamel pectorals, now in the 
Cairo Museum, as smiting bearded Asiatic foes. These indi¬ 
cations, taken together, make it certain that the defensive atti- 
mde of the beginning of the dynasty was soon exchanged for 
one more enterprising. At the same time, had anything in 
the nature of a policy of serious expansion in Syria been 
embarked on, it could hardly have failed to leave more recog¬ 
nizable traces. And so, while in these obscure Syrian cam¬ 
paigns we may see exploits which the Eighteenth Dynasty 
conquerors sought to emulate, we cannot regard them as 
dictated by a policy of empire-building such as the latter were 
destined to carry out. 

The Middle Kingdom may be characterized as a period of 
steady internal development. The feudal nobles, who at one 
time looked likely to repeat their dangerous aggrandizement 
of the Sixth Dynasty, seem to have been suppressed by Senus¬ 
ret III, for in his reign we note the rather sudden disappearance 
of the luxurious tombs which up to this time they had been in 
the habit of building for themselves. Yet if this suppression 
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was effective it is hard to see what caused the fall of the 
dynasty. For fall it did, to be followed by a period of con¬ 
fusion which covers the dynasties numbered by Manetho XIII 
to XVI. It is now generally accepted that this period was 
little, if at all, longer than two hundred years, and that the long 
lists of kings said to have reigned during it are to be explained 
partly by the fact that the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Dynas¬ 
ties at Thebes were contemporary with the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth in Lower Egypt, and partly by the shortness of 
tenure which may naturally be expected in a time of internal 
confusion, when it must often have been uncertain who was 
king, or if there was any king at all. The one certain fact is 
that the collapse of the Twelfth Dynasty opened the way to 
an invasion of the Delta and even part of Upper EgyjM by a 
people from Nearer Asia known to the later Egyptians as 
Hyksos. 

Manetho’s version of the Hyksos invasion has been pre¬ 
served by Josephus in his Tract against Apion. It took place, 
he relates, in the reign of Timaios (a king whom we cannot 
identify), and “ men of ignoble birth out of the eastern parts 
subdued Egypt easily without a battle. They enslaved the 
population and destroyed the temples. At length they made 
themselves a king whose name was Salads, who lived at 
Memphis and made both Upper and Lower Egypt pay tribute. 
He fortified his eastern boundary and placed a large garrison 
(hardly 240,000 men as Manetho would have us believe) in 
Avaris, the later Tanis, in the north-eastern Delta. 

The account continues as follows: Salatis ruled nineteen 
years, and was followed by five other kings including Apophis 
and lannas. These six made war upon the Egyptians con¬ 
tinually with the hope of exterminating the whole race. And 
after this the kings of Thebes and other parts of Egypt rose 
up against the Hyksos, and a long war followed, until the 
Flyksos were overcome by a king called Misfragmouthosis and 
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hemmed in in Avaris. Thummosis the son of Misfragraou- 
thosis captured the town and the Hyksos left Egypt with 
all their possessions and went through the desert towards 
Syria. They had been five hundred and eleven years in 
Egypt. 

Such is Manetho’s account, with some of its more obviously 
ridiculous features omitted. He explains the name Hyksos 
as derived from the Egyptian words hyk which means “ ruler ” 
and jor, which means “shepherd”, but only, he hastens to 
add, in the vulgar tongue. This etymology of the name 
Shepherd Kings may be correct, but it is also possible that the 
word Hyksos embodies the title “ Rulers of Countries 
which the Hyksos Icings give themselves on some of the scanty 
monuments of their domination which have survived. 

What we actually know of the Hyksos in Egypt from con¬ 
temporary and slightly later written sources can be quickly 
summed up. Their origin is obscure, for the Egyptians refer 
to them by the same names Aamu and Setiu as are generally 
used to describe the inhabitants of Nearer Asia, i.e. Syria- 
Palestine. They must on no account be confused with the 
Hittites, who neither at tlfis period nor, indeed, at any other, 
worked as far south as Southern Palestine. The Hyksos 
capital lay at Avaris, the later Tanis, and while they overran 
the Delta completely they never seem to have penetrated far 
enough into Upper Egypt seriously to threaten Thebes. The 
later Egyptians looked on them with loathing not only because 
they were invaders, but also because “ they ruled in ignor¬ 
ance of Re ”, their chief deity being the Asiatic Sutekh. 
Manetho’s lannas is doubtless to be identified with Khian, who 
has left monuments bearing his name not only in Egypt but 
in places as far apart as Crete and Baghdad. Apophis is cer¬ 
tainly Apepi, of whom we shall have more to say below. The 
Egyptians Misfcagmouthosis and Thummosis we cannot iden¬ 
tify. It will be noticed that Manetho’s 511 years for the 
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duration of the Hyksos domination are unacceptable if the 
view of Egyptian chronology advocated above is adopted. 

Of the expulsion of the Hyksos we have some knctwledge 
both from contemporary and from later sources. A papyrus 
of the Nineteenth Dynasty contains a folk story which clearly 
embodies a popular account of this event. The relevant pas¬ 
sage runs as follows: “ Now it came to pass that the land of 
Egypt was in dire affliction, there being no lord as king at the 
time. But King Sekenenre was ruler of the Southern City 
(Thebes). King Apepi was in Avaris, and the whole land 
was tributary to him.” Apepi is next described as calling 
together a meeting of his councillors: 

And many days after this King Apepi sent to the Piince of the 
Southern City concerning the complaints which his scribes and 
wise men had suggested to him. Now when the messenger teadicd 
the Southern City he was nilcen to the Piince. And they said 
to him, What brings thee here to the Southern City ? And tlie 
messenger said. King Apepi sends me to thee saying, Suppiess 
the hippopotamus-pool which is in Thebes, for they permit me 
no sleep day or night. Then the Prince was silent, and knew 
not how to answer the messenger of King Apepi. 

At this point the papyrus becomes fragmentary, hut we gather 
that Sekenenre sent gifts to Apepi and promised to do what 
was demanded of him. Apepi’s messenger returned to Avaris 
to his master and Sekenenre summoned a council, at which, 
however, his wise men had iro advice to give him. Apepi 
now made further demands. But at this point even the frag¬ 
ments fail us and we can follow the story no further. 

As was pointed out before, this is a folk-tale. But it is not 
an invention, and its main lines are doubtless correct. In it 
we see the Hyksos in possession of the Delta, while the Egyp¬ 
tians mrder Sekenenre still rule at least a part of Upper Egypt 
from their capital at Thebes, There can be little doubt that 
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the ridiculous story of the hippopotamus-pool recalls an 
attempt on the part of the Hyksos Apepi to pick a quarrel 
with Thebes and so to gain a pretext for invading Upper 
Egypt. 

Three kings Sekenenre of this period are known to us 
from contemporary or later documents, and the tombs of 
two of them were still known to the authorities at the time 
of the great tomb-robberies in the Twentieth Dynasty. The 
mummy of the third was found in the great cache of royal 
mummies of the New Kingdom near Der el-Bahri in i88i. 
The skull of this king is literally covered with wounds any one 
of which would probably have proved fatal, and the inference 
has generally been drawn that the threatened invasion of Upper 
Egypt by Apepi took place, and that Sekenenre was killed in 
battle defending his country. A recent writer, however, is of 
opinion that the nature of the wounds and the condition of the 
body indicate that the king was killed by insurgents in his own 
town. Between these two alternatives it seems impossible to 
decide ; and indeed it is not necessary, for we have plenty of 
evidence from more reliable quarters regarding the war of 
liberation. 

Sekenenre married a lady called Aahhotep. Her tomb was 
found many years ago at Thebes, and contained, among other 
treasures, some famous jewellery, now in Cairo, and gold in¬ 
laid daggers and axes bearing the names of her sons Kamose 
and Ahmose. If Sekenenre was the Theban who was forced 
into the death struggle with the Hyksos, and if, as seems pos¬ 
sible, he was killed before victory was achieved, we may 
reasonably expect to find his sons continuing the struggle. 
And so in fact we do. In 1908 Lord Carnarvon, the discoverer 
of Tutankliamun’s tomb, found in tire sand at Thebes a school¬ 
boy’s wooden writing-tablet bearing an exercise written in ink 
on the prepared white plaster surface. It bears every sign of 
being a copy made from some monument, probably a victory 
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stela set up in one of the Theban temples. The date is the 
third regnal year of Kamose, and the contents of the inscription 
may be paraphrased as follows: 

His Majesty said to his followeis, What boots it that I hold 
power in Thebes while anotlier lulcs in Nubia and yet another 
in Avans, and I sit in league with a Nubian and an Asiatic, each 
of us holding his portion of Egypt? And the giandees leplied, 
It IS true that the Asiatics have advanced as far south as Cusae 
(30 miles below As5mt), but we still hold good feitile land from 
Elephantine (at the Fust Cataract) to Cusae. Rest content. His 
Majesty rejected this counsel and decided on a campaign, which 
he relates as follows: I sailed down to overthrow tlie Asiatics, 
my army valiant before me lilce a blast of fiie. . . . I sent forth 
a powerful troop of Nubians (probably mercenaiies) while I spent 
the day ... to coop up Teti the son of Pepi in Nefiusi (near 
Mmiah ); I would not let him escape. I turned back the Asiatics 
who had encroached on Egypt ... I spent the night in my ship, 
glad of heart. When day dawned I was upon him like a hawk. 
When the time of peifuming the mouth (breakfast-time) came I 
overthrew him. I destroyed his wall, I slew his people. I caused 
his wife to go clown to the liver bank. My army were like lions 
with their spoil, widi slaves, herds, fat and honey, dividing up 
their possessions in gladness of heart. 

This campaign clearly refers to an attack by the Thebans 
on the southern outpost of Hyksos power at Nefrusi, held by 
a Hyksos commander called Teti. Apparently Kamosc did 
not live to complete the liberation of his country from the 
detested foreigner, and this task was left to his brotlier and 
successor on the throne, Ahraose. This we know chiefly from 
the biography which a certain admiral bearing the same name 
Ahmose as his king inscribed on the walls of his rock-tomb at 
El-Kab. After describing his boyhood and his appointment 
to his father’s commission in the ship called Offering, he 
continues; 
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Siege was laid to Avaris. I showed courage on foot before 
His Majesty and was appointed to the ship Gleamitig-in-Memphis. 
Fighting took place in the water of the canal called Pezedku of 
Avaris, I engaged at close quarters and brought off a hand. It 
was reported to the royal herald, and I received the Gold of Valour. 
There was further fighting in the same place. Again I fought 
at close quarters and brought off a hand. I received the Gold 
of Valour a second time. 

Finally we read: “ Avaris was captured •, I took captive 
there one man and three women, total four persons; His 
Majesty gave them to me as slaves. Then Sharuhen was 
besieged for three years, and His Majesty took it. I took there 
two women and one hand. They gave me the Gold of 
Valour, and the captives as slaves.” 

It will be seen from this account that the Egyptian attack 
was delivered, partly at least, in ships. But the main interest 
of this story lies in the reference to the siege of Sharuhen, for 
the town-name is spelt in the special manner reserved at this 
date for foreign words, and there can be no doubt that it lay 
not in Egypt but in Syria-Palestine. The Hyksos, driven out 
of their stronghold of Avaris, had retired to the country from 
which they came, and the Egyptians had pursued them over 
the border. This is confirmed by the biography of another 
warrior, also called Ahmose, the son of PenneHibet, who 
records that under IGng Ahmose he “ captured for him in 
Zahi a living prisoner and a hand Now Zahi is a well- 
defined part of Syria, namely the Phoenician coast, with its 
great ports Tyre and Sidon, and it is therefore clear that the 
pursuit was so successful that the Egyptian force traversed 
Palestine and emerged on the Syrian coast. Indeed, this 
might also have been inferred from an inscription of Ahmose’s 
twenty-second regnal year (the highest yet known to us) from 
the quarry at Ma'sarah, which relates that “ the stone was 
dragged by oxen which His Majesty (these last two words 
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are damaged and not quite certain) captured in his victories 
among the Phoenicians 

The significance of these campaigns of vengeance cannot be 
overestimated. It surely would have sufficed the Egyptians 
to expel the invader and to fortify their north-east frontier 
against a repetition of the catastrophe. The Wall of the 
Prince, built during very similar circumstances by the first 
king of the Twelfth Dynasty, must still have existed, even if 
dismantled and in bad repair, and wc should have expected 
the victorious Ahmose to content himself with his successes in 
Egypt, to re-foitify the wall, and to consolidate his position. 
At the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty the expulsion of the 
foreigners was not, so far as we can tell, followed by a definite 
campaign of reprisals in Asia, though it is possible that future 
discoveries may prove the expeditions of that dynasty to 
Syria-Palestine to have been on a larger scale than is at present 
believed. But when Ahmose took Sharuhen and advanced 
into Phoenicia he committed his people to a new policy which 
is at the base of the whole history of the Eighteenth and Nine¬ 
teenth Dynasties, the policy of expansion in Syria. That tllis 
policy had a commercial basis, like the earlier attempts to 
hold Nubia, is not probable. Conceived originally as a 
means of reprisal, and perhaps as the best defence against 
renewed attack, it fired the ambitions of the Egyptian kings, 
and the ease with which progress was made tempted them 
with the hope of a vast empire in Asia, Of the great powers 
which lay beyond Syria, to the east and the north-west, they 
doubtless knew very little. The evidence for the existence of 
direct trade relations with Babylonia as early as the Twelfth 
Dynasty is scanty and unreliable, and the Hittites can have 
been little more than a name in Egypt. Ahmose can hardly 
have realized, when he led his forces across the desert between 
Tanis and El-Arish, that he was laying the foundation of his 
country’s greatness and bringing her into the sphere of world 
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politics. Egypt could no longer pursue a purely African 
policy; she was now to take her place among the great 
nations of the Nearer East and the Mediterranean. 

To appreciate the far-reaching consequences of Ahmose's 
act it is necessary to remember the geographical position of 
Syria-Palestine. It is a narrow and mountainous country, 
about 400 miles in length from north to south and 40 to jo 
miles wide. On its west lies the sea; east of it is a vast tract 
of desert completely separating it, except in the north, from 
its neighbours in the Euphrates and Tigris valleys. The only 
feasible route from Mesopotamia to Syria was to ascend 
the Euphrates and then cross the desert at its narrow¬ 
est point, somewhere about the latitude of Aleppo. In 
other words Syria-Palestine formed the highway between 
Egypt and the other contemporary civilizations in Nearer 
Asia—Babylonia, Assyria, the Hittites of Asia Minor, and 
Mitanni, the land east of the upper reaches of the Euphrates. 
It was not an easy highway, but there was no other 
available. 

Syria-Palestine itself was not a very homogeneous area 
geographically. Part of it was plainland, part difficult moun¬ 
tain country; it had a long sea coast in proportion to its size, 
and internal communications were poor. Its inhabitants, 
divided by these natural features into groups with very differ¬ 
ent occupations and living very different lives, had little gift 
for political institutions, and never seem to have passed the 
stage of forming themselves into small coalitions of cities. 
The consequence was that the country invariably proved an 
easy prey to its more highly organized neighbours. What is 
more, being by geographical position in the nature of a buffer 
state, it passed into the hands first of one and then of another 
of those great powers, each anxious to hold it as an outpost 
in case of attack or a jumping-off ground for an offensive. It 
is in this battle-ground of the nations that the history of the 
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Near East is centred during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Egyptian Dynasties. 

By a singular fatality the Hyksos themselves provided Egypt 
with the new weapon which was to enable her to enter these 
lists with success. That weapon was the war chaiiot. The 
Egyptians of the Twelfth Dynasty had no knowledge of the 
horse, which however had long been known in some parts of 
Nearer Asia. It was certainly introduced into Egypt during 
the interval between the Twelfth and Eighteenth Dynasties, 
and it may reasonably be inferred that it came in with the 
Hyksos; indeed, it may well have been the superiority given 
them by the use of the chariot that enabled them so easily to 
overrun the Delta. The Egyptians were not slow to sec the 
advantages of the new weapon, and from the Early Eighteenth 
Dynasty onwaid the two-horse chariot—the Egyptians did 
not ride the horse—played a prominent part in Egyptian war¬ 
fare, and a detachment of such chariots, one of which bore the 
king himself, must, if we may believe the battle pictures, have 
accompanied every army. Without the chariolry tlie Egyp¬ 
tian conc|uests in Asia would probably never have been 
accomplished. 

But we must now follow the course of tire events wliich 
Ahmose’s invasion of Asia precipitated. Ahmose himself 
died about 1557 B.c. and was succeeded by Amenholep I, who 
reigned at least ten years. We know little of his reign except 
that he undertook an expeditio.n against Kush (Upper Nubia). 
During the Hyksos invasion the Egyptian hold on Kush had 
loosened ,• it will be remembered that ICing Sekenenre and his 
nobles lamented the fact that there was another prince ruling 
in Nubia and that Egypt was now confined to the tract of 
Nile valley from Aswan to Cusac. This expedition of 
Amenhotep is a logical step in the programme of empire. 
Not only must Egypt restore communications with Upper 
Nubia in order to have access free to the gold and other valu- 
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able products of the south, but she must also secure herself 
against any attack in the rear while engaged on her schemes 
of aggrandizement in Syria. 

Egyptian activity in Nubia was renewed in the reign of 
Amenhotep’s successor Thutmose I; the date of his succession 
is uncertain, but his reign must have come to an end just about 
I yoo B.c. In his second year this Icing set up a stela at Tombos 
at the lower end of the Second Cataract. The inscription 
which this stela bears consists of two parts. The first records 
in vague and bombastic terms the subjugation of Nubia r 
“ The Nubians have fallen for very fear and are thrown aside 
in their own land.” The second part, however, even when 
we allow for the exaggeration inseparable from the pronounce¬ 
ments of an Egyptian king, is evidence of the existence already 
of a considerable Egyptian empire in Syria; “ He opened up 
valleys that his predecessors had never seen ” writes the Icing 
of himself. And again : “ His southern boundary reaches 
to the border of this land (Nubia), his northern to the water 
which flows downstream to the south This can only be a 
reference to the Euphrates, and no better proof could be 
required of the “ insularity ” of the Egyptians of this period 
than the fact that it should strike them as extraordinary that a 
river should flow in any other direction than that of their own 
Nile. 

This Nubian expedition reached Tangur, 75 miles above 
the Third Cataract, where there is an inscription dated in the 
first month of the third season of this second year. The 
forces did not return to Egypt until some time in the king’s 
next regnal year, for from an inscription on the island of Sehel 
at the First Cataract we learn that the canal used by the expedi¬ 
tion for circumventing the rapids had become blocked up. 
The inscription states that “ His Majesty gave orders to clear 
this canal, when he found it blocked with stones and no ship 
able to sail on it. He sailed downstream on it, glad of heart, 
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for he had destroyed his enemies.” Both the Ahmoses took 
part in this expedition. The admiral records that he showed 
bravery “ in the bad water ”, and that the wretclied Nubian 
chief was hanged head downwards at the prow of his Majesty’s 
ship. The other Ahmose, the son of Pennekhbet, only relates 
that he took part in the campaign and made prisoners. 

This expedition to Nubia was followed by one to Syria, 
which shows that Thutmose I had no intention of being con¬ 
tent with the empire which he had so bombastically described 
in his stela at Tombos. Our authorities for this are again the 
two Ahmoses. The admiral relates that “ after this (the 
Nubian campaign) an expedition was made to Retenu. Ilis 
Majesty arrived in Naharin and made great slaughter among 
them. I brought off a chariot with its horses and the man 
who was in it as a living prisoner and took them to Ilis 
Majesty. I was presented with the Gold for the second 
time.” Ahmose, son of Pennekhbet, less voluble than his 
fellow-warrior, only tells us that he captured in Naharin 
twenty-one hands and a horse and chariot. 

Retenu is a place-name whose exact meaning it is difficult to 
define, for the Egyptians, even though they must have become 
well acquainted with the geography of Nearer Asia at this 
period, never evolved, so far as we can discern, a satisfactory 
nomenclature for it. Retenu, with its two divisions Upper 
and Lower, is certainly a part, perhaps the whole, of Syria- 
Palestine. Naharin seems to include the country lying imme¬ 
diately to the east of the north part of Syria, between the 
Orontes and the Euphrates. Thutmose had boasted that his 
empire extended to the Euphrates, and this may have been 
true. But this empire was clearly one which could only be 
maintained by continual military expeditions, for here is 
Thutmose himself engaged in a campaign in Naharin, which, 
if our geographical conceptions are correct, lies between him 
and the Euphrates, that is to say, within the bounds of the 
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empire which he claimed to rule. It is at the same time worthy 
of note that if in his second year Thutmose could boast of an 
empire reaching to the Euphrates, the progress made by his 
predecessors Ahmose and Amenhotep I must have been very 
rapid, much more so than we should have inferred from the 
few poor documents which have come down to us. 

The steady progress of the Eighteenth Dynasty and of the 
newly founded empire in Asia was now to be interrupted by 
one of the strangest events in Egyptian history ; a woman 
was to occupy the throne of the Pharaohs. We know that 
Thutmose I married two wives, Aahmose and Mutnofre. By 
the first he had a daughter Hatshepsut, and by the second a 
son who came to the throne as Thutmose II. There was a 
third Thutmose in the family, he who was later to reign as 
Thutmose III, but opinions are divided regarding his relation¬ 
ship to the other Thutmoses and Hatshepsut. It is certain 
that he was the son of a woman called Isis who was not of 
loyal birth or rank, but it is not clear whether his father was 
Thutmose I or Thutmose 11 . Those who take the first view 
generally assume that Thutmose III married his half-sister 
Hatshepsut; those who take the second suppose that Hatshep¬ 
sut was the wife of Thutmose II. It is perhaps not very 
important to decide which of these hypotheses is correct. 
What is important is that there followed a family feud which 
so occupied the mind of all Egypt that the empire in Asia 
was allowed to fall away completely. The internal evidence 
for this feud lies mainly in the complicated manner in which 
the names and titles of these four members of the family have 
been erased, and sometimes restored, on the buildings of their 
age. One authority holds that after the reign of Thutmose I 
Thutmose III reigned, at first alone and later along with Hat¬ 
shepsut, and that these two were then dispossessed by Thut¬ 
mose II j that on the death or abdication of the last, Thutmose 
and Hatshepsut again came to the throne, and that finally, 
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after Hatshepsut’s death, Thutmose III reigned alone. The 
evidence for this theory is far too complicated and technical 
to be discussed here, and it will suffice to say that there is 
much in favour of the more straightforward scheme which 
brings the family to the throne in the order: Thutmose I, 
Thutmose 11 , Thutmose III with Hatshepsut, and finally, after 
Hatshepsut’s death, Thutmose III alone. 

The evidence regarding the progress of events in Syria 
during the reign of Thutmose II is puzzling. Ahmose the 
admiral had died in the previous reign, but Ahmose the son 
of PenneJchbet was still active and records a campaign in 
Shasu in which prisoners were captured. Shasu appears to 
be the Bedawin country in the south of Palestine, and it is 
strange to find the Egyptians fighting so near home, unless this 
was a mere Bedawi raid on their line of communications. 
That this was probably the case is suggested by a very frag¬ 
mentary inscription from the temple of Der el-Bahri which 
seems to have recorded victories of Thutmose It in Upper 
Retenu, and in connexion with them refers to elephants and 
to the district of Niy. The association of Niy with elephants 
we shall meet again later, and though the position of Niy is 
doubtful, it is certainly to be placed not far, if at all, west of 
the Euphrates. This looks as if at some period in the reign 
the Asiatic empire was still unimpaired, and there was perhaps 
justification for the boast which the king made on the day of 
his coronation that “ all peoples are subject to him, Asiatics 
and Nubians. The fear of him is in the lands of the Plauncbu 
(Mediterranean islands). His southern boundary is at the 
Horn of the Earth (Napata, just above the Fourth Cataract),, 
his northern at the ends of the earth. Asia is a dependency of 
his Majesty, and his envoy is not turned away in the lands of 
the Phoenicians.” 

When Thutmose III came to the throne he was so young 
that Hatshepsut, his stepmother according to the more prob- 
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able theory, succeeded in getting herself accepted as his regent. 
It -would seem that there -was a party in the state who regarded 
her as representing the direct line of rulers better than her 
ward, who owed his birth to an obscure concubine, and his 
throne, if we may believe the evidence of one of his own 
inscriptions, to a piece of sacerdotal jugglery in the temple of 
Amun. Yet it was not until the fifth or sixth year of the 
reign that Hatshepsut felt powerful enough to show her hand 
and proclaim herself king along with Thutmose. It is difficult 
for a modern to realize what a complete overturning of Egyp¬ 
tian tradition was involved in this step. A woman ruler of 
Egypt was a self-contradictory idea, and Hatshepsut could only 
meet it by the compromise of representing herself as a man and 
in man’s clothing. She had at least a man’s energy, for about 
her ninth year—she numbered her regnal years from the acces¬ 
sion of her fellow-ruler Thutmose—she completed the build¬ 
ing of one of the most magnificent temples ever raised in 
Egypt, and was able to announce to the court the successful 
result of an expedition on a large scale to Punt, the incense¬ 
bearing land in the south, probably somewhere near the mouth 
of the Arabian Gulf. In the scenes with which she adorned 
the walls of her new temple she attempted to justify her 
accession to the throne by depicting the incidents of her 
divine birth as child of her mother Aahmose by the god 
Amen-Re, and her nomination as heir by Thutmose I, a purely 
fictitious incident. Elsewhere were shown the marvels of the 
Punt expedition, the country itself and its strange inhabitants, 
the great ships of burden en route thither, and returning with 
their cargoes of precious woods, myrrh, ebony, ivory, gold, 
apes, dogs, skins, and thirty-one living myrrh trees, which 
were planted in front of the temple itself. 

Hatshepsut was still alive in Year 20 of the joint reign 5 
but by Year 23 she had vanished from the scene and Thutmose 
HI ruled alone. If during her life Thutmose had covered his 
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hatred for her with the cloak of decency, once she was dead 
he made no further pretence. On the walls of her temple her 
name was systematically erased wherever it occurred, and her 
statues were thrown out into an old quarry close by, from 
which the patience of American excavators is still extracting 
the fragments and fitting them together. Those of her favour¬ 
ites who still lived were proscribed, and the names even of 
those who were dead, including Senmut, the architect of her 
temple, were eliminated from the walls of their tombs; every¬ 
thing possible was done to obliterate the memory both of the 
queen herself and of those who had espoused her cause. 

Thutmose had been compelled not only to share his throne 
but also to remain inactive iix Thebes, cultivating the arts of 
peace while the rapid defection of his Asiatic subjects called for 
the exercise of those of war. He was, moreover, a born 
warrior, and he had not been allowed to fight. Slight wonder 
then that his thoughts, when death rid him of his tiresome 
incubus, turned at once to Syria. In Year 22 he was already 
preparing his first campaign in the frontier town of Tharu, 
the later Selle, on the north-east frontier of the Delta, and in 
the following year he set foot for the first time in Syria- 
Palestine. Of tlte seventeen campaigns that followed between 
the king’s twenty-third and forty-second regnal years he has - 
left us an all too brief account on the walls of the corridor 
which surrounds the granite shrine in the Amun-temple at 
Karnak-—an account rendered difficult to interpret by our 
ignorance of the whereabouts of quite half the localities named. 

The state of things in Syria after so many years of neglect 
mj.rst have been critical. The chief of Kadesh on the Orontes 
in North Syria had organized a rebellion against the Egyptian 
supremacy, and along with the forces of many other Syrian 
towns had shut himself up in Megiddo, a stronghold north¬ 
east of Mount Carmel, in the Plain of Esdraelon. Thutmose 
marched from Tharu to Gaza, and delayed only a single day 
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there. Eleven days later he was at Carmel in touch with the 
enemy forces. A council of war was now held, at which 
Thutmose seems to have favoured advance over Carmel by 
the more direct but narrower pass, while his officers preferred 
a turning movement by either the Taanach or the Zefti road. 
The king’s counsel prevailed, and the pass was safely negoti¬ 
ated, the enemy apparently having expected him by the 
Taanach route. The next day Thutmose gave battle on his 
whole front. The Syrians were defeated and fled headlong 
into Megiddo, where they were hauled up the walls by their 
clothes, the terrified inhabitants having already closed the 
gates. Had the Egyptians pressed their advantage the town 
might have been taken at the first onslaught, but they stopped 
to plunder the enemy’s baggage, and the opportunity was lost. 
The delay, however, was only temporary ; Megiddo was en¬ 
circled with a siege-work called “ Thutmose encircles the 
Asiatics ” and finally succumbed. Three other cities, includ¬ 
ing Yenoam, laid down their arms, and the harvest of the 
Plain of Esdraelon was reaped by the Egyptians, the season 
for the expedition having doubtless been chosen for this very 
purpose. 

The account of Campaign 2 in Year 24 is a mere list of what 
is termed “ tribute ”. We are not bound to take this term 
literally, and when we find among it the “ tribute ” of the 
chief of Assyria, consisting mainly of lapis lazuli, we may see 
in this no more than the desire of Assyria to propitiate by a 
timely gift the new political and military force which had so 
suddenly appeared not far beyond her borders. 

On the other hand, one eminent Assyridlogist takes a very 
different view of the matter. He points out that the years of 
Thutmose’s maximum activity in the north of Syria correspond 
to a period about which Assyrian records are ominously silent, 
and he is of opinion that in the campaign of Year 24 Thutmose 
crossed the Euphrates, subjugated, at least for the moment, 
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the land of Mitanni, and even inflicted a defeat upon the 
Assyrians. In this case the “ tribute ” of Assyria would have 
been no propitiatory gift but a real exaction. The importance 
of this view, which brings Egypt into direct contact with one 
of the great empires of the East much earlier than had previ¬ 
ously been supposed, will be imagined, and it is to be hoped 
that future discoveries will settle the point. 

Of the third and fourth campaigns no record is preserved. 
The scene of the fifth, in Year 29, was Zahi, the Phoenician 
coast, where two important towns were sacked. In the next 
year Thutmose was in Syria on his sixth campaign. He over¬ 
threw Kadesh on the Orofites and harvested its grain. One 
of the towns visited in this year has by some been identified 
with Simyra, a town on the coast in the latitude of Kadesh, 
and it has been suggested that the expedition went by sea. 
This seems at any rate to be true of the expedition of the next 
year. Year 31, for in this campaign, the seventh, as well as in 
the next two, wc find references to ports or harbours—though 
the translation is not quite certain—where supplies were 
accumulated. 

The eighth campaign, in Year 33, is particularly important, 
for in this year the king set up a tablet beside that of his 
predecessor Thutmose I on the Euphrates. He actually 
crossed the river, and he also fought a successful battle 
somewhere near it, but on which side is not clear. On his 
retufn from this battle he visited the district of Niy, and we 
learn from the biography of one of his officers, Amenemhab, 
that an elephant hunt took place there, in which the king 
was only saved frdm the attack of an enraged elephant by 
the bravery of Amenemhab, who slashed the animars trunk 
(which he calls a “ hand ”) with his sword. In this year 
“ tribute ” was received from “ Kheta the Great ”, the land 
of the Hittites. 

The rest of the campaigns call for no detailed treatment, 
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and indeed they are very cursorily dealt with in the Annals 
themselves. The ninth and tenth took place in Phoenicia, and 
the record of the eleventh and twelfth is lost. The last five 
consist mainly of lists of “ tribute ”, with an occasional refer¬ 
ence to the sacking of a city. 

The lists of towns captured on these campaigns, which 
Thutmose inscribed on the pylons of the temple of Amun 
at Karnak, give us some idea of the devastation he had wrought 
in Asia. A list of 119 towns from the north of Palestine 
down into Judasa, and including the district round Damascus, 
is headed “ List of the peoples of Upper Retenu which his 
Majesty confined in Megiddo on his first expedition”. A 
second list of 248 names of cities in Northern Syria gives 
the places captured on the later campaigns. On the Sixth 
Pylon is an inscription intended as a conclusion to the 
Annals. It tells how the king established three Feasts of 
Victory, and presented to Amun three cities and 1578 Syrian 
prisoners between Year 23 and Year 42 of his reign. The 
number of prisoners does not seem very large, even when we 
allow for the difficulty of bringing prisoners home. The real 
explanation of this probably lies in the fact that the forces 
engaged on these expeditions were comparatively small. The 
booty after the battle and siege of Megiddo was only 340 
prisoners, 83 hands (of the slain), and 924 chariots. It seems 
hard to believe that Thutmose opened up the way into Syria 
by killing 83 of the enemy, though the figures are his own and 
not likely to be an underestimate. Yet these were earth- 
shaking events in their time, which caused alarm in Assyria 
and among the Hittites, and set the whole Near East in a 
ferment. It is impossible not to admire the economy of 
means by which they were accomplished—a striking testi¬ 
mony to the military and organizing abilities of the Egyptians 
and their king. 

When Thuttnose Ill’s successor Amenhotep II came to the 
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throne he inherited a wide empire in Asia. It was not, how¬ 
ever, to be maintained by idleness, and in his first or second 
year he was compelled to lead an army into Syria. The 
evidence for this is a much-damaged stela at Karnak, from 
which we learn of fighting in the neighbourhood of Sliemesh- 
Edom, somewhere in north Palestine, of the crossing of a ford, 
possibly on the Orontes, and of a return towards Egypt 
through the district of Niy. This must have been a cam¬ 
paign of some importance, for seven Syrian princes who had 
been captured in Tikhsi were brought back to Thebes and 
there slaughtered by the king’s own hand ; the bodies of six 
were then exposed upon the walls of the city, and that of the 
seventh was sent up to Napata in Upper Nubia to be an example 
to the Nubians of the dread consequences of revolt. A quairy 
inscription of Year 4 of the reign tells us that boundary tablets 
had been set up in Naharin and in the district of Napata, near 
the Fourth Cataract. This is the first occasion on which this 
latter area appears as part of the Egyptian empire, and the 
advance to the Fourth Cataract must he attributed either to 
Amenhotep II himself or to Thutmose III, who did indeed 
record the clearing of the old canal at the First Cataract in 
Year 50, and inscribed on the Karnak pylons long lists of 
Nubian cities said to have been overthrown. The importance 
of this last advance in Nubia is apt to be overlooked beside the 
more spectacular events in Asia. Yet the mere necessity to 
hold open the trade route to the south could hardly he made 
an excuse for such far-reaching advances as that now embarked 
upon. The lust for empire was aroused, and the king’s heart 
might reasonably swell with pride when he reflected that his 
word was law from the Fourth Cataract of the Nile to the 
waters of the Euphrates. 

Thutmose IV, who came to the throne about 1420 B.c., did 
his part in holding the prize which his ancestors had won. 
He led more than one expedition to Naharin, and one of his 
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officers describes himself as going “ from Naharin to Karoy 
(Napata) behind His Majesty on the battle-field 

Still more important than these campaigns was the innova¬ 
tion introduced by Thutmose IV when he married a daughter 
of Artatama, King of Mitanni. This is the first instance known 
to us in which a Pharaoh had looked abroad for a wife, and it 
inaugurates a series of diplomatic marriages which play a very 
large part in the history of the Near East during the next 
century or more. We do not know from which side the 
approach was made, but the guess may be hazarded that both 
parties were now uneasy at the growing power of the Hittites. 
Geographically the alliance was a sound one, for, should the 
Hittites attack Mitanni they laid open their right Hank to an 
attack by Egypt through North Syria, while, on the other 
hand, an attempt by the Hittites to establish themselves in 
North Syria would leave their left flank exposed to the armies 
of Mitanni. 

Thutmose IV was succeeded by his son Amenhotep III 
about 14H B.c. Whether this ruler deserved the epithets “ the 
Magnificent ” and “ the Golden ” that have been lavished upon 
him is not at all certain. In outw^ard show and luxurious 
expenditure he was at least the equal of his fellows; but the 
fact remains that he inherited a mighty empire and bequeathed 
it to his successor in a state of rapid disintegration. He 
reigned at least thirty-six years, and perhaps chance has 
treated him hardly in that not a single piece of evidence has 
survived which proves him to have fought in Asia. One of 
his most prominent officials, Amenhotep the son of Hapu, 
does indeed mention the capture of prisoners in Syria, and 
tells us that he also saw the king fighting j but this may have 
been in Nubia. He did at least carry on the example set by 
his father by marrying Gilukhipa, daughter of Shuttarna, the 
now reigning king of Mitanni ; and later in the reign another 
Mitanni princess, Tadukhipa, daughter of Dushratta, who was 
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ShuttarnaT successor on the throne, was brought to Egypt anci 
married, apparently, first to Amenhotep III himself and later 
to his son Akhenateii. 

We know singularly little of this reign, which is supposed 
to be the high-water mark of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The 
pomps and vanities were certainly not wanting. A series of 
large commemorative .scarabs was issued to celebrate several 
of the great events of the reign. One tells of the king’s 
marriage with his first wife Tiy: “ She is the wife of a 
mighty king whose southern boundary is far away at Karoy 
and his nortltern far awayin Naharin”. A scarab of Year 2 
relates how large numbers of desert game had been observed 
at a place called Shetep, possibly in the Delta, llis Majesty 
went downstream in the royal barque. One hundred and 
seventy of the animals were driven into an enclosure, and 
of these the king succeeded in capturing fifty-six in a single 
day. The marriage with Gilukhipa is announced, on a com¬ 
memorative scarab issued in Year 10, and we learn, that she 
brought to Egypt a train of no fewer than 317 persons. In 
Year ii Amenhotep commemorated on a scarab an artificial 
lake which he made for the delectation of his wife Tiy, more 
than a mile in length and nearly a quarter of a mile in breadth; 
its traces can still be seen. Add to these the facts that the 
king celebrated his first jecf-fcstival (a festival celebrated in the 
thirtieth year after a king’s nomination as heir, and thereafter 
every three years) in this thirtieth regnal year, and a third in his 
thirty-sixth, and we have practically all the informal ion that is 
to be gathered about this reign. It is miserably little. At the 
same time let us not make the mistake pf thinking that history 
consists solely in a record of campaigns. The arts of peace 
certainly flourished in Amenhotep’s reign j the architects, the 
sculptors and the painters were busily employed. It may be, 
too, that internally the country progressed, that social reforms 
were instituted, that justice was better administered or that 
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irrigation was improved. These things may be so, though 
we see no sign of it. But, in any case, what was wanted if 
Egypt was to maintain her place in the great struggle of the 
nations now in progress in tiie Near East was a warrior-king, 
prepared to hold with a firm hand the empire that had been 
handed down to him by three generations of soldiers. Amen- 
hotep’s qualities were not those of a soldier, and the empire 
was in consequence doomed. 

Before passing on, however, to the details of its downfall 
we must pause for a moment and contemplate the Egyptian 
state and people as they were at this fateful moment in their 
career. At the head of the state stood the king, an unlimited 
monarch, responsible to none for his actions. How should 
he be, indeed, when he was a god, the son of a god, as any 
Egyptian might see from the walls of his temple, on which 
his artists had depicted the actual visit of the Sun-god to the 
Queen his mother, and—a little inconsequently—the actual 
moulding of the royal babe by Khnum the potter-god ? The 
king was also the incarnation on earth of Horus, the falcon- 
god. This deity had, as wc shall shortly see, become identified 
at an early date with the Sun-god Re under the composite name 
Re-Horus-of-the-Horizon. Consequently the king was at 
one and the same time Re-Horus and the son of Re-Horus. 
This paradox seems not to have disturbed the Egyptian, whose 
toleration of religious inconsistencies was one of his most 
remarkable national characteristics. 

Now the ritual of Egyptian religion was drawn mainly 
from two sources, the worship of the Sun-god and that of 
Osiris. Osiris, according to the legend, had been killed by 
his brother Set j but his son Horus had constituted himself the 
“ champion of his father ” and avenged his murder. In view 
■of this legend the priest in the Osiris-cult was always regarded 
as representing Horus, the son who ministers to his father. 
Consequently the king, who was himself Horus, was clearly 
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marked out as higli-priest in any ritual which owed its origin 
to the worship of Osiris. And since the Osirian idea that the 
high-priest was the son of the god whom he served had also 
influenced the solar side of the Egyptian religion, the king, 
being also son of the Sun-god, had a double claim to he the 
high-priest of his people. 

It was naturally impossible that the king should act as priest 
in every temple in the land, and he had consec|uently at a very 
early date delegated his powers to others, and probably only 
served as officiant priest from time to time in services of 
special importance. 

The prestige given to the king by the fact that he was both 
himself a god and the only intermediary between his people 
and the gods can easily be imagined. He was, moreover, the 
sole administrative and legislative head of the state. Though 
he might, and in the nature of things must, depute his powers, 
he did not divide them. There was no national legislative 
assembly, and though the evidence regarding the source of 
laws is scanty, it would seem that they were nothing more than 
pronouncements of the Pharaoh. It is true that we occasion- 
ally read of tiie king’s ca/ling together his nobles or courtiers 
and asking their opinion; but there is nothing to show that 
this is more than an informal council, and in point of fact its 
advice is more often rejected than taken. 

Next to the king stands the vizier. Pie is a permanent 
official answerable to the king alone, and possessed of very 
wide powers. At certain periods of Egyptian history there 
were two viziers, one for Upper and one for Lower Egypt, 
but this was not always the case, A vizier called Rekhmire, 
who served Thutmose III, has left in his tomb an inscription 
containing the charge made by the king to the vizier on his 
installation in his office. Whether the high standard of rec¬ 
titude and impartiality spoken of in this inscription was always 
reached we may be permitted to doubt, A regular daily 
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routine prevailed in the vizier’s office, and he received each 
day the reports of all departments of the state, and himself 
reported to the Pharaoh. 

While the vizier dealt in effect with all branches of the 
administration, he was in the popular mind especially closely 
associated with the administration of justice. The trite regu¬ 
larity with which justice is talked about in Egyptian literature 
leads us to suspect that it was more often hoped for than 
received. The means to justice were, however, present, for 
in Rekhmire’s tomb is a picture of the vizier’s judgement-hall, 
where the vizier sits with the “ Great Ones of Upper Egypt ” 
on his right and left, while the petitioners are brought up the 
centre of the hall. 

Whether the “ Great Ones of Upper Egypt ” acted as a 
jury or court we do not know. Important crimes seem to 
have been tried, in the New Empire at any rate, by a kenbet 
or court, whose constitution varied according to the nature 
of the crime and the status of the criminal. There was a 
Great Kenbet of Thebes, and another of Heliopolis, but it is 
impossible to say how far even these were permanent. In 
trials of capital importance it is clear that sentence of death 
had to be passed, or at least confirmed, by the king himself. 

About finance we know little more than can be inferred 
from the existence of numerous titles of what are clearly 
treasury officials. The finances of the country were certainly 
centralized in the royal treasury ; but it is not clear what the 
relation of this was to the treasuries of the temples, now rapidly 
filling as tribute flowed in from Syria and the South. The 
people were certainly taxed, perhaps heavily, or so at least 
they thought. The author of the literary composition known 
to us as the Satire on the Professions describes the unhappy 
plight of the peasant compelled to pay taxes in kind; the 
worm, the hippopotamus, the locusts, the mice, and even the 
sparrows, have taken their toll of his crop, and when the 
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collector arrives with his bodyguard of Nubians armed with 
sticks there is no corn left to pay him with, and the poor 
peasant is beaten and thrown into the canal. 

The people of Egypt must then as now have been for the 
most part humble tillers of the soil. They must have worked 
under very much the same conditions as ihose under which 
they have worked ever since, until the British intervention in 
1882 put an end to forced labour, and the introduction of the 
railway brought them some of the minor luxuries of civiliza¬ 
tion. Field labour in Egypt is excessively hard, for the fertile 
mud of the Nile is heavy and stubborn, and the need for water¬ 
ing endless. The labour of his hands entitled the peasant then 
as now to a diet of little more than bread, onions, dried fish 
and vegetable soup. In addition to raising crops of wheat and 
barley, and cultivating the date, the vine and the fig, the peasant 
was also a herdsman who tended oxen and kine, sheep, goats 
and pigs. Education there was none, and if one in a hundred 
could write twenty years ago the figure in Pharaonic times 
was probably not more tlian one in a thousand. 

Far removed from the peasants were the nobles. These 
must in the main have been the descendants of those warriors 
who had helped the Theban kings of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Dynasties to drive out the Asiatics. During the 
invasion part of Upper Egypt had been in foreign hands, and 
internal chaos must have brought to their end many of the 
great noble families which had been such a menace to the 
throne in the Old and Middle Kingdoms. We know that 
the conquerors of the early Eighteenth Dynasty were accus¬ 
tomed to reward their followers with gifts of land and servants, 
and such gifts must have been the basis of the large estates of 
the New Empire. 

In the lives of these fortunate nobles business was tempered 
with amusement. When ftot engaged on a campaign the 
affairs of their estates called for their attention, in their own 
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interests if not in those of their royal master. For their leisure 
there were such sports as killing birds in the marshes with the 
boomerang, or spearing fish with a long harpoon, both difficult 
methods of hunting now practised only by the sportsman. At 
home there were feasting and wine parties, often with music 
and dancing. 

Between these noblemen and the common people was the 
very numerous class of officials, much more numerous now 
that the affairs of the kingdom had become more highly organ¬ 
ized and the whole state more bureaucratic. Some of the 
higher offices were naturally held by men of noble rank, but 
below these there was a vast army of clerks and scribes. The 
payment of taxes, the collection of tribute from abroad, and 
the management of the large estates, all involved a considerable 
amount of accountancy. The author of the Satire on the Pro¬ 
fessions advises his readers to learn to write. The scribe, he 
says, suffers none of the tribulations of the husbandman and 
the soldier; he is one who directs the work of others, and 
pays no taxes, for he can always discharge his dues by writing. 
These men were the paid portion of the population. 

With them may perhaps be reckoned the merchants, of 
whom we know very little, and the better-class artisans. 
Trade consisted chiefly of barter, and the baker, when he 
needed shoes, usually paid the shoemaker in bread. At the 
same time, though there was no money in our sense of the 
term, the values of commodities were often reckoned in terms 
of fixed weights of gold, silver or copper. 

Quite apart from all these classes stood the priests. Import¬ 
ant priesthoods in the temples of the larger cities were no doubt 
still held by nobles, as in the Middle Kingdom, but generally 
speaking the priesthood had become much more a profession 
than ever before. This is partly to be explained by the enor¬ 
mous increase in the power and wealth of the temples caused by 
the continual stream of tribute and slaves which the Syrian and 
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Nubian campaigns brought in. Thutmose III dedicated 
three Syrian cities to Ainun of Karnak, and Ramesses III of 
the Twentieth Dynasty has left us an account—actually drawn 
up by his son—of his immense benefactions to the great 
temples in land, cattle, precious metals, valuable woods, and 
works of art, which border on the fabulous. Small wonder 
that with all this wealth at their backs the priesthood were 
numerous and formidable. 

We have still said nothing of the soldiers. In the Middle 
Kingdom each feudal lord had, when called upon to follow 
his king to war, brought his own detachment of men-at-arms 
with him. We can readily understand that in the New 
Empire, when campaigns might be almost annual in their 
recurrence, something much more in the nature of a standing 
army must have grown up. And yet we know little about it. 
Tile Satire on the Professions advises young men to avoid 
military service ; but this was perhaps not always possible, 
for there seems to have been something in the nature of a levy 
or conscription. At the same time, by those wlio rose high 
in it, the military profession was highly esteemed, and the 
noble could inscribe on his tomb no more glorious boast than 
that he had followed his master on the field of battle. 

So much for social conditions in Egypt under the New 
Empire. But for our purpose it is necessary to know not 
only how men Jived but also how they thought. Fortunately 
there is more evidence for the second than for the first. The 
great period of Egypt’s mental activity is to be placed, like 
the great period of her art, not in the New Empire but in the 
Old and Middle Kingdoms. Thus the science of mathematics 
had in 2000 b.c. reached a remarkable stage of development. 
At that moment the Egyptian had already devised a decimal 
notation which enabled him to count up to millions. He 
could multiply together any two numbers, mainly by an in¬ 
genious system of doubling, and similarly he could divide any 
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number by any other. His grip of fractions -was remarkable, 
though he only wrote down those whose numerator was i, 
that is to say, those which we call aliquot parts. He could 
measure angles by their tangent, could find the area of a 
rectangular and perhaps also of a triangular field correctly, 
and made a close approximation to the area of the circle by 
squaring eight-ninths of its diameter. He could calculate 
the cubic content of a box or a cylindrical bin, but his best 
achievement was the correct determination of the volume of 
a truncated pyramid, that is, a pyramid with its top cut 
off. 

His discoveries in astronomy are less well known to us. 
Observation of the heliacal rising of the star Sirius or Sothis 
—that is, of the day when, after being invisible for some time, 
the star again began to be visible just before sunrise—had 
enabled him to establish a comparatively accurate calendar as 
early as 2781 b.c., or even, according to some authorities, 1460 
years earlier than that. He was certainly aware of the fixity 
of the Pole Star of his day, and used it to determine the orienta¬ 
tion of his temples and other buildings. 

In medicine he lagged behind, for here the influence of 
magic (see below, p. 74) played a baneful part. The Egyp¬ 
tians were undoubtedly well acquainted with quite a number 
of animal, vegetable and mineral substances which were of 
value in simple complaints. These, however, even when true 
specifics for the diseases for which they were given, were 
almost invariably compounded with a number of ingredients 
of an unpleasant nature, and were prescribed to be taken in a 
particular way, often accompanied by the reciting of a magical 
formula. Our opinion of Egyptian medicine has, however, 
recently been enhanced by the discovery of a surgical papyrus, 
which, though it betrays no knowledge of operative surgery 
in the modern sense, shows careful observation of the nature 
of the various types of injury to flesh and bone, and consider- 
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able experience of stitching and bandaging, and of the use of 
splints and supports. 

Of Egyptian literature little need be said here. Like the 
arts and the sciences it had probably reached as higli a point 
in the Middle Kingdom as it was destined to reach. At that 
time the Egyptians had already arrived at the conception of 
literature, the art of writing for writing’s sake. They had 
cultivated the art of the short story, which was still further 
developed under the New Empire. The lyrical genre, which 
appears in the form of a few hymns to deities and kings in the 
Middle Kingdom, made rapid progress in the New Empire, 
and Egypt produced some of the finest love poems which the 
world can boast. But the greatest achievement of her liteia- 
ture is perhaps the didactic composition, such as it first appears 
in the Proverbs of Plalihotep, a Middle Kingdom production 
perhaps based on an Old Kingdom original. 7 diis type of 
composition originated in mere collections of wise sayings 
attributed to great men of the past, but as time went on 
assumed more variety and nobler forms. In this genre again 
the New Kingdom did not lag behind, and there is a good 
specimen of it in the Satire on the Professions to which we 
have more than once alluded. 

Among the Greeks the Egyptians had the reputation of 
being profound philosophers. It is difficult to see how they 
acquired this, for nothing is more certain than tliat they did 
not deserve it. The shrewd comments on practical life found 
in the didactic papyri do not amount to philosophy, though 
they do amount to wisdom. Speculation on the nature of 
things was not part of the mental make-up of the Egyptian. 
He was incurious and unreflective, so much so that the most 
outstanding trait in hia thought was a remarkable ability to 
maintain two mutually contradictory beliefs or hypotheses 
without any sense of incongruity. This is perhaps to be 
traped to an even more fundamental attitude of mind, an in- 
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nate conservatism which made him hesitate to cast aside any¬ 
thing he had ever accepted, either a political institution or a 
religious belief; when expediency recommended a change he 
accepted the inevitable, but compromised by retaining the old 
side by side with the new. The Kingdom of Egypt was 
originally formed by the combination under one ruler of two 
separate kingdoms, that of Upper and that of Lower Egypt. 
That the first kings of United Egypt should combine the titles 
of both separate kings is not perhaps surprising, but that they 
should still be retained three thousand years later is an instance 
of conservatism almost without parallel. 

This extreme conservative attitude of mind and the conse¬ 
quent ability to embrace contradictory beliefs at one and the 
same time are the keys to the proper understanding of Egyptian 
history. In nothing is it more clearly seen than in the sphere 
of religion and ethics. Egypt as we first know it was an 
assemblage of separate tribes with a religion which may have 
arisen in a true totemic state of society, and which may still be 
called totemistic. Each tribe had its own totem animal or 
plant, and as the stronger tribes absorbed the weaker, so the 
totems of the stronger prevailed ; though, in accordance with 
principles enunciated above, those of the weaker rarely dis¬ 
appeared entirely. In this way it came about that at the time 
of the Unification of the Two Lands there were to be found in 
Egypt a large number of deities, probably pure totems in 
origin, but now represented in human form with the head of 
the totem animal. Foremost among these was Horus the 
falcon-god who, being the deity of a tribe which had played 
a great part in the Unification, had by this time become almost 
a national deity. With him survived a number of other 
animal-headed gods, Sebek the crocodile, Thoth the ibis, 
Anubis the jackal, and many more. Side by side with tltem, 
however, were a number of gods of wholly different origin, 
partly nature-gods like Re the Sun-god, Nut the sky-goddess, 
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and Nun the god of the primeval chaos, and partly gods of 
neither natural nor totemic origin, like Osiris, Isis and Neph- 
thys. This miscellaneous pantheon, to which must still be 
added a few deifications of abstract ideas, such as Maat die 
goddess of justice and Heka the god of magic, lasted through¬ 
out Egyptian history. Obviously no Egyptian could serve 
all his gods, and in practice what happened was that most of 
the gods were localized in one or more cities. The pious 
Egyptian thus worshipped in the main the god or goddess of 
his city. But he also owed allegiance to a state-god. Power¬ 
ful as Horus was in the early days of Egyptian history, he was 
not able completely to suppress Rc, the Sun-god of Heliopolis 
in the Delta, and the priests, by means of the legend that the 
Sun-god flew across the sky daily in the manner of a falcon, had 
quite early evolved the syncrete Rc-Horus-of-tlie-lIorizon in 
order to satisfy the adherents of both gods. This syncrete 
deity reached the dignity of a state-god at least as early as the 
Fifth Dynasty, when a Heliopolitan family secured the throne. 
When the Thebans drove out the Asiatics and seized the llirone 
of all Egypt at the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty, the 
little known Theban god Araun must of necessity become the 
state-deity. But in accordance with the usual Egyptian reluc¬ 
tance to abandon anything once held, he was combined with 
the old state-deity under the new name Amen-Re-Idorus-of- 
the-Horizon. Even Amen-Re himself was to some extent 
local, at any rate he was still so at the beginning of the Eight¬ 
eenth Dynasty, in that his sphere was Egypt and Egypt alone. 
With the advance of the Egyptian arms in Asia and Africa 
and the coming of the conception of empire a fundamental 
change took place. The conquered lands were now Egyptian 
territory, and therefore Amun must not only rule them, he 
must also be regarded as their creator. To this change from 
isolation to empire we thus owe what is probably the one 
advance made in Egyptian theology in three thousand years, 
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the conception of a god who is the god not only of Egypt but 
of the universe. 

What did religion mean to the ordinary Egyptian Prob¬ 
ably very little. He doubtless shouted with the rest as the 
image of Amen-Re passed by, borne in its sacred boat on the 
shoulders of the priests. At certain festivals he may have 
witnessed ceremonies in the local .temple ; but in the daily 
ritual he could take no part, for this was perfoimed by the 
priest alone, who with infinite precautions entered the holy of 
holies, brought out the god from his shrine, washed, censed, 
perfumed and dressed him, and gave him the food he needed. 
For the gods and, we may add, the dead, too, were creatures 
of like needs and passions with men, and behaved as men did 
in the endless stories and legends in which their adventures, 
reputable and disreputable, were embodied. 

There was one god, however, in whom every Egyptian took 
a keen if a morbid interest. Osiris, probably a deified early 
king, had originally been a local god of Busiris in the Delta, 
but by the Twelfth Dynasty he had become domiciled in 
Abydos as god of the dead. The future life was conceived 
by the Egyptians in different forms not only in different 
periods, but, characteristically enough, at one and the same 
period. At one time the ambition of the dying Egyptian had 
been to voyage daily across the sky with the Sun-god in the 
sun-barque. Indeed, this idea never entirely disappeared, 
though in the period we are discussing the conception of the 
next life as spent somewhere in the West under the rule of 
Osiris “ Chief of the Westerners ” was more popular. The 
new life was to resemble the old very closely. The dead 
would continue to live in what was quite definitely a physical 
sense ; they would require food and drink, and they would 
still be noblemen or peasants, as the case might be, in a happier 
agricultural land, where the corn grew ten feet high. In order 
that this life might be enjoyed at all there must be a body to 
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enjoy it, and hence elaborate care was taken to preserve the 
body by mummification, to provide it in the tomb with a daily 
supply of food and drink, and to prevent malicious persons 
from disturbing it in search of the gold and other valuables 
buried with it for use in the next life. It is typical of the 
Egyptians’ mentality that they found no inconsistency in con¬ 
ceiving the physical body .as still in the tomb and at the same 
time active in the new land in the West. Yet they were 
clearly troubled by doubts. They constantly spoke of them¬ 
selves as loving life and hating death, and their funerary beliefs 
are evidence of an almost pathetic hope that in spite of appear¬ 
ances to the contrary all might yet be well, and a concentrated 
'attempt to stave off the inevitable by a series of tricks and 
devices. 

In these devices magic played a conspicuous part. To the 
mind of the Egyptians actions were of two kinds, ordinary 
and magic. The latter were such as were brought about by 
performing certain prescribed acts, at a prescribed time, in a 
prescribed place, and accompanied by the recitation of certain 
prescribed words. Such acts and words were based on what 
is usually called sympathetic magic. Similar things arc held 
to have power to affect one another. To stick pins into a 
wax image of one’s rival will cause her to have pains. A burn 
can he cured hy reciting the words used by Isis to Horus when 
he once burned himself. The dead man can be protected 
against the innumerable dangers awaiting him not only in the 
next world but on the way thither by placing in the coffin with 
him a papyrus containing the correct rhagic spells for meeting 
each danger. The complete collection of all such spells as 
have been found on various funerary rolls of the New King¬ 
dom is knoYm to us, though it was not to the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, as the Book of the Dead. Among them are spells for 
summoning the ferryman to take one across to the nether 
world, for avoiding being separated from one’s heart when 
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there, and for enabling one to assume the forms of various 
birds and animals. But die most strildng is that which con¬ 
tains the Protestation of Innocence and the Weighing of the 
Soul. The student of religion examining this spell might 
easily be tempted to admire the high moral standard revealed 
by it. A number of sins are enumerated, of each of which 
the dead map protests himself innocent, and a picture is shown 
in which his heart is weighed in the scales against an ostrich 
feather, the symbol of truth or justice. The high hopes of 
Egyptian ethics held out by these disappear, however, when 
we remember that the very papyrus that contains them is 
intended to help the dead man to cheat the judgement and so 
avoid the consequence of his sins. Even if he has been a 
notorious thief the magic words of the papyrus “ I have not 
stolen ” will serve as a substitute for innocence, and the pic¬ 
ture of the scales in which his heart proves lighter than the 
feather will by sympathetic magic ensure his acquittal. 

Must we then deny to the Egyptians any moral code what¬ 
soever ? Surely not. There were good and bad men in 
Egypt as elsewhere. Many nobles claimed to have “ fed the 
hungry and clothed the naked There were doubtless just 
judges and good kings, and in some insignificant stelae set up 
by poor members of the staff of the royal cemetery in the 
Nineteenth Dynasty we seem to see traces of the doctrine of 
sin, repentance and forgiveness, and even of humility. Yet 
little of this is apparent in the more pretentious documents, 
and Egyptian religion appears mainly as a conglomeration of 
legend, superstition, magic and ritual, with little inner content 
and with little direct application in the realm of behaviour. 

Such was the Egypt in which Amenhotep III reigned his 
peaceful reign of thirty-six years. He died leaving a son who 
came to the throne in Thebes under the name Amenhotep, the 
fourth of that name in the dynasty. The beginning of the 
reign, if we except the appearance of some startling innovations 
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in the realm of art, seems to have been normal ; but not later 
than the fourth year a vast change had been wrought. The 
king had moved his capital from Thebes to a spot now called 
Tell el-Amarna, 230 miles farther down-stieara. Here, in a 
place which he claimed was untouched by the hand of man, 
he built a new city with a vast temple to the Aten or Sun’s 
Disk. There was no image of the deity, for none was needed ; 
the temple was open to the sky, and the sun itself shone into 
it. When it was necessary to represent the god on stone or 
wood it was done by drawing a disk from which hung a cobra 
(sign of royalty) and the symbol of life. From this disk shot 
down rays ending in hands, which reached out to accept the 
offerings made to the god or to convey the symbol of life to 
the nose of the king or queen. The Disk was regarded as a 
king who numbeied his years from the accession of the King 
himself. Its name was enclosed, like that of a king, in two 
cartouches, and was as follows : “ Re-Horus-of-the-Horizon 
lives who rejoices on the Horizon in his name Shu who is the 
Disk.'* It will be seen that the new god did not mark a com¬ 
plete break with tradition, for he was still identified with Re- 
Horus-of~the-Horizon, the ancient Sun-god, and also with 
another old sun-deity Shu, not to be confused with the better- 
known god of the air who bore the same name. The real 
change lay in the break with Amun, whose name, it will have 
been noticed, does not appear in the long “ doctrinal ” name 
given to the new god. This was cei tainly intentional, for the 
king at the same time changed his own name from Amenliotep 
“ Amun is satisfied ” to Akhenaten " It is well with the Disk ”. 
What is more, he proscribed the very name of Amun and sent 
his workmen into the temples and even into the very tombs 
of the dead to delete everywhere the name not only of this 
god, but of the god’s wife Mut and of their child Khonsu, the 
moon-god, and even, though probably at a later date, the word 
for “ gods ” itself. Once domiciled in the new iziwn Akhen- 
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aten gave himself up to the -worship of his new god, composing 
for him hymns in which he hailed him as the sole god not of 
Egypt alone but of the universe. 

The facts here rapidly recounted have provided Egyptolo¬ 
gists with two subjects of discussion. Was Akhenaten an 
inspired theologian with a new message for the world, or 
merely an astute politician, who saw that the only way to 
break the ever-increasing power of the priesthood at Thebes 
was to dethrone Amun himself.^ And secondly was his 
religion a true monotheism.^ The first question may be 
debated, but will probably never be answered unless we learn 
more of the last years of Amenhotep III and the first years 
of his son. In reply to the second it may be said that the 
evidence on the whole does favour the belief that Akhenaten 
aimed at true monotheism. The deletion of the word for' 
“ gods ” seems to mark an advance on the earlier proscription 
of Amun and his Triad alone; and in the same direction points 
perhaps the change made in the name of the god himself in 
or about Year 9, when the “ doctrinal ” name written in the 
two cartouches was altered to “ Re lives, the Horizon-Ruler, 
rejoicing on the Horizon in his name of Re-the-Father, who 
has retunred as Aten ”, a formula from which both Horus and 
Shu have disappeared. 

These questions, however, hardly come within our purview 
here, and it is more important for us to notice how Akhenaten’s 
conception of a universal beneficent god who rules the uni¬ 
verse owed its origin to the empire and to the consequent 
enlarging of the bounds of Egypt. In that it embodied this 
idea his new religion, monotheism or not, marked a real de¬ 
velopment in religious thought. But it was doomed to failure. 
"We do not know to what extent it became popular in other 
parts of Egypt. The dispossessed priesthood of Amun, into 
whose pockets the gold of conquest had now flowed for two 
hundred years, must have bitterly resented the change, and 
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Thebes must have been a hotbed of intrigue against the 
“ heresy Akhenaten reigned probably seventeen years. 
Then the stage darkens and the figure of his successor or co¬ 
regent Smenkhkare flits obscurely across, followed by that of 
Tutankhaten. When the light breaks again the scene has 
changed back to Thebes, Tutankhaten is still there, but he 
has changed his name to Tutankhamun. Atenism is dead 
and Amun reigns supreme once more, never again to be 
challenged. 

But while following the fortunes of these two rival gods we, 
like the Egyptians, have neglected events in Syria. In 1888 
an Egyptian peasant woman searching among the ruins of Tell 
el-Amarna stumbled upon the archives of Akhenaten’s Foreign 
Oflice. They consisted of clay tablets bearing, in Babylonian 
cuneifonn, letters from various courts in Nearer Asia to the 
kings of Egypt, Amenhotep III and Akhenaten. As we read 
these we realize only too clearly that during the later part of 
the reign of Amenhotep III, so often called the Magnificent, 
the empire in Syria was tottering to its fall. Some of the 
forces that threatened it we already know, namely Mitanni and 
the Hittites, The period of the correspondence secs the rise 
and rapid fall of Mitanni, and those letters that can be safely 
dated to the reign of Amenhotep III already foreshadow the 
triumph of the Hittites. Dushratta, whose sister and daughter 
had both married into the Egyptian royal family, was killed 
by bis son Artatama II, and a younger son, who had fled to 
the Hittites for safety, was placed in charge of Mitanni by 
Shubbiluliuma the Hittite king. This marks the end of 
Mitanni as a sovereign state. Behind these powers stand 
Assyria and Babylonia, now under its Kassite rulers, the 
former interested in the chance of attacking Mitanni while 
she is distracted by the Hittites, the latter less directly con¬ 
cerned because more distant from the scene of action. 

At the time of the earlier letters the Egyptian empire in 
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North Syria is threatened not only by Mitanni and the Hittites 
but by a new foe, called in the letters sometimes Khabiru, 
sometimes Sagaz, who are now generally taken to be Ara¬ 
maeans drifting westward into Palestine and Syria. Placed 
between three enemies the vassal princes of Syria pursued an 
opportunist policy. Some remained faithful and clamoured 
for help from Egypt. Others threw in their lot with the in¬ 
vading Aramteans. The Egyptians did indeed make some 
attempt to deal with the situation, though the fragmentary 
and obscure nature of the letters makes it difficult to see quite 
what was done. Whatever it was, it fell far below what was 
needed in the face of an energetic and ambitious enemy like 
Shubbiluliuma king of the Hittites. It is indeed from the 
Hittite archives recently found at Boghaz Keui, the Hittite 
capital in Asia Minor, that we hear the conclusion of the story, 
summarized above. When Shubbiluliuma died he had made 
the Hittites the chief power in Syria, and Egyptian influence 
there was dead. One of his sons was king of Carchemish, 
another of Aleppo ; a son-in-law was king of Mitanni, and 
the Amorites of South Syria were bound to him by a treaty 
of allegiance. 

The situation in Palestine was little better from the Egyptian 
point of view than that in Syria. True, there were no Hittites 
and no Mitanni there, but the pressure from the Khabiru was 
more serious than farther north. As in the north, the Egyp¬ 
tian subject princes mostly threw off their allegiance and made 
use of the invaders to plunder their neighbours. Their cries 
for help, still to be read in the Tell el-Amarna tablets, went all 
unheeded, except for a moment, possibly in Akhenaten’s 
eleventh regnal year, when an Egyptian commander called 
Yankham was sent to Palestine with orders to destroj^' the 
king’s enemies. The clieck which he administered was, how¬ 
ever, only temporary, for the Khabiru were soon pressing into 
the extreme south of Palestine, and the Egyptian governor 
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Addayain Palestine had soon to withdraw his frontier line front 
Jerusalem, where a loyal prince Abdakhiba was now virtually 
beleaguered, to Gaza. Yankham seems to have been sent to 
Palestine again, but this time it was too late, Tlie JChabiru 
were masters in the south and the Hitiites in the north. The 
Egyptian empire, established by the efforts of ten kings fight¬ 
ing for more than two hundred years, had been lost in twenty 
or thirty while Ainenhotep III built artificial lakes at Thebes 
and Akhenaten composed hymns to the Disk itt Tell el- 
Amarna. 

So ended, for the moment at least, the Egyptian empire in 
Asia. The dynasty which had begun in hope and continued 
in brilliance came to an end in shame and disaster. 
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Thomas Eric Peet, Reader in Egyptology at Oxford 
Univeisity since 1933, the author of the preceding chapter 
on Egyptian history, died while the proof sheets were 
in his possession. The news of his premature death, just 
as he was beginning a new sphere of work in Oxford 
University, has been received, with the deepest regret, 
as a grave loss to Egyptology. Dr. Man H. Gardiner, 
vice-president of the Egypt Exploration Society, has been 
so good as to lead the proofs of this chapter. 
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CHAPTER III 

GREECE : THE DEMOCRATIC EXPERIMENT IN 
FIFTH-CENTURY ATHENS 

Pericles’ defence and eulogy of the great 

EXPERIMENT : ITS SETTING AND OCCASION 

TT'N the course of the first winter of the war that the 
Peloponnesians and the Athenians waged against one 
Jv another from 431 to 404 b.c., the Athenians celebrated 
at the public expense the funeral rites of those who had 
fallen in the first campaign of the struggle. Aftej; a solemn 
lying in state for three days the bodies of the dead were borne 
in coffins of cypress wood on waggons, one for each of the 
ten tribes into which the people of Athens had been organized 
by the great reformer Cleisthenes some eighty years before. 
One empty bier, covered with a pall, was carried in the pro¬ 
cession for the missing, whose bodies could not be found for 
burial. The burial took place in the public sepulchre where 
the Athenians always buried those fallen in war. Then, when 
the bodies had been laid in the earth, a man who had been 
chosen by the state for his wisdom and public reputation was 
called upon to deliver over them an appropriate eulogy. 

The “ public sepulchre ” where these burials took place lay 
in the Ceramicus, the Potters’ quarter, by one of the city 
gates known as the Dipylon, just outside the city walls. 
Excavations in this quarter have yielded results of great 
importance*for the history of Greek ceramics and monumental 
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sculpture, but they hardly help the modern visitor to recapture 
the atmosphere of this part of the ancient city, and the rather 
sordid surroundings are equally unhelpful. Modern Athens 
has many beautiful quarters and approaches, but the Ceramicus 
district is emphatically not one of them. To complete our 
picture of the great public funeral and cenotaph celebrations 
of the fifth century b.c., we must picture them as taking place 
in what was then the most beautiful of the city’s suburbs, a 
place not of mean streets made noisy by semi-underground 
railways, electric trams, carriers’ carts and motor traffic of 
every description, but one of trees and shade and compara¬ 
tive quiet j a fitting foreground from which to survey the 
greatness and glories of the city. 

The ceremony was neither the first nor the last of its kind, 
but it stands out from all others and can without exaggeration 
be claimed as an event of world-significance, for over these 
victims of the first year of the great war Pericles, the son of 
Xanthippus, was chosen to speak. When the proper time 
came he advanced from the sepulchre and took his stand upon 
a platform which had been built high in order that his voice 
might reach as far as possible in the throng. He chose these 
moving surroundings to depart for once from his Olympian 
aloofness and make an impassioned eulogy of the whole 
political and social system that Athens had created and for 
which she was fighting. 

The military exploits whereby our several possessions were 
acquired ... I will not recall, for I have no desire to speak at 
length among those who know. But I shall first set forth by 
what sort of training we have come to our present position and 
with what political institutions and as the result of what manner 
of life our empire became great; and afterwards proceed to the 
praise of these men, for I think that on the present occasion such 
a recital would not be inappropriate, and that the whole throng 
both of citizens and of strangers may with advantage listen to it. 
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Among the citizens who listened there was probably to be 
numbered the historian from whom we have already largely 
quoted, and to whom we owe our report of the speech. It can 
hardly be maintained that we have in the report any close re¬ 
flection of the language that the speaker used. Thucydides 
himself, in the famous preliminary chapters of his first book, ex¬ 
pressly disclaims any such accuracy. No public speaker, how¬ 
ever highly educated his audience, could possibly make a long 
speech consisting entirely of sentences so closely packed with 
thought. The language in which the historian reports speeches 
all through his work is a highly artificial and self-conscious 
product. Superficially it has a certain resemblance to some 
of the terser efforts of later Latin. Fundamentally no two 
styles of writing could be more different. The terseness and 
the contortions of Silver Latin are the efforts of virtuosi execut¬ 
ing variations, often of extraordinary skill and effectiveness, 
on ancient well-worn themes. The Greek historian is labori¬ 
ously making for himself an instrument to express new con¬ 
ceptions. We cannot here discuss the various influences that 
moulded his style, nor speculate on its relations, if any, to the 
eloquence of Pericles; what we can assume is that it is a 
translation into the historian’s own idiom of the substance of 
an actual speech delivered on this definite occasion of the public 
funeral. The high platform achieved its object and the voice 
of the speaker still carries. In England more particularly, 
from the days of Chatham and the younger Pitt to those of 
Grote, Jowett and Asquith, the words of Pericles have been 
a vital influence. History is full of instances of move¬ 
ments inspired by the misinterpretation of the world’s great 
preachers and prophets. Bur on the whole, and to an increas¬ 
ing extent during the course of the last half of the last century 
and onwards till the catastrophe of 1914 (the modern counter¬ 
part of the disaster of the Peloponnesian War), this speech 
was one of the inspirations of English politicians of the better 
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sort. And the inspiration was derived from a right interpreta¬ 
tion of the speaker’s words and a growing appreciation of their 
significance. 

The speech is a panegyric and defence of democratic institu¬ 
tions and of liberal ideas and education. 

Our constitution is called a democracy . . . and the freedom 
which we enjoy in our government extends also to our ordinary 
life. . . . We do not feel called upon to be angry with out- 
neighbour for doing what he likes or even to indulge in those 
injurious looks which cannot fail to be offensive although they 
inflict no positive penalty. . . . But all this ease in our private 
relations does not make us lawless as citizens. ... We throw 
open our city to the world and never by alien acts exclude for¬ 
eigners . . . while in education, where our rivals from their very 
cradles by a painful discipline seek after manliness, at Athens we 
live exactly as we please, and yet are just as ready to encounter 
every legitimate danger. ... It is only the Athenians who, 
fearless of consequences, confer their benefits, not from calculations 
of expediency, but in the confidence of liberality. 

The passages just quoted (I have borrowed here from the 
vigorous translation by R. Crawley, republished in the Every¬ 
man series) may give some notion of the character that Pericles 
claimed for his city. It is the main theme of his speech. 

If I have dwelt at some lengdi upon the diaracter of our country 
[he explains, when reverting at last to his immediate subject, the 
praise of the men who have just been buried], it has been to show 
that we Athenians are contending for a higher prize titan those 
who have no such blessings to lose. ... My panegyric is indeed 
already in great measure complete; for the Athens that I have 
celebrated is only what tlie heroism of these and their like have 
made her. ... You, their survivors, must yourselves realize 
the power of Athens, and feed your eyes upon her from day to 
day, till love of her fills your hearts; and tlten, when all her 
greatness shall break upon you. . . . 
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We need not here pursue the quotation further ; the orator 
proceeds to urge his hearers to be always ready to follow in 
the path of the glorious dead. Pericles and a large part of his 
audience were imperialists as well as democrats and liberals ; 
and it will be necessary later to revert to the militarist and 
imperialist aspects of the Athenian democracy, and to consider 
how far the liberal and imperial elements were inseparably 
connected. And before attempting any final judgment, 
whether favourable or unfavourable, on the debt that we owe 
to the state for which Pericles claims in this same panegyric 
that it was the school of Greece and that no other in the whole 
world could produce a type of man equal to so many emer¬ 
gencies and graced by so happy a versatility, we shall have to 
glance at the criticisms of the philosophers Socrates and Plato, 
both of them the direct products of Periclean Athens, Pericles 
himself is a philosophical statesman, but even at his very best, 
as far as we know him, a statesman. The Athens that he 
glorifies in the funeral oration is being constantly and patently 
contrasted in his mind, as in that of his chronicler Thucydides, 
not with any Utopian city of God but with the great rival and 
enemy city of Sparta. We shall have to bear Sparta in mind 
throughout as well as the more Utopian republics of the 
philosophers. 

The Athens that Pericles bids us contemplate was indeed a 
small state, no matter by what geographical standard we mea¬ 
sure it, and her empire by any system of measurement a 
ridiculously small empire. Athens herself was just the centre 
of one of the numerous small independent city-states into 
which ancient Greece had been divided from the beginning of 
her recorded history. Each city-state owned and cultivated 
the land round it; but the borders of her territory were never 
very far away, being in most cases naturally determined by 
the adjacent seas or mountciins. Athens was a peninsula state 
with sea to the south, east, and west of her territory, and ihoun- 
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tains dividing her from Boeotia on the north. The area of 
Attica, as this peninsula has always been called, is given in 
Baedeker’s guide as 975 square miles. It is thus smaller by 
two square miles than Dorsetshire, the area of which is 977 
square miles. In the early archaic period of Greek history, 
from the end of the eighth century to well on into the sixth, 
Athens had not held a particularly distinguished place among 
these little communities. Numerous cities in various parts of 
the Greek world seem to have been equally important and 
significant for the history of Greek achievement in this earlier 
time. Miletus and Ephesus, Mitylene, Chios and Samos, 
Chalcis and Eretria, Corinth, Sicyon and Argos are only some 
of the city-states that played a leading part in this earlier period. 
Athens had come rapidly to the front during the sixth century, 
thanks partly to her own efforts and perhaps good fortune (she 
seems to have developed her silver mines to some purpose at 
this time) ; partly owing to the eclipse of the Greek cities on 
the Asia Minor coast which fell under the power of king 
Cyrus of Persia a little after 550 b.c. Cyrus, the founder of 
the Persian empire, spent little time on his western frontier 
and died fighting somewhere in the Caspian region in 529 B.c. 
His son Cambyses spent his short reign (529-522 b.c.) in con¬ 
quering Egypt ; and it was not till the next great king, Darius, 
had established himself and dealt with the revolts in his empire 
that followed Cambyses’ death, that he turned his attention 
seriously westward and somewhere between the years 516 and 
512 B.c. annexed large territories in Thrace and Macedonia. 
By this time Athens was one of the two leading states in main¬ 
land Greece, the other being the Dorian city of Sparta in the 
south of the Peloponnese. Herodotus in one of his historic¬ 
ally significant anecdotes makes these two already the leading 
states in the early days of Cyrus, when Creesus, king of Lydia, 
threatened by the new power of Persia that was so soon to 
overthrow him, inquires as to possible allies on the Greek 
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mainland. The Spartans seem to have been quickly aware of 
the new far-Eastern peril and to have tried at first to organize 
resistance to the Persians in Africa and Asia; but they were 
by this time a peculiar people, organized as a rigidly-trained 
military aristocracy with few social or intellectual amenities 
except choral singing, keeping in strict control a class of politic¬ 
ally inferior free farmers (the perioikoi) and a class of serfs 
(the helots), and having as one of their main instruments of 
government a highly organized and entirely ruthless secret 
police (the krypteia) whose chief method of dealing with 
offenders or suspects was assassination. Whatever the reason, 
the Spartans tended more and more throughout this early 
period to concentrate all their energies on consolidating their 
position in their own immediate surroundings in the Pelopon- 
nese. By the middle of the sixth century the greater part of 
Greece south of the Corinthian isthmus was under their con¬ 
trol. Undesirable alien influence within their own territory 
was guarded against by issuing from time to time an edict of 
expulsion against all strangers. It is with this narrow exclusive 
policy of selfishness, mistrust, and organized brutality that 
Pericles contrasts the policy of his own city. It explains the 
fact that when the great army and armada of Xerxes had been 
flung back from Greece after the battles of 480 and 479 b.c., 
in spite of the heroism of the Spartan king Leonidas and his 
three hundred at Thermopylae, and of the great victory won 
under Spartan leadership and thanks mainly to Spartan bravery 
at Platcea, the leadership of the Greek states who wished to 
follow up the victory and organize to meet any recurrence of 
the Persian invasion, had gone to the less exclusive and 
more enterprising and adaptable Athenians. The anti-Persian 
league that was formed after the war, with its headquarters at 
first on the little island of Delos in the centre of the .^Egean 
archipelago, had become in the period between the Persian war 
and the rise of Pericles for all practical purposes an Athenian 
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empire. The number of members reached the imposing total 
of something like three hundred cities (see e.g. the map and 
explanatory letterpress in the Cambridge Ancient History, vol. 
V, p. 33). The area that they covered was roughly the whole 
of the sea between Greece and Asia Minor with all the islands 
in it; the mainland cities on the north coast of the .iDgean, 
Dardanelles, Marmora and Bosphorus from Methone (west of 
the modern Salonika) to Byzantium (Constantinople) ; and 
the cities of the coast of Asia Minor from Chalcedon (Scutari, 
opposite Constantinople) to Phaselis on the southern coast. 
Nowhere did the power of Athens extend inland in any part 
of this area. From time to time, in the various struggles that 
went on between Athens and her rivals in Greece during the 
fifty years between the Persian and the Peloponnesian wars, 
Athens secured by conquest or alliance places or regions of 
importance on the mainland; but they were never held for 
long, and against these temporary acquisitions may be set the 
temporary loss by revolt from time to time of some of the most 
important members of her empire-league. 

So much by way of introduction to the geographical and 
historical setting in which Athens made the great political 
experiment which we may now turn to consider. 

THE ANTECEDENTS AND ORIGINS OF ATHENIAN 
DEMOCRACY 

Solon the Lawgiver 

The democratic constitution for which Pericles makes 
stich high claims was not a thing of very ancient date. The 
first foliftdations of it had been laid by Solon, the famous 
statesman who, as the outcome of an economic crisis which 
was raining the smaller farmers and plunging the city into 
civil strife, had been given power to reform the whole existing 
sodal, political and economic order of things in Atheps. 
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Prior to Solon’s reforms the constitution had been oligarchic 
in every respect. The whole of Attica was in the hands of a 
few persons. “ The poorer classes, men, women, and children, 
were the serfs of the rich ... at the same time they were dis¬ 
contented with every other feature of their lotj for, to speak 
generally, they had no part nor share in anything ” (Aris¬ 
totle’s Constitution of Athens^ from the translation by Sir 
Frederic Kenyon, the first editor of the famous papyrus in the 
British Museum). Politics and economics cannot be treated 
separately in dealing with Solon’s reforms. The exclusive 
character of the narrow oligarchy that Solon had found 
supreme was profoundly altered by measures that were largely 
economic. The lawgiver either instituted or adapted for his 
political purposes a division of the free population into four 
classes according to their property qualifications (which were 
assessed, not in the newly invented metallic currency, but in 
bushels of corn) j and though for the highest of the annual 
magistracies who governed the city only the richest class, 
the five-hundred-bushellers, were eligible, less important 
offices weie thrown open to the second and third classes. The 
fourth and lowest class, men worth less than 150 bushels, could 
not hold any office, but they had the right to sit in the public 
assembly and to serve in the large jury courts before which 
even the highest magistrates could be called to account at the 
end of their year of office. As observed by Aristotle in the 
same treatise (chap. 9), “ it is by means of this last, they say, 
that the masses have gained strength most of all.” How great 
this power became in the imperial Athens of the time of 
Pericles, we shall see later. In the early sixth century, even 
when Solon’s reforms were fully worldng, it must have been 
greatly limited by the lack of leisure among the poorer citizens. 
They could indeed no longer be sold into slavery with their 
wives and children if they got into arrears with their rent ; but 
the bulk of them were still concerned mainly with their farms 
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or workshops. Political action was probably for most of them 
a last-but-one extremity, only preferable to civil war. 

Peisistratus and Hippias the Tyrants 

In the generation just after Solon’s reforms Athens rapidly 
grew to be one of the foremost trading centres in Greece. 
Attic pottery, which in 590 b.c. was still a small concern, 
flooded the markets of the whole Greek world from West Italy 
to South Russia, and assumed the position that Corinthian had 
held for several generations previously. As the direct result 
of this industrial expansion a little before 560 b.c. Peisistratus 
established himself as tyrant. The poorer citizens were em¬ 
ployed and contented. Political and social discontent was 
confined to a few of the great nobles and tbeit followers. Of 
the great families of Attica the two greatest were the two with 
which Peisistratus was the least successful. One of the two 
left the country and established a tyranny in the Thracian 
Chersonnese (the Gallipoli peninsula); the other, that of the 
more versatile Alcmasonidte, after a preliminary attempt to co¬ 
operate with the house of Peisistratus, went into exile and 
intrigued against it from Delphi. The good terms on which 
the tyrant lived with the majority of the upper classes was very 
possibly not unconnected with his cparrels with these two 
great houses. The tyrant himself was of a popular and 
kindly disposition and gave himself no exceptional privileges. 
Nobles who did not belong to either of the two great 6 migr 6 
families found themselves at least as well off as ever they 
had been. 

When Peisistratus died in 527 b.c. he was succeeded by his 
son Hippias, and for some twelve years or so Athens was 
governed in much the same way and much the same spirit as 
before. Hippias himself, though shrewd and statesmanlike, 
seems to have lacked his father’s graces and affability, but he 
worked closely with his younger brother Hipparqhus, who was 
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“ amorous and fond of literature ” {Constitution of Athens^ 
chap. 18), and the natural leader of the elegant Athenian society 
that listened to Anacreon and Simonides, and dressed and 
looked like the young exquisites that we see depicted on the 
earliest Attic red-figured vases, which date from just this time. 
In the years around 520 b.c. it looked as though the liberal 
oligarchy or very limited democracy that had been the aim of 
Solon’s reforms was to have as its outcome an elegant and en¬ 
lightened despotism, preserving the forms of the Solonian 
constitution, but based on the new and growing industrial 
population, and rendered permanent and stable by the enlight¬ 
ened policy of the tyrant house, which cherished the small 
agriculturalists and kept the majority of the nobility content 
by the amenities and brilliance of life in the capital. But within 
twenty years, before the end of the sixth century, this regime 
had been entirely swept away and the government of Athens 
was a full democracy. Developments indeed took place in 
the seventy years between the latter date and the year when 
Pericles made his funeral oration, but they were logical, and 
one might almost say consequential, developments of the order 
of things that was established within a few years of the over¬ 
throw of the tyranny in 510 B.c. 

The fall of Hippias was the result of two events entirely 
disconnected, and neither of them the expression or outcome 
of any discontent with the tyrant regime as such. The first 
of these was the murder by two nobles named Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton of the tyrant’s brother and supporter Hipparchus. 
The murder was the result of a private quarrel and had no 
political motives, but the severity with which Hippias treated 
the conspirators and the permanent change in his character 
which was caused by the event lost him the friendship of the 
nobles as a whole. The second was a financial crisis. At any 
other time the Harmodius episode might have caused Hippias 
to turn all the more towards the masses. But just at this time 
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Darius of Persia invaded Thrace. Hippias was cut off from 
one great source of revenue, the silver mines of Mt. Pangceus. 
As a result it became less easy for him to follow in the footsteps 
of his humane father and advance money to poor farmers in 
Attica. There must have been less money too to pay for the 
works of public utility and the adornment of the city wliich 
were one of the distinguishing activities of early Greek tyrants; 
and, as a result of the slowing down of these activities, there 
must have been less work and less wages for the craftsmen and 
artisans who had been hitherto the tyrant’s earliest and staunch¬ 
est supporters. The combined effect of the financial crisis and 
the domestic catastrophe was that the nobles still in Athens 
turned against Hippias. The great and wealthy house of the 
AlcmseonidcE (from their place of exile at Delphi, where, fol¬ 
lowing one prevalent method of securing political influence, 
they had contracted to carry out a great public work, no 
less a one in fact than the rebuilding of the god’s temple, 
which had been providentially burnt down during the 
reign of Peisistratus) began to plot for his expulsion from 
Athens. 

CLEISTHENES THE FOUNDER OF ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY 

We need not here discuss the complicated history of the 
next few years. Hippias was finally driven out of Athens with 
the help of a Spartan army in 510 b.g. ; and the nobles who 
had secured his expulsion at once began quarrelling amongst 
themselves much as they had done in the period before the 
tyranny. Finally, in the year 508 b.c., Cleisthenes, the head 
of the Alcmsonid family, won a great political victory. The 
reforms that he introduced as soon as he was in power mark 
the beginning of the great democratic experiment which we 
are here surveying. Athens never reverted, even temporarily, 
to tyranny j and it was nearly a century after Cleisthenes’' 
reforms before the democracy was first temporarily replaced 
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by an oligarchy, that of the “ Four Hundred ” set up in 411 
B.c. as a result of the Sicilian disaster of 413. Democracy had 
been restored before a year had passed. Even after the 
supreme disaster of 404, when Athens had been finally crushed 
by Sparta, the oligarchic government of the Thirty could only 
maintain itself for a matter of months and was swept away in 
the course of the next year (403 b.c.). 

The extraordinary vitality of Cleisthenes’ political reforms 
must be attributed to the genius of the reformer, and few 
studies could be more interesting and instructive for the 
student of political history than an intimate biography of the 
founder of the Athenian democracy. Unfortunately we Icnow 
little of his personal history. But against what we lack in 
detail as to his own career we can set a considerable knowledge 
of the history of his family, the Alcmsonid^. It forms indeed 
a vital and illuminating chapter in-any study of the origin and 
growth of democracy at Athens. We first hear of the family 
in the latter part of the seventh century, in the generation 
before Solon, when Megacles son of Alcmaeon, the head of 
it at the time, had taken a prominent part in suppressing the 
attempt of the athletic young nobleman Cylon to make himself 
tyrant of Athens. Megacles had massacred some of Cylon’s 
supporters after they had sought sanctuary, and since that time 
the family had been under a curse which could still be used as 
a diplomatic weapon two centuries later. It may have been 
partly this romantic and to the Greeks almost physical dis¬ 
tinction that kept this highly gifted family for centuries some¬ 
what aloof and apart from their fellows; much as Lord 
Byron’s physical infirmity partly explains the particular bent 
of his genius and the political causes which he championed, 
often with such insight. The son of Megacles, a second 
Alcmseon, made a fortune in Lydia. Herodotus, who loves 
to disguise important facts as picturesque anecdotes, tells how 
on one occasion king Croesus, no doubt for goods received or 
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services rendered, let Alcmceon go into his treasury and take 
away as much gold as he could carry, and how the Athenian 
filled his pockets, boots, hands, and even his mouth with gold, 
and rubbed his hair in gold dust. When he had done this he 
staggered out “ looking like anything rather than a man ”, but 
the fortunes of the family had been well and truly laid and 
they were able when the occasion came to undertake the re¬ 
building of the temple at Delphi. Tlie son of this Alcmteon, 
a second Megacles, was the most serious and active of Peisis- 
tratus’ rivals and opponents in the tyrant’s earlier days. He 
led a party called the Coast, formed in all probability, despite 
some objections recently put forward to the generally accepted 
view, of that section of the better-to-do citizens, who, like 
Megacles hi^nself and his fatlier, had interests on and across 
the seas, as contrasted with the members of the other faction 
of the tyrant’s opponents, the self-contained landed gentry of 
the “ Plain ”. But Megacles was not a bigot. When he 
found that Peisistratus had chosen the better path he tried to 
form some sort of partnership witli him and to cement it by 
marrying his daughter to the tyrant. The marriage was not 
a success, and the purely personal reaction of Megacles to 
Peisistratus’ treatment of his daughter may have been decisive 
in the history of events that led ultimately to the establishment 
of democracy in Athens, The first result of the rupture was 
that Megacles combined with the “ Plain ” and drove out 
Peisistratus; but when at last Peisistratus recovered the 
tyranny and rooted his power, the Alcmseonids went into exile 
and did not return till the expulsion of Hippias. By that 
time Megacles, Uke his rival Peisistratus, was already dead 
and Cleisthenes was head of the family and leader of the 
party. 

To complete our picture of Cleisthenes’ political pedigree 
we must turn for a moment to his mother Agariste, She was 
the daughter of one of the most famous of early Greek tyrants, 
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Cleislhenes of Sicyon, the Western neighbour of Corinth. 
Cleisthenes of Sicyon is known to have championed the lower 
classes, the earlier pre-Dorian population, who had all through 
the dark ages been subject to the Dorian aristocracy. He 
appears indeed to have definitely inverted the social order in 
Sicyon and to have organized the pre-Dorian population as 
a sort of upper class. See the amusing but none the less his¬ 
torically important account in Herodotus (v. 68-9), who 
asserts, probably rightly, that Cleisthenes of Athens was con¬ 
sciously borrowing from his maternal grandfather when he 
reorganized the “ tribes ” at Athens. 

Cleisthenes of Athens had a brother Hippocrates who be¬ 
came the father of a second Agariste who married Xanthippus, 
the soldier and statesman of the time of the Persian wars, and 
became the mother of Pericles. The fascinating and fatal 
Alcibiades, the last descendant of Alcmason to play a leading 
part at Athens, was a grandson of a third Megacles, brother 
of the younger Agariste. 

Writers on Greek history, from Herodotus onwards, when 
dealing with the reforms of Cleisthenes, devote the greater 
part of their account to the highly artificial and complicated 
way in which he regrouped the people of Attica for political 
purposes into ten “ tribes ”. “ He divided the country by 

demes [parishes] into thirty parts, ten from the districts about 
the city, ten from the coast, and ten from the interior. These 
he called trittyes [(th)ridings]; and he assigned three of them 
by lot to each tribe, in such a way that each should have one 
portion in each of the three divisions.” {Constitution of Athens, 
chap. 21). These ten “ tribes ” became the new units which 
furnished each their quota of the annual magistrates: each 
tribe also supplied fifty members of the new council of Five 
Hundred, which sat in groups of fifty, each for a tenth of each 
year, and prepared business for the ecclesia (the public meet¬ 
ings of all the citizens of Athens assembled as the supreme 
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political power in the state). “ By these reforms ” the Con¬ 
stitution of Athens goes on to inform us (chap. 22 beginning) 
“ the constitution became much more democratic than that of 
Solon”. 

Precisely how these reforms made the constitution more 
democratic than that of Solon is a question on which much 
has been written in the last forty years. One clue to this 
much-vexed question is perhaps to be found in Herodotus, 
when he says that Cleisthenes of Athens was borrowing an idea 
from his Sicyonian grandfather and namesake when he in¬ 
stituted these new tribes. The object in both cases was to 
diminish the political influence or prestige of the aristocracy. 
Further than that the resemblance docs not go ; but Herodotus 
has a way of fixing on the essential and leaving it at that. One 
serious trouble about the old four-tribe organization seems to 
have been that it was essentially bound up with the old social 
and religious traditions of the land. Cleisthenes of Athens, 
like the statesman that he was, elaborated a scheme to meet the 
particular set of problems that faced him in one particular crisis 
in his own particular city. Where he showed his political 
genius was by evolving a solution which met the main 
difficulties of the situation without raising others in their 
place. 

The constitution which he had to replace was that based 
on the four tribes which had been founded by Solon and 
manipulated so successfully by the tyrants. But outside this 
constitutional framework Athens had been torn, in the intervals 
between the periods of stable government, by the three local 
factions of the Plain, the Coast, and the Diakria. Peisistratus 
had risen to power as the head of one of these three factions; 
Cleisthenes’ father had been head of another. Though we 
hear nothing of them in the troubled years jto-joy, that is 
no proof that Cleisthenes was not deliberately taking measures 
to prevent their recrudescence when he organized his thirty 
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ridings and his ten tribes. Neither the fourfold nor the three¬ 
fold schism ever reappears in Athenian political life. Once 
more Herodotus gets to the heart of the situation and epi¬ 
tomizes, though he does not develop, the epoch-making change 
that Cleisthenes introduced : “ He took the people into part¬ 
nership ”. This pregnant sentence needs to be read in the 
light of the whole history of the democratic movement in 
Athens. Solon, in one sense the founder of the democracy, 
had voluntarily gone right away from Greece to let his con¬ 
stitution work out its own salvation or damnation as the case 
might be. Peisistratus, the second “ leader of the people ”, 
though he had done much for them and particularly for their 
material interests, had led them as a master, by the power partly 
of his purse, bat ultimstdy of his bodyguard. Yet shrewd 
observers saw that this was not the whole secret of his success. 
He was, as we have already had occasion to note, what the 
Romans of the empire would have called “ civilis ”, affable and 
law-abiding, and it was for these reasons, so the Constitution 
of Athens goes on to inform us, that “ his government con¬ 
tinued long and whenever he was expelled he regained his 
position easily ”. The last phrase calls for comment, Peisis¬ 
tratus was expelled only twice, and some modern critics would 
divide even that number by two. What we must surely un¬ 
derstand Aristotle to mean is that the tyrant showed a certain 
pliability that often goes with real strength. But even at its 
best and mildest, civil war is a clumsy way of bringing about 
a change of government. As I interpret Herodotus and Aris¬ 
totle, Cleisthenes, when he “ took the people into partner¬ 
ship ”, had the careers of Solon, Peisistratus and Megacles 
consciously before him. The government was still to be 
guided by the “ leader of the people ” ; but the constitution 
was to make it possible for the people to declare constitution¬ 
ally what leader they wanted, and for the leader to learn by 
constitutional means when the people no longer wanted him, 
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and thereupon to mend his ways or retire from the leadership 
till, if ever, he was again wanted. Perhaps we might go even 
further than that. The Alcmaeonidce had already been a great 
political family for over a century. Hitherto they had been 
mainly in opposition to the established government. Now 
they hoped to take the place of the Peisistratidm at the head 
of the state and become the leader of what is in the long run 
the only efficient and successful form of government, govern¬ 
ment namely with the consent of the governed. If this was 
not the intention of the constitution framed by Cleisthenes it 
was at any rate the result. In a passage of Thucydides which 
tells us how Pericles became for a time unpopular at Athens 
when plague as well as war had been ravaging the city, the 
historian proceeds to give us an appreciation of the statesman’s 
character and achievement, and in a famous and much-quoted 
phrase tells us that the government of Athens when he was 
at the head of it was “ nominally a democracy but in fact 
government by its foremost man ”. The contrast between 
“ in word ” and “ in deed ” was almost an obsession with 
Attic writers of the fifth century. Thucydides is very rightly 
contrasting the state of affairs when Pericles was leader of the 
people with that which prevailed when he had been succeeded 
by demagogues who constantly played down to the people. 
But the enemies of Pericles got nearer to suggesting a true 
antithesis when they styled him the new Peisistratus. But 
between the old Peisistratus and the new there lies the vital 
distinction between tyranny in deed and tyranny in word. 
Pericles remained in power only as long as he could persuade 
the people to follow him. For a while he lost it as a result 
of his unpopularity. “ Not long afterwards, however, accord¬ 
ing to the way of the multitude, they again elected him general 
and committed all their affairs to his hands, understanding that 
he was the best man of all for the public necessities ” (Thucy¬ 
dides, II. 65, tr. Crawley). 
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When Pericles fell into disgrace early in the Peloponnesian 
war he had held the office of general uninterruptedly for fifteen 
years. It was an annual appointment. He had been elected 
to it in 454 B.c. and had been re-elected to it every subsequent 
year. But the office did not make its holder the leading citizen 
in the state. Ten of these generals were elected annually, one 
by each tribe, and, except when one was put specially in charge 
of some enterprise with other of his colleagues assigned him 
as subordinates, all were on an equality. At the time of the 
battle of Marathon we actually find them taking turns as com¬ 
mander-in-chief each for one day ! It is not at all certain that 
the repeated re-election of Pericles to this office was not a tribute 
to his leading position rather than in any essential way the 
cause of it. The average general was simply a public servant, 
not a minister of state. Indeed, the whole idea of any in¬ 
dividual, by virtue of his office, being able to govern the state 
and control its policy, had by the time of Pericles become alien 
to the whole conception of Athenian democracy. 

We have anticipated developments in illustrating the work¬ 
ings, or rather perhaps the intentions, of Cleisthenes’ reform 
from the career of his great-nephew Pericles. To understand 
the relations that existed in democratic Athens between the 
citizen body and the popular leader we must go further into 
the way in which magistrates and officials, military and civil, 
were appointed, and the limitations of their powers. To the 
modern reader it offers one of the most curious features of 
Athenian politics and perhaps, on careful consideration, one 
of the most suggestive. 

The ten generals were not unlike other state officials in being 
appointed as a body of ten with equal powers. The unusual 
thing about their appointment was that they were elected: the 
chosen of the people. For, surprising as it at first seems to 
us, most of the officials in Periclean Athens, including the 
Council of the Five Hundred and excluding only those offices 
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wHch, like that of general, required some special skill and 
capacity, were appointed by lot. Certain offices were at first 
reserved to be drawn for among the wealthier classes of citizens, 
but these restrictions had been gradually removed, and by the 
time of Pericles any fully qualified citizen might offer himself 
as candidate for any of the offices where the appointment was 
in this manner. 

It is important to realize the full significance of this practice. 
It meant, as was first really brought out by the late J. W. 
Headlam in his notable essay “ Election by Lot at Athens ” 
that there was nothing corresponding even remotely to our 
conceptions of parliamentary government by representatives to 
whom we delegate for a specified term the task of government, 
nothing corresponding to our political parties and the pro¬ 
grammes on which they appeal to the country. The citizens 
as a body were themselves the actual rulers of the state. The 
people 

did not delegate its power; its sovereignty was not intermittent, 
it was continually exercised. And in consequence the magistrates 
at Athens had a position quite odier to that held by ministers in 
a modern democracy. They were not the men to whose wisdom 
and discretion tlie votes of the people for a time entrusted the 
supreme management of affairs j ffiey were appointed to carry 
out the decrees of the people and to obey its commands. The 
demos could not bind itself by any election to follow any set policy 
or adhere to any plan, for the ecclesia met at least once a monlb, 
and ... at each meeting it was able to discuss and alter the 
decisions of a previous meeting (Headlam, p. 27). Now what 
the lot did was just that at which Aristotle says the democratic 
legislator ought to aim. It prevented any individual from getting 
into such a position as to enable him to have power or influence 
in the state independent of the Assembly (ibid., p. 32). 

Whether Gleisthenes had so definittly decided to minimize 
theimportance of all offices of state is lesS certain. Odr views 
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must depend on our interpretation of the evidence as to the 
history of what was originally the most important magistracy 
in the state, the archonship, the office which Solon had held at 
the time of his reforms. Like the office of general, that of 
archon was held each year, not by a single individual, but by 
a small body of colleagues; but unlike the ten generals, who 
were a creation of the Cleisthenic democracy, the nine archons 
had their functions differentiated. Three senior archons, 
the archon eponymus, the archon basileus, and the polemarch, 
must go back to the time when aristocracy replaced monarchy, 
and represented the displaced monarch in his civil, religious, 
and military functions respectively; the duties of the six junior 
archons or thesmothetie were legal and judicial. It was the 
first of these nine who gave his name to the year and was the 
chief magistrate of the early lepublic. Under the Solonian 
constitution the nine archons had been appointed by a mixture 
of election (or nomination) and lot. Each of the four tribes 
into which the Athenians were then divided, chose ten candi¬ 
dates from among the richest class of citizens (the five-hun¬ 
dred bushellers) and then the nine archons were chosen by lot 
from these forty. But though the lot plays so large a part in 
the Cleisthenic constitution, the archons seem to have been 
elected entirely by vote for the first twenty years of the Cleis¬ 
thenic regime. 

It has frequently been noticed that it is precisely during 
these earliest years of the Cleisthenic democracy that we find 
the names of outstanding statesmen among the list of archons 
who gave their name to the year. The great Themistocles 
held the office in 493/2 and Aristides in 489/8. The return 
to the Solonian method of appointment by sortition from a 
large “ short list ” of candidates elected by the tribes (the short 
list sent up by the new ten tribes is said to have contained five 
hundred names, not a mere forty as under the four-tribe sys- 
.tem) took place only one year after Aristides’ archonship. 
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From that time on names of eminent statesmen are extremely 
rare. The most striking exception is that of Xanthippus, the 
father of Pericles, who was ardion for tlie year 479/S. It 
may be no accident that a name which suggests a reversion to 
the vote pure and simple appears precisely at the time of the 
Persian invasion and occupation of Athens, when the elaborate 
process of preliminary tribal selection and subsec^uent sortition 
may have been found impossible and perhaps undesirable. 
Whatever the facts about the archonship of Xanthippus, it 
seems fairly certain that before the Persian wars the archon¬ 
ship was still an important office and one that might well help 
its holder to control the policy of his city. After the catas¬ 
trophic episode of the Persian war the generals were more 
important than the archons ; though neither they nor any of 
the magistrates held by virtue of their office a power that put 
them on anything like even terras with the sovereign demos. 
But with the full development of the democracy no such posi¬ 
tion was necessary to enable a statesman of the calibre of 
Pericles to make the government by purely constitutional 
means a “ partnership ” between the people and its leader, or, 
as Thucydides would prefer to call it, “ in name a democracy, 
in fact government by the foremost citizen ”, Pericles needed 
no official position beyond that of an Athenian citizen to 
address the whole assembly of the citizens whenever he liked 
and to make them the speeches with which Thucydides tells us 
that he could sway them to his will, rebuke them when unduly 
elated, rouse them when unduly depressed, and generally shape 
their policy. 

One other very curious provision of the Cleisthenic demo¬ 
cracy remains to be considered, the institution known as 
ostracism. At a meeting of the ecclesia held each year in the 
sixth of the ten months of the secular political year, the ques¬ 
tion was put to the vote whether it was desirable to hold a vote 
of ostracism or not. If the vote was against holding it, 
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nothing further happened; but if the assembly was for it, the 
market place was fenced round, with ten entrances left by 
which the voters entered according to their tribes, and each 
voter recorded on a fragment of potsherd (ostrakon) the name 
of the politician whose presence for the time in Attica he 
thought most undesirable. The votes were then counted, and 
if they totalled six thousand the individual who had received 
the greatest number went into exile for a period of ten years. 
His property was not confiscated, no stigma rested on his 
family, and at the end of his term of exile he might come back 
and re-enter Athenian politics. These Attic ostracisms have 
a certain material reality for us. Unlike paper forms, these 
potsherds are extraordinarily durable and a number of them 
have survived to be unearthed by modern excavators and 
dated by the aid of epigraphists and students of ancient Greek 
pottery. Among the names we find inscribed are those of 
Megacles the son of Hippocrates (the father’s name shows that 
this Megacles was nephew of Cleisthenes and uncle of Pericles, 
known to have been ostracized in 486 b.c.) ; Xanthippus the 
son of Arriphron (father of Pericles and ostracized in 484 
B.c.) ; Themistocles (sometimes spelt Themisthocles) ; Thu¬ 
cydides the son of Melesias (opponent of Pericles and possibly 
grandfather of Thucydides the historian); and Damon son 
of Damonides (instructor of Pericles in music and politics, and 
liable to attacks of unpopularity as the statesman’s evil coun¬ 
sellor). Many of the foremost statesmen of the fifth century 
fell victims to the potsherd. Recent criticism of this peculiar 
institution has not always been altogether favourable. No 
doubt they do not ostracize in heaven. It is even arguable 
that it was “ a fatal impediment to the proper working of the 
party system ” (Cambridge Ancient History., IV, p. 153). But 
Cleisthenes was emphatically not legislating for heaven; 
neither was he contemplating a party system. His aim in 
instituting ostracism was the same as that which inspired his 
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equally curious ad hoc tribal organization. The two arc com¬ 
plementary and mutually explanatory; both alike arose 
directly from the Alcmaeonid’s own knowledge of the merits 
and the shortcomings of the benevolent despotisms that his 
grandfather had exercised in Sicyon and his brother-in-law in 
Athens. The new leader of the people was to be the people’s 
own choice and he was to lead only so long as he had the 
people behind him. But while he had this in reasonably full 
measure he was not to be hampered and rendered more or less 
impotent by the efforts of a less popular but possibly no less 
active rival. Ostracism was last resorted to in 417 B.c. 
Within the period of nearly a century during which it was a 
very real implement of government we hear of only one 
assassination of a political leader. This fact is quoted by a 
recent critic of the institution as evidence that nothing can be 
said in its favour ! Enough has perhaps been said on this 
curious topic, the history of which gives such striking proof 
of the political genius of its originator. It is no accident that 
it fell into disuse just when it did, when amid the strain and 
drain of the Peloponnesian War the conditions that Cleis- 
thenes had legislated for finally disappeared. 

THE PERSIAN INVASION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

Cleisthenes disappears from history after the year of his 
reforms. In the list of popular leaders that we find in the 
Constitution of Athens he is followed immediately by Xanthip- 
pus (the father of Pericles), who was ostracized in 484 B.c, 
By this time the Persian invasion of Greece under king Xerxes 
was imminent. Within five years Athens was under a Per^ 
sian army of occupation and the Great King was enthroned 
on the rocky brow that overlooks Salamis, Xanthippus was 
recalled and played his part in the war, but the crisis produced 
two remarkable leaders of the people, neither of whom had 
any connexion with either the Alcmaeonids or the house of 
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Peisistratus. Both were in due course ostracized, hut the 
existence of the potsherd did not prevent either from leaving 
his mark on the state. Themistocles was the man who built 
the Athenian navy and won the war. Aristides’ less showy 
hut more exceptional abilities enabled the victorious Greeks to 
make some use of their victory. He it was who organized, 
on what was at first a voluntary basis, the league of Greek 
cities pledged to the maintenance of a fleet and naval fund 
which was to be always in readiness to meet any further inva¬ 
sion of Greece by the Persians. It is said that Aristides was 
asked by the league to assess the first contributions of the 
various members, and that such was his fairness that not one 
of them protested against the charges that he laid on them. 
This idyllic state of things in which the taxed all heartily agreed 
with their assessment, could hardly last. It was not long 
before cases arose of cities complaining or even trying to 
secede. But for fifteen years or so the main anxiety of most 
of the member cities was for a strong league to secure them 
against a fresh invasion from Persia. For Athens it was a 
period of stagnation in the history of democratic developments. 

So far we have been examining a democratic experiment 
conducted in a single city-state that had indeed outstripped its 
neighbours in wealth and material possessions (no Greek city 
of the period had anything to compare either in quality or in 
quantity with the red-figured pottery with which Attic potters- 
between 510 and 460 b.c. were supplying the whole Greek 
world), but was still in most essentials only a jprima inter pares. 
But every year, that Athens continued at the head of the Delian 
league, from 477 B.c. onwards, her position was changing more 
and more from that of an independent self-sufficing city-state 
into that of the head and mistress of a league. Even the just 
Aristides was tempted to accept the_/azr accompli and to bow 
down in the house of imperial Realpolitik. “ Seeing the state 
growing in confidence and much wealth accumulated, he 
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advised the people to lay hold of the leadership of the league, 
and to quit the country districts and to settle in the city. He 
pointed out that all would be able to gain a living there, some 
by service in the army, others in the garrisons, others by 
taVifig a part in public affairs ” (Constitution of Athens^ tr. 
Kenyon, chap. 24). The narrative goes on to describe how, 
as the result of following the path which Aristides had pointed 
out, the city secured an ample maintenance for the mass of 
the population j over 20,000 persons were maintained out of 
the tribute and taxes and contributions of the allies: dooo 
jurymen, thousands of various sorts of soldiers and sailors, not 
to mention orphans and gaolers. It is surprising to find this 
policy advocated by the just Aristides. Our only authority 
for this statement is the Constitution of Athens and the writer 
may be falling here into the mistake of not distinguishing 
results from intentions: without the Delian league there 
would have been no Periclean phase in the history of Athenian 
democracy, and without Aristides there would have been no 
Delian league. 

Whatever the part consciously played by Aristides, the 
change that he is said to have recommended look place, and 
with it we come to a further and more advanced stage of 
democracy. The statesman who led the advance is known to 
us only in connexion with the actual reforms that he intro¬ 
duced. 

As the strength of the masses increased Ephialtes, son of 
Sophonides, a man with a reputation for incorruptibility and pos¬ 
sessing a high public character, who had become tKe leader of tlie 
people, made an attack upon the council of the Areopagus. . . . 
In the archonship of Conon (462 b.c.) he stripped the council of 
all the acquired prerogatives from which it derived its guardianship 
of the constitution (Constitution of Athens, chap. 25). 

Within a few years of this date the highest offices in the 
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state were thrown open to all except the lowest class of citi¬ 
zens ; and even the lowest could be elected by entering them¬ 
selves as belonging to the lowest but one, and more important, 
even the members of the huge jury courts received a daily 
payment for services rendered. It was these payments for 
service on the jury courts that marked the final step in making 
the democracy an absolute reality; they turned the public 
services of the poorer citizens from a duty that involved loss 
of time or earnings they could ill afford into a means of earn¬ 
ing a modest but attractive livelihood for the period of service. 
The juryman in Aristophanes (Wasps, 605 f.) returning home 
with his day’s pay and surrounded by a wheedling family all 
anxious to get their share of his three obols, is plainly true to 
life, at least in one stratum of Athenian society. Pericles 
could claim with truth that poverty was no bar: if a man was 
able to serve the state he was not hindered by the obscurity 
of his position. The actual carrying of the measure for the 
payment of jurymen seems to have been one of the earliest 
achievements of Pericles himself. 

These democratic developments at Athens are to be con¬ 
nected with the gradual transformation of the Delian League 
into an Athenian naval empire. The change was not due to 
any Machiavellian schemings. Refractory members who 
occasionally tried to secede and had to be kept in the league 
by force • indilferent members who paid up but took a less 
and less active interest in the league’s proceedings and left all 
the direction to the leading member; patriotic democratic 
members of the league who looked to Athens for support 
against Persia from without and the oligarchs within; all 
alike helped to increase the Athenian predominance. This 
had been going on from the early days of the league. The 
Ephialtes movement itself more or less coincided with the 
revolt from the league of the rich mining island of Thasos. 
The final transformation did not take place till some seven 
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years later. The event that marked this transformation was 
the removal of the treasury of the league from the keeping of 
Apollo on the island of Delos in the very centre of the AEgean 
archipelago to that of Athena on the Acropolis of Athens. 
Even this final step was not altogether of Athens’ choosing. The 
modern reader who knows the outline of events is aware that 
the Persians were never again to invade Greece after the final 
repulse of Xerxes’ host. The Greeks of 460-450 b.c. could 
not share our feeling of security on this point. No wonder 
then that when, in the year 455 B.c., there was a particularly 
serious war scare and the possibility of the great king again 
invading Greece seemed imminent, everyone felt it unsafe to 
leave the funds of the league in the exposed little island. It 
was transferred to Athens, and the goddess of Athens hence¬ 
forth looked after it, taldng for herself the reasonable sum of 
a mina per talent by way of first-fruits. A mina is a sum of 
too drachmte, a talent is the sum of60 minte,so that the goddess 
of Athens received one sixtieth of the tribute as her perquisite. 
We have interesting first-hand knowledge of this financial 
foundation of the Athenian empire. The system went on for 
some forty years and throughout that period the “ first-fruits ” 
contributed to Athena by the various members of the league 
were yearly recorded on blocks of stone set up on the Acro¬ 
polis. The original inscriptions have largely been preserved, 
not, unfortunately, without serious mutilations, and have, par¬ 
ticularly in quite recent years, been the subject of much fruit¬ 
ful study by American and English scholars. The total 
amount of the tribute as originally assessed by Aristides in 
476 B.c. was, so Thucydides informs us, 460 talents. When 
in 454 B.c. the treasury was transferred to Athens the collec¬ 
tions appear to have been still made on the same assessment. 
According to Mr. Tod’s calculations, based on the extant 
records of the amounts actually paid over as “ first-fruits ” to 
Athena, the total tribute in any given year between the trans- 
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ference to Athens and the death of Pericles was considerably 
less; something between 350 and 400 talents. When we 
remember that a talent was a sum of only 6000 drachmas, and 
that a drachma was a silver coin smaller than a shilling, we 
shall realize that this was in the pre-inflation period. Most of 
the tribute of each year was used to meet the expenses of the 
league, of which the chief was the upkeep of the navy that was 
its safeguard against the Persian peril. The residue, along 
with Athena’s first-fruits, accumulated at Athens and became 
a fundamental factor in the financial policy of the city. It 
was these funds that enabled the Athenians to rebuild in such 
magnificent style the temples on the Acropolis at Athens, 
which had been destroyed by the Persians when Athens saved 
Greece by taking to her wooden walls and abandoning the 
city. These building operations are likewise brought vividly 
before us by extant inscriptions. The stone on which the 
authorities concerned accounted for the amounts they had 
yearly received and spent during the fifteen years (447-433 
B.c.) that the Parthenon was building is still extant, as are also 
the accounts of the building of the Erechtheum and the Pro- 
pyltea. And when the Peloponnesian War breaks out we 
have other inscriptions which record the amounts that the 
Athenians borrowed from the goddess for military purposes; 
and further “ first-fruit ” inscriptions showing that the con¬ 
tributions of the members were reassessed and practically 
doubled. 

All through this frankly imperialistic period, between the 
transference of the league treasury to Athens in 454 b.c. and 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War in 431, the leader of 
the people was Pericles, whose passionate speech over the 
men who fell in the first year of the war, and the ideals of the 
city for which they died, was the starting-point of this essay. 
Less than two years after the funeral speech Pericles died, 
carried off by the great plague, that scourge which so entirely 
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upset his calculations and altered the course of Greek and per¬ 
haps indirectly of modern civilization. But for the plague 
Pericles might well have had another ten years of active life : 
he was only just over 6o when he died. He might have con¬ 
trolled both the course of events till the end of the war and 
the character of the peace that might then have been made at 
a much earlier date and under very different conditions for 
Athens. Everyone is agreed that after his death something * 
vital went out of Athens. The change was of course not in¬ 
stantaneous. We shall have to turn to a later date than 429 
for our best illustrations of some of the highest claims that 
Pericles makes for his city. Aristophanes only began writing 
a year or two after the death of Pericles ; Socrates went on 
talking for another thirty years. For the present writer the 
earlier plays of Aristophanes and the whole temper and out¬ 
look that are the legacy of Socrates are the two unique achieve¬ 
ments of Athenian democracy. Neither could conceivably 
have been born or flourished except in the atmosphere of the 
free democratic city-state, which, though it survived the death 
of Pericles, never recovered from the shock and exhaustion of 
the long-drawn-out and finally disastrous Peloponnesian War. 

Here then we must close our historical sketch. I have tried 
to show how the imperialist democracy of Pericles was the 
direct offspring of the benevolent industrial tyranny of Peisis- 
tratus, derived from it through the pre-imperialist democracy 
of Cleisthenes. 

How far was the continued success and vigour of the demo¬ 
cratic experiment in its second, Periclean, phase dependent on 
the power and wealth that accrued to Athens from her prac¬ 
tically absolute control of her subject allies of the old Delian 
confederacy Pericles had no doubt that the very existence 
of Athens, or at least of the Athens of which he has left us his 
glowing picture, depended on the maintenance of her empire. 
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In the last recorded speech of his, made in the second year of 
the war, during the period when he became for a while un¬ 
popular, he says in so many words that “ to recede is no 
longer possible. For what you hold is, to speak plainly, a 
tyranny. To take it was perhaps wrong, but to let it go is 
unsafe ”. 

It would be interesting to follow up this last statement and 
to speculate on what would have happened if the political his¬ 
tory of the Delian league during the lifetime of Pericles had 
not been an inversion of the internal political history of Athens 
during the time of Cleisthenes ; or, in other words, if in the 
relations between Athens and other members of the league 
Pericles had resolutely pursued a policy of partnership instead 
of one of empire. Our picture of the Periclean period is so 
much more detailed and vivid than any we can form with our 
much more meagre material of the earlier pre-imperialist 
phase, that we find it hard to think of the achievements of the 
Athenian demos apart from the funds and the activities that 
were supplied to it by its control of the league. We are even 
rather tempted at times to consider the alternative as a sort of 
vacuum and to forget that the material prosperity of Athens 
dates back to the time of the tyrants, that she was steadily 
growing more prosperous right down to the time of the Per¬ 
sian wars, and that even if the Delian league had never become 
an Athenian empire or directly contributed a single drachma 
to the public funds of Athens, the city would still have 
been one of the main political and commercial centres all 
through the period with which we ate concerned. The 
buildings and statues on the Acropolis might have been 
on a smaller scale and of less costly material ; the festivals, 
dramatic included, might have been produced less lavishly, 
and the city might not have been able to aiford such immense 
panels of paid jurymen as the looo appointed in 425- 
424 B.c. to re-assess the tribute of the allies (Tod, Gree^ 
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Historical Inscriptions, p. 151); and altogether the democratic 
experiment might have been on a rather more limited scale. 
But it is important to remember that even as it was the 
experiment was confined within very definite limits. The 
Athenian democracy meant only the adult male citizens 
of one city-state, and one actual result of the privileges 
and profits that Athens got from her imperial position was 
that she became much stricter about the qualifications for 
citizenship. Cleisthenes had admitted many foreigners and 
resident aliens as citizens. After 451 B.c. only sons of parents 
both of whom were full citizens inherited the citizenship. In 
this important respect the imperialist movement put the demo¬ 
cracy on a narrower basis. We need not assume that the 
policy of payment for service on the council or jury courts 
was due entirely to the fact that Athens had the funds of the 
league under her control. According to The Constitution of 
Athens the reason why Pericles introduced the system was that 
his rival Cimon was winning the people over by a lavish use 
of his enormous private wealth; and Pericles, whose means 
were comparatively moderate, was driven to institute these 
payments to outbid him. Payment for time lost in the ser¬ 
vice of the state was in fact as necessary a part of the demo¬ 
cratic programme as the abolition of property qualifications if 
the citizen body as a whole was really to play an active part 
in the government of the city. The system has its roots 
in the financial policy of Peisistratus. The empire is respon¬ 
sible for the extravagances of its application. 

After this preliminary historical survey let us do as the 
demos of Athens was itself accustomed occasionally to do, and 
endeavour to take stock as it were of her assets and see how 
far we can accept the account rendered by the greatest of her 
statesmen at the greatest period in her history. 
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THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF PEB.ICLEAN ATHENS 
(a) The Material Achievement 

We will start with the most ponderable part of the Peri- 
clean achievements, the great buildings on the Acropolis that 
were planned, begun, and in large measure completed while 
Pericles was leader of the people. The Parthenon, the Doric 
temple that dominates city and citadel alike, was begun in 447 
and completed in 433 b.c. ; the Propylaea, the buildings that 
flanked the entrance to the Acropolis, on the western edge of 
the rocky plateau, were started in 437, and the work had been 
Carried far before the death of Pericles; the Erechtheum, most 
irregular of Greek temples, built on the north side of the 
Acropolis, was completed in 406 b.c., scarcely two years before 
the fall of the city and overthrow of the empire; the pretty 
little Ionic temple of Wingless Victory, that we see on our 
right on the very edge of the plateau as we make our way up 
to the Propyltea, seems to have been planned about 450 B.c .; 
the goddess had an ancient claim to the spot where the little 
temple stands, and her reluctance to abandon it had seriously 
interfered with the original spacious plans for the Propylsea. 

From the time over a century ago, when Byron and other 
occasional milords of the more adventurous sort began visit¬ 
ing Greece, to the present time when every classical school¬ 
mistress has made or means to make a cruise there, this group 
of buildings has stood more than anything else for the highest 
achievement of Greece in the material arts, and indeed it speaks 
for itself as directly as our greatest mediseval cathedrals speak 
for the period that produced them. 

No one will deny the appeal of the Acropolis. To analyse 
it is another matter. The mere achievement of surviving for 
over two thousand years of such eventful history gives any 
such group of buildings an overwhelming interest. But the 
beauty and greatness Of the Parthenon and its surrounding 
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buildings is not merely the beauty of extreme old age. It is 
that it so completely realizes the aim of the builder to raise for 
his deity a settled place where she may abide for ever. No 
Gothic building ever achieves this aim. It is always a ques¬ 
tion, or even if it is not a question, it always seems to the eye 
a question, whether the steeple will not come crashing down, 
as indeed it often did; whether the pillars or buttresses can 
stand the weight of the vaulting ; and where the design causes 
no anxiety the material often does. Neither the material nor 
the design of the Parthenon suggests any such anxieties. The 
pillars are simply superimposed drums, each drum one single 
solid piece of marble; walls and floor are of solid slabs of the 
same material. The roof is perhaps no less liable to come 
down than that of the more adventurous style we have just 
been contrasting; only, in the Greek temple the roof seems 
less essential a part of the building and its fall less fatal for the 
structure that supports it. The massiveness, the entire lack 
of fussiness, the sense of almost muscular strength given by 
the slight subtle swell in the outline of the pillar, the brightly 
coloured colonnade and the deep shadows that it throws over 
the passage between it and the temple walls produce a total 
effect of calm and strength and beauty which is surely the 
object of a temple of stone but has seldom, if ever, been so 
fully realized at any period in the world’s history. 

The little temple of Wingless Victory is the antithesis of 
the Parthenon in everything except material. The graceful 
little Ionic pillars with their pretty little frills at top and bottom 
and the famous balustrade with its gauzily draped figures, are 
like a Gothic chantry as compared with a Norman minster. 
The third temple, the Erechtheum, is likewise in the graceful 
Ionic style. Normally, the general plan and elevation of an 
Ionic temple has the same regularity and uniformity as the 
Doric : in both styles we find the same rectangular platform 
on which is built a strictly rectangular cella or hall which con- 
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stitutes the temple proper, and this hall is adorned externally 
with pillars symmetrically set either all round the building or, 
in smaller temples like the little Wingless Victory, at one or 
both of the shorter sides. But the plan of the Erechtheum 
has no such regularity : the cella has the normal row of pillars 
only at the east; the two long sides have no pillars running 
the whole length, but each has a very elaborate porch; that 
on the north side is supported by six Ionic pillars of the nor¬ 
mal sort; in the southern porch the pillars are replaced by the 
famous Caryatids, statuesque maidens, one of which stands 
now in the British Museum, while the whole porch has been 
reproduced in the church of St. Pancras. Not only is the 
ground plan entirely unorthodox, but the temple has not 
even a single ground level: the floor of the “ maiden ” porch 
is at a much higher level than that of the pillared north 
porch and the temple inside was divided into two parts with 
floors at two different levels to correspond. 

Symmetry and uniformity are less tiring perhaps in the long 
run, but all these almost Gothic irregularities and surprises 
come, at least to some northern minds, as a welcome change 
from the mathematical uniformity and correctness that the 
Greeks sought after so diligently and so frequently attained. 
If we had to choose between the Parthenon and the Ionic 
temples on the Acropolis no one I think would hesitate for a 
moment. But on the Acropolis at Athens we do not have to 
choose. We have both. The three temples and the great 
Propylffia all stand to the greater glory of Greek architecture. 
Can we claim that these buildings in any way reflect not 
merely the achievements of Greek architects but also the 
political and social outlook of Periclean Athens I think 
there is at least one aspect from which they do illustrate one 
of the claims that Pericles makes for the people that he led. 
“ I doubt if the world can produce a man who is equal to so 
many emergencies and graced by so happy a versatility as the 
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Athenian Pericles is here speaking of the individual citi¬ 
zen, but in the same sentence he has been claiming that as a 
city Athens was the school of Greece. The temple plan¬ 
ning of the Acropolis, when Pericles started rebuilding it, 
presented a whole set of problems ; difficulties of dealing with 
the irregular contours and levels of the huge rock, difficulties 
of reconciling, with a single impressive scheme, the claims of 
particular deities to particular spots on the site. The whole 
group of buildings stands a monument and illustration of 
these peculiarly Periclean ideals. 

There was, however, another point of view from which to 
regard these undertakings. According to Plutarch in his 
Life of Pericles ; 

That which brought most delightful adornment to Athens and 
the greatest amazement to the rest of mankind, that which alone 
now testifies for Hellas that her ancient power and splendour was 
no idle fiedon—mean his construction of sacred edifices—this 
more than all the public measures of Pericles his enemies maligned 
and slandered. They cried out in the assemblies “ the people has 
lost its fair name and is in ill repute because it has removed the 
public monies of the Hellenes from Delos into its own keeping. 
. . . And surely Hellas is insulted with a dire insult and mani¬ 
festly subjected to tyranny when she sees tltat with her own 
enforced contributions for the war we are gilding and bedizening 
our city which, for all the world like a wanton woman, adds to 
her wardrobe precious stones and costly statues and temples costing 
millions ” {Plutarch’s Pericles, chap, 12, tr. Perrin). 

Plutarch was not born till about a.d, 50, and the historical 
value of his “ Lives depends in any given case on the material 
he had to draw on: it is generally admitted that he used his 
material conscientiously. The criticisms just quoted from 
him would have theit natural occasion in the discussions of 
the estimates for these public works, of which we have such 
valuable contemporary material. 
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The critics of this expenditure were in all probability mem¬ 
bers of the anti-Periclean party who objected alike to his 
extreme democracy and his imperialism; and what they 
criticized was the financial honesty of these great undertakings. 
The standing statue of Athena, forty feet high, that dominated 
the interior of the Parthenon, was made by Pericles’ sculptor- 
in-chief, Pheidias, of ivory and gold. When Pericles, at the 
outbreak of the war, summed up the resources of the Atheni¬ 
ans, he mentions (Thuc., II. 13) forty talents of refined gold 
on this statue. At a date we cannot determine with certainty, 
the critics of these works prosecuted Pheidias for impiety and 
embezzlement. The attack was almost certainly political, and 
the charges framed for political effect. The embezzlement 
charge was refuted thanks to the gold being detachable ; 
impiety is a harder charge to deal with, especially for a friend 
of a person of dubious orthodoxy such as Pericles • Pheidias 
was condemned and Pericles received a warning. 

These little fragments, from what was probably a long sus¬ 
tained campaign of party intrigue and scandal, are not without 
significance. They emphasize the fact that the great works 
on the Acropolis were very consciously the works of the 
advanced democracy. All the more significant therefore is 
the character of the sculptured decoration on which we have 
not yet touched. They are.of all works of Greek art the most 
familiar to people in this country, for the bulk of them were 
brought over by Lord Elgin and are now in the British 
Museum. They are suffering just now from a century of 
intensive praise and a natural turning on the part of most 
students to the more newly discovered charms of archaic and 
of earlier classical work. But when all is said the sculptures 
of the Parthenon show perhaps the most complete harmony 
between subject and material anywhere to be found among 
sculptures in stone. The metopes indeed repeat the old vio¬ 
lent theme of the fight between order and anarchy, or civiliza- 
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tion and barbarism, as symbolized by the struggle of gods and 
giants, Greeks and Amazons, Lapiths and the only half-human 
Centaurs ; but when we speak of the Parthenon sculptures our 
thoughts turn not to these panel pieces but rather to the great 
groups in the two pediments and to the continuous frieze 
carved high up round the outside of the walls of the temple 
itself. All these have exclusively Athenian themes and are 
treated as nowhere else in even Athenian sculpture. Of the 
two pediments, one showed the birth of the city’s goddess, 
Athena, the other her dispute with the god Poseidon, another 
ancient patron of the city, as to who can bestow the greater 
blessing on the land: Athena has produced the olive, Poseidon 
a spring of salt water. The central figures in botli gables are 
gone; but some of the subordinate figures that filled the 
corners of the gables, though nearly all headless, are otherwise 
fairly well preserved. The three “ Fates ”, two seated and the 
third reclining with head in the lap of the second, tlic reclining 
“ Theseus ”, and the head of one of the four horses of the 
Moon who is just driving her chariot below the horizon to 
mark the moment of the birth at dawn, all in their different 
ways convey an idea of solemn calm which is the essential of 
great architecture and of any sculptures that form an integral 
part of it. The frieze, which is far the best preserved of all 
the series, depicts the solemn procession which every year 
brought to the Goddess her new robe. Athena and her divine 
companions are grouped at the east end, her people in groups 
according to their age and function; old men with their 
staves, young men on horseback, girls carrying pitchers, men 
driving or leading victims to the sacrifice, advance eastward 
from the west end along both sides. 

All these works were executed not only in the period of the 
Periclean democracy but actually by it. At the date when 
the works Were started (447 b.c.) peace had finally been made 
between Greece and Persia (peace of Callias, 449-448 b.c.) 3 
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two years after the Parthenon was begun a thirty-years’ peace 
was also made between Athens and her Greek rival Sparta. 
Intensive state employment on works of public utility in times 
of peace was an essential part of Pericles’ policy. 

Pericles, for his part, would instruct the people that it owed 
no account of their monies to the allies, provided it carried on 
the war for tlrem and kept off the barbarians; and it is but meet 
that the city, when once she is sufficiently equipped with all that 
is necessary for prosecuting the war, should apply her abundance 
to such works as, by their completion, will bring her everlasting 
glory, and while in process of completion will bring that abundance 
into actual service in which all sorts of activity and diversified 
demands arise which rouse every art and stir every hand and bring 
as it were the whole city under pay, so that she not only adorns 
but supports herself as well from her own resources. . . . And 
in his desire that the unwarlike throng should neither have no 
share at all in the public receipts nor yet get fees for laziness and 
idleness, he boldly suggested projects for great constructions and 
designs for works that should call many arts into play and involve 
long periods of time. ... So then the works arose no less 
towering in their grandeur than inimitable in their grace, since 
the workmen eagerly strove to surpass tliemselves in the beauty 
of their handicraft {Plutarch : Pericles, XIl and XTII, tr. Perrin). 

It is not always easy to distinguish what is characteristically 
Periclean from what is merely characteristically Greek of the 
Periclean period. Kings and emperors tend to look much 
more like the commons of their own age than their own 
posterity in the second or third generation. But at least we 
may say of the art of the Parthenon that even where it is not 
exclusively Periclean it is at any rate typically so. To quote 
the words of our foremost authority on Greek art: “ In the 
union of common aims and individual freedom, in an order 
which never breaks down although constantly looking as if it 
would, the frieze of the Parthenon is a perfect illustration of 
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that ideal of democracy which is expressed in the funeral speech 
of Pericles ” (J. D. Beazley in Cambridge. Ancient History.^ 
V, pp. 440-1). 

We must, in speaking of material achievement, coniine our¬ 
selves mainly to architecture and sculpture, which are neces¬ 
sarily on the grand scale. Even the marble tombstones that 
reflect the temple style were presumably the privilege of the 
well-to-do, Of the paintings on the grand scale in the Athens 
of this period we have practically no remains, but a word may 
be said about contemporary paintings of one particular sort 
that must have been within the reach of almost any Athenian 
citizen, and must at times have been included among his posses¬ 
sions, if not during his life, at least after he had left it. We 
still have dating from this period a whole series of lekythoi 
(oil flasks with long cylindrical bodies) made specially for the 
dead, in which the body of the vase is covered with a white 
wash on which are painted, often with liberal use of colour, 
scenes such as a visit to the grave of the departed. These 
vases, which were unquestionably painted to meet popular 
taste and a popular demand, show the same dignity, quiet and 
restraint that we find in the large works in marble. There 
were of course other noisier and ignobler sides to life in demo¬ 
cratic Athens; even if we confine ourselves, as for the moment 
we are doing, to material constructive work, there was the 
market place and the port of the Peirseus where the Athenians 
Yrereno less busily raising secular public buildings at this time. 
The one indeed helps to explain and supplement the other, 
Just as the exquisite lyrics of Aristophanes can scarcely be fully 
appreciated without their riotous and often ribald settings, so 
the buildings and sculptures of the Parthenon and the paintings 
of the funeral vases are only one side, the high and serious side, 
of the full and varied life lihat Pericles claims to have been the 
boast of the whole people that he led. 

These public works employed lafge numbers of full citizens 
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as we know from the extant inscriptions recording the expen¬ 
diture on some of them, notably tlie Erechtheum; full citizens, 
resident free aliens (a class that was encouraged and flourished 
in Athens all through this period) and slaves appear to have 
worked side by side and at the same rate of pay. But from 
the nature of such works the employees must have been men 
of a limited number of types, skilled and unskilled labourers, 
craftsmen of various sorts, and foremen and master builders 
and the like. When Pericles declares that the ordinary citizen 
in Athens was at the same time occupied in the pursuits of 
industry and a competent judge in public matters, he is think¬ 
ing of the great mass of citizens who were engaged in trade 
or industry on their own account, the “ fullers and shoemakers 
and carpenters and coppersmiths and farmers and merchants 
and shopkeepers ” ; who according to Socrates made up the 
members of the Ecclesia at Athens. Of the politicians who 
came to the front in the last quarter of the fifth century Cleon 
was a tanner or shoemaker, Hyperbolus a lampmaker, while 
Cleophon was a maker of lyres. In the next century we find 
Demosthenes inheriting a furniture business which was so 
grossly mismanaged by his guardian during his minority that 
the young heir had to engage in a series of lawsuits, and inci¬ 
dentally make himself a first-class orator in order to recover 
what was left of his lawful possessions. 

The industry about which we have most information is that 
of the potter. We have already mendoned the painted funeral 
lekythoi. For the most part the Attic potters were still mak¬ 
ing, and exporting in vast quantities, vases of the Red Figure 
style—^vases of red clay with the figures and ornamentation 
left in the red colour of the clay and the background all painted 
black. Modern taste finds red-figured vases of the Periclean 
period dull and insipid as compared with the products of the 
last quarter of the sixth century or the earlier part of the fifth. 
The style had come in at about the time of the accession of 
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Hippias and had been almost an Attic monopoly ever since. 
It was at its best from the time of Cleisthenes onward to that 
of the Persian wars. The deterioration was due to no social 
or political repercussions but to advances in technique on the 
part of the great picture painters of the period. The vase 
painter had modelled his figures on those of the great pictures 
he saw around him on the public buildings. The stiff two- 
dimension figures of the paintings of the archaic period could 
be reproduced admirably: all that was needed was selection 
and perhaps a little simplification. The lights and shades and 
foreshortenings and realistic treatment generally of the new 
period carried the vase painter out of his proper two-dimen¬ 
sional flatness into waters too deep for his art. That is why 
the funeral lekythoi, painted in a medium much nearer to that 
of true pictures, are so very much more satisfying, considered 
merely as pictures, than the late Red Figure vases of the same 
period. As vases they served only their particular pur¬ 
pose, which was to be placed in or on the tomb. In life they 
would have been by no means satisfactory. They won’t 
wash. 

The potters have left us masses of their wares everywhere 
from North Italy to South Russia, simply from the almost 
imperishable nature of their handiwork. Other industries 
must have been developed on an equally extensive scale, and 
the merchant shipping must have corresponded. We are apt 
to speak of the Athenians as rather timid sailors and recall how 
the great war fleets that they sent against Sicily fifteen years 
after the death of Pericles, even when racing against time, 
hugged the coast all the way to Corcyra and all round the 
bay of Tarentum; but as Mr. Gomme has recently reminded 
us, this hugging of the coast was conditioned by the character 
of the ship of war, essentially a rowing boat densely packed 
with fighting forces and with no room to sleep or even to pre¬ 
pare a meal. The “ round ” merchantman had no fear of long 
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voyages across the open sea. How far the seaborne trade was 
actually carried on by citizens, and not by the resident aliens 
in the Peirasus, such as the rich old Cephalus whom we find 
entertaining Socrates and his friends at the opening of Plato’s 
Republic^ is a vexed question that we need not here consider. 
Thanks to the industry of the city and the shipping of the 
Peirteus, the Athenian was certainly in constant contact with 
the whole known world, and Pericles could with justice claim 
that Athens drew the produce of the whole world into her 
harbour, and that to the Athenian the fruits of other countties 
were as familiar a luxury as those of his own. 

WAR 

One almost constant occupation of Athens all through the 
period from Cleisthenes to Pericles must be summarily dealt 
with, namely war. When only a year or two old the democ¬ 
racy founded by Cleisthenes had fought a brilliantly successful 
campaign against her rivals just to the north, Chalcis and 
Boeotia. In the period just before and in between the two 
great Persian wars of 490 and 480 b.c., there had been an 
intense struggle with the island state of JEgina.. The great 
Persian invasion of 480-479 b.c. had been followed by suc¬ 
cessive campaigns of liberation in Thrace and off Asia Minor, 
which only ended with the battle of Eurymedon about 467 or 
4(58 B.c. From about 461 to 454 a large Athenian force was 
engaged in Egypt helping a native prince to revolt against the 
Persians. Cimon died in 450 leading an Athenian force 
against the Persians in Cyprus. The occasional revolts of 
important league members all meant serious military efforts on 
the part of Athens. In 456 she had invaded Bceotia and held 
it for ten years. In 446 indeed there had been a premature 
outbreak of the threatening war with Sparta. A thirty-years’ 
peace was however quickly patched up between the two parties 
in 445. Between that date and the outbreak, when only half 
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of the thirty years had expired, of the great war which lasted 
nearly as long as the thirty-years’ peace had been intended to, 
there was comparative peace, disturbed only by the revolt of 
Samos in 441-440 B.c. But all through this period there 
seems little doubt that Pericles regarded the great war as 
inevitable, and its occurrence, since it must occur, desirable 
while he could still control its course. From 431 to 404 war 
of the bitterest and most devastating kind was going on almost 
continuously; and much of the Attica that the Athenians 
could see from their city walls was yearly invaded and the 
crops and farms destroyed. The people of Athens, or at least 
the people that had a political existence, the adult male citizens, 
were one and all soldiers or ex-service men. It is no mere- 
formality when Pericles at the outset of his funeral oration 
tells his audience that the greatness of Athens is due to the 
military exploits of their own fathers and the men of iheir own 
generation, who had won and consolidated the empire that 
Athens now enjoyed. The Athenian democracy was empha¬ 
tically a democracy militant. Being as it was a city-state with 
no large territories outside the area of military operations, the 
citizens were the army in a sense that was impossible in larger 
states. As compared with the way the Persian or the Pelopon¬ 
nesian wars affected Attica, the Napoleonic wars might almost 
be said to have passed unnoticed in England. The military 
history of the period, however, hardly concerns us here. 
Enough to say that it demonstrates that a democratic city- 
state, voting its commanders and supplies and deciding its 
policy in full assembly of all the citizens, may gain as brilliant 
military successes and make as disastrous military mistakes as 
any other form of government deciding such matters in any 
other way. 

POLITICS 

But for the Athenian citizen industry and trade and even the 
trade of fighting were, after all, means to an end.* His real 
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profession was politics. It is the part he takes in public life 
that makes the citizen. “ Unlike any other nation”, so Peri¬ 
cles tells his audience, “ we Athenians, regarding him who 
takes no part in these duties not as unambitious but as useless, 
are able at all events to judge even if we cannot originate, and 
instead of looking on discussion as a stumbling-block in the 
way of action, we think it an indispensable preliminary to any 
wise action at all A nation of practising politicians, all 
taking part in the central government, seems hardly practical 
to members of a great modern state. In Athens it was not 
merely possible but almost unavoidable. We must remember 
how small was the total number of adult male citizens. A 
recent estimate of the citizen population, women and children 
included, gives a total of 150,000-170,000. The solid if some¬ 
what approximate fact we have to go on is that Pericles himself 
estimates the number of heavy armed Athenian footmen that 
the city could enrol at the beginning of the war at 13,000, and 
the number fit for garrison duty only (youths, old men, and 
presumably C3 men of military age) at about the same number. 
A total adult male population of 30,000 is probably a reason¬ 
able guess. This comparatively small population had to 
supply annually a whole series of magistrates to fill all the 
various offices of state: financial magistrates responsible for 
collecting, guarding, or disbursing the various revenues, 
treasures, or other properties of the state; commissioners 
responsible for the proper conduct of the markets, streets, and 
so on, with functions more analogous to that of food-con¬ 
trollers or road-boards or embryonic ministries of health; 
magistrates responsible for the state prisons and for the various 
branches of the judicial system of the city. The only full 
account wfe have, that at the end of T/ie Constitution of Athens, 
refers to the state of things when the treatise was written, 
about 325 B.C., but though by that time Athens and its magis¬ 
trates had ceased to have the importance that was theirs in the 
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pre-Macedonian period, there is every reason to suppose that 
the arrangements of 325 b.c. were only modifications of those 
that prevailed in the preceding centuiy. 

Besides these various bodies of officials and magistrates, 
there were the five hundred members of the council, who had 
the important function of preparing the agenda and generally 
acting as the standing committee of the Ecclesia, the sovereign 
assembly of the whole body of the citizens, which met only 
on stated days each month. As no Athenian could hold 
office in the council for more than two annual periods in his 
lifetime, it is obvious how large a proportion of the citizens 
must have come to close quarters with the government of the 
state, not in word only, as the Athenians oddly enough fail 
themselves to remark in this connexion, but in deed also. 
Socrates, a pronounced passivise in politics, tells us in the 
Apology that though he never held any magistracy he was a 
member of the council in 406 b.c. and on one critical occasion 
found himself forming a minority of one. 

The regular meetings of the whole assembly of the citizens 
was convened four times in each of the ten political months. 
Though the council prepared the agenda, anyone in the 
assembly could speak to any motion. How large the aver¬ 
age meeting was we have no means of knowing. The 6000 
votes required for a valid ostracism are suggestive of what 
the Athenians regarded as a really large gathering. There 
was probably a large nucleus of regular attendants, listeners 
as well as speakers, the former drawn principally from the 
idler elements of the town population. But when any critical 
question was known to be up for debate theii attendance 
might well swell in numbers and change considerably in 
character. f 

But the place where many Athenians most often exercised 
political power and acquired political experience was in the 
law courts. The assembly could itself act as a supreme court, 
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but trials were for the most part conducted with bodies of jury¬ 
men taking the place of judge and jury and deciding both the 
verdict and the sentence. Any citizen over thirty not required 
by the state for other duties, and with a satisfactory record as 
to mind and character, was eligible to be put on the enormous 
panel of probably six thousand ; from which, by rather elabor¬ 
ate methods, jurors were allotted for each particular trial, the 
number chosen to deal with any particular case varying, but 
being always very large. At the trial of Socrates it was 501 
and he was found guilty by 281 votes to 220. The cases that 
came before them were of the most varied description. They 
fined Pericles and condemned Socrates to death, banished 
philosophers, imprisoned artists, as well as having constantly 
to deal with all manner of everyday litigants, quarrelsome 
farmers, shady moneylenders and shipowners, dubious char¬ 
acters from all parts of the Greek world, drawn to Athens by 
tlie magnitude of the city, along with the more desirable exotic 
products that Pericles boasts of. 

Magistrates, members of the council of 500, members of the 
huge jury courts, all in the time of Pericles received a modest 
payment from the state. But there were other public services 
(liturgies) required only of the richest citizens, which involved 
heavy personal expenses. A wealthy citizen might be charged 
with the upkeep of a ship of war for a year, he might have to 
represent Athens officially at Olympia or some other great 
festival, or he might have to undertake the expensive business 
of providing and paying a chorus for one of the state dramatic 
or musical festivals. There was a limit to the number of such 
liturgies that could be required of any one man; and any 
citizen who thought he was being unfairly called on could try 
to get exemption by declaring that he was not so well off as 
some other individual who had not been summoned to per¬ 
form a liturgy. If the person so named refused to undertake 
the burden the challenger could demand that challenged and 
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challenger should exchange properties. These liturgies be¬ 
came a sort of income tax on the rich. The method of levying 
it was rather rough and ready; but it had certain merits. It 
discouraged the rich from flaunting their riches in private 
extravagance and gave them a personal interest in paying up 
handsomely if they had to pay at all. There were some very 
wealthy men in fifth-century Athens, but by various means, 
amongst them the imposition of these liturgies on the rich, 
and still more by the wide extension of state payments to the 
less well to do, the state does seem to have elfectually prevented 
the private wealth of private individuals from exercising any 
real control in the government of the city. 

THE DB.A.MA 

Among the most distinctive and curious phenomena of life 
in fifth-century Athens, were the great dramatic festivals that 
took place every January and March. Pericles makes no 
special mention of dramatic festivals, but he is alluding to 
them amongst others of different kinds when he says in the 
funeral oration : “ Further, we provide plenty of means for the 
mind to refresh itself from business ; we celebrate games and 
sacrifices all the year round ”. Most of the Athenian festivals 
had their fairly close counterparts in every Greek state, But 
the Athenian dramatic festivals of the fifth century had a 
development that is without a parallel anywhere j and though 
the religious and ritualistic origin of Athenian drama pro¬ 
foundly affects its character and explains its curious forms and 
conventions, the gteat dramas that have come down to us, the 
tragedies of ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and the 
comedies of Atjstophanes, all owe their lasting appeal to 
this fact, that th^ have outgrown their ritualistic origins 
and have evolved drama in the fullest modern 'meaning of 
the word. 

To take a few familiar instances. In the Agamemnon of 
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iEschylus, produced in 458 b.c., the theme is the murder of 
the great king by his wife Clytsemnestra just after he has re¬ 
turned in triumph from the capture of Troy. But our sym¬ 
pathies are divided j before his first entry, we are reminded 
by the chorus of loyal old men of the city how, at the outset 
of the expedition ten years before, at Aulis the king (as a 
regrettable necessity of high statesmanship, it is true) had 
sacrificed his own and Qytaemnestra's daughter, in order to 
appease an angry deity. The queen has reason for her hatred 
and some justification for her revenge. In the final scene 
when the old men of the chorus start recriminations with her 
paramour fEgistheus, and .^Egistheus bids them stop or more 
blood will be shed, the queen appears and bids both parties 
cease: reprisals have been carried far enough ; this terrible- 
chapter in the history of Mycenae’s royal house is now closed. 
So says the queen, but the audience knows better. The 
young Orestes will grow up to carry on the blood feud and 
in due course slay his mother. Few scenes in all literature 
preach so impressively the futility of reprisals and the doctrine 
of murder to end murder. 

Or again, in the Antigone of Sophocles, produced a year or 
two before 440 b.c., we have the dramatic conflict between the 
intelligent and well-meamng king Creon, who argues that the 
laws must be obeyed unless we wish to wreck the ship of state, 
and the young princess Antigone, who argues that the laws 
of the state must count for nothing if they override the 
unwritten, changeless laws of the gods. And anyone who 
has read tlie play, or still more anyone who has seen it 
well performed, will agree that the poet forces us to divide 
our sympathies between the gonsdientious king and the con¬ 
scientious objector. 

Euripides in his Medea forces us, and forced his fellow 
Athenians, to see that there might be something to be said 
for even aVonian wbotfiqrdered her children as against g con- 
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ventionally respectable but heartless and complacent husband. 
The Troades, in one sense the least dramatic of all plays, is 
profoundly so in the one essential. It is a picture of a glorious 
victory from the point of view of the vanquished. 

We must remember that these tragedies were part of the 
religious and public life of fifth-century Athens. They must 
have exerted the same sort of influence that sermons have had 
upon our own countrymen at some periods in our history. 
The essential fact about this influence from our immediate 
point of view is this: that the Athenian was brought up to 
realize almost instinctively that there are at least two sides to 
most human questions, 

iEschylus died in 456 B,c,, when Pericles was only just 
coming to the fore. The Oresteia was one of his last works 
and his solution of Orestes’ problem, the establishment of a 
more rational and humane form of justice than the old family 
vendetta, is generally recognized as having reference to the 
recent reform of the Areopagus by Ephialtes, Sophocles and 
Euripides outlived him by just half a century, but both were 
already writing and Sophocles already at the height of his 
fame when Pericles died. We have no comedies so early. 
Aristophanes was still hardly more than a boy in 429 B.C. 
The plays of his that here concern us were all written when 
he was still extremely young, between 425 and 421 B.c, They 
are far the most remarkable of our testimonials to the tolerance, 
broadmindedness and greatheartedness (there is no other word 
that meets the occasion) of the Athenian democracy. For 
English readers who are not classical students these Attic 
comedies find perhaps their closest analogy in the Comic operas 
of Gilbert and Sullivan. But if Aristophanes had written a 
Patience the fleshly poet would not have been named Reginald 
Bunthorne ; his name in the list of characters Would have been 
Oscar Wilde. Prominent living Athenians of every profes¬ 
sion appear as characters in these early plays; and the plays 
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themselves have topical, often intensely topical, themes. The 
Wasps who give their name to his play of 422 b.c. are the 
waspish old jurymen of the law-courts. The Clouds (423 B.c.) 
are the windy unsubstantial deities of the windbag Socrates, 
who is one of the characters in the play. Euripides the sub- 
vcrter of morals and good taste is a character in The Acharnians 
(42 j B.C.), and Lamachus, one of the most prominent generals 
of the time, cuts a ridiculous figure in the same play. The 
villain of the piece in The Knights (424 B.c.) is Cleon, the 
leader of the people in the years after the death of Pericles and 
the chief mouthpiece of the war party at the time. And when 
these and other eminent contemporaries are not brought on 
the stage they are being constantly ridiculed by the characters 
in the plays. This public ridicule of public men can be ex¬ 
plained historically. It is part of the religious tradition of 
comedy. The annual Billingsgating {gephyrismos : the lan¬ 
guage used in the purlieus of the bridge) of ourselves and our 
great men is a sort of magical moral inoculation against the 
jealousy of the gods, always ready to cast down the proud and 
complacent. But in the developed drama of Aristophanes it 
becomes a vehicle of serious, or rather of seriously intended, 
criticism. The plays are a glorious mixture, uncontaminated 
by any false theories of the unities, of burlesque, buffoonery, 
hits at individuals in the city and often in the audience, topical 
sermons on matters of moment, and lyrics that take us right 
away from the moment, which must often enough have been 
none too pleasant in those distressful times. For the fact that 
establishes the greatness, not indeed of Aristophanes, which 
needs no such extraneous evidence, but of democratic Athens, 
is that these plays were performed before the whole people of 
Athens at the height of the Peloponnesian War. There is no 
need to dwell on this topic which has been dealt with in so 
masterly a way by Gilbert Murray in his recent Aristophanes, 
but it is impossible not to pause for a moment over the play 
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most relevant to our theme, the earliest of the extant comedies, 
The Acharnictns. When the play was produced the war had 
been raging for some six years. Attica was being subjected 
to annual invasions, and Acharnae at the foot of Mt. Fames, 
the centre of the charcoal industry, was part of what we should 
now call the devastated area. The hero of the play is an 
Athenian farmer who, after failing to stop the general war, 
proceeds to make a private peace with the Peloponnesians. 
The Acharnians discover him and are going to kill him forth¬ 
with as a pro-Spartan, but he seizes a bag of their beloved 
coals as a hostage and forces them to listen to his defence. Of 
course he hates the Spartans, but they are not the cause of 
absolutely all the troubles of our country. “ What is he say¬ 
ing ” shout the indignant patriots, “ Does he say that the 
Spartans are not the cause of all our troubles } ” “ No, not of 

all,” replied the reckless farmer. ” We too have sometimes 
been to blame ”, and proceeds to argue that Pericles the 
Olympian had a fair share of war-guilt. He convinces some, 
but only some of his hearers and, after various amusing 
scenes in which ex-enemies come and trade with the farmer 
who is now at peace with them, the play ends with a douljle 
scene, the farmer and his friends riotously celebrating their 
newly-made peace, while on the other side of the stage we 
have General Lamachus, as representative of the war party, 
calling for bandages and water for his wounds. 

Whatever else we may think about this remarkable play 
one thing is beyond dispute •, if a modern counterpart of it 
had been publicly performed in any of the belligerent countries 
during the recent modern counterpart of the Peloponnesian 
Wat, it would have been howled down. The audience in 
Athens, which was in effect the people of Athens, applauded 
the play and gave it the first prize. This in the sixth year of 
the great war 1 
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THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 

Euripides and Aristophanes remind us of two great classes 
of the population of whom very little has been said in the pre¬ 
ceding pages, namely the women and the slaves. Neither had 
any political existence in democratic Athens, but we can hardly 
conclude our review without some short consideration of their 
position. 

Let us begin with the slaves and let us remember that Greeks 
of the fifth century would probably all have agreed with Aris¬ 
totle {Politics^ 1254-5) that slavery is a natural institution, and 
that slavery is the natural state for certain inferior races (red- 
haired Nordics and the like). To sell Greeks and especially 
Athenians into slavery, or to keep whole races of Greeks as 
slaves, was to behave like the bad oligarchs of seventh-century 
Athens or the Spartans who were bad at any time but what 
a fifth-century Athenian would have criticized in these two 
cases was not slavery as such but the enslavement of men who 
were not natural slaves. Public slaves in certain occupations 
doubtless had a bad enough time, notably those who were sent 
to the mines, but even public slaves on certain work seem to 
have been treated well enough. We have already seen that 
they worked on the Acropolis buildings side by side with 
citizens and for the same wages. But it is of the domestic 
slaves that we have the most vivid pictures and there can be 
no doubt that in fifth-century Athens they were treated with 
a very real humanity, and were often on the most friendly 
and familiar terms with their masters. The faithful old 
slave is a familiar figure in Greek tragedy. The resource¬ 
ful young slave who cheeks his master unsparingly, but 
helps him out of scrapes, is no less familiar in Aristophanes 
(e.g. Xanthias, “ Ginger ”, in The Frogs). If slaves in 
Athens dressed and behaved like free men it was the direct result 
of the democracy under which “ even horses and asses adopt 
a gait of remarkable freedom and dignity ” (Republic, 563). 
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But with women it is cUfTerent. “ If I must say anything 
on the subject of female excellence to those of you who will 
now be in widowhood, it will be all comprised in this brief 
exhortation. Great will be your glory in not falling short of 
your natural character; and greatest will be hers who is least 
talked of among the men, whether for good or for bad.” 
That is all Pericles has to say on the subject and his audience 
apparently thought it adequate. It corresponds with the facts. 
In two plays of Aristophanes, The Lysistrata (411 B.G.) and the 
Ecclesiaiousae, “ The Women in Parliament ” (392 B.c.), 
women take over the business of the state, but the poet’s 
fancies find no reflection in historical fact. 

The slaves and women rendered one essential service to 
democracy. They furnished their masters with the leisure to 
live the full life of the Athenian citizen. The democratic 
developments after the Persian wars must have been furthered 
by the increased number of slaves that their victories and their 
empire were bringing to the Athenians. 

ATHENIAN CRITICS OF ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY 

But granting the fact that the whole citizen body in Athens 
was enabled to play the active part that it did, it is time to ask 
whether the achievement, looked at all round, justified the 
experiment, whether, in short, the claims made by Pericles 
in his funeral speech do or do not correspond in the main 
with the facts as far as we can ascertain them. One fact that 
we have to face is this: some of the greatest of the Athenians 
who lived under the democracy were very much less enthusi¬ 
astic about it. Thucydides, being both a great historian and 
perhaps a still greater dramatist, states the Periclean case mag¬ 
nificently in his report of Pericles’ own speeches ; and when 
he puts into the mouth of Alcibiades the much-quoted phrase 
that democracy is an admitted absurdity, it should not be for¬ 
gotten that the speaker is Alcibiades, whose cleverness was. 
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almost always the direct antithesis of wisdom; hut Thucydides 
gives the impression of one forced into an admiration of Pericles 
against his natural convictions. He has no natural or family 
sympathies with democracy- and seems sincerely to have 
regarded the long years of Pericles’ ascendancy as a sort of 
tour de force. Socrates too had some unsparing things to say 
on the subject. “ This ”, he says in the Gorgias, “ is what I 
hear: that Pericles has made the Athenians idlers, shirkers, 
chatterboxes and moneygrubbers by first making them wage- 
earners ”. It was doubtless the Athenian assemblies that 
inspired the description in The Republic (492, trs. Davies and 
Vaughan) of “ the people who crowd to the popular assembly, 
the law courts, the theatres ... or any other public gathering 
of large bodies and there sit in dense and uproarious mass to 
censure some of the things said or done and applaud others, 
always in excess. . . .” “ How ”, Socrates goes on to ask, 
“ can any private education that a young man has received 
hold out against such a torrent of censure and applause . . . 
and we have not yet mentioned the surest influence at work. 
... For you cannot be ignorant that they chastise the dis¬ 
obedient with disfranchisement and fines and deatli”. 

This attitude is sufficiently comprehensible. The popular 
assembly and the huge jury courts were not consistently 
rational bodies; the debates on Mitylene or Sphacteria as 
recorded in Thucydides may be accepted as ample evidence of 
that, and the speeches of the Attic orators offer ample con¬ 
firmation. But we must remember, on the other hand, that 
the critics of the Athenian democracy are none of them entirely 
detached. When Thucydides contrasts the “ democracy in 
name ” of Pericles with “ democracy in deed ”, he means by 
the latter the period when the leader of the people was Cleon, 
the spokesman of extreme war-time nationalism. The state¬ 
ments of the three great thinkers, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
top, need to be interpreted in the light of their particular sur- 
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roundings. I do not myself believe that Socrates ever had 
any extreme or bigoted belief in the divine rights of any one 
specific form of government. He tells us in the Apology how 
he was howled down by the democracy when he spoke against 
the panic proposal to condemn to death by a single vote the 
six generals who had failed to recover the bodies of the dead 
after the naval victory of Arginusae; but he also tells us how 
he just took no notice of the orders of the Thirty Tyrants^ 
the narrow oligarchical government that replaced the democ¬ 
racy for a while after the final defeat of Athens ; and that he 
would certainly have been put to death by the Tliirty if their 
government had not been so quickly overthrown. The fun¬ 
damental fact about the relation of Socrates to the democratic 
constitution is that he lived and talked and studied and taught 
under it for practically the whole of his life of seventy years. 
As he argues in the Onto, the laws of the city had supplied him 
with all that he needed. Socrates in Sparta is inconceivable. 
That does not mean that in some ways Sparta would not have 
been more congenial and that Athens was not open to some 
serious criticisms that could not be levelled against Sparta. 
The public assembly and the huge law courts at Athens led to 
long speeches, and though Socrates talked interminably he 
could not abide a speech or an orator. As he complains in the 
Protagoras (329a), Pericles or any other competent public 
speaker will make you a splendid speech on all sorts of topics ; 
but if anyone proceeds to put the slightest question to any of 
them on the speech he has just delivered, it at once starts him 
off on another full-length oration, Socrates was convinced 
that the only method of making progress was by discussion in 
snlall conversational circles. The greatest perhaps of all 
teachers, he seems to have been ready to take almost anyone 
who wanted into his classes, but the class, from its very char¬ 
acter, must be small. Plato is another proposition. Both by 
birth and by temperament he is the descendant of the late sixth-* 
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century exc]uisites, and as such naturally more sensitive to the 
vulgarities of a citizen body that could accept Cleon as their 
leader and more anxious for the advent of the philosopher king. 
Democracy must inevitably be a sort of theatocracy {Laws^ 
701A) or government by the mass of outsiders in the audience. 
More and more, the further he got away from Socrates, the 
philosopher king became for him the ideal solution. In the 
last of all his works, “ The Laws ”, he gives us a discursive 
but detailed account of the social and political constitution and 
of the actual laws on all manner of subjects that he would lay 
down for a Greek city-state if he could found one afresh under 
really favourable conditions. “ Come now, O lawgiver ”, he 
makes the chief interlocutor in the dialogue say, “ what are we 
to give you, and what condition of state, to enable you, when 
you receive it, thenceforward to manage the state by yourself 
satisfactorily } ” And the answer is: “ Give me the state under 
a tyranny.” (Laws^ 709 d-e tr. R. G. Bury, Loeb series.) 
And the lawgiver, having got the rec|uisite preliminaries, pro¬ 
ceeds to lay down laws that govern strictly and meticulously 
the whole life of the citizens of the new city. In many ways 
these laws are an immense advance on those of existing Greek 
cities in general and of Athens in particular. Women, as we 
saw, have no place in Periclean politics. In the city of the 
laws they are to be on an entire equality with men, though the 
legislator feels that this reform may take time to bring about 
will women ever bring themselves to dine in public ? (Laws, 
781). The office of minister .for Education gets its rightful 
position as " far the most important of the highest offices in 
the city ” (Laws, 765 d-e). But in the education which this 
official enforces the leading-string is to be that golden and 
holy one entitled the public law of the State (Laws, 645 a). 
The benevolent and all-seeing and all-foreseeing lawgiver, 
legislating for a dty under the absolute control of a benevolent 
tyrant, is of course not an entirely new phenomenon in Plato 
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when he proceeds to get to work to such purpose in the Laws. 
He has obvious affinities with the philosoplier king or king 
philosopher of the Republic, and in the Republic too we find a 
pretty thorough censorship and various other features of the 
strictly regulated individual life and upbringing. Both are 
criticisms of and reactions from the Periclean ideal and prac¬ 
tice. But the two works are poles apart. In the Republic the 
central figure is Socrates. The criticisms of the democracy 
and the order of things which we are to have in the Republic 
are both put into his mouth and have all his geniality and 
ironical humour. The “ divine sign ” (daimonion) which 
warned Socrates not to apply himself to Athenian politics is in 
the background all through the dialogue, warning iis against a 
too literal application of his words. Or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that we must take Socrates’ instructions, 
if we follow them at all, absolutely literally, obeying every 
word of them and adhering to the tone as well. If the writer 
of attractive but subversive books is not to be allowed into our 
scheme of things, we should not burn his books in the market 
place. “We should fall down and worship him as a holy and 
wondrous and delightful creature, but should say to him that 
there is no man of that kind in our city, nor is it lawful for such 
a man to arise among us, and we sliould send him away to 
another city after pouring myrrh over his head and crowning 
him with fillets of wool " We certainly should do that ”, 
replies the admiring disciple, “ if it rested with us The 
admiring disciple in the Republic-with his unquestioning accept¬ 
ance brings us subtly back to earth and warns us, too, against 
accepting without question even the most genial and attractive 
dogmatism. Puerilities such as public bonfires or censorships 
of books do not enter our minds. Socrates is when all is said 
the true child of the Athenian democracy and the Republic an 
authentic product of the life that was lived there. The Lam 
is different. The spirit of it is the negation of all that the 
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Athens of Pericles and Socrates and the young Aristophanes 
stood for. It does indeed follow up the criticisms of the 
Periclcan regime that we find in the Aristophanic plays and 
the Socratic dialogues. But the spirit is changed entirely. 
Aristophanes and Socrates, unsparing as their attacks so often 
are, are yet, at long last, absolutely at home in the Athens they 
lived in and where they found life so full and abundant. Only 
a very superficial judgment would maintain that this is dis¬ 
proved and not rather brilliantly confirmed by their criticisms 
and attacks. Complacency and self-satisfaction are never 
signs of vitality and seldom signs of any real appreciation. 
Pericles could and did tell the democracy home truths when 
occasion arose (Thuc., II. 65). The final condemnation of the 
benevolent but meticulously regulated tyranny that we find 
delineated in the Laws is that neither Socrates nor Aristophanes 
would have been tolerated under it. Plato does indeed hold 
fast to the doctrine that what the state needs above all things 
is educated citizens. But he has forgotten one at least of the 
essentials of a liberal education, the lihra curiositas that is as 
essential as the meticulosa necessitas for which he makes such 
ample provision. One is tempted to think that like the 
Hecuba of Euripides he has found the disappointments of life 
too crushing. He still believes in education but no longer 
believes in his pupils. It has often been noticed, and not 
without cause, that in the Laws the dialogue form, so abso¬ 
lutely essential to convey the Socratic method, is a meaningless 
survival. The characters of the dialogue are three old men, 
a nameless Athenian who is in fact Plato, an aged Spartan 
and an aged Cretan. The work is a thinly camouflaged 
and very discursive lecture by the aged Athenian. There 
is no discussion, no dialectic. Plato seems to have en¬ 
tirely forgotten Socrates. This is not to say that those who 
really believed in Athenian democracy were not also attracted 
by the Spartan system‘and discipline. Every statesttian and 
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every soldier in Athens naust sometimes have wanted a little 
of it when action and decision seemed urgent, There was also 
a very real feeling that the Athenians were amateurs in a world 
that had evolved and needed specialization. The prevalence 
of both these feelings is implicitly recognized by Pericles in the 
funeral oration and what he says about the ease and freedom of 
Athenian life and the competence and versatility of the indi¬ 
vidual Athenian is partly intended as an answer to those who 
criticized Athens on these lines. The Spartan in the Laws 
(642 c-d) admits that those of die Athenians who are good are 
■extraordinarily so ; “ for they alone are good spontaneously, 
without any external compulsion 

THE CRITICS CRITICIZED t CONCLUSIONS 

The point at which Pericles in the funeral oration and Plato 
in the Laws appear to part company is perhaps this : Plato 
thinks that the Spartan system can be extended to the higher 
forms of excellence, Pericles that the whole Athenian demos 
• can catch at least something of the extraordinary goodness, 
the grace and versatility, which admittedly distinguished their 
outstanding men. Reason and history alike seem to me to 
contradict Plato and confirm Pericles. Sparta itself never 
produced anything but Spartans unless we maintain that the 
statesmanly soldier Brasidas is too good to be so classified. 
Indeed, the extension of the Spartan system of a life regulated 
dn all details to a system which aims at the higher virtues may 
fairly be argued to be a contradiction in terms. Athens, on 
the other hand, in the period between Cleisthenes and Pericles 
produced a phenomenal number of men of outstanding sig¬ 
nificance in world history. Politics, drama, history, moral 
philosophy, the whole range of humane studies, owe a debt to 
men born and bred in this small city-state in the short period 
of less than a century, which is without any parallel in all 
arecorded history. It might be objected that we ate confusing 
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place and lime : that fifth-centuty Greece was simply the child 
of Greece of the sixth century, that Athens became the fore¬ 
most city in Greece just at this time and that she naturally 
drew to herself all the cliief thinkers and writers of the period. 
But the remarkable fact about the activities which we have 
been recording is that they are not imports into Attica from 
other parts of the Greek world, as were the material products 
that Pericles speaks of as obtainable in Athens, thanks to her 
wide dominions. ^Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Pericles, 
Thucydides, Aristophanes, Socrates, Plato were all Athenians, 
and their whole work and outlook, as far as it has a universal 
significance, is conditioned not by the Athenian empire but 
by the democratic institutions of their own city: the people 
of Athens assembled in theEcclesia, the theatre, the law courts,, 
or meeting in chance small groups in the market place or else¬ 
where, free to discuss almost anything under the sun. That 
Athenian institutions were the decisive factor in determining 
the general character of this great movement is shown by the 
negative evidence of what Athens did not achieve at this 
period. She contributed no notable name to the great roll 
of Greek natural philosophers. Anaxagoras indeed lived at 
Athens, and was a friend and teacher of Pericles ; but he came 
from the Ionian city of Chzomena^. 

There remains the final question. Can the city of Pericles 
still contribute anything to our political education ? 

At first sight the mechanical inventions of the last few 
generations may appear to have removed us to an almost 
measureless distance from any form or variety of the self- 
contained city-state. As in business we see the small concern 
more and more swallowed up by the big combine, so in poli¬ 
tics the irresistible drive, checked only here and there by the 
cross-current of nationalism, is all towards larger and larger 
units. For Aristotle 100,000 citizens was an impossibly 
large number. Politicians of to-day can find a population of 
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fifty millions dangerously small, and order these inadequate 
millions to multiply themselves with all possible speed. And 
owing to standardized motor-cars, cheap railway facilities, 
newspapers with a daily circulation of millions and wireless 
broadcasting that enables a single speaker or a single orchestra 
to be heard by unspecified millions of listeners, the vast 
majority of naturally civilized and intelligent and socially- 
minded individuals have facilities and indeed positive encour¬ 
agement to play a more and more passive part. There is no 
need to appeal to the history of ancient empires—Rome or 
Byzantium—to press home the point that huge more or less 
standardized communities can and generally do crush the vital 
spirit in most of their members. On the other hand it is 
equally obvious that these huge political entities in some form 
or other have come to stay; unless the slaves of the machine 
rise up and blindly destroy their master, and incidentally 
themselves as well. 

Even so the achievements of Periclean Athens, and the 
political institutions and practices that most certainly account 
for them, are perhaps the best possible reminder of the defects 
and worse of certain trends and tendencies of our huge modern 
nationalist states and military empires; and in particular of 
the tendency to sacrifice the general political education of the 
many to the immediate efficient running of the institution. 
The immediate efficiency is perhaps secured, but the amount 
of political capacity that, as a result, is left stunted or destroyed, 
is immeasurable. Political efficiency such as Pericles claimed 
for his Athenians is like swimming. It cannot be acquired 
vicariously. Is there not perhaps more room and more need 
than is always recognized in these days for the re-emergence 
of the small unit ; not of course aiming at the shadow of a 
complete and aggressive political independence and self-suffi¬ 
ciency in a world where both are almost as unattainable as they 
are undesirable; but putting into the life of the city some- 
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thing of the passionate devotion that Pericles (and Socrates 
and Cleon for that matter) and all the men who listened to the 
funeral speech had for the city of Athens ? 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

(1) The most convenient single-volume history of Greece is still 
J. B. Bury’s History of Greece (2nd edition, 1913). Grote’s great 
History of Greece (new edition in ten vols., i888 ; reprinted in 
Everyman’s Libraiy in twelve vols.) lias the supreme merit of a 
narrative that follows closely the principal ancient historians and 
a coherent interpretation of the narrative so derived; the funeral 
oration is dealt with in chap. XLVIII (vol. V of the 1888 edition). 
The Cambridge Ancient History sfA^ch. deals with Solon, Peisistratus, 
and Cloisthenes in vol. IV and with Peiicles in vol. V, has the 
advantage (in some ways) of being the work of a variety of writers 
with a variety of outlooks, and of incorporating the results of 
recent researches and discoveries in epigraphy and archaeology that 
naturally find no place in Grote. 

(2) Translations of Heioclotus, Thucydides, the Greek Trage¬ 
dians, Aristophanes, Plato’s Republic, have been published by 
Dent in Everyman’s Library and also, confronted with the Greek 
text, in the Loeb Classical Library (Heinemann). The Constitu¬ 
tion of Athens is translated by Kenyon (Bell, 1912) and in the 
Oxford Translation of Atistotle. For quotations in this Chapter 
use has been made both of the Everyman and the Loeb transla¬ 
tions of Thucydides, of the Loeb translations of Pluto’s Laws 
and Plutarch’s Pericles, and of Kenyon’s Constitution of Athens. 

(3) Modern literature, both on the city-state and on the Periclean 
age is of course immense. I quote a few recent publications that 
illustrate the variety of appeal: 

G. Glotz, The Greek City and its Institutions, 1929. 

|. W. Headlam, Election by Lot at Athens. Cambridge, 2nd ed., 
1933. 

G. Murray, Aristophanes, a Study. Oxford, 1933. 
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Cambridge, 1932. 

T. R. Glovee, Democracy m the Aneient Woild. Cambiidge, 
1927. 

A. E. ZiMMERN, The Greek Commorwealth, Oxford, 4th ed., 1924, 
A. E. Taylor, Socrates., 1932.. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE CONTINUITY OF ROME 

C ONTINUITY is, strictly speaking, the reverse of an 
event. It is a condition dependent on a series of 
events which, alternately arresting or accelerating 
the evolution of an idea, do not suffer it to he extinguished. 
If in a volume dealing with movements or situations which 
have left a mark on the world a single chapter only can be 
devoted to the contribution of Rome, it is the continuity of 
its influence over so long a period which must claim con¬ 
sideration as more characteristic and significant than any 
particular event. 

Two different conceptions may be evoked by the mighty 
name of Rome. In the first place it must recall to mind what 
may be comprehensively described as municipal Rome, the 
city which had its origin in a group of small settlements on 
certain hills near the River Tiber, where various elements 
combined to form a state which gradually developed remark¬ 
able social and political capacities, within its own bounds and 
for its own advantage; which, perfecting a military system 
of unprecedented power in the contemporary world, was able 
to extend its dependencies for the service and exclusive benefit 
of the metropolis. And this aspect of its history has perhaps 
occupied an undue proportion of time and attention in our 
antiquated educational processes. 

Or secondly, we may associate that name with the vaster 
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conception of the Imperium, which matured after the down¬ 
fall of the republic, when a wider outlook over a vast dominion 
could no longer be limited by the moral wall which had 
defended the monopolies of local gods, and when, admitting 
new divinities and alien cults, the state came eventually to 
contemplate the union of quite diverse elements into one 
great family, incorporating the genius of many races and aim¬ 
ing at a single unity under a common law for all mankind. 
The tremendous effort made to subject so great a part of the 
then known world to a uniform administrative system was 
not in its original inception beneficent. But, once that union 
had been effected, as each conquest necessitated further exten¬ 
sion, gradually and inevitably there arose that new* ideal 
conception of cosmopolitan Rome which is so well expressed 
in the famous lines of Claudian who, though writing in the 
degenerate reigns of Arcadius and Honorius, could still feel 
pride in the traditional mission of the parent state: “ She 
only, as no other, gathered the nations to her breast and under 
one universal name made welcome all mankind, a mother not 
a mistress, inviting to become her citizens those that she had 
subdued.” 

The city itself in its long series of vicissitudes might sink 
more than once to the lowest depths of decrepitude or anarchy, 
but the inheritance of Rome endured in the provincial areas, 
whose cities had become microcosms of the imperial centre 
in its days of omnipotence. Its influence, reviving by title 
of succession, and assimilated by a church which equally 
contemplated universal supremacy, was never wholly extin¬ 
guished. So still to-day after some eighteen hundred years 
we are conscious of characteristics to which the peoples 
fashioned under the guiding sway of imperial Rome conform, 
distinguishing them from others with whom we are aware of 
a certain estrangement. We recognize a sense of kinship, 
an heredity which we share in those ethical principles and 
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conventional observances which govern life and constitute a 
moral common denominator. The general acceptance of 
such legal sanctions and standards of conduct, and their 
survival through the so-called Dark and Middle Age, while 
the nations which arose from tlie ruins of the empire were 
shaping the modern Europe, emphasize the permanence of 
Rome as a vital factor in human history. 

The last phase of municipal Rome, the expansion of which 
had overstepped the administrative capacity of its traditional 
organization, closed with the end of the republic. A long 
internal struggle followed the death of Julius Caesar before 
a new order could be born. Not even all Italians had then 
become full Roman citizens and the idea of government for 
the sake of the governed was slow to mature. The question 
of whether there should be one or two empires, a western 
and an eastern, was for a time determined by the battle of 
Actium in 31 B.c. The dominant senatorial families of the 
republic had gone down under the heavy hand of proscrip¬ 
tions and confiscations. New men began to take their places 
in the period of tired apathy which succeeded the chaos of 
civil war, while the shrewd and patient persistence of Octa- 
vian, seconded by ministers of conspicuous ability, set the 
course for the evolution of the greater Rome. In the first 
century world dominion and absolute power disturbed the 
mental equilibrium of some of those who were called upon 
to wield it and the birth of the new world was retarded by 
the tragedy of the earlier Caesars. But the centre of con¬ 
vulsion settled down under the bourgeois emperors Vespasian 
and Titus, after whom the reactionary tyranny of Domitian 
prepared the way for a series of admirable administrators, 
Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius. 

This period constitutes the proper point of departure for 
a study of the cosmopolitan conception of Rome, which in 
spite of breaks and pauses, of the definite cleavage entailed 
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by the division of the empire, and the deepening twilight 
which fell for a while over the ancient mother city, remained 
an abiding influence in the west. The absorption of the 
provinces as integral members of the commonwealth received 
Its fullest development in that remarkable second century 
when wise rulers were selected by a happy process of adop¬ 
tion, and the Roman system was extended with complete 
uniformity and ready acceptance over all that section of the 
European world where her eagles had flown, westward to 
the Rhine, eastward to the Danube and the ^gean and north¬ 
wards to the Tyne and the Solway. It is interesting rather 
than profitable to speculate whether the subsequent relations 
of German and Gaul might not have assumed a less per¬ 
manently irreconcilable character if the imprudence of Quin- 
tilius Varus had not led to the annihilation of his three legions 
in the Teutoberg forest, and if waning energies ancl a desire 
for peace had not induced Augustus, in spite of the subse¬ 
quent successes of Germanicus, to renounce any further 
attempt to establish the dominion of Rome over the rival 
tribes in the lands beyond the Rhine. 

The peace of the world, secured by the concession of equal 
privileges of citizenship, was not achieved without arousing 
jealousies and susceptibilities among the more conservative- 
minded. Some of the obstacles which the early empire had 
to face, especially in those countries which only incompletely 
accommodated themselves to the spirit of the Roman system, 
are with us still. In Alexandria, for instance, and elsewhere 
in the first century great difficulties were presented by the 
Jewish problem, in regard to which papyri recently discovered 
in Egypt have supplemented the information to be derived 
from Josephus or Philo, The imperial government pro¬ 
tected and encouraged the wealthy ahd able Herods and 
Agrippas, but it had there to face the prejudices and violent 
opposition of an anti-semitic population which was ready tO 
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break out into pogroms against those who had deserted the 
old dynasty of the Ptolemies to court the favour of the 
Emperors. 

But Rome had been from the first assimilative and its virtue 
had been derived from constant fresh grafting on the sturdy 
native growth of the old Latin farmer. All that was inven¬ 
tive and progressive in ancient Rome seems to have come 
from the Etruscan race. Intellectual development was the 
contribution of conquered Greece. So now the empire 
absorbed the best brains of the provinces which included the 
whole Mediterranean civilization, and three of the greatest 
Emperors were of Spanish origin. 

With due allowance for the obvious exception entailed by 
the existence of slavery, the life of men and women in the 
days of the Antonines was not so very different from that 
of our own time over the vast area embraced by Italy, France 
and Spain, in North Africa and, if perhaps less comprehen¬ 
sively, in Britain and the Danubian provinces. Indeed, a 
great historian has expressed a doubt whether the condition 
of so large a number of mankind has ever been more happy 
or more prosperous. Under Hadrian and his immediate 
successors even slaves were placed under the protection of 
the law ; the power of life and death was talcen out of the 
hands of private owners and a broadening spirit of humanity 
improved the prospect of manumission. But a large pro¬ 
portion of the population was still deprived of elementary 
rights. All, however, who had acquired the privilege of citi¬ 
zenship enjoyed the benefits of Roman universal law, under 
which marriage and inheritance were safeguarded. Social 
conditions were not very dissimilar to those prevailing in the 
west before passport control was enforced with the War and 
travellers were required to obtain permission to reside in 
countries not their own. There was no interference of fron¬ 
tiers within the normal radius of intercourse. The currency 
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was stabilized and property was secure. There was liberty 
of religious opinion so long as it did not assume a politically 
subversive tendency. A spirit of scepticism mixed with 
superstition had characterized the first century of the empire. 
But in the second there was evidence of a spiritual reaction, 
an attraction to mysticism urging men to crave for com¬ 
munion with some higher power. The wide adoption of 
oriental cults was really an indication of this tendency, for 
the lesser divinities, whose exotic ceremonial of purification 
prepared initiates for an austerer and better life, came to 
be regarded as intermediaries between man and a dimly 
apprehended supreme deity. Thus there was no essential 
contradiction between the new transcendentalism and the 
stoicism of the Antonines. 

From a material point of view the standard of comfort and 
convenience was high. The metropolis, secure as it now 
seemed from any external attack, no longer needed defences ; 
and extensive new regions grew up beyond the old walls 
which had enclosed a restricted and overcrowded area. Com¬ 
munications by excellent roads were good and safe. It would 
even seem that in Eastern Europe the countries comprehended 
in the Roman system had better connexions than fifty years 
ago. Even sea voyages were tolerably rapid. Transit and 
the transference of goods to markets where they were most 
in demand was soundly organized. Wares and luxuries from 
all known lands could be purchased in Rome and Alexandria, 
British oysters were supplied to the tables of the wealthy, 
and physicians received drugs from distant countries. Fruit 
trees were imported into and exported from Italy. Some 
idea of the efficiency of the transport service under the empire 
may he derived from the fact that more than forty granite 
obelisks were brought to Rome from Thebes and Memphis 
in Egypt, and that the quarries of Nubia on the upper Nile 
furnished porphyry columns to the capital, whose public 
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buildings were decorated with the rarest marbles from Africa 
and Greece. Public libraries and baths on a colossal scale 
contributed to the amenities of life. There were eleven large 
public bathing establishments, which included gymnasia and 
running grounds, and over nine hundred smaller ones. Four¬ 
teen aqueducts, calculated to have furnished a daily volume 
of fifty-five million cubic feet, ensured the water supply. 

It has been necessary to consider briefly the conditions of 
life prevailing at the centre because, with settled order, every 
provincial city became a miniature model of the capital, with 
its temples, its theatres and circus, its baths and public libraries, 
with its own municipal Senate and its annually appointed 
consuls or decurions. A long period of peace had stimu¬ 
lated productive activity and the cultivation of the country, 
while the numberless cities of the Roman world increased in 
wealth and magnificence. The tradition of municipal life in 
the provinces never died, and when the empire was overrun 
by successive migrations of the barbarians, as the Romans 
designated the Germanic tribes, Visigoths, Vandals, Ostro¬ 
goths, Lombards and Franks, who sought new lands to 
occupy in the west and the south, it was that tradition which 
appealed to and eventually transformed the invading masses. 
It was in fact from the provinces and not from the centre that 
the barbarians derived the idea of social order and adminis¬ 
tration which they adopted together with the language which 
they found in general use. 

The citizens who lived under prosperous conditions in the 
mellow ripeness of the empire in the second century had 
probably few misgivings as to its quality of permanence. 
But the elements of dissolution were present in its structure. 
The Romans from the earliest times had always discounte¬ 
nanced the presence of an army in the capital. But the sacred 
person of the Emperor demanded special protection. For 
that purpose the Pretorian Guard had been recruited, origin- 
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ally from citizens, to form a privileged military caste with 
higher pay and better prospects than the Legionary. In the 
third century the ranks were opened and a new element, 
attached by no sentiment of obligation or association, was 
introduced. Such a force was a powerful instrument in the 
hands of a ruler who could count on its loyalty. But it was 
not long before these privileged irresponsible soldiers, like 
the Mamelukes or Janissaries of later times, learned to impose 
their will and to make or unmake emperors. Rebellion 
became a professional interest, since donatives and promo¬ 
tions were to be anticipated from every outbreak which might 
convert a general into an autocrat. The infection of the evil 
system initiated in the capital spread to the legionaries in the 
provinces; the efficiency as well as the loyally of the army 
was undermined, and for three-quarters of a century the 
empire was distracted by a succession of military revolu¬ 
tions. "When, however, in A.r). 284 the soldiers acclaimed Dio¬ 
cletian, the son of a Dalmatian slave, their choice had fallen 
on not only an able leader in the field but also a masterly 
administrator. The general lines of internal organization 
which he laid down were, in principle, so sound that they 
continued to be applied in a stereotyped fashion in the eastern 
empire for a thousand years after the transfer of power from 
Rome to Constantinople, which early began to look rather 
to Asia than to Europe. Diocletian indeed surrounded the 
person of the Emperor with a pompous magnificence quite 
alien to the Roman conception of a first citizen, assuming, 
the state and isolation of an oriental despot. On the other 
hand the system of decentralization which he introduced 
under VicesEmperors, with four courts instead of one, led 
to the interventibn of authority in every relation of life and 
the supptessiqjir pf individual initiative, while an pverwhehn- 
ing burden%|^^ation made enterprise no longer remunera¬ 
tive. For thhse reasons, and owing to the rivalries inherent 
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in a division of authority among four suffragan Caesars, his 
system broke down in the west. The elimination of all com¬ 
petitors left Constantine the sole master of a vast inheritance. 
With the transfer of the main seat of power from Rome to 
the Bosphorus the western empire rapidly declined. 

Conflicts between military leaders competing for power 
had occupied the political attention of the world. But mean¬ 
while the daily life of mankind continued for a long time 
with little perceptible change in the great provincial cities 
which had become self-centred organisms. Save where the 
storm actually passed, the inhabitants though groaning under 
oppressive exactions were hardly conscious of the imminence 
of collapse. The population of Rome itself, half or more 
than half of which was supported by a dole, did no work and 
acknowledged no obligations. The only occupation of the 
masses was to watch the shows organized for their amuse¬ 
ment in the amphitheatre or the races in the stadium, and the 
•chief subject of their conversation was supplied by their par¬ 
tisanship for the rival schools of charioteers. Meanwhile the 
accumulated gold resources of the empire, to which the con- 
■quered countries had contributed, were being drained away 
hy extended trade with the hoarding east, and the supply 
from once important surface mines had become exhausted. 
The senatorial families which remained wealthy lived in 
luxury, indifferent to public affairs, spending their capital 
and hoping that it would last their time. When pessimists 
shook their heads and spoke of the menacing advance of 
migratory tribes towards ill-defended frontiers, they con¬ 
soled themselves with the thought that the Roman Empire 
was too securely based for such remote possibilities to pre¬ 
occupy them. 

But while the tide of public life in imperial Rome seemed 
still to be running at the flood, while visitors ffom the re¬ 
moter provinces marvelled at the magnificence of the mother 
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city, the pageantry of the Prctorians clianging guard at the 
palace, the luxury of the public baths, the produce of Asia 
and Africa exposed for sale, the latest fashions of patrician 
ladies and the skill of the court hairdressers, the perfumed 
litters of dancing girls and courtesans, while display revelled 
on the surface, another influence was at work and continually 
gaining strength. Secretly, after the first violent repression 
under Nero of a spiritual movement which contested the 
monopoly of the old state religion directly associated with 
the person of the Emperor, an ever-increasing number of 
earnest, clean-lived men and women would assemble together 
to follow the simple ritual of a faith which was destined to 
mould their lives anew. That attraction to mysticism which 
possessed the spirit of the age in the second century, inclining 
sentiment towards the transcendentalism of eastern cults, had 
probably disposed many to inquire into and welcome the 
teaching of a purer and simpler doctrine of renunciation and 
sacrifice. In times of oppression its adepts took refuge and 
held their meetings in those subterranean tunnels, known as 
catacombs, originally bored on the outskirts of the city as 
quarries for the material of which the indestructible Roman 
mortar was composed, with their miles of tortuous passages 
where only little oil lamps shed a feeble light. There they 
also found their way at night to bury their dead, whom their 
interpretation of the resurrection would not suffer them to 
burn, in close proximity to those who had suffered the extreme 
penalty for a profession of faith which had been regarded as 
a menace to the Commonwealth. And there in the lampHt 
gloom, heedless of the tramp of the cohorts overhead, or the 
passage of the noble with his clients, men with pickaxe and 
spade toiled continuously, closing the passages with the 
earth removed from a more recent excavation that the holy 
dead might rest in peace. From that hidden life below the 
ground, like the seed buried In the earth to emerge in the 
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ripeness of time, a new spirit came to life and asserted itself 
with such conviction and assurance that, only a few years 
after the last coercive repression under Diocletian, the victory 
of Constantine assured the peace of the Church for another 
Rome which was destined to renew the spell of world-influ¬ 
ence over mankind. 

But with the transfer of prestige and authority to the new 
Rome in the east, the old Rome began half unconsciously to 
decay. The vital energy which had achieved world dominion 
had grown enervated by luxury and satiety, and a degenerate ‘ 
and largely alien population could only be maintained in 
tolerable good humour by material largesses and gratuitous 
distractions. The western emperors preferred Ravenna, 
where the presence of the fleet was a guarantee of security, 
as their residence, and the Capitol, once the centre of religious 
sentiment and the symbolic seat of authority, lost its power 
of inspiration. Up to the end of the fourth century the civil 
administratfon remained still efiicient, but there had long been 
no homogeneous army animated by patriotism or duty to 
the state. Then the vigorous Germanic tribes from the 
north ringed the western empire even closer in ; and, after 
harassing the frontiers, boldly overstepped them. 

Alario and his Visigoths were the first to enter Italy in a.d. 
400. Rome was three times invested and despoiled, without 
however grave material damage to its structure, before he 
marched south, with Africa as his goal, to die in Calabria. 
The Visigoths withdrew from Italy, leaving little trace of 
their passage, and settled in Gaul and north-eastern Spain. 
Six years later a great horde of Vandals from East Prussia 
and Suevians in search of lands to occupy entered Roman 
Gaul together with a Tartar tribe, the Alans, who made their 
way into Portugal. The roaming Vandals passed on into 
Spain whence, after long conflict with both Suevians and 
Visigoths, they crossed over on the invitation of a rebellious 
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Roman governor to Northern Africa, Genseric, a leader of 
pre-eminent ability, founded the Vandal kingdom, and after 
he had made himself master of the whole Roman province 
of Africa and of the islands of Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, 
led a powerful fleet to Ostia. Though persuaded by the 
prayers of Pope Leo to spare the lives of the citizens, he suf¬ 
fered Rome to be looted for fourteen days. The Vandals 
remained masters in Africa until 535 when the province was 
reconquered and restored to the Byzantine empire by the 
great Belisarius, Italy itself, if raided in the north-east 
by the Huns, remained unoccupied by alien invaders until 
late in the fifth century; when Theodoric, who had become 
completely Romanized during ten years which he spent in 
his youth as a hostage at Constantinople, led in his victorious 
Ostrogoths, In the meantime with the deposition of the 
boy emperor, Romulus Augustulus, the western empire had 
ceased to exist; and the Senate had declared allegiance to 
Constantinople, By connivance perhaps with the eastern 
Emperor, Theodoric easily overthrew Odovacar, a Herulean 
soldier of fortune who had governed Italy as a kingdom ; 
and in 493 established his capital at Ravenna. He employed 
the best Roman elements he could attract to assist him in 
administering the country, and showed great veneration for 
the monuments of the ancient city, deteriorating through 
neglect after earthquakes and inundations, or disfigured by 
fanatical monks whose bigotry regarded every relic of pagan¬ 
ism with aversion. 

The Ostrogothic kingdom lasted less than sixty years. It 
was Overthrown by the great commanders of Justinian, 
Belisarius and Narses, after a long struggle in which Rome 
was twice besieged. If structurally the city still presented an 
imposing aspect the Gothic investments Were none the less 
a disaster from which it never recovered. The trees and 
orchards of the sumptuous villas beyond the Walls were 
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utilized for siege operations or burned as firewood. The 
aqueducts were cut, and the higher quarters on the Quirinal, 
Viminal and Esquiline were consequently abandoned by a 
population reduced to inconsiderable thousands, while the 
escaping water flooded the undulating country, with its sub¬ 
stratum of lava at no great depth, converting it into a malarial 
wilderness from which it has only been redeemed in recent 
times. A remnant of the defeated Ostrogoths, perhaps the 
finest stock of all the barbarian invaders, disappeared beyond 
the Alps, leaving the great northern plains, devastated and 
almost depopulated by war and the ensuing scourge of pesti¬ 
lence, an easy prey at the end of the sixth century to the 
Lombards, 

The previous history of this virile and originally savage 
people, who had long abandoned their land of origin near 
the mouth of the Elbe, remains obscure from the time when 
they encroached upon Roman Pannonia in the days of the 
Antonines until they reappear occupying Verona, Mantua 
and Bologna in 568. They were sufficiently numerous to 
effect in certain areas a substitution of population for the old 
Gallic or Italic stock, the sparse remnant of which they 
reduced to a condition of serfage. They constituted a per¬ 
manent Germanic element in Italy, but were only able to 
extend their dominion over a part of the peninsula, and they 
do not seem to have been at first very firmly united amongst 
themselves. Once, however, they had settled down in the 
fertile agricultural plains of northern Italy, where Pavia near 
Milan became their capital, they were quick to assimilate the 
tradition of a long-established social organization and rapidly 
underwent profound modification. It is an error to suppose 
that the various northern invaders of western Europe extin¬ 
guished pre-existing civilization. Internal causes had already 
undermined its political and economic cohesion before their 
advent. But the barbarians having only a primitive social 
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organization of their own were attracted by and adopted 
conditions of life which had long prevailed in the occupied 
regions. They took women of the country to be their wives 
and the children inherited much of the character as well as 
the language of their mothers. In central and southern Italy 
the Latin spirit continued to prevail. But where the Lom¬ 
bard penetrated he contributed a certain element of imagina¬ 
tion and sentiment, alien to the positive and logical Latin 
genius ; and he revived initiative and energy long dormant 
in a country from which all sense of stability and security 
had disappeared. It is remarkable how rapidly Pavia became 
an important centre of learning. Somewhat later sections of 
the Lombards penetrated farther south and founded Duchies 
at Spoleto in Umbria and at Benevento, whence they con¬ 
trolled the rich plain of Campania. Venice, however, and 
the maritime cities of the south, subject to Constantinople, 
preserved independence ; as did Rome under its Pope, still 
nominally owing the same allegiance, but now constantly 
harassed and menaced by these unwelcome neighbours. 

Meanwhile in Rome, which had ceased to be a political 
force, the transfer of authority from a temporal to a spiritual 
supremacy had steadily progressed. This transformation no 
doubt received great encouragement from the teaching of 
Augustine and his conception of the invisible kingdom of 
God, to which all believers must of necessity belong. A 
visible, organized church, which the Bishop of Hippo recog¬ 
nized as centred in Rome, was regarded as its typical counter¬ 
part on earth. After the triumph of Christianity the wealth 
of the Popes was rapidly increased by donations and legacies, 
so that they came to be by far the richest landowners in Italy. 
The ecclesiastical estate, which also extended into Dalmatia, 
Illyrium and Africa, has been estimated as covering some 
1,600 square miles. Its income was largely devoted to 
charity and, as in the palmy days c^the empire the'pojjulation 
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had been maintained by public distributions of corn, so an 
ever-increasing army of the poor received food and clothing 
in the porches of oratories and convents, into which the vener¬ 
able buildings of the imperial city were being converted. 
The inhabitants of the capital had never been industrial and, 
as communications deteriorated and wealth declined, with a 
diminishing market for the trader, destitution increased. The 
traditional obligation of the Church to provide for the indi¬ 
gent continued until relatively modern times, for die later 
citizen, though ready to engage in commerce, inherited from 
his ancestors a reluctance to work with his hands. 

If the evolution of a new Rome had been rapid in the 
initial stage, its progress was arrested by depopulation and 
the miserable condition to which the city had been reduced 
in the Gothic war when a large area within the walls of 
Aurelian and Honorius became uninhabited. The advancing 
wave of Lombard penetration moreover interrupted inter¬ 
course. Personal liberty ceased to be secure beyond the 
gates, and travellers were little tempted to visit the city by 
unsafe and neglected roads. The humiliation of the neglected 
capital was probably at its lowest depth during the latter 
years of the sixth century. 

The process of recovery was accelerated by the zeal of a 
remarkable pontiff whose activity in civil life and private 
benevolence had won universal regard before he entered the 
priesthood. The first Gregory, to whom posterity justly 
accorded the title of the Great, was a member of the old 
Anician house, the last of the eminent Senatorial families. 
The elevation of his character alone would have conferred 
honour on the Church, but his vigorous personality endowed 
with a certain constructive genius and the success of his 
proselytizing enthusiasm enabled him to restore the lost 
prestige of Rome. By his efforts the Goths of Spain were 
converted from Arianism to Catholicism and the greater part 
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of western Europe came under allegiance to the Apostolic 
See. The Bishops of North Africa recognized his authority. 
The mission of St. Augustine was successful in bringing 
Saxon Britain into the Christian fold and his personal influence 
over Queen Theodelinda induced many of the Lombard 
Arians to conform. He gave a new lease of life to the 
desolate city, to which numbers of fugitives returned. It 
is possible that the population had never been reduced to 
quite so low a figure as contemporary lamentations would 
stiggest. In any case, it continued to grow in the succeeding 
centuries not only in numbers but also in self-esteem, and 
showed by a succession of risings against the temporal power 
of the Popes or the prepotency of a new and in its origin 
half-alien aristocracy, that a tradition of civil liberty had 
never been wholly extinguished. Gregory has been criticized 
for having displayed little regard for ancient monuments and 
he cannot altogether be acquitted of the charge. For his 
zeal consumed this inheritor of a great tradition and he seems 
to have encouraged the process, already begun and continued 
for centuries after, of remodelling venerable buildings which 
sieges and fanaticism had spared, or of appropriating their 
precious materials for churches, whose eponymous saint not 
unfrequently re-occupied the shrine of an older deity with 
similar attributes or name. The martyred military tribunes, 
St. George and St. Sebastian, were the natural successors of 
the God of War, and a precinct of Apollo was transferred 
to St. ApoUinare. As Mariolatry firmly established itself as 
an essential feature of the western Church, Cybele the mother 
of the gods yielded her place to the Virgin Mother. The 
Pantheon of Agrippa dedicated to Cybele and all the gods 
was, only a few years after the death of Gregory, recon¬ 
secrated by Boniface IV in honour of the Virgin and the 
Martyrs whose bones were transported thither from the cata¬ 
combs. The lustre with which the first Gregory endowed 
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the Apostolic See was strong enough to sustain the dignity 
of a series of insignificant successors, and St. Peter’s became 
the goal of penitents and pilgrims whose offerings filled the 
coffers of the Church. 

The transfer of the centre of Christian sentiment from 
Palestine to Rome is one of the remarkable phenomena as 
it is one of the important facts in history. The focus of 
Moslem aspiration concentrated in Mecca never passed to the 
seat of the Khalifate. That the grave of the fisherman of 
Galilee should have magnetized humanity with a more potent 
attraction than the cave of the Nativity or the sepulchre in » 
the lorn Syrian town, invites reflection. The claim of the 
capital of the empire, which was still the undivided seat of 
power when Christianity triumphed, to religious supremacy 
is comprehensible. That the hope of obtaining merit should 
have drawn thither pilgrims from every country is perhaps 
more strange. The east, it is true, was early closed through 
the rise of the Arab power, but not until after the graves 
of the Apostles had established a stronger claim to devotion 
and sentiment than the actual scene of the Christian tragedy. 
Rome had no doubt been the field on which the struggle of 
contending creeds had been fought out, where the cleansing 
water of the baptismal font had prevailed over the ritual 
blood-bath of Mithras. In the main, however, it was because 
Rome was Rome that it became the focus of religious aspira¬ 
tion. A tradition which had impressed the world for cen¬ 
turies had made its influence irresistible and, thanks to the 
co-ordinating authority of the Church, the transfer of adminis¬ 
tration from the old empire to the new states which arose 
from its dissolution became possible without a complete 
severance of the heritage of civilization. Once Gregory had 
secured the triumph of Catholicism over Arianism which 
roost of the Goths had adopted, that civilization ceased to 
be Mediterranean and western Europe became Christendom. 

1<J7 
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It is true that in the following centmies the ancient seat of 
empire remained intellectually and culturally behind the rest 
of the world and that the torch kindled by Gregory burned 
more steadily in the monasteries of Britain, Ireland, France 
and Germany. But allegiance to the spiritual Rome in the 
city of the seven hills associated all the nations in a moral 
federation which was destined to revive the spirit of the old 
Impenum. And thus there was no break in continuity. 

The institution and popularity of pilgrimage not only 
testifies to the irresistible attraction of Rome but seems to 
offer evidence of the influence which the Church could 
exercise in securing facilities for the passage of penitents 
across what we are disposed to believe must have still been 
a far from settled world. As early as 688 the young King 
of the West Saxons, Cadwalla, eager after his conversion by 
Wilfrid of York to receive baptism from the Pope himself, 
took the road to Rome, where he died only a week after 
the ceremony. He was followed by his successor, Ine, who 
founded there a church and a school for his countrymen, 
and subsequently by a long series of princes from Wessex 
and Mercia. Some two centuries later King Ethelwulf did 
not hesitate to send his son, the future Alfred the Great, 
when only five years old on the long adventurous journey 
to receive the papal benediction. 

It is remarkable, though the assumption of the name of 
the great pontiff by the second and the seventh who bore it 
was probably significant of their ambitions, that it should 
have been three Gregories who successively were most con¬ 
spicuous in promoting the transformation of a material to a 
spiritual supremacy, which assimilated many of the forms 
and eventually a great deal of the prepotency of its predecessor. 
The Second Gregory, who occupied the Apostolic chair frbm 
715 to 731, was distinguished for his long uncompromising 
battle with Leo the Isaurian, who had initiated the iconoclastic 
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movement and prohibited the worship of images. He upheld 
the independence of Rome and staunchly refused to recognize 
the authority of Constantinople. 

Internal preoccupations and the wars with the Bulgarians 
and Arabians had rendered the Byzantine Empire impotent 
to protect its neglected dependencies in Italy. Between the 
aggressive Lombards and the Popes, who never ceased to 
denounce them as barbarians, there was no prospect of peace. 
When, therefore, their King Luitprand began to extend his 
dominion into middle Italy the position of Rome between 
the Lombard Duchies of Spoleto and Benevento was menaced; 
and the only hope of successive pontiffs lay in enlisting the 
support of the Franks. Finding Constantinople deaf to his 
appeal when the Lombards tlireatened Ravenna, the energetic 
Stephen II obtained assistance from Pepin, the usurper of 
the Frankish crown. That vigorous nation had its origin 
in a coalition formed in the third century by a number of 
tribes occupying the lower Rhine and the Meuse. Of the 
two great sections into which they were divided, known as 
the Salian and the Ripuarian Franks, the former were spread 
over Belgium, Artois and Picardy, while the Ripuarians held 
the left bank of the Rhine, the Moselle and the Vosges country. 
They had made themselves masters of Visigothic Gaul in J07 
and they eventually also annexed Burgundy. Many of them 
had lived for a considerable period more or less under imperial 
rule and the nation had become thoroughly Latinized. The 
conquests of Pepin’s son, Charles the Great, made him master 
of a large part of the old western Empire. 

Adrian I, who did much to restore the security of Rome 
by repairing the walls and reconditioning some of the aque¬ 
ducts, was in turn compelled to implore the intervention of 
the Franks when the Lombard King Desiderius took posses¬ 
sion of Ravenna, which Pepin had transferred to the Holy 
See. Charlemagne, all the more readily owing to an ancient 
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feud with Desiclerius, led a strong army into Italy and laid 
siege to Pavia. With its capture the Lombard rule in northern 
Italy came to an end and Charlemagne himself assumed the 
iron crown, which he afterwards conferred on his son Louis. 
The turbulent Lombards, however, were not quickly reduced 
to submission, and the Greek empire left no doubt as to its 
intention of recovering the lost position in the peninsula. 
For a moment, however, it appeared as though there were 
a prospect of the greater part of the dominions of Imperial 
Rome being reunited under one sceptre when the ambitious 
Empress Irene, having deposed her son, suggested to Charle¬ 
magne a dynastic marriage which he was not disinclined to 
accept. Her own deposition put an end to a project on the 
possible consequences of which it is unprofitable to speculate. 
The Popes were well aware that they could not permanently 
hold their city, much less the additional territories they had 
acquired, without the support of a stronger authority to 
which the people, always impatient of the temporal power of 
the Church, would more readily submit. A solution was 
found in the creation of a new western empire, and the pro¬ 
clamation of Charlemagne as Caesar and Augustus when he 
came to Rome in 800 to be crowned by Leo III with an 
elaboration of ceremonial which greatly impressed the con¬ 
temporary world and set a precedent for similar occasions 
in subsequent centuries. He was formally elected by an 
assembly formed of Bishops, Abbots, Roman notables and 
Frankish nobles. 

But neither the coronation of Charlemagne nor the con¬ 
ception of the Holy Roman Empire to which it gave rise can 
justly be claimed as essential links in the continuity of the 
Roman imperial tradition. That continuity must be looked 
for elsewhere. Theoretically the western empire had never 
died. It had only been united with the eastern under one 
hehd since 476. The last trace of that union only disappeared 
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when the title of the Byzantine Emperors to the Exarchate 
was finally extinguished in 800. In becoming Patrician of 
Rome Charlemagne assumed the overlordship hitherto exer¬ 
cised by the Byzantine Emperor. The new empire of the 
west, which could hardly have come into being without the 
Church to serve as a bond uniting the nations, had little 
beyond its name in common with the old. As its authority 
was rather of an ideal than of a practical character and based 
on a theocratic principle, the Pope was destined eventually 
to become the really dominant force, and an antagonism was 
inevitably bound to arise between the spiritual and the political 
elements. This antagonism, which later divided the rival 
groups of Guelphs and Ghibellines, was to govern the course 
of future history. For the moment the immediate result of 
the coronation of Charlemagne was to enhance the dignity 
of the Pontiff. But among the Romans disunion was only 
accentuated by the co-existence of an empire, as an ideal 
conception, and of a Church which, while vindicating a spiritual 
authority, rested henceforth also on a material basis, a reversal 
indeed of the normal position. For it must be always kept 
in mind that if the Pope had acknowledged Charles as Em¬ 
peror, the latter had established the Popes as rulers of Rome. 
It was a bargain which long remained a great fact in European 
history. Conflict between Pope and people was constantly 
renewed until the middle of the fifteenth century, when the 
popular element acquiesced in ecclesiastical rule. 

The Lombardy monarchy had ceased to exist, but the 
Lombards remained. With the settlement of Germanic 
migrants in Italy, as elsewhere in the old empire, the invading 
princes bestowed upon their mote important followers vast 
estates, the cultivators of which they regarded as no less 
their property than the land itself. While conditions which 
an older civilization had established were readily adopted, 
especially in the towns and cities, the military social organiza- 
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tion of groups and tribes was responsible for a new order of 
territorial nobility from which would spring rivalries and 
partisanships inevitably productive of unrest in Italy over a 
number of centuries. In a sense it might be said that the 
old battle between patrician and plebeian in Rome would 
have to be fought out again. The Lombard kingdom had 
included thirty large dukedoms or marquisates, and under 
each of these there were numerous lesser nobles who received 
grants from their superiors in return for homage and military 
service. These again parcelled out their land among the 
men at arms. Each great feudatory had to fortify his dwelling 
and their strongholds held the surrounding district in sub¬ 
jection. The Franks extended the rough and ready organiza¬ 
tion of the Lombards, as did the Normans in Southern Italy. 
But feudalism, which was uncongenial to the Italian tempera¬ 
ment, never became the precise and rigid system into which 
it developed in Northern Europe. 

The century and a half which followed the death of Charle¬ 
magne was for Italy, and particularly for Rome, a period of 
confusion and perpetual ferment. In the former, the master¬ 
less new nobiUty, of southern birth but largely of northern 
origin, disputed a precarious sovereignty. In the latter, they 
contested the disposal of the apostolic chair as a means of 
promoting the advantage of their rival houses. During this 
period Rome remained culturally and intellectually far behind 
the rest of Europe, and even the Benedictines, who had pre¬ 
served some tradition of learning and discipline, ceased to 
give an example of ordered life and allowed abuses to dis¬ 
credit their foundations. Artists and craftsmen.disappeared 
and building was restricted to the adaptation to other uses 
of the ready-made material stripped from ancient foundations. 
Two fascinating and unscrupulous women, Theodora, dis¬ 
tinguished by the title of Senatrix of the Romans, and her 
daughter Marozia, whose paramours wore the tiara, dominate 
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the story of the city in the first half of the tenth century. 
If by some law of reaction Alberic, the son of Marozia, re¬ 
captured something of the old Roman spirit and, reorganizing 
the militia into an efficient force, ruled Rome with authority 
during a dictatorship of twenty years, he was little concerned 
to restore the diminished prestige of the Papacy. His 
paternal weakness in extracting an oath from his partisans, 
which they respected, that they would set his son, a mere 
boy, on the pontifical throne in succession to the less 
submissive Agapitus II, led to its being discredited by pro¬ 
fligacies which revealed John XII to have inherited the 
temperament of his grandmother. The Saxon King Otto, 
to whom John was compelled to appeal for protection, made 
it clear that in accepting the imperial crown the nomination 
of future pontiifs must depend upon the emperor, even if 
some form of local election were maintained. This reserva¬ 
tion could only emphasize the growing division between the 
eihpire and the Romans who asserted the claims of the clergy 
and the army to elect the successor of St. Peter. The eclipse 
of the Papacy, if from time to time relieved by the nomination 
of a pontiff of some character and ability, continued until 
far on in the eleventh century, and its lowest depth of abase¬ 
ment was reached when Benedict IX sold the tiara to his 
successor for an annuity. The reaction only commenced 
after the German King Henry III had re-established order in 
the city. 

Gregory the Great had restored dignity to Rome after the 
desolating Gothic war and had attached the spiritual allegiance 
of "Western Europe to the Holy See. A second Gregory 
had rendered the election of the Pope independent of Con¬ 
stantinople. Some three hundred and fifty years later yet 
another Gregory, who no doubt designedly assumed a name 
so famous in its annals, not only revived the lost prestige 
of the Papacy, but boldly asserted the supremacy of the 
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Church over the empire. The famous Hildebrand, the place 
of whose birth is uncertain, though he appears to have been 
a Tuscan of Lombard race, was brought from the monastery 
of Cluny by the German Pope Leo IX, the nominee of Henry 
III, whom the citizens invited to Rome to deal with the 
anarchy prevailing in the dominions of the Church. As the 
chief adviser of Leo and his successors, whose internal reforms 
and foreign relations he directed, Hildebrand showed con¬ 
spicuous ability in preparing the way for his vindication of 
a principle which was, after his elevation to the papal throne 
as Gregory VII, to bring him into conflict with the Emperor 
Henry IV. Defending the freedom of his clergy from 
secular control and refusing to tolerate lay investitures, he 
used the ban of excommunication as a formidable weapon 
in his struggle to reduce the royal authority to an obedient 
executive. He was successful in forcing the emperor, who 
had assembled a council to depose him, to unconditional 
surrender and subjected him to a humiliating penance. His 
influence over Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, would, through 
the bestowal of her property on the Church, have brought 
the greater part of Italy under the dominion of the Popes, 
had it not been for the obstacle presented by the alienation 
of imperial estates. But his aims were too revolutionary for 
immediate realization, and his ambition to accomplish through 
the spiritual arm the domination of the Church, before the 
time was ripe, overstepped the limits of human capacity. 
When’ the struggle with Henry IV was renewed his intran¬ 
sigent determination wore out the endurance of his most 
zealous supporters, and his alliance with the Normans of 
Robert le Guiscard brought on Rome itself the greatest 
calamity ever experienced in the story of its disasters. The 
conflagration which they kindled, when menaced by an attack 
from the citizens, destroyed practically the whole quarter 
between the Lateran and the Colosseum. Hildebrand vih- 
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dicated the principle that the papal authority should he 
independent of the imperial, but he did not succeed in making 
the Pope the arbiter of Europe. What he strove for, and 
had failed to accomplish when he died as a pensioner of the 
Normans, was none the less achieved by his successors, and 
notably a century later by Innocent III, who exercised a 
control over the states of Europe almost as universal as that 
of the old imperitim. That Innocent was able to succeed 
where Hildebrand had failed must be attributed to develop¬ 
ments which had taken place in the interval. Among these 
the revival of civic liberty, an inheritance of imperial Rome, 
and the emergence of the communes, which ranged themselves 
on the side of the Papacy, played an important part. 

It was in the ninth century that the recuperative power of 
the communes first made itself appreciable. Already in the 
eighth, when Ravenna had risen in insurrection, a combina¬ 
tion had been formed among the Roman cities of the Exarchate 
to support her. During the barbarian invasions the walls of 
the provincial towns had been dismantled or destroyed, and 
when the great feudatories constructed fortresses in dominant 
positions over all the country, the townsfolk were almost as 
much at the mercy of the noble in his castle, whose emissaries 
exacted tolls and taxes, as was the tiller of the soil who lived 
under its shadow. But when, after life had settled down to 
new conditions, Italy became a raiding ground for fierce 
Hungarians in the north or Saracens in the south, much as 
the coasts of England and France were raided by the Norse¬ 
men, the towns, largely through the influence of the bishops, 
were allowed to rebuild their walls, and to manufacture arms 
and practise their use for defence. The burgesses also added 
keeps with towers to which they might withdraw when hard 
pressed, until relieved. As life became more secure, aban¬ 
doned industries were resumed; and a new element of 
strength was derived from the migration of the oppressed 
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country folk into the prospering towns. After the social 
unity of the Roman empire had ceased to exist except in so 
far as it was replaced by the bond of union created by the 
Church, the principles of social life still survived among the 
scattered members. The spirit which had governed the old 
municipal administrations had not been wholly extinguished, 
and it began to manifest itself once more. As confidence 
increased the citizens were emboldened to defy the feudal 
lord in his castle. In the eleventh century the dignitaries 
of the Church for the most part supported the townsmen 
against the nobles. Cities saw an advantage in federating 
among themselves and eventually realized that by so uniting 
they could become strong enough to assert their rights against 
the emperor himself. The long war of investitures, to which 
neither the death of Gregory VII nor that of Henry IV put 
an end, synchronized with the renewal of vigorous life in 
the communes '; and throughout the quarrel between Pope 
and Emperor, which continued for some sixty years, the 
Church was generally identified with the popular and repub¬ 
lican spirit which found expression in the citizen parliaments. 
It was from these medieval communes, the lineal descendants 
of the municipalities founded on the model of ancient Rome, 
that Europe derived the sense of civic independence. There 
the principle of individual liberty was first acclaimed after 
the great upheaval, the science of government was studied, 
and a new impulse was given to the development of moral 
and intellectual energies. 

The vindication of civic independence had greater obstacles 
to encounter in Rome itself. Supported by the Patrician of 
the People, the Head of the Church had been able to claim 
the authority of a temporal sovereign. But during the twilight 
of the Papacy, which ensued after the death of Charlemagne, 
the Roman people had perforce submitted to the factiogs 
nobles who terrorized the city and contested its domination 
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amongst themselves, making their own creatures Popes until 
the Western Emperor imposed his title to the nomination. 
Many of these were descended from families of non-Italian 
and for the most part Lombard stock, who had made them¬ 
selves masters of strong positions in the vicinity of the city. 
Such were the Counts of Tusculum, of whose house that 
of the Colonna seems to have been a branch. The names 
of the Tebaldi, the Annibaldi and the Sinibaldi are sufficient 
evidence of a Germanic origin, which is also indicated by 
the Christian names recurring in other families who are known 
by the fiefs they occupied. They lived practically outside 
the law, and they recognized no allegiance save that of loyalty 
to their own prepotent clans. In a sense the Romans had 
also a third master until the populace asserted itself by closing 
the gates of the city to the German emperors who came to 
be crowned in St. Peter’s. 

After the death of Henry IV, the Frangipani, who embraced 
the imperial side, were the dominating element, supporting 
their nominees and driving the duly elected Popes into exile. 
Though a temporary understanding between Henry V and 
Callixtus II was secured by the Concordat of Worms in 1122, 
the imperial partisans once more, eight years later, proclaimed 
their candidate as Anti-Pope in opposition to the canonically 
elected Anaclete 11 , a great-grandson of Peter Leo the Jew 
of Trastevere who, having relieved the financial embarrass¬ 
ments of the Papacy, was baptized and founded a family 
which entered the ranks of the Roman aristocracy. Anaclete, 
however, succeeded in maintaining himself on a precarious 
throne until his death, when the influence of St. Bernard 
obtained recognition for the Anti-Pope Innocent II. 

The progress of the communes encouraged the Romans to 
combine in an effort to regain their independence after half 
a century of partisanship and conflict. Men’s minds were 
stirred by the revivalism, half religious and half social, preached 
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By Arnold of Brescia, himself a canon of the Church, who 
denounced the worldliness of the clergy and the intervention 
in temporal government of the Papacy, supported By ascendant 
groups of noBles. The link between the empire and the 
Church had grown weaker in the long quarrel which had 
shown where both were vulnerable, and the reviving burgher 
conscience found the rule of the Popes intolerable. Innocent 
II died during an insurrection against his authority which 
ended in the re-establishment of a Republic, and the Senate 
of Rome was reconstituted as a governing body after having 
been suspended for six hundred years. A temporary truce 
was secured by the concession that members of the Senate, 
from which the nobles were excluded, should receive in¬ 
vestiture from the Popes. The truce was, however, short¬ 
lived and when Arnold of Brescia, whose influence had given 
him a position resembling that of the ancient Tribunes of 
the people, was appointed Councillor to the Republic, Eu- 
genius IV invoked the intervention of the Hohenstaufens 
who for nearly a century were to play a conspicuous part 
in the story of Rome and Southern Italy. Nicholas Break- 
spear, the English Pope who succeeded as Adrian IV, was as 
uncompromising as Eugenius in his hostility to the republic 
and the Senate. He did not hesitate to employ the most 
formidable of spiritual weapons against the citizens, and by 
laying them under the interdict he reduced them to submission 
and obtained the banishment of the tribune. They however 
■closed their gates to Frederic of Hohenstaufen when he 
arrived to be crowned as emperor, and subsequently sup¬ 
ported alternately one side or die other in the struggle which 
was inevitable between two such masterful temperaments as 
Adrian IV and Barbarossa. The alliance of the Papacy with 
the democratic communes of Italy grew closer, and it was 
now that the partisans of the two rival authorities first began 
to be designated by the names of Guelph or GhibelHne. The 
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defeat of Frederic at Legnano led to Ws reconciliation with 
the Church. Owing to the enfeeblement of the empire 
which was no longer available as a counterpoise, the Roman 
Republic, to which the nobles had regained admission, once 
more became subservient to the Pope till a further revolution 
led to its substitution by a single Senator representing the 
Romans. The transfer of papal elections to a regularly 
constituted college of Cardinals further strengthened the 
position of the Popes, who ceased to be the creatures of 
partisan nobles or the obedient instruments of an emperor. 
Frederic had sought to balance the scale against the pre¬ 
ponderating influence of Rome by the marriage of his son 
and heir Henry to the heiress of the last of the Norman 
Kings of Sicily. But Henry died in 1197, and when the 
widowed Constance, who followed him to the grave within 
the year, left their son Frederic as a minor under the guardian¬ 
ship of Innocent III, the result was precisely the opposite of 
that which the forecast of Barbarossa had anticipated. 

The moment was therefore opportune when in 1198, 
Lothaire, of the Counts of Segni, assumed the tiara at the 
age of thirty-seven, for a strong and ambitious pontiff to 
pronounce the Papacy to be the source of the secular power, 
and to give effect to die aims which Hildebrand had cherished 
but had left unaccomplished. His position was so strong 
that he was able to compel the imperial prefect or Missus 
to take an oath of allegiance, thus eliminating the last trace 
of imperial authority in Rome, and he induced the citizens 
to transfer to himself the nomination of the Senator. He 
subdued the old Lombard Duchy of Spoleto, forcing the 
duke to surrender the province and to leave Italy, and he 
found a pretext for annexing to the Church the Mark of 
Ancona which had been administered by an imperial seneschal. 
He reduced Philip Augustus of France and John of England 
to submission by laying their countries under the interdict. 
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The latter indeed he forced to lay down his crown and then 
receive his territories back as a papal fief, thus obtaining from 
him the recognition of supremacy which Gregory VII had 
sought in vain to extract from William the Conqueror. It 
is true that he was not able even by the menace of the interdict 
to deter a never too submissive Venice from attacking Zara 
or diverting the Fourth Crusade to Constantinople, the siege 
and capture of which had such devastating consequences. 
But even that unjustifiable enterprise redounded to the tem¬ 
porary advantage of the Papacy, inasmuch as the Patriarchate 
and the ephemeral states which arose out of the dismember¬ 
ment of the eastern empire remained under the obedience of 
the Holy See until the Greek restoration. Under Innocent 
ni practically the whole of Christendom became once more 
subject to the authority of Rome and, nominally at least, 
remained so up to the time when the states which adopted 
Protestantism emancipated themselves from the supremacy 
of the Popes. The moral ascendancy of the spiritual arm 
invested the new Imperium with a temporal influence never 
dreamed of before. Thereafter rulers could be liberated by 
the dispensing power from the oaths by which they had 
guaranteed treaties. If with the process of time autocratic 
princes showed less readiness to subordinate their action to 
the approbation of Rome, there were still occasions when 
they were readily disposed to take advantage of its enabling 
sanctions, A typical example is offered by the famous bulls 
of Alexander VI, one of the least respected of Popes, in 
which he arrogated to himself the prerogative of granting a 
monopoly title to vast areas of the new world, to the exclusion 
even of the rights which others might have acquired by 
previous occupation. 

The dominant position achieved by Innocent III was main¬ 
tained by his immediate successor. The nomination as 
Senator, in 1252, of the masterful Bolognese Brancaleone, 
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who with the assistance of the Roman militia demolished a 
hundred and forty towers, kept the rival Annibaldi, Orsini 
and Colonnesi temporarily in subjection. The thirteenth 
century witnessed a revival of artistic craftsmanship in decora¬ 
tive marble work by the school of Cosmati, in painting and 
mosaic by the masters Cavallini and Jacopo di Turrita. 
Rome was prosperous and crowded when Dante attended 
the Jubilee of 1300 which filled the coffers of Boniface VIII. 
But the unremitting hostility with which the Gaetani Pope 
pursued the house of Colonna led indirectly to a breach with 
France. Reaction followed. The Colonnas were re-estab¬ 
lished and the continued unrest in the state of the Church 
was to provide a valid pretext for the transfer of the Holy 
See to Avignon. 

A gravitation towards France must, however, be traced 
back to the long struggle of the Papacy with Frederic II, 
who had been crowned emperor in 1220. When Innocent IV, 
a pontiff of the school of Innocent III, believed his safety 
to be menaced and left Italy, it was to Lyons that he fled; 
and it was at a council held there that he declared the great 
Hohenstaufen deposed and proclaimed a crusade against him. 
Frederic died in 1250 under the ban of excommunication, 
and his illegitimate son Manfred assumed the regency of the 
old Norman Idngdom of Naples and Sicily, then an eminent 
centre of learning and culture, during the absence of Conrad 
the direct heir who perished four years later fighting in 
Germany against a rival claimant to the empire. The Popes, 
in spite of Manfred’s desire for reconciliation, would not 
suffer what they maintained to be a fief of the Church to 
remain under his governance; and Urban IV, a Frenchman 
from Troyes, accepted the proposal of Charles of Anjou, 
Count of Provence, brother and brother-in-law of the King 
of France, to wrest from him the Italian inheritance of Frederic. 
A liberal use of the interdict and the death of Manfred on 
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the battlefield secured the victory of the Provengal army 
and the establishment of a French dynasty at Naples. But 
Charles of Anjou had yet larger aspirations and, after the 
Greek restoration at Constantinople, he obtained from the 
fugitive Franldsh emperor the overlordship of Greece and 
the islands on condition that he would witliin six years equip 
an adequate force and recover the Latin Empire. The Popes 
naturally encouraged this ambitious project. Meanwhile Con- 
radin, the seventeen-year-old son of Conrad, was marching 
south with an army of young enthusiasts to vindicate his 
claim to the south Italian kingdom. But, after a triumphal 
progress through Rome which the Pope had abandoned for 
Viterbo, he was defeated, betrayed during his flight by the 
Frangipani of Astura, and barbarously executed in the market¬ 
place at Naples. The gauntlet which the romantic boy flung 
from the scaffold, bequeathing his inheritance to who¬ 
ever should pick it up, was carried by John of Procida to 
the husband of Manfred’s daughter, Peter of Aragon, who 
after the popular rising known as the Sicilian Vespers, in 
which the French garrison in Sicily was annihilated, was 
welcomed as their ruler by the islanders. A series of defeats 
so diminished the Angevin power that the project of recover¬ 
ing the eastern empire had to be abandoned, though a shadowy 
title to it was long maintained in the house of Valois. If 
Rome itself had once more, after the death of Brancaleone, 
relapsed into a condition of chronic unrest the moral ascend¬ 
ancy of the Papacy over the western world was still uncon¬ 
tested, and Philippe le Bel was not in doubt as to the advantage 
to be derived from the transfer of its seat to France, In 
1305 the Gascon Pope Clement V carried the Curia to 
Avignon, where it remained for upwards of seventy years. 

In the middle of the fourteenth century the tradition of 
ancient Rome, of the republic it is true rather than of the 
empire, stirred a young notary of humble origin, whose 
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classical studies had won for him the sympathy of Petrarch, 
to rouse the people in revolt against the dominant nobles. 
Cola di Rienzo, who was born on the outsldrts of the Ghetto, 
appealing to the memory of Gracchus and Catiline, captivated 
the populace by his eloquent enthusiasm and had his hour 
of triumph. The people, whose tribune he styled himself, 
did him homage and compelled the nobles to abandon the 
city. But he had neither the character nor the capacity to 
use his brief dictatorship constructively. The wine of success 
had intoxicated him when he issued an edict proclaiming 
Rome the head of the world and summoning all princes and 
prelates to appear before him at the Lateran. His ephemeral 
career ended when the masterful Colonnas returned in force. 
He was interned in the fortress of S. Angelo, but being 
no longer formidable, was one of the few ever allowed to 
escape from it, disguised as a priest. 

During the ensuing period the once proud city relapsed 
into a deplorable condition of squalor and neglect. What 
remained of the more important structures of antiquity had 
long since been converted into strongholds or fortified 
convents. Monumental arches were strengthened with battle¬ 
ments to serve as keeps, and lofty square towers were im¬ 
provised out of old material. Some three hundred such 
overshadowed the narrow streets of the thirteenth century, 
independently of those which buttressed the city walls. 
When any of these were thrown down by rioters or rival 
clansmen communications remained obstructed by the fallen 
masonry. The chronicle of Adam of Usk, who was auditor 
of the Rota at the end of the fourteenth century, describes 
the city as filled with huts, thieves, vermin and wolves. The 
latter might be seen fighting with dogs in the neighbourhood 
of St. Peter’s. It was reported, though so low a figure 
seems hardly credible, that when Urban V paid a brief visit 
to Rome in 1365 it contained only 17,000 inhabitants, 
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Even after Gregory XI, the last of a succession of seven 
French pontiffs, in 1377 restored the apostolic throne to its 
ancient seat, the outbreak of the Great Schism divided author¬ 
ity betvveen rival claimants and the restoration of normal 
conditions in the city was retarded. It was not until Martin 
V, a Colonna of Rome, was elected (1417-31) after the 
Council of Constance that an epoch of revival began. Martin 
V imposed order with a firm hand. His successor Eugeniiis 
IV, though he entrusted the reconditioning of the city to 
the able Cardinal Scarampo, was too frequently absent at 
Counils to be able to give it much personal attention. The 
long period of peace which ensued after the election of the 
wise and gentle humanist Nicholas V (1447-55), and the 
wealth of which he was able to dispose through the great 
revenues accruing from a revival of the Jubilee year in 1450, 
enabled him, supported by a very able college of Cardinals, 
to undertake a great work of reconstitution and embellishment. 
The Capital of nations showed a remarkable power of resili¬ 
ence. Populadon increased rapidly. Trade was reinvigor¬ 
ated and the city became once more an important market. 
The enthusiasm for the inheritance of antiquity which, with 
Petrarch and Boccaccio as interpreters, had stirred the minds 
of a cultured few in the fourteenth century, became general 
under the inspiration of the scholar Pope who founded the 
Vatican Library. A passionate desire to rediscover ancient 
modes of thought, to study the philosophy and art which 
had made the old world great, began to possess noble, prelate 
and commoner. The masters of painting, sculpture and 
architecture, who had made Florence their headquarters during 
the eclipse of Rome, migrated to the Papal Court. 

If the secular anarchy of contending nobles and popular 
sedition had been replaced by a welcome peace in Rome and 
its dependencies, south-eastern Europe had been occupied 
and central Europe was now, in 1453, menaced, after the 
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Ottoman conquest of Constantinople, by the rapid progress 
of the armies of Mohammed II. Nicholas V, and after him 
Callixtus III, endeavoured to rouse the western nations, which 
had left the defence of Christendom to the Hungarians and 
the Albanian Skanderbeg, to co-operate in resisting the ad¬ 
vance of the infidel. They met with little success beyond 
obtaining a few vague promises, while the University of 
Paris protested vigorously against ecclesiastical pressure to 
contribute a crusading tithe. Pius II, the famous ..®neas 
Sylvius Piccolomini, who clung to the belief that the co¬ 
ordinating authority of the Papal Imperium should be still 
sufficiently powerful to unite the catholic world, attempted 
to constitute a League of Nations and summoned all heads 
of states to send their representatives to a congress, to assemble 
in Mantua in 1459 discuss the new crusade. When, 
however, he arrived there at the end of May, no envoys had 
reached the meeting-place. The first to appear were the 
Hungarians, followed by the envoys of the Duke of Burgundy, 
who engaged their prince to furnish a contingent but refused 
to await the others. Francesco Sforza of Milan, who came 
in person early in September, was not antagonistic but he 
required a guarantee of security first against a French hege¬ 
mony in Italy. The congress only opened at the end of 
that month and even then the envoys from various Italian 
states had no authority to commit their principals without 
consultation. The Venetians adopted the attitude that if 
there were a unanimous decision on the part of Christian 
princes to take the field, Venice would do her duty, an 
obviously evasive formula. No envoy from France arrived 
till November; and Charles VII had, in the meanwhile, 
caused instructions to be sent to his representative in Venice 
to discourage participation in a crusade. The only tangible 
results of the conference were the undertaking of the Duke 
of Burgundy, which was never carried out owing to the veto 
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of the French King, and a promise of contingents from 
German princes, subject to a formula which made it almost 
necessarily ineffectual. Pius II tlien as a last lesource deter¬ 
mined to take the field himself and lead a campaign against 
the Ottoman. The Christian states, he still flattered himself, 
must rally to the banner of a pontiff who proclaimed a crusade. 
The loss of the Morca brought Venice into alliance with Rome 
and Burgundy; and the Pope proceeded to Ancona, the 
rallying-place for the gathering of contingents, where a number 
of volunteers assembled. But his allies failed him and, in 
default of the transport which Venice should have supplied, 
the disillusioned volunteers dispersed. Pius II, already 
broken in health when he set out and continually tacked 
by fever, died within a month of his arrival. The attempts 
of Paul II and Sixtus IV to reassemble the congress encoun¬ 
tered no better success. 

The conquest of Egypt, the occupation of .^gean islands 
and the necessity of consolidating annexations suspended 
further progress of the Turk in Europe. The League which 
the Popes had aspired to found was rendered ineffectual by 
dynastic or national rivalries. The work of reconstruction 
initiated by Nicholas V, whose conception of the dignity 
due to the Vatican city which he contemplated was solely 
inspired by a sentiment of reverence and devotion, was con¬ 
tinued in a less unworldly spirit by his successors, and by 
none more zealously than by Sixtus IV (1471-84), the able 
and ambitious son of a fisherman of Savona, as consistent in 
defending the interests of the Papacy as he was unscrupulous 
in promoting those of his own family. Indeed, the pontiff 
who advanced no less than seven of his nephews to the purple 
was responsible for the name and the precedent of that 
nepotism which did so little credit to the Church. The 
artistic impulse of the Renaissance now found its fullest 
expression in Rome. It is true that the Romans themselves 
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produced little of value in thought, in painting, in sculpture 
or architecture, and the atmosphere was always recalcitrant 
to science. Under Paul II the University was temporarily 
closed. But the great Popes of the Renaissance drew all 
the talent of Italy to their court, as the empire had once 
attracted all the capacities of the subject peoples. They 
adopted and employed those great master-craftsmen of Tus- 
cany, Umbria and Lombardy, from Fra Angelico and Man¬ 
tegna to Raphael, Michelangelo and Cellini, who have been 
an inspiration to the Western World. Meanwhile the material 
power of the ecclesiastical state increased and the terrible son 
of Alexander VI, Ctesar Borgia, even contemplated a dominion 
of united Italy, The normal income of the Papacy had 
become wholly insufficient to meet the ever-increasing ex¬ 
penditure, hierarchical, military or private; and, as religious 
considerations became less urgent than material demands, 
new sources of revenue had to be provided by a shameless 
traffic in benefices and privileges, in confiscations and the 
sale of indulgences which became notorious. A mordant 
epigram of Pasquino inquired why Alexander Borgia, whose 
election had given rise to such scandalous comment, should 
hesitate to sell tlie holiest things since he himself had bought 
them. If the Papacy was now firmly established as a secular 
sovereignty it had inevitably declined in universal authority 
and prestige when in the reigns of Julius 11 (1J03-13) and 
Leo X (1513-22) it became luxurious, and appeared as though 
informed rather by a refined paganism than an ethical 
Christianity. 

Under the Renaissance Popes, and especially under such 
energetic sediles as Sixtus IV and Julius 11 , the city ceased to 
present a medieval aspect. Accumulations of debris and pro¬ 
jecting stairways were removed, new streets and quarters 
were laid out; and stately palaces in the new manner, to 
house pluralist cardinals and their families, replaced the battle- 
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menled residences of discordant centuries. In 1506 Julius 
laid the foundation-stone of a new St. Peter’s which was to 
be not only the most vast and majestic temple of Christianity, 
hut also, as he anticipated, an unrivalled frame for the huge 
monument with forty statues which Michelangelo designed 
for him but never completed. 

The worldly aims which characterized the Papacy at the 
end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the abuse of the prerogatives of the Church to replenish an 
exchequer depleted by nepotism and temporal ambition, could 
hardly fail to bring about a religious schism in a world which 
was emancipating itself from the unquestioning submissiveness 
to authority and the credulity of the Middle Age. During a 
visit which Luther had paid to Pvome, on behalf of the Augus- 
tinian Order to which he belonged, he had obtained personal 
evidence of the corruption of the ecclesiastical hierarchy and 
experience of the lack of any real religious spirit behind its 
pompous forms of ceremonial. His voice of protest appealed 
to numbers who had not yet ventured to give a definite mould 
to their thought; and, after his public burning of the bull of 
excommunication which was launched against him, and his 
courageous stand at the Diet of Worms, the reformation made 
rapid progress in the north. Even in Rome a reaction set in 
against the scepticism of society in the age of Leo X. Luther’s 
denunciations of the whole system of priesthood synchronized 
with a general sentiment in favour of its internal reform, even 
before a champion of regeneration had arisen in Ignatius 
Loyola. 

When Giulio de’ Medici, Clement VII (1523-34), the 
most unfortunate of modern Popes, who had begun by being 
intimately associated with the court of Spain, became alarmed 
lest Milan should fall, like Naples, into Spanish hands and 
drifted into war with Charles V, the devastating sack of Rome 
arrested the development of the new Renaissance city and 
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forced him to take humiliating refuge in the castle of S. 
Angelo. The hostility of anti-reformation Spain had the 
momentary effect of mitigating active resistance from the 
Papacy to a movement which was gaining adherents also in 
South Germany. Many cultivated Italians who would not 
have thought of contesting the supremacy of the pontiff enter¬ 
tained opinions which were not so very remote from those 
openly expressed by the Lutherans. A number of these, 
whom the sieges had driven out of Rome and Florence, formed 
a group in Venice round the Abbot Contarini, the friend of 
Vittoria Colonna, in which such views were freely ventilated. 
Before the states which ultimately adopted Protestantism had 
irrevocably determined to renounce the hierarchical supremacy 
of a Rome convinced of the necessity of purging abuses, and 
possibly disposed to consider compromise, there was a 
moment when it seemed as if the divergence of the two 
streams might have been averted, Paul III, the successor of 
Clement, included in the sacred college, in virtue of their 
merits, a number of men of learning distinguished for their 
breadth of view, such as the Venetian Contarini, Sadolet 
Bishop of Carpentras and Reginald Pole, who had left England 
on account of his dissidence witli Henry VIII. At the confer¬ 
ence of Ratisbon in 1541 some prospect of an understanding 
could not be excluded when men so moderate as the spokes¬ 
man of the Protestants, Melancthon, and the representative of 
the Pope, Contarini, who was almost prepared to adopt the 
Lutheran attitude on the most crucial issue of justification by 
faith, met to discuss their relative positions. But Luther was 
unable to believe that Rome could accept his doctrine of justi¬ 
fication, and political considerations intervened to weight the 
scale in favour of the intransigent. A reconciliation reuniting 
Germany would have enhanced the power and prestige of 
Charles V. His French rival, Francis I, was therefore inevit¬ 
ably no less unfavourable to it than were the opponents of the 
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emperor in Germany and Rome. Contarini died before the 
assembling of the Council of Trent, which was postponed from 
1542 to 1545. The Neapolitan Cardinal Caraffa, esteemed 
for his piety but a reactionary, destined as Paul IV to renew all 
the rigours of the Inquisition, found allies in the new Jesuits j 
and Rome now rejected all that had seemed discussable if not 
definitely acceptable at Ratisbon. Victories of the emperor 
in Get many and the submission of the Lutherans coincided 
with the repudiation of the Protestant thesis at Trent. Thus 
any prospect of compromise or reconciliation was extinguished 
and the efforts of moderate men to promote it had only served 
to lend impetus to the counter-reformation. The tradition 
of the old Imperium, revived in the universal authority of the 
Church, was terminated by the definite cleavage between 
Protestantism and Catholicism. 

The historic inspiration of Rome was yet to make itself felt 
again as a vital factor in tlte regeneration of Italy which, after 
a phase of subjection to local despotisms, became and remained 
until less than a century ago a country divided by the particu- 
larist interests of petty states or subject provinces under 
foreign control. The story would therefore hardly be com¬ 
plete without a brief glance at its more recent manifestations. 
But it may be opportune first shortly to summarize the claim 
which has been advanced to a historical continuity extending 
over more than a thousand years. 

Rome attained to its highest level of achievement in the 
second century a.d. as a civilizing and co-ordinating influence, 
a universal commonwealth directed by a series of wise and 
humanistic administrators, shaping laws and rules of conduct 
which have permanently governed mankind. The system 
outlasted the men who made it and retained its spell over the 
world in spite of political convulsion, degeneration and decay 
at the centre. When the western empire was disrupted by 
the immigration of semi-barbarian but vigorous tribes, which 
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assimilated much, of the social order they found prevailing 
there while retaining their otro military organization, a new 
spiritual governance rose from its ruins to redeem the world 
from chaos and constitute a link between the nations in process 
of formation in the old Roman provinces. The subjection 
of Rome itself to an eastern empire which was impotent to 
enforce it, was denounced and the Papacy, conscious that 
as a territorial power it could not stand alone without the 
support of a stronger temporal arm, co-operated in restoring 
a new western empire to which the spiritual arm was equally 
essential. The resistance of the towns and cities to tlie domin¬ 
ance of an aristocratic feudal caste then led to a reinvigoration 
of the civic and municipal instinct, inherited from the Roman 
organization, wliich kindled aspirations for individual liberty. 
The spirit manifested in the communes of Italy, where civil 
law had its origin, spread thence to other countries and 
prompted men to vindicate the rights of citizenship; while 
Italy itself once more degenerated into subservience to local 
autocrats and a Church which had ceased to be spiritual. 

As in the days of the Renaissance Italy had looked back¬ 
wards, with an enthusiasm for classical studies and the philoso¬ 
phy of an older world which monopolized her cultural evolu¬ 
tion, so in the earliest phase of the movement towards national 
unity those still vague aspirations which were forming in the 
mind of the intellectuals were inspired by the records of 
antiquity. It was to historical precedent that Bonaparte, 
who as a Corsican might claim a share in the inheritance, 
appealed perhaps not insincerely when in the campaign which 
ended with Marengo he described himself as a liberator. But 
particularism and regional jealousies had stiU a strong hold 
over the country in which though in some states misgovern- 
ment was notorious in others the people were not dissatisfied 
with their rulers. Not only the appeal of the prophet and 
idealist, Mazzini, and the realistically practical genius of 
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Cavour were needed to rouse the long dormant national sense 
of the Italian people into action. The soldier of imagination, 
Giuseppe Garibaldi, contributed a no less important part in 
elevating patriotic sentiment by the heroic defence of Rome, 
and by his wonderful retreat through the Apennines with 
three separate armies on his track. And though opinion, long 
divided in Italy, concurred at length in the conviction that the 
national question could only be solved under the leadership of 
the house of Savoy, whose little kingdom of Piedmont Cavour 
had made a progressive modern state. Garibaldi’s ideal of 
Rome as inevitably the capital of a united Italy continued to 
stir the soul of the people until its ultimate realization in 1870. 

It is too early yet to make any definite pronouncement with 
regard to recent developments in Italy which are to some 
extent still subject to revision. At least it may be said that 
within a decade the spirit of a people, long divided by particu- 
larist or regional jealousies and temperamentally recalcitrant 
to discipline, has undergone a profound modification, and 
that, under the guidance of a remarkable leader, individualism 
has been subordinated to common and coherent action in the 
national interest. The liberalism by which Italian politics 
were influenced for half a century after the union was imported 
from England. Socialism, which not long ago appeared to 
be gaining the upper hand, had a Germanic origin, assuming an 
international character when Bolshevism became its extreme 
expression. But the modern political doctrine of Fascism is 
purely of national growth. Its authority was established by 
the weight of public opinion, not represented, or if at all by 
only an inconsiderable minority, in a Parliament which, 
owing to the manipulation of elections and public impatience 
with the unedifying manoeuvres of politicians, had long 
ceased to be an expression of the mind of the people. 

In the earliest phase of the evolution of Fascism there was 
continual emphatic reference to the traditions of ancient Rome 
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as a source of inspiration. The ideals invoked, the sense of 
duty to the state, the obligations of citizenship as more urgent 
than its rights, the call for discipline, service and sacrifice, were 
perhaps rather those of republican than of imperial and cosmo¬ 
politan Rome. The Fasces, the symbol of authority of the 
lictors, were adopted as the emblem of the new order, and the 
salute of the legionaries to their commander, familiar on 
numbers of ancient bas-reliefs, replaced the shaking of hands. 
The constructive contribution of Fascism, the idea which 
Signor Mussolini has conceived as the basis of national admin¬ 
istrative organization, the Corporate State in which, so far 
as representation is preserved, it will be transferred from 
regional to functional interests, is a new and probably very 
important step in social progress. But it would be premature 
to consider its merits and implications without longer experi¬ 
ence and while it is still in process of evolution. 

If Rome, conceived as a centre of world influence, can claim 
to have maintained a historic continuity for which there is no 
parallel ; so also the city itself, in spite of having been trans¬ 
formed in the last sixty years into a modern capital, is unique 
on account of the visible evidence offered by its monuments 
and buildings of the long inheritance of time. No other in¬ 
habited centre can make us so visibly conscious of an unbroken 
succession of changing fortunes. The traveller who stands 
in the first Forum by the black marble slab placed over the 
Heroum of the founder, after its desecration by the invading 
Gauls in the fourth century, may identify all round him sites, 
on which a certain number of columns still stand erect, of 
temples with familiar names. A few yards away is the base 
on which once stood the pillar marking the spot where the 
body of Ctesar was burned, and passing thence westward by 
the shrine where the Vestals kept quick the element of fire for 
the primitive community, he may enter one of the earliest 
Christian churches, built into the portico of a steep winding 
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corridor -which led up the hill of imperial palaces. Or turning 
eastward he may pause by the old Cuna, the meeting-place of 
the Senate which, recently disencumbered of the floor of a 
church built within its walls at a higher elevation, has revealed 
that the scheme of seating with three gradations of level, to 
the right and left of the entrance, was exactly similar to that 
in our own parliament. From there crossing the Road of 
Empire, only laid out last year, he will reach the newly exca¬ 
vated Forum of Augustus, over which the loggia and pointed 
windows of the first Priory of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, adjusted to the encircling wall, look down. Be¬ 
yond rises the lower slope of the Quirinal, dominated by a 
colossal three-storied tower of the twelfth century, the most 
imposing of upwards of thirty wliich still remain to recall to 
memory the discords of the Middle Age. From its base a new 
roadway ascends between the curtailed garden of the Colonnas 
and an enclosed area, once the property of Cardinal Mazarin, 
to the crest of the hill, where stands what until 1870 was 
a palace of the Popes, and is now the residence of the King 
of a united Italy. 

Or if, on leaving the old republican Forum, he should climb 
the Capitoline rock, now freed from the mean streets which 
had grown up round it in recent centuries, he will find the 
palace of the Conservators, with its corner towers of the 
Middle Age, resting on the tufa blocks of the ancient tahula- 
TiuTrif between two frontals completing Michelangelo’s design 
for the piazza, in the centre of which Marcus Aurelius sits 
imperturbably on his horse of bronze. Separated only from 
the ancient, the medieval and the Renaissance by a venerable 
basilica (Santa Maria in Ara Coeli) on the highest point of 
the hill, the white marble mass of the National Monument 
of United Italy rises behind the high pedestal from which 
the Liberator King on his gilded charger overlooks a city of 
the seventeenth century. 
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Thence, interrupted here and there by new town-planning, 
the line of the old Via Papalis^ the route followed by newly 
elected Popes from the Vatican to the Lateran, diverted by the 
fall of early buildings and dominated by great palaces of the 
sixteenth century, winds its way to reach the river, where the 
^Tlian Bridge leads to the papal fortress which was the Mauso¬ 
leum of Hadrian. And then the narrow Borgo, passing the 
gracious Renaissance fagade of the Palazzo Giraud-Torlonia, 
where lived the ambassador of the English Henry VIII ; and 
the house where Raphael died in 1520, opens into the circular 
colonnade of Bernini’s piazza in front of the vast dome which 
Michelangelo hung in air above the graves of the Apostles. 
To the left of St. Peter’s a new museum has been opened in the 
old headquarters of the Inquisition and on the high ground 
above the eye is arrested by the white cupola of a modern 
astronomical observatory. To the right is the vast precinct 
of the Vatican, almost a city in itself, at the bronze gate of 
which the guards, still wearing the dress and shouldering the 
halberd of the Lansquenet, suggest to those who cross the 
threshold that they are entering into the atmosphere of another 
and a less changing world. 

Thus, in every quarter of the city of to-day, the efforts of 
a new spirit to express itself are brought into strange juxta¬ 
position with the survivals of a memorable past, now happily 
regarded with the veneration due to them, insisting by their 
presence on the unbroken continuity of Rome. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE MIDDLE AGES: THE PEASANTS’ 
REVOLT, 1381 

I ONCE heard an elaborate public discourse in ridicule 
of the common phrase The Verdict of History, on the 
ground that historians are so frequently found to con¬ 
tradict each other. But this present volume, as I understand, 
is specially calculated for those readers who feel that they learn 
by comparison of different views, and that the habit of care¬ 
fully noting apparent contradictions, and submitting to 
reasoned judgement, is one of those characteristics which 
most definitely separate mankind from the lower animals. 
We are all very conscious of our limitations, but we see in 
them no reason for despair. Time sweeps us onward into a 
future which is often very dark; but the stars come out at 
intervals, and the glimpses we catch from behind do really 
help us to guide our forward course. A very true word was 
spoken in the Frankfort Parliament of 1848 : “ The party 
that wants to have no history is a partyjhatjias no future”. 
liTtHlsWoIume we are all asked to state our personal views, 
under comparison with, or correction from, what the reader 
may find in other books. We are to write in view of present- 
day problems, choosing each his own text and developing it 
in his own way. And the text of this present chapter has 
been chosen to illustrate the life of the People in the Middle 
Ages. Taken strictly, the revolt of 1381 was a local and short- 
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lived movement ; but its ultimate significance is world-wide 
and eternal. In other more striking episodes—the Conver¬ 
sion of the Barbarians, or the reign of Charles the Great, or 
the Crusades, or the Struggle between Empire and Papacy— 
the People are seen only dimly in the background. When 
the crusading chronicler speaks of the “ poor folk ” of the 
army, he means those who were once knights or mcn-at-arms, 
but whom the wastage of horses in the long war has at last 
condemned to trudge on foot. Again, whenever the Servant 
of the Servants of Christ stands up in conflict against Ctesar’s 
successor, it is often difficult to say which shows the greater 
eagerness to raise himself into a place of mastery. When for¬ 
mal medieval documents speak of the Pauperes Christi, they 
commonly refer to congregations of monks, richly endowed 
and entrenched behind exceptional privileges. But in Piers 
Plowman, the harbinger of 1381, we have unmistakable ser¬ 
vants and unmistakable poor : here is an epic of which the 
hero is Carlyle’s Peasant Saint. “ Jesus Christ of heaven ” 
(writes the poet) “ in a poor man’s apparel pursueth us ever. 
. . . For in Calvary, of Christ’s blood, Christendom ’gan 
spring. And blood-brethren we became there. . . . and gen¬ 
tlemen each one ”. The king and his counsellors and knights 
are there j so are the “ lovely ladies with their long fingers ”, 
and the Pope with all his hierarchy, from the cardinal down 
to the hedge-priest. But in the foreground of the poem we find 
what is so rare and precious in ancient documents, and what 
F. W. Maitland valued above all else in history: our ancestors’ 
“ common thoughts about common things ”. For myself, as 
for the late Hastings Rashdall to whom I owe so much, the 
Middle Ages are intensely interesting because they show us so 
much of man in the making. Therefore I write here from a 
frankly personal point of view, emphasizing those points in that 
growing world which seem most to need recognition at the 
present day, amid a world ^hich feels itself to be in the remaking. 
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To understand the peasant of 1381, we must retrace some 
of his past history. The Roman Empire, after its bloody 
foreign and civil wars, sank to rest in a peace greater than 
that of any other part of the world. The period from Trajan 
to the Antonines (a.d. 96-180) was, when Gibbon wrote, the 
most peaceful age that Europe had ever enjoyed; and, since 
Gibbon’s time, no such peace came until the period between 
Waterloo and the Crimean war. On the whole, the civilized 
Western world has never seen four such consecutive centuries 
of peace as it enjoyed under the Roman Empire. Yet it is a 
melancholy fact, which must be faced, that this long period 
marked rather a decline than an advance in literature, pluloso- 
phy, art, and social order. The Empire became a vast bureau¬ 
cratic machine which tended to crush the healthy middle class 
—and especially the yeoman-farmer—by over-taxation. The 
army, which in Rome’s most prosperous days had been a 
citizen militia, became gradually barbarized ; hired barbarians 
fought in the ranks, and even, in increasing numbers, among 
the officers. Meanwhile the outside barbarians—Teuton, 
Slav or Mongol—lived at constant war with each other or on 
the Roman frontier, yet in constant vigour. Perpetual inter¬ 
course on the borders gradually assimilated the hitherto con¬ 
trasted forces 3 so that, when at last the unruly tribes dared to 
break in and plunder the Empire, barbarian assailants were 
met by barbarian defenders, with very little distinction in arms 
or in tactics between the two sides. All this was emphasized 
by Otto Seeck in his book on The Fall of the Ancient World. 
He showed, by quoting incontestable facts, that the history of 
those times lends no support whatever to the constantly re¬ 
peated assertion that what has destroyed nations has been 
foreign war. He quotes Spain, always at internecine war 
either with Carthage or with Rome, yet rising to be intellec¬ 
tual leader of the Roman world under the early Empire, and 
giving to Europe one of its best emperors, Trajan. He quotes 
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the Jews • their whole Old Testament a record of bloodshed; 
the nation conquered and decimated by the Babylonians, then 
by the Greeks, then twice by the Romans ; yet irresistible in 
its energy, unhindered even by the destruction of Jerusalem 
from giving a new religion to the world. And he points out 
how, though in theory men may develop in peace all the manli¬ 
est virtues of war, yet the Romans in practice did no such 
thing. They created a state of quiet selfishness, and called it 
peace. One of the greatest and most courageous of modern 
Nonconformist preachers, Dr. R. W. Dale of Birmingham, 
once proclaimed publicly “ I am for peace at any price : for 
peace even at the price of war John Stuart Mill, in the same 
sentence in which he emphasized the beastliness of warfare, 
added that there was one thing even worse: viz. to think 
nothing worth fighting for. The League of Nations has been 
criticized, in the China-Japan quarrel, as having cared more 
for peace than for justice. That, unfortunately, was the atti¬ 
tude of the Romans of the Lower Empire. So long as they 
might have peace, they were content with a system which pro¬ 
tected them through hired barbarians and which, in other ways 
also, worked steadily for what Seeck calls “ The Elimination 
of the Fittest ”—Dze Ausrottung der Besten ; a phrase which 
soon found its way into |ot|rnalism, and was subjected to more 
than ordinary journalistic distortion. Unless we gfasp this to 
begin with, we shall never quite understand medieval society. 
There is nothing in history to forbid our aiming at the highest 
ideals: let us by all means strive towards combining all the 
virtues of peace and of war, while eliminating all the vices of 
both. But, on the other hand, history cannot legitimately 
encourage the easy belief that this ideal has ever yet been even 
approximately attained. Among the worst friends of peace, 
in the long run, are those who let the multitude believe that 
we can win her by talking about her. If true peace is to 
possess all the virtues of the soldier, and more, then she must 
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i>e ready to do and suffer, if need be, as much as or more than 
the soldier. The records of the past convey a rebuke not only 
to the militarist, but also to the too-hasty pacifist. We cannot 
afford to base one of the greatest fights of modern times—the 
fight against war—upon unrealities. If the militarist has a 
better grip of facts than we, he will beat us. 

The peace of the Roman Empire found one thing which it 
could not tolerate—the new and revolutionary and levelling 
doctrines of Christianity. This creed fought its way through 
something very different from that which is sometimes glibly 
spoken of as martyrdom in our own days. The Christian’s 
difficulty was not that unfeeling men put him into prison for 
a few months or years and forced him to wear khaki trousers. 
Those martyrs whose blood proved the seed-corn of the 
Church were men who endured not only scorn and ignominy 
and petty persecutions, but also the physical tortures of the 
most unfortunate among our soldiers. Here, again, is a thing 
which the true medievalist never forgets. He sees that West¬ 
ern society laboured, for centuries, under horrors which, when 
we reduce hysterical speakers and writers to sober fact, can be 
paralleled nowadays only in the most unfortunate districts of 
Europe, and only during the past few years. And he sees, 
all through those horrors, a thread'of idea running; an idea 
often painfully distorted, always more or less alloyed with 
baser elements, yet consistently working for crystallization, 
until at last it has reduced the chaos of Europe to some sort 
of order. 

It is an indisputable historical fact that this belief in a cruci¬ 
fied carpenter took more men out of tliemselves, and took them 
further out of themselves, than any other recorded event in the 
Western world- There may be very different ways of inter¬ 
preting it' but the fact itself is there. For good or for evil, 
here was an extraordinarily living thing, which grew rapidly 
by the assimilation of all elements within its reach, and by the 
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adoption of every structural device which suited its purpose. 
Gibbon himself admits that he is dealing only with secondary 
causes when he accounts for the progress of Christianity partly 
by its “ intolerant and inflexible zeal ”, partly by its promise of 
a future life. For other religions and philosophies had prom¬ 
ised this future life; whence, then, can we derive that inflexible 
zeal which enabled the Christian to make that belief far more 
widespread and intense ? Very different answers have been 
attempted : but with those we are not here concerned. The 
crucial facts for the development of Europe in the Dark and 
Middle Ages are that this religion came upon the scene ; that 
it assimilated to itself enough of the pre-existing philosophies 
to content many men of reason, enough of pre-existing cults 
to attract the mystic, and enough of political mechanism to 
attract the man of action. We may insist upon this without 
for a moment either begging or denying the question of its 
miraculous character. The scientist may look upon it as the 
evolution of an entirely new species; the theologian may com¬ 
pare it to a new Adam created from clay at one touch of God’s 
finger. But here, in historical fact, was a creed which managed 
to assimilate, beyond any of its rivals, the wealth of older 
thought and feeling, and the magnificent framework of the 
Roman Empire. 

How far Christ Himself contemplated what we now call 
a Church is as hotly debated as the parallel question : Was 
Christ a socialist Some insist upon the early traces of organ¬ 
ization even in the New Testament; others point out that, in 
the closely parallel case of Franciscan origins, equally early 
documents show us an even more elaborate system after St. 
Francis’s death; but still earlier documents, from the Saint’s own 
lifetime (suchas, unfortunately, we do not possess from Christ’s 
lifedme), show that the system as it existed witldn fifty years of 
the Founder’s death, and as it ruled from thenceforward to the 
present day, was in some important matters almost the direct 
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opposite of what the Founder himself had contemplated^ 
This much, however, is certain, that the antithesis between 
Church and heresy in Christendom is very old indeed. As 
soon as the Christian society can be traced in any organized 
form, it follows the type common to almost all institutions ; 
there is a majority which repudiates, or even eliminates by 
force, all dissentient persons or factions. Harnack, whose 
learning and whose Protestantism are alike indisputable, con¬ 
fessed that the idea and name of Catholicity—Universality— 
date from very early times. 

The Church, then, even in its young and unpopular and 
persecuted days, adopted an increasingly strict organization ; 
and, especially, it utilized more and more of the mechanism of 
the Empire. Much of this was merely natural and instinctive, 
on the same broad lines which must be followed by all efforts 
towards social solidarity : but much also was deliberately bor¬ 
rowed, just as the Salvation Army has borrowed in our own 
day. Nearly all, if not aU, of the com|)licated modern eccle¬ 
siastical vestments can be traced back to the civil costume of 
ancient Greece or Rome. Again, the ecclesiastical divisions 
of the Roman Empire were modelled so exactly upon the 
.State divisions, that a map of the French dioceses before the 
Revolution is practically a map of the civitates into which 
the territory of Roman Gaul had long been partitioned before 
Christianity came thither. 

When, therefore, Constantine came to the throne, rendered 
wiser by the failures of his predecessors, his religious feeling 
went hand in hand with political foresight to shape his policy. 
First, he must have had real belief in Christianity j otherwise 
he would not have been baptized on his death-bed, with no 
reason for pretence. Again, as a ruler convinced of the 

^ For details, see my Christ, St. Francis and To-day, chap. V; and 
still more fully, with a time-chart, in F. J. Jackson and K. Lake, Begin¬ 
nings of Christianity, vol. II, appendix A. 
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supreme need for unity, he sought no longer to bend the 
inflexible, but to bend other things to it. Diocletian, one of 
the ablest and strongest of his predecessors, had been most 
ruthless in his persecutions, and had had least success. Here, 
then, was a political rock which seemed unbreakable; why 
not make it into the head stone of the corner Dante might 
indeed sigh a thousand years afterwards : 

“Ah, Constantine, to how much ill gave birth Not thy con¬ 
version, but that plenteous dower Which the fiist wealthy 
Father gain’d from thee ! ” but the soul must needs have its 
body j the ideal must be realized in some sort of organiz¬ 
ation j and no organization has ever yet been able to exist in 
complete independence of money. Browning’s regret “ and 
thus we half-men struggle ! ” is only an expression of the 
sensitive soul’s dilemma in every age, when he feels that he 
cannot do with the religious institutions of his own time, yet 
is equally at a loss to know how he would do without 
them. 

Christianity, then, took a very definite worldly body : its 
endowments, already far from negligible, grew rapidly; and 
the Emperors, from persecuting the Church, turned now to 
strike at her enemies. Their edicts not only granted to the 
hierarchy security of endowment and considerable privileges, 
but, within a very short time, we find them also punishing the 
heretic and the pagan. Thus, the Christian had scarcely 
emerged from the “ Ten Persecutions ” when he became a 
persecutor in his turn. Even if we omit the Donatist quarrel 
as mainly political, we still find only thirty-six years between 
the last persecution which the Church suffered, and the first 
which she inflicted (a.d. 346). Good Christians, like St. 
Elilary of Poitiers, might protest j but the common herd 
fattened upon the spoils of the heathen temples much as, twelve 
centuries later, the Reformation fed self-seekers with the spoils 
of the Monasteries. In 438 the Code of Theodosius II under- 
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took in effect to judge between the orthodox and the heretics,, 
whom it punished with fines, banishment, and even death in 
extreme cases. These presaiptions, reinforced in Justinian’s 
legislation (529), formed one of the pillars of Canon Law. 
For here also the Hierarchy followed in the wake of the Em¬ 
pire ,■ and, just as Europe had a Corpus of Civil Laws from 
Justinian onwards, so also there grew up a Corpus of Canon 
Law for the Church. Papal and Conciliar decrees, Imperial 
edicts concerning the Church, were recorded and collected ; 
they were appealed to in the Church courts; and, six centuries 
after Justinian, the formal codification of these scattered ele¬ 
ments began. Thus the later Popes had a body of law, and a 
multitude of lawyers, even more directly concerned with their 
claims than anything which their rivals, the Emperors, could 
utilize from the Imperial code. 

For the rivalry between these two powers became naturally 
more and more acute. Gelasius I (492-496) had enunciated a 
formula which became famous : Emperor and Pope were alike 
absolute sovereigns, one in the civil sphere and the other in 
the spiritual. But civil and spiritual are not in watertight com¬ 
partments ; and it was only human that the stronger of the 
parties should encroach more and more. At first, whenever a 
great Church Council was held, it was the Emperor who sum¬ 
moned it and presided over the assembled fathers. Even so 
strong and earnest a Pope as St. Gregory the Great (590-604) 
definitely deferred to the Imperial Council in a grave matter 
which might claim to belong at least as much to the spiritual 
as to the civil sphere. The Emperor had decreed that no 
soldier might become a monk until he had served out his 
time in the army- Gregory, while protesting against this as 
seriously detrimental to religious interests, confessed himself 
humbly subject to the Emperor: ” what am I but dust and a 
worm ” 1 He feated that immortal souls would be lost, and 
therefore he remonstrated; hut, in virtue of his duty of 
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obedience to the Emperor, he promised to promulgate offici¬ 
ally this religiously perilous decreed 

But two sets of forces operated to bring the Popes forward 
from this position of obedient subjects to one of direct rivalry 
with the Emperors. By far the strongest, I think, were the 
moral forces. The Popes became heirs to the power of the 
civil magistrates, because they and their clergy stood the shock 
of the barbarian invasions, while the civil powers gave way 
or were destroyed. Thus the bishops became natural direc¬ 
tors not only of such hospitals and schools as still survived 
but also of roads, bridges, and other public works, until at last 
the new rulers either gave them considerable powers in the 
choice or the control of the civil officers, or even ignored those 
latter, and dealt with the cleigy alone. Moreover, the Roman 
religious genius was conservative, while the Greek was rest¬ 
lessly inquisitive. To the latter, Christian faith presented a 
series of fascinating and constantly developing problems; in 
other words, the continual formation (or at least the possibility) 
of some fresh “ heresy ”. The Roman motto, on the con¬ 
trary, was stare super antiquas vias ; here is a sacrosanct 
Apostolic deposit of faith, which it must be our all-important 
policy to maintain unchanged. At the same time, the political 
divisions and rivalries between East, where the Empire still 
stood strong, and West, where it had broken down, removed 
the Western 'clergy more and more from direct imperial con¬ 
trol. Thus, at each moment when religious discussion was 
widening the breach in theory, political divisions made it easy 
to work separation in practice. The result was that the Popes, 
fighting constantly with Emperors for what they held to be the 
only true Faith, learned to disobey them in the civil sphere 
also. Thus, in 728, when Gregory 11 openly revolted against 
the iconoclastic decrees of Leo the Isaurian, he practically re- 

^ This crucial incident is so often ignored that I give the reference 
here; Gregory, Regest.^ lib. HI, ep. 65 (Migne, P.L.^ vol. 77, col. 661). 
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vived the old Roman Republic for a while, with himself at the 
head. The long resistance to Imperial bullying in matters of 
faith afforded at last an excuse for refusal to pay Imperial taxes. 

On the whole, therefore, we must not look upon Papal 
encroachments—for such in strict constitutional law they 
were—as unjustifiable. If Christianity alone was growing 
while the rest of the European social order was decaying, 
this was in virtue of the superior morality which the Chris¬ 
tians, with all their faults, displayed. This had been recog¬ 
nized by Julian the Apostate in his short-lived attempt to revive 
Paganism; he saw that he could not compete with the Galilean 
unless he could drill his own followers to equal discipline and 
equal purity of ideal; for, when we have said the worst that 
can be said against early Christian superstitions, the superiority 
of Christ and the Saints over the Graeco-Roman Pantheon still 
remains enormous. Many, it is true, regretted the old gods, 
and regarded this modern Christianity as the murderer of an 
ancient “ Merry Paganism ” in which men had believed and 
been happy. That feeling is expressed with extraordinary 
eloquence in Swinburne’s “ Hymn to Proserpine ”. 

I have lived long enough, having seen one thing, that love hath an 
end; 

Goddess and maiden and queen, be near me now and befiiend. . . . 
O Gods dethroned and deceased, cast forth, wiped out in a day 1 
From your wrath is the world released, redeemed from your chains, 
men say . . . 

Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean; the world has grown grey from 
thy breath; 

We have drunken of things Lethean, and fed on the fulness of death . . . 
Though the feet of thine high priests tread where diy lords and our 
forefathers trod, 

Though these tliat were Gods are dead, and thou being dead art a God, 
Though before thee the throned Cytherean be fallen, and hidden her 
head. 

Yet thy kingdom shall pass, Galilean, tliy dead shall go down to thee 
dead. 
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It was, indeed, one of St. Augustine’s main preoccupations, in 
his City of God, to explode this myth of a happy world, simpler 
and more prosperous and more humane, swept away By bar¬ 
barians who made havoc of the temples and called it “ refor¬ 
mation”. Men too often ignore that nearly half of St. 
Augustine’s book, more influential, perhaps, in Europe for a 
thousand years than any other except the Bible, is violently 
■controversial, more destructively critical, perhaps, and more 
satirical than any other book of equal influence has ever been. 
The worst enemies of Christianity, as the Saint recognized, 
were bad Christians, of whom there was a painfully large 
proportion. The next worst were those who, weary in their 
■own age, tried to discredit tliat age by evoking an ideal past, 
just as the wife of comedy reproaches her second husband 
with the legendary virtues of her long-departed first. 

To take a modern parallel (with the warning that no two 
things in history are wholly parallel) the Papal encroachment 
over the Empire had something like the same moral justifica¬ 
tion as our present occupation of Egypt. A strong hand had 
intervened to put an end to anarchy, and it justified itself for 
many centuries by its moral success. But the strong man 
armed must always remember possibilities stronger than he 
and nothing short of continual moral success will justify con¬ 
tinual domination. 

So far, then, we may emphasize the fact that the Popes 
arrived at their medieval autocracy by methods as legitimate, 
in the sober and long-sighted judgement of history, as those 
which any otlrer prince could have pleaded for his own princi¬ 
pality. We must never forget that they are the longest line 
of sovereigns in the Western world, and that, though they 
have possessed armies of their own, they have never ruled pre¬ 
ponderantly by direct physical force. But, to go back upon 
the process of evolution, we must recognize that these pre¬ 
ponderantly moral forces were alloyed with others less com- 
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mendable and sometimes even frankly immoral. The Popes 
owed some of their power to misinterpretation, and some even 
to forgeries. 

There was a steady process, no doubt mainly unconscious, 
of twisting history, and the Bible, and the Fathers, in directions 
favourable to Papal claims. This process was much facilitated 
by two causes. From the very first, Christian tradition had 
been not only written (Bible and Fathers) but oral also. The 
legitimate share of this latter may easily be exaggerated, as in 
fact it very often is, yet it was very real. It is certain that 
medieval writers are, in general, as conscious of the evidential 
superiority of the written word over oral tradition as any 
modern can be. But, no less certainly, much of the earliest 
Christian faith and practice was never put into writing until 
it had become fixed and, to all eflect, irrevocable. It is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that Christianity, in contrast with all other faiths, 
had undergone no change of any importance during this pro¬ 
cess of oral transmission. Moreover, whatever change did 
take place would in all probability be conditioned by actual 
events; it would tend towards more formal discipline and 
centralization. Again, political circumstances combined to 
render the city of Rome the focus and the safest repository 
of oral tradition ; this was as natural as that the recent Confer¬ 
ence on World Economics should be held in London, or that 
the League of Nations should sit at Geneva. Thus, even after 
the revival of letters had begun to multiply written documents, 
while, on the other hand. Popes and monks were rehearsing in 
their preambles how they took care here to invoke the security 
of ink and parchment because man is a forgetful beast ” 
—Aomo est obliviosum animal —on the other hand these same 
men still depended, for matters fat more important than the 
conveyance of a great estate, upon traditions which are partly 
abandoned now by scholars of every creed. The extent 
to which tradition controlled medieval society, even after 
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writing had become fairly common, has never been better 
put than by Professor M. Bloch in a recent volume^ He 
writes : 

The Middle Ages were esseatially traditionalist; they lived upon 
the idea (we may say with very little exaggeration) dial whatever 
has long existed possesses, in virtue of that very fact, the right 
to exist, and to exclude others. The tradition of any group, its 
“ custom ”, controlled its life. At first sight, such a system might 
seem to exclude all evolution: but this was not so. Custom, at 
a pinch, took shape in written documents—decisions of lawyers, 
inventories of lordships established by inquest—but, in most cases, 
it remained purely oral. In short, men trusted to human memory. 
If it were recognized that any instimtion had been in vigour “ for 
the memory of man ”, then it was held for valid. Now, man’s 
memory is a singularly imperfect and malleable instrument; it has 
a very wonderful faculty of forgetting, and, above all, of distorting. 
The effect of customary law was far less to arrest life than, by 
gradually transforming precedents into rights, to legalize a multi¬ 
tude of abuses of power or of negligences; it was a double-edged 
weapon, which served lords and peasants in turn. . . . We find 
the “ custom of the manor ” invoked at one time by the lord 
against his men, at another by the men against their lord. 

So, though we must beware of exaggerating the disadvan¬ 
tages of a “ customary ” society, yet those disadvantages were 
considerable. In matters where, nowadays, we feel we have a 
right to expect business certainties, men were subjected in 
those days to great uncertainties, with consequent misunder¬ 
standings j and misunderstanding is the most fertile mother 
of quarrels. A century ago, many writers greatly exag¬ 
gerated the scarcity of books in the Middle Ages ; hut the 
tendency nowadays is to a definite exaggeration on the other 
side. The scarcity of books even at the best of times, and 
the comparatively limited migration of such books as existed, 

^ Caractires or^inaux, etc., Oslo, 1931, p. 73. 
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were responsible for a painful rarity of historical sense and 
method. Gregory II (715-731)—or, even if we allow the 
widest latitude to apologists, at least some official writing in 
his name from the Roman Chancery—imagined the Apostles 
to have been image-worshippers. Even Roger Bacon, far as 
he stood above the most intellectual period of the Middle Ages, 
was so ignorant of history as to argue from die superior 
morality of Greek and Roman paganism in contrast with the 
immorality of his own day. And, when all else failed, there 
remained the resource of downright forgery, a very formid¬ 
able weapon in days when nearly all writers of books, and 
nearly all readers, belonged to a single class, the clergy. The 
University of Cambridge, in a lawsuit for its independence of 
the Bishop of Ely in the fifteenth century, won its case with a 
forged charter purporting to come from Honorius I, in which 
the Pope claimed Cambridge as his alma mater six centuries 
before the University was founded. And the Papacy, long 
before this, had supported many of its own claims upon for¬ 
geries not less barefaced. The legend of Constantine’s bap¬ 
tism by Pope Sylvester I, and his miraculous cure from leprosy, 
was fabricated in the fifth century, probably in Armenia. 
Gregory I made no use of it, doubtless despising it as a mere 
pious fable. But, somewhere about 754, the forgery took 
fuller shape, probably in the Papal Chancery, or at least in 
higher ecclesiastical circles at Rome. The document now 
rehearsed how Constantine had transferred the imperial sove¬ 
reignty to the Popes, “ since it is not right that any earthly 
emperor should hold sway in that place where the Emperor of 
Heaven hath ordained the Principality of Priests and the Head 
of the Christian Religion ”, Just about a century later came 
a still more elaborate forgery, the False Decretals. This was 
a compilation in which a minority of genuine Papal decrees 
was bound'up with a mass of other documents, either wholly 
spurious or falsely ascribed and dated, and all making for 
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Papal supremacy over the Christian world. It is often con¬ 
tended that no claim can be found among them which had not 
already been made either by or for some Pope or other. Even 
if this plea were strictly accurate—and it is not altogether 
unassailable—^yct it leaves untouched the fact that the Papacy 
did gain enormously by the systematization and populariza¬ 
tion of such claims, and through their corroboration by such 
an “ incontestable ” authority ; for the spurious character of 
the Forged Donation and the False Decretals remained unsus¬ 
pected until almost the end of the Middle Ages, and was not 
generally confessed until long.after the Reformation. Let us 
here take again modern Egyptian analogy. We occupy and 
rule the country de facto, and we base this upon certain claims 
which are admitted by a good many people even outside us, 
the interested nation. But how enormously our position 
would be strengthened if these same political claims, neither 
more nor less, were embodied in a document which the whole 
world believed to have emanated from Mahomet’s earliest 
successors, and from the Khalifs who had succeeded them 
during the first few centuries of Islam ! Such was the force 
given to the Papacy by the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals. The 
Popes had not forged the book ; indeed, the forger was not 
thinking primarily of the extra power which it would give 
them. But the Popes at once adopted it; and, though cir¬ 
cumstances kept its influence dormant for a couple of cen¬ 
turies more, it became a most formidable weapon in the hands 
of Gregory VII and his successors. The False Decretals were 
duly incorporated in the Corpus Juris Canonki ; so that when 
in 1408 Archbishop Arundel of Canterbury fulminated against 
the heretics of his time, he included in a like condemnation 
all who should dispute or misinterpret the Bible, and those 
who should deal similarly with what we now know to be 
forgeries compiled by an anonymous Frankish clerk in the 
ninth century. 
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The impetus which Gregory VII gave to Papal absolutism 
is well known. Here, again, we may recognize that he fought, 
on the whole, for a just cause, and that the increase of Papal 
power was probably better for that rudimentary civilization 
than any increase of power would have been on the part of the 
local princes. 

Let us turn now to those secular princes; and first to the 
Emperor, theoretical partner with the Popes in this theoretical 
World-Rule of which the only working territory as yet was 
Western Europe. For the Eastern and Western portions of 
the Roman Empire had been divided in 395 ; and this led to 
a practical division of command between the two churches 
also, Constantinople and Rome. 

The West was soon broken up, politically, by the barbarian 
invaders ; and it was not until a.d. 800 that Charles the Great 
brought it under one crown by reviving the Empire. This 
Prince’s political and social work was greater than that of any 
single medieval Pope. Even in the ecclesiastical field, he 
earned the nickname of Episcopus Episcopomm, He presided 
at a Church Council (Frankfurt) which, while allowing images 
in churches, forbade their veneration {adorare) j a decision 
confirmed in stronger language by a Council at Paris in 825, 
in spite of Papal disapproval. It was through his insistence, 
in opposition to the Pope, that the Filioque clause was retained 
in the Western creed, where it still stands at the present day. 
He undertook, what no Pope undertook until our own day, a 
thoroughly scientific revision of the Bible (Vulgate) text. He 
made a great effort not only to raise clerical education but to 
found throughout his Empire some real school-system, of a 
kind which was never achieved until the Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation. He forced the monks to keep school 
for outside pupils; a decree which v^as abrogated as unwork¬ 
able by his successor. With regard to the poor, he aimed at 
.a more business-like system of universal relief than the Popes 
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ever seriously attempted to enforce. He was the patron of 
Church art and music; his decree for the encouragement of 
agriculture (Capitulare de Villis) is one of the most important 
documents of its kind which have come down from the Middle 
Ages. He repaired roads and bridges, and planned a Rhine- 
Danube canal; he regulated tolls and customs, weights and 
measures and coinage ; he reformed the judicial system; and 
he reduced to writing the laws of his different states, which 
had hitherto been dependent on the vicissitudes of oral trans¬ 
mission. Charles’s favourite book was St. Augustine’s City 
of God ; and this book coloured all his government, though 
his private life was not above reproach. 

I have said above “ than the Popes ever seriously attempted 
to enforce ”; and here comes a necessary reflection. Charles 
himself, enormous as was his activity and his driving power, 
and wisely as he chose or used his ministers, constantly failed 
to achieve more than a fraction of his aims. Even if he him¬ 
self could have lived on in unabated vigour for several genera¬ 
tions, or could have secured a succession of equally remarkable 
heirs, there would still have been much left undone. Europe 
was too rude to be wrought into shape except at the expense 
of long delay and infinite patience. This must be said in fair¬ 
ness when we compare Charles with the Popes; but it still 
remains true that he grappled more boldly with such problems 
as Bible-text and poor relief and village schools and the re¬ 
generation of agriculture on a European scale, than any but 
the greatest Popes. But where the Popes beat even the 
greatest princes was in the continuity of their policy. As 
Lord Bryce writes: “ The Popedom had no minorities, as yet 
few disputed successions, few revolts within its own army— 
the host of churchmen throughout Europe.” Thus, the 
Papacy was able to grow, or at least mark time, even through 
the unquiet centuries which followed Charles’s death and the 
break-up of his dominions. Therefore, while Papal auto- 
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cracy consolidated, the Empire was dissolving into feudalism 
or laboriously struggling again out of the feudal morass. 

Here we must go back in time and trace this movement 
which did so much to differentiate medieval society from our 
own. The village life of Chaucer’s day was bound up with 
feudal custom; this touched, at one point or another, every 
person and every institution ; even religious theory was often 
deeply coloured by the feudal idea ; what, then, was this 
feudalism 

It was the natural, perhaps even the inevitable, intermediate 
stage of a society in which “ that which hath been is no longer, 
and that which shall be is not yet born It was a stage 
balanced between absolute anarchy and such organized gov¬ 
ernment as the Roman Empire had possessed, and as modern 
times have again evolved. It marked a step forward in civili¬ 
zation for the barbarian invaders, and a step backward for the 
Roman citizen. It had a double side, the personal and the 
financial. This is marked by the double sense, in medieval 
speech, of dominium. One man might be dominus to another, 
either in the sense of lord to servant, or else of landlord to 
tenant, or in both.^ 

Tacitus had noticed, among those half-civilized German 
tribes whom he studied, the weakness of the central authority 
and the strength of a certain narrower loyalty. There, the 
largest ordinary working political unit was the village ; a man 
might indeed be dimly conscious of certain duties to his tribe 
or, in still rarer cases, to a whole nation ; but, in general, his 
outlook was very narrow, and his sense of obedience propor¬ 
tionately restricted. There were, however, military chiefs, 

^ Therefore, as F. W. Maitland observed, die full term for the state 
of things which we are here considering would be “ feudo-vassalism “. 
Feudum (in earlier language, beneficmm) was the term for a grant 
from a great man to a smaller of some advantage, either pecuniary or 
official. 
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prominent warriors, who commanded an absolute loyalty: 
many youths or smaller men were glad to be counted as their 
vassals, to eat from their table, and to fulfil their bidding with¬ 
out question. It was a lifelong disgrace to such a vassal if he 
returned alive from a battle in which his personal chief had 
fallen. In Rome, again, there had been from very early times 
a somewhat similar relation of patron and client; and, in the 
later days of the Empire, when the yeoman class were being 
crushed by over-taxation, there was a growing tendency among 
them to seek protection by yielding much of their own inde¬ 
pendence to some great man. Thus, in the welter which 
followed upon the invasions, everything tempted the yeoman 
to grant far more definite obedience to the most powerful 
and aggressive among his own neighbours than even to 
the more distant Count or Duke, let alone the Kang or 
Emperor. 

Again, circumstances worked as strongly for financial de¬ 
pendence as for personal. The Romans, long before the 
invasions, had evolved a sort of tenure which their legists 
called precarium. Some small man. A, begged {precabatur) 
some great man, B, for the favour of a little plot. B granted 
this at little or no rent, but on condition that he might at any 
moment revoke the grant ; A’s tenure was thus what we call 
precarious. As against B, A had no rights whatever at lawj 
but he had against everybody else. In the economic decay of 
the later Empire, while peasants sought with growing fre¬ 
quency some protector for their persons, so was it also with 
their little farms. The great man’s answer would naturally 
be “ I can protect my own possessions, but not other people’s; 
let me have your farm, and you shall have it back as a pre- 
carium ”. After such a tenant’s death, his children would 
make the best terms they could* it was to the great man’s 
interest to treat them reasonably ; therefore custom gradually 
consecrated the idea that precarial tenures should remain 
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unbroken so long as the tenant continued to perform the duties 
attaching to his land. And, in return for this comparative 
security of tenure, the lord exacted a substantial share of the 
land’s value for his rent. 

Meanwhile, a process was taking place in the higher social 
scale which led to similar results. The break-up of the Roman 
Empire was like the transformation of a single great planet 
into a not very regular planetary system, under gradually 
readjusting conditions of gravitation. Even in the smaller 
and compacter kingdoms, the sovereign had seldom anything 
like effective control over his greater lords ; still less was there 
a stable equilibrium among the different states. Ancient 
tenures and ancient constitutional forms went into the melting- 
pot j the harmonization of new and conflicting powers and 
claims was imperfect and transient. The same difficulties 
came again after Charles the Great’s death. Even under him, 
the Counts had not always been obedient ; and in the Euro¬ 
pean confusion of the next few centuries many bold adven¬ 
turers usurped the title of Count or Viscount, or ruled without 
any such title by terrorizing the district in which they held 
some castle. Moreover, this confusion was increased from 
the constitutional point of view, if not from that of social pro¬ 
gress, by the fact that even great men grew accustomed to 
accept precarial tenures. Here, as in many other directions, 
it was the Church which led the way. Her estates grew 
rapidly to an enormous proportion of the national income; 
they offered an obvious temptation to the spoiler ; and it was 
equally obvious for the churchman to say “ Let us enlist the 
spoiler on our side ”. Thus the lawless baron who might 
have stolen an outlying manor was bought off by a grant of 
that same manor on precarial tenure. Again, bishops and 
abbots had inherited, with their lands, many official puhHc 
duties which could be far better fulfilled by the fighting-man ; 
here, again, a precarial tenure would enlist him for the job. 
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A.t the same time, the Church enlisted a host of precarial 
tenants from the humbler spheres. St. Boniface’s great mon¬ 
astery of Fulda, as Vinogradoff points out, gathered in a short 
time 15,000 mansi^ the mansus being of the size of a normal 
small peasant’s holding. “ A considerable part of this pro¬ 
perty ” (he writes) “ came from small people, who tried in 
this way not only to propitiate God but also to win protectors 
in the person of powerful ecclesiastical lords ”, 

This trend towards feudo-vassalism was too strong even for 
Charles the Great, who legislated against it, but was finally 
compelled to let things take their own course. To give an 
instance of the final confusion of tenures: the Count of Cham¬ 
pagne, one of the greatest lords in France, held only a small 
portion of his vast possessions from the King of France. The 
rest he held from a foreign potentate (the Emperor), from the 
Duke of Burgundy, whose allegiance to the King of France 
was weak, and from two archbishops, four bishops, and an 
abbot. And, again, to show the complications introduced by 
constant subdivisions in course of time, Seignobos found a 
case in Burgundy in which one man held “ the third part of the 
half of two-thirds of the tithe ” of such and such a place j in 
other words, one-ninetieth of the agricultural produce, the 
rest being divided in different shares among at least four other 
persons. In all this confusion on the financial side of feu¬ 
dalism, we need not wonder that the personal relations had 
become equally complicated. Some holdings implied mili¬ 
tary service under the overlord’s banner, others did not. 
Again, a man might well hold land from a dozen overlords, all 
of whom might conceivably be at war with each other 5 which, 
therefore, is he to obey ? Already in the twelfth century, 
lawyers had begun to distinguish between liege-homage (un¬ 
limited) and plain homage (limited). The tenant, in the latter 
case, swore “ I do you homage, saving the fealty that / owe to 
my liege lord’\ 
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Such, then, roughly, was the feudal system—or, as some 
historians would insist, the unsystematic feudal practice. 
This, however, seems too pessimistic. It is true that the 
differences from age to age and from country to country were 
very great, and that custom at its best is far more fluid than 
written law ; but this medieval society, especially at its mid¬ 
most stages, had ceitain marked characteristics which we may 
legitimately describe feudal. When, for instance, we speak 
of “ a feudal levy ”, that is very definitely distinguished from 
either the ancient Greek or Roman citizen-levy or from the 
modern army, whether conscript or mercenary. As defence 
in arms had been one of the main causes of the growth of 
feudalism, so it remained one of its main characteristics ; and 
in those days, even more than in ours, the line was hard to 
draw between defence and offence. Every feudal tenant, 
from the highest to the lowest, theoretically held his land or 
office in return for certain services j whether of hand or of 
purse. Among manual services, fighting was one of the most 
important. Therefore, normally, when the King decreed an 
expedition, the duke or count was bound to furnish so many 
soldiers for a certain time (usually forty days). He, in turn, 
could call upon his sub-tenants to furnish each his share of the 
quota; and the sub-tenant called up liis peasants. England, 
far more than any other great country, kept up the prehistoric 
tradition of manhood service in the local defensive militia 
quite apart from the feudal levies; and this tradition goes 
some way to account for our greater prosperity and happiness 
as compared with most continental lands. From the military 
point of view, it was absolutely decisive between us and 
France; can any three such victories be found within a single 
possible lifetime, in all history, so overwhelming in them¬ 
selves and against such enormous odds, as Cr&y, Poitiers, and 
Agincourt ? It was a French historian, Simeon Luce, who 
was first to trace this cause, which British historians seem to 
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grasp imperfectly even now- And, in peace, this tradition of 
manhood service formed such a police system as the Swiss 
citizen-militia forms at the present moment. Every citizen was 
bound to possess arms according to his station : the lowest of 
all had only a cudgel and a knife, and we may still find, in the 
muniment-rooms of cities like Norwich, medieval muster-rolls 
of work-folk arrayed am haculo et cultdlo. Again, when any 
crime was discovered, the finder’s legal duty was to raise the 
hue and cry at once ; and every man was bound to turn out 
armed without delay. The comparative orderliness of Eng¬ 
lish social life in the Middle Ages is very remarkable ; we shall 
see it even in 1381. Equally remarkable is the broadening 
down of our liberties from precedent to precedent, during 
those centuries when Trench liberties dwindled more and more. 
We may compare this with what Dr. John Moore, father of 
the Corunna hero, wrote from Switzerland in 1779, that the 
citizen-militia was a great guarantee against governmental 
oppression. It was the remnants of this system in England 
that provided the train-bands which did so much for the Par¬ 
liament in 1642, and which fed our armies against Napoleon. 
And I may quote here from personal experience an incident 
which has perhaps gained significance with time. In April, 
1914, Lord Roberts obtained from Mr. Asquith an audience for 
twelve five-minute spealcers on the military, social, educational 
and political value of what might be described as “ Compul¬ 
sory Tetrltorialism with due allowance for conscientious 
objectors. Mr. St. Loe Strachey, editor of The Spectator^ 
pleaded (I quote from memory) “ This year I have the honour 
to be sheriff of my county. Reading through my constitu¬ 
tional duties, I find most of them to be merely formal. But 
one seems very serious : in case of local disturbance or national 
danger, I am to call up all the able-bodied men of the county. 
What possible reality can there be in my calling upon undrilled 
men } ’’ Mr. Asquith frankly admitted to us that the matter 
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needed more consideration than it had received, and that there 
was no reason why a man might not be both a Liberal and an 
advocate of Compulsory Territonalism. This, then, was less 
than four months before the Great War. Some ten years 
after the Armistice, a lecture was given in Cambridge by Albert 
Thomas, who had been Jaures’s right-hand man in the Socialist 
party, and was now Secretary to the International Labour 
Bureau at Geneva. I asked him whether the Great War had 
in any way changed his conviction expressed to me in 1914, 
that citizen-militias were best for the world, so long as any 
armies at all were needed. He replied that his conviction was 
now all the stronger and added: “ No Democracy can afford 
to put all its military forces into the hands of the Executive 
Yet that is what we see now in Soviet Russia and Nazi Ger¬ 
many ; what we see the risk of in Ireland, where the rule may 
well fall into the hands of any party which drills, extra-Iegally 
or illegally, a sufficient army to overbalance the constitution. 
In modern Switzerland it may be said that the army is the con¬ 
stitution j and medieval England had much of that social 
strength. 

We had also the advantage that our Feudalism here ap¬ 
proached more nearly to a regular system than that of any 
other great state. This was because, though there had been a 
tendency in that direction even before the Conquest, yet 
feudalism was mainly brought in ready-made from Normandy, 
by a King who had a strong sense of order and who made 
himself more powerful in his own land than any other con¬ 
temporary sovereign. In England, the King became theoreti¬ 
cally the universal landlord. A peasant might hold directly 
from him, if he had the luck to live upon “ royal demesne 
Otherwise, he held from some smaller landlord, who in his 
turn might hold from a greater, and so on for many steps until 
the line reached up to the King himself. And the King’s law- 
courts, with their corollary “ the King’s Peace ”, were more 
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real here than in any great continental country. Bloch points 
out how, in England, the ancient Germanic county-court and 
hundred-court survived ; but, in France, “ justice became the 
lord’s affair ” ; and it was far later, and more imperfectly, that 
even the Crown succeeded in creating a “ King’s justice ” with 
powers superior to all the rest. We must bear in mind all 
these anomalies and difficulties in our survey of the civil gov¬ 
ernment of Europe during the Middle Ages. It is true that, 
for a century before the Reformation, feudalism had lost its 
main political force except in Germany: the great vassal could 
no longer defy or control his sovereign. But, down to the 
Reformation and far Ijeyond, in many districts, it remained 
a very powerful social force; in France, indeed, down to 
lygc). 

Here, then, we have Europe nominally under one govern¬ 
ment : one even in its dualism. Modern writers sometimes 
insist upon this with very exaggerated emphasis : “ the Church 
was just the State on its religious side, and the State was just 
the civil aspect of the Church Such was the theory; and, 
even in practice, this was sufficiently true to form a pleasant 
contrast with the preceding centuries of anarchy. But, if 
we are tempted to look back longingly to an age when Euro¬ 
pean culture was more uniform than it is to-day, we must 
inquire how far this outward uniformity was real; and, above 
all, how much did it cost ? ^ We have seen in our own days 
the making of a new Russia, a new Italy, and a„new Germany: 
in each of those countries we are less interested even in the 
pageant itself, impressive as it is, than in the two questions 
indicated here above. 

^Tliis, to my mind, is the weak point of an able and learned 
book, Mr. Christopher Dawson’s Making of Europe (1932). The 
historical process is described with admiralsle clarity; we are shown 
the making, bnt the value of the thing made is not seriously weighed 
for us. 
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Let us take the confessed high-water-mark of the medieval 
Papacy, under Innocent III (1198-1216). Here, if ever, we 
might expect to find that the Church was a wholly beneficent 
spiritual partner in this enormous Empire. Let us hear the 
sub-contemporary friar Salimbene, himself a determined 
Papalist. 

The Church flourished in those days, holding the lordship over 
tlie Roman Empire and over all the kings and princes of the 
whole world. Yet this Pope sowed the seeds of the cursed dis¬ 
sensions between Church and Empire, witli his chosen Emperors 
Otto IV and Frederick II, whom he exalted and entitled Son 
of the Church : but herein he may be excused, for he meant 
well. 

Again, coming to the greatest event of Innocent’s whole 
reign, that Lateran Council which made Transubstantiation a 
dogma of the Church and aimed at a sweeping reform of cleri¬ 
cal learning and morals, Salimbene dismisses it in a few care¬ 
less lines, and adds “ The rest that was ordained at that Council 
I omit here, for weariness and for the avoidance of prolixity ”. 
Among the many chronicles wliich mention this Council, not 
one, I believe, gives even a summary of all its 70 decrees. 
That of St. Martin-de-Tours summarizes 30; Aubri de Trois- 
Fontaines 17; the Menestrel de Reims breaks off at the i6th 
with “ and many other decrees, which are by no means well 
kept or observed The decrees against heretics did, it is 
true, bear full fruit shortly afterwards in the Inquisition. But 
this great Pope’s attempt to arrest monastic decay by a system 
of General Chapters and visitations, though it worked in Eng¬ 
land about as regularly as anything could work in those more 
undisciplined days, fell into great neglect on the Continent. 
His attempts to raise the level of clerical education revealed 
almost incredible shortcomings. In seventeen livings under 
the patronage of the Dean and Chapter of Salisbury, it was 
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found that five priests were unable to construe the first sen¬ 
tence of the first prayer in the Canon of the Mass : the prayer 
which was held so sacred and essential that oaths, for special 
solemnity, were sometimes taken with the hand laid upon that 
page ! In Normandy, one of the most civilized corners of 
Europe, the Archbishop’s register records cases not much less 
scandalous; and the “ Latinless ” priest comes out, both in 
satire and in reality, down to the very end of the Middle Ages. 
Only a small proportion of the parish clergy had ever been at 
any University; and, even among those who had, only a small 
minority had taken the lowest degree of B.A. 

Turn, again, to the Pope’s relations with Emperors and 
Kings. In Southern France, he kindled a murderous civil war 
in the cause of religion; a war which, apparently, he lived to 
repent in its worst excesses.^ His support of one or other 
candidate for the Empire was too plainly conditioned by their 
respective favour to his own Papal office : the result was not 
to end civil war in Germany and Italy, but to perpetuate it. 
Walther vender Vogelweide expressed the feeling of the barons: 
“ This Pope has put two Germans under one crown, that they 
may trouble the Empire and waste it with fire and sword; 
meanwhile he is comfortable enough; he fills his own money¬ 
bags Walther speaks bitterly also, as the most pious 
ecclesiastics were beginning to speak, against the abuse of 
Indulgences; here, then, we have the first muttenngs of that 
storm which was destined to burst two centuries later in the 
Grievances of the German Nation and in Luther’s s )5 Theses. 
From'John of England, Innocent obtained an oath of vassalage 
and a yearly tribute; a success which, in the long run, con¬ 
tributed greatly to the unpopularity of Popes as foreign potent¬ 
ates interfering unduly in English affairs. His successes were 

^ I have dealt in a little book on tlie Inquisition (Benn’s Sixpenny 
Library) with the modern plea that the Albigensians were rather political 
and social than religious eilemies. 
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similar, though less startling, in Portugal and Aragon and 
some of the lesser states. In France alone his victory was 
entirely disinterested ; he asserted the marriage-laws of his 
Church against so powerful a sovereign as Philippe-Auguste ; 
and, in the long run, with complete success. His worst 
failure of all was where we might expect completest success— 
in the Crusades. That ideal was very near to his heart; at 
the Lateran Council, preaching on his hope that he might live 
to see Jerusalem recovered, he took for his text “ with desire I 
have desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer 
Yet the Fourth Crusade, started hy his impulse, forms perhaps 
the least glorious chapter in all those Eastern wars. The 
Crusaders paid their debt to the Venetians by barefaced piracy 
at Zara. Innocent, who had forbidden this, excommunicated 
the offenders, but presently absolved them without insisting 
on restitution; and with regard to the Venetians, his policy 
was one of crude treachery and deception. Again he forbade 
the Crusaders’ attack upon Constantinople; an attack which 
had every religious reason against it, and not even a reputable 
worldly excuse in its favour. Yet, when they had flatly dis¬ 
obeyed him, and Christian had plundered Christian with the 
naked effrontery of the buccaneer. Innocent forgave them and 
was mainly concerned to get his share of tlie spoils. He 
obtained not only lordship over the Greek Church, and some 
of the plunder of its revenues, but even part of the loot from 
Constantinople palaces. Moreover, one contemporary ortho¬ 
dox chronicler credits him, rightly or wrongly, with even 
greater concessions to political immorality than what we 
can read plainly in his own letters. 

It is better to look at one great Pope like this in some detail, 
than to generalize at about the same length concerning Papal 
policy and practice as a whole. This magnified example shows 
us, more clearly than any abstract reflections, how little truth 
there is in the assertion, specially fashionable at this moment 
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among journalists, that nationalism is a post-Reformation pro¬ 
duct. These explain (when any explanation at all is vouchsafed) 
that internationalism was secured in the Middle Ages by one 
Latin tongue for all educated folk, and one Church to deal 
justice and keep peace in Europe. The fact is, that national¬ 
ism was rampant, just as war was endemic, throughout Europe 
in the Middle Ages. In so far as there is a difference, it is 
mainly a difference of names. The first thing that the greatest 
medieval universities did, was to divide the students into 
Nations. At Oxford, swords and arrows were even busier 
between Northern and Southern students than between Town 
and Gown. When Innocent III launched the armies of Nor¬ 
thern France upon the South, the antagonism of the com¬ 
batants on both sides (as distinguished from those who set 
them on) was as much nationalistic as religious. It was 
nationalistic hatred and greed, destitute of all religious pretext, 
which compelled Venice to the destruction of Zara. It 
matters nothing that even Venice, in those days, had not a popu¬ 
lation which we should reckon as national in its magnitude. 
It had probably less souls than Huddersfield or Wakefield ; 
but a society in which the Huddersfields and Wakefields are at 
perpetual war is a society with the worst defects of nationalism. 
MarsiUus of Padua in 1324, and the author of Piers Plowman 
in Chaucer’s day, and Machiavelli at the moment when Henry 
VIII was attaching the monasteries, insisted alike upon the fact 
that most of the almost incessant wars in Italy had been kindled 
by Popes. 

Latin, again, had far less influence upon medieval society, 
and even that influence was of a quality less uniformly bene¬ 
ficial, than is too often assumed. I am dealing at length with 
this subject in the forthcoming third volume of Five Centuries 
of Religion, with documentary evidence for the fact that even 
scholars were less at home in the language than we might 
expect, and that, though it did supply a common international 
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medium, yet that medium was internally restricted even by its 
geographical extension. Scarcely anyone ever arrived at the 
same wide and complete command of Latin which a modern 
scholar has of his mother-tongue ; to take an exaggerated 
parallel, it had the advantages, but the disadvantages also, of a 
modern banking company’s travellers’ cheques in comparison 
with the native currency of the country in which we are stay¬ 
ing. Much of the unprogressiveness of medieval thought in 
many directions may be explained by these limitations of a 
language seldom perfectly commanded by the speaker or 
understood by the hearer. At the University, a man might 
have forgotten most of his mother-tongue after twenty years, 
without fully equivalent gain in any other. Translations of 
religious books into the vernacular were rather discouraged 
than encouraged, and, as the citizen classes advanced in educa¬ 
tion, they were increasingly tempted to note the weaker side 
of ecclesiastical pretensions to learning ; so that the scolFer 
anticipated, in substance, that epigram of modern times: 
“ The silly fellow doesn’t even know his own silly job”. 

The weak points of Innocent’s ideal were two; it was 
too mechanical, and it assumed an obedience of the cog¬ 
wheels to the mainspring which, at that stage of civilization, 
could hardly have existed and certainly did not exist in 
Europe. It was mechanical to this extent, that in fact 
(though of course not in theory) it relied less upon the 
principle “ Let us get the right spirit, and then the right 
organization must follow ” than “ Let us get the right organi¬ 
zation, for that will secure the proper spirit ”. And again, 
within the machine itself, the strain was fat too heavy for that 
multitude of rough-hewn minor parts. The indiscipline of 
the parish clergy—and, indeed, of the cardinals and bishops 
themselves—was as embarrassing as their lack of ediication. 
It needed a really great and determined Pope to depoSe, after 
nearly thirty years, Bishop Henry of Liege, who had an 
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abbess and a nun among his concubines, and who boasted of 
fourteen children born in twenty-two months (1274). Inno¬ 
cent III himself knew of many scandalous bishops, but very 
seldom deposed them. The boldest and most business-like 
prelates, when they found a black sheep among their clergy, 
scarcely ever went further than to pass him on to an adjacent 
diocese. We need not blame the separate men here, from the 
Pope down to Absolon the parish clerk, so much as the 
naturally undeveloped society of their age. The fact that our 
own culture, seven centuries hence, will certainly seem rudi¬ 
mentary, makes us all the more responsible for facing frankly 
the rudimentary nature of thirteenth-century civilization in 
many respects. Consider for a moment even the physical 
difficulties which would have beset a greater genius, undertak¬ 
ing to govern autocratically a more disciplined, moral and 
pious population than has ever yet been seen; not only the 
personal difficulties and dangers of travel, very great, though 
not quite so great as they are sometimes conceived, but also 
the accompanying difficulties of intercommunication and trans¬ 
mission of news. Innocent III, on one occasion, undertook 
to settle a quarrel between the Teutonic Order and the Arch¬ 
bishop of Riga as to certain Baltic districts. He decreed a 
compromise ; and then it was discovered that he had granted 
the same province of Esthonia, under two different names, 
with equal emphasis to each of the two contending parties, to 
hold and keep in full and undisturbed possession ! That was 
part of the price paid for centralization by a Europe that still 
lacked the necessary freedom of travel and communication. 
Meanwhile Emperors and Princes were more self-seeking than 
the Popes, less steady in their policy, and more narrowly 
nationalistic, and not always able to secure equal obedience 
from their subjects. On the whole, we may regard this vic¬ 
tory of Papacy over Empire, in the thirteenth century, as a 
survival of the fittest. But the fittest at one place or time is 
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not necessarily the fittest at another ; all things must move in 
a moving world. 

How, then, did the wage-earner stand in this medieval 
society 

The enormous majority of wage-earners—perhaps 90 per 
cent of the whole population of Europe—were peasants. 
Even the townsfolk were commonly half-peasants : at Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1279, when there were only 534 householders, 108 of 
these had agricultural holdings ; one had 58 acres, and 21 had 
more than to acres each. Jocelin of Brakelond’s Chronicle^ 
again, shows the citizens of Bury St. Edmunds bound to the 
abbey for peasant services; buying themselves free from 
forced labour at ploughing or harvest or eel-catching, and 
compelled to bring their sheep into the abbot’s fold at night, 
that he might profit by tlie dung. If a citizen refused to 
plough for the abbey when required, the bailiff confiscated his 
plough. In nearly all boroughs the financial year begins in 
October, when the crops have been gathered in; even Uni¬ 
versity Summer Vacation owes much of its length to the 
original necessides of hay-harvest and corn-harvest. It might 
be said of almost any medieval country, as of France before 
the Revolution, that it was “a vast corn-factory ”, in die 
absence of potatoes and artificial fodder-plants, and the com¬ 
parative scarcity of roots. Therefore the peasant claims our 
first attention. 

The Roman Empire had often had latiftmdia, like the South 
American “ plantations ”, rilled by slave-labour on a great 
scale. But these had practically disappeared in our perigd; 
it was not only more humane, but more profitable, to give the 
man a little interest in his work. Some great lords, and a 
good many monasteries, kept up the tradition of farming on a 
great scale, by methods inherited or revived from antiquity: 
Charles’s Capitulare de Villis testifies to this. But medieval 
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agriculture differed in some important respects both from 
ancient and from modern; and, great as were the variations 
from time to time and from place to place, it had on the whole 
a sufficiently peculiar character to make a rough description 
possible. We can see dimly the circumstances, and therefore 
to some extent the mentality, of the rebels of 1381 and of their 
predecessors and successors. 

In the greater part of England, and in many continental 
parts under different names, we had the manor. This was 
often conterminous with the parish (though a village might 
frequently have two or more manors j or, less often, two 
churches). The lord had his own demesne (home-farm), cul¬ 
tivated partly by forced services which he could demand from 
tenants and partly by hired labour; the rest of the arable on 
the manor was tilled by the peasants themselves. There was 
the meadow-land, even more valuable than the arable and 
therefore carefully enclosed j hence the important village office 
of hayward (hedge-ward). There was also rough common 
pasture, and always a certain amount of wood, necessary for 
fuel, building, and a thousand other small needs. 

The arable was divided into three (less often, into two) 
“ fields ”, to ensure rotation. By the three-field system, one 
year the field would be ploughed in October and sown with 
wheat or rye, reaped in August, and left in stubble. Next 
year it would be ploughed in March, and sown with barley; 
reaped in August as before. The third year it would lie 
fallow; it was ploughed up twice in June, and rested until 
the fourth year, when it would again be ploughed and sown in 
October. In each of these fields, the peasant normally had 
his own allotted portion. The average holding was a “ yard- 
land ” of 30 acres; but, in process of rime, great inequalities 
developed, and the number of landless men seems to have 
increased. Very few, probably, were so landless that they 
had not a garden, except those who worked as “ hinds ”, 
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living under the master's roof and fed at his table. The 
tenant of a yardland had usually a hedged “ toft ” of three 
acres round his cottage. 

The arable fields were divided not into squares but into long 
strips, to minimize the number of turns required in ploughing. 
All ploughing, sowing and reaping had to be done almost 
simultaneously, “ at a time fixed by custom or by the collec¬ 
tive will of the village All had to sow the same ciop in 
order that all might have an equal chance, and that the beasts 
and fowls might range for pasture among the stubble of these 
unenclosed fields when the corn had been cut and gathered. 
This, the “ vaine pature ” of French rural history, fed the 
cattle for two-thirds of the year ; the village flocks roamed 
together over the stubble, the fallows, and the common-land. 
A peasant’s strips of arable seldom formed anything like a 
block ; on the contrary, they were scattered to an extent which 
added considerably to the difficulties of tillage, and which at 
first sight seems hardly explicable. Much of this was due to 
subdivision by inheritance or by transfer from century to 
century ; but some, at least, seems to have been intentional 
from the first, in order to equalize the value of the hold¬ 
ings by giving to each a share of each sort of land in the 
field ”. 

The peasant’s rent for his holding was, as a rule, rather in 
service than in produce: as to money-rents, these were ex¬ 
tremely rare in the earlier centuries of our period. Some¬ 
times on the Continent men followed the “ metayer ” system, 
the tenant taking half the produce for himself, and paying the 
other half to his landlord. But, taking the more civilized 
parts of Europe as a whole, the commonest arrangement was 
that he should work three days a week for himself and three 
for his lord. Sunday labour was punishable by law: Church 
theory in the Middle Ages was (as apart from lay folks’ actual 
practice) far more strictly Sabbatarian than is generally realized. 
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By a natural evolution, the peasant of later generations found 
it convenient to pay money instead of doing work which 
might call him away from his own land at the most incon¬ 
venient moment ; lords, again, found it better to get money 
which would hire them a willing labourer, than to force an 
unwilling man to do a real day’s work. Therefore, even 
before 1250, we find these commutations becoming increas¬ 
ingly common. F. W. Maitland’s study of a single manor, 
Wilburton in Cambridgeshire, is very instructive herc.^ It 
may not be strictly typical, for its lord was the bishop of Ely, 
and ecclesiastical lords were naturally more conservative ; it 
was on monastic estates that serfdom lingered longest both in 
England and in France. But the number of manors thus sub¬ 
jected to ecclesiastical lords was, after all, enormous; and, on 
the whole, it is probable that the tenant was slightly better off 
there than under the average lay lord, religion making up to 
some extent for conservatism. 

In 1221, the “ services ” at Wilburton were reckoned in 
terms of money, but were nearly always actually performed. 
So also in 1277, when we have definite evidence again. But 
the bishop, between those two dates, has imposed one more 
day’s work per week from Michaelmas to Easter, upon the 
tenants. Moreover (as we see from the bailiff’s accounts 
1303-27), he has now the habit of compelling his serfs to pay 
the money instead of doing the work, whenever he himself has 
no particular use for their “ services ” ■ thus the commutation 
system was here employed to the lord’s advantage only. But, 
as a rule, the serf who managed to save a little money could 
buy himself more and more out of this forced service; and, 
thus again, could exploit his own land so much better as to 
earn more money. Later on, he may even be able to buy his 
liberty; but that we must leave alone for the present. The 

’^English Historical Review, July, 1894; reprinted in F. W. M.’s 
Collected Papers, vol, II, p. 366. 
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point here is, that, before 1381, a class of Kulaks was growing 
up among the English peasants. 

I have said “ the serf”; for, in 1381, more than half of 
the English population was unfree, without any legal right of 
appeal to Magna Charta. Even among so-called freemen, a 
good many suffered from certain servile compulsions or dis¬ 
abilities. The good side of this peasant society was that few 
men were entirely divorced from tlie land; its weak point 
was, that the owner of the tenant’s land was often the master of 
his person, with right of bodily chastisement, so long as he 
stopped short of death or maiming. In nearly all the cases in 
which the serf was likely to be concerned, the King’s court 
would not hear him; he must plead in his lord’s court ; his 
squire was to him what the King is to us. True, the “ dooms ” 
in that court were rendered by the peasants themselves; and 
there was an elective ofEcer, the reeve, who officiated there 
side by side with tbe lord’s bailiff. It is true, again, that 
enlightened lords saw how much more might be gained by 
real justice than by oppression; but, human nature being what 
it is, we cannot deny that the balances were heavily weighted 
on the lord’s side. And, though the peasants gave judge¬ 
ment themselves, those judgements were strictly conditioned 
by the custom of the manor. If the peasant refused to 
pay heriot or merchet to his lord, the one simple question 
was: “ Is heriot or merchet, for this holding, part of the 
custom of this manor } ” If so, no further discussion was 
possible; he must pay, or suffer distraint until the fine had 
been raised. 

I have instanced heriot and merchet because those were per¬ 
haps the two most invidious and unpopular manorial dues. 
By the first, when a tenant died, the lord was entitled to take 
his best beast and, in many cases, the parson his second best ; 
thus, sometimes, two-thirds of his livestock were lost to the 
survivors at the moment when they were leftmost destitute of 
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their bread-winner. Sometimes the best garment was taken 
instead, or the best cauldron; but, even in its most merciful 
forms, this was a tax which in modern society would be rightly 
odious, Merchet, again, was the fine which was generally 
paid to the lord in any case for a serf’s marriage, and on a 
higher scale if he or she were married to a partner outside the 
manor, so that all or half the brood would become the pro¬ 
perty of some other lord. We may say strictly “ brood ”, 
for the word used is sequela^ such as would describe the pig¬ 
lings running after their sow ; and, again “ property ”, for 
the serf might be sold or exchanged, with or without his land, 
though the latter case was rare. Other common servile dis¬ 
abilities were the fine for sending a son to school or allowing 
him to take clerical Orders, the fine for a daughter’s inconti¬ 
nence, and the necessity of grinding corn at the lord’s mill. 
In France almost universally, though much more rarely in 
England, the peasant’s bread also had to be baked at the lord’s 
oven.^ In England again (though less often on the Conti¬ 
nent) he was bound to the soil, which had its better side in the 
fact that, to some real extent, the soil was bound to him. 
There were many other things, often small enough in them¬ 
selves but galling in the separation they implied not only 
between serf and lord, but also between the serf and his “ free ” 
fellow in the same village. We must not regard these things 
anachronistically : to strike a serf with one’s rod would seem 
natural enough in days when even knights beat their wives 
and daughters, and when Church lawyers emphasized the 
husband’s privilege of “ castigation ”.® But, when all allow- 

^ This common village oven, the Jour banal, has thus given its name 
to a contemptuous adjective both in French and in English. 

* The peasant wife of a cleric is to be “ macerated with stripes and 
hunger ”, but not “ unto death ”, by her husband. Other wives are 
to be “ chastised moderately ”, because the husband is their dominus 
as the lord is the serf’s. Only, if the wife is free-born, she is not to 
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ance has been made we cannot be surprised if “ serf ” was a 
name so reproachful that we find legislators sometimes punish¬ 
ing its use, just as we punish libels nowadays, independently 
of their truth in strict fact. It is necessary to emphasize this 
in the face of modern apologies which sometimes seek to 
palliate serfdom by much the same arguments which were 
used a century ago in palliation of negro slavery. I have 
printed, on pp. 330 ff. of my Medieval Village^ numerous 
medieval testimonies to the degradation which was felt to 
attach to the name and status : here are two more which had 
escaped me then. A chronicler writes concerning Queen 
Blanche, the mother of St. Louis, 

since she had pity on the folk who were serfs, she ordained in 
many places that they should be freed and pay some otlier due. 
And this she did partly for the pity she had on girls of that con¬ 
dition, for that men would not take them to marriage, and many 
of them were deflowered.^ [Again] in 1472, a poor servant-girl 
of Champagne, convicted of child-murder, excused her misconduct 
by pleading that she had not been able to marry after her own 
heart j her father had refused to unite her to “ the man she would 
have gladly taken ” because he was a serf.® 

But, large as was the proportion of serfs, it would be fatal 
to forget the “ free ” peasant. There were even more grada¬ 
tions here than in serfdom: freedom is a relative word, and, 
from the many existing records of “ liberty ” bought for cash 
by peasant communities or individuals, we may see how strong 
a hold the lord still kept over tliem after the bargain. But 
certainly many enjoyed a freedom far beyond that of the 

be beaten with a rod (yerherari) : see Gratian, Decretum, pars I, dist. 
XXV, c. iii, note on servutn-, pars 11 , causa VII, q.i, c. 29, note on 
judkari; causa XXXIII, q. ii, c. 10 and note; causa XXXIII, q. v, 

c- 15- 

^ Recmil des hhtoriens, etc., vol. XXI, p. 141. 

® Bloch, p. 116 (cf. pp. 92, 114, rij), 
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ordinary serf j and a considerable proportion were practically 
as free as they are to-day. 

This came about in many different ways. Some liberties 
were inherited from the Roman Empire, or from those invad¬ 
ing barbarians who were free in proportion to their low civili¬ 
zation and their elementary needs. The “ Danelaw ” in Eng¬ 
land was a district of exceptional liberty : these pirates settled 
down into squatters, each on his compact and sufficient little 
farm. The same natural transformation of pirates into yeo¬ 
men is suggested with much probability by Professor Bloch in 
explanation of the fact that the Caux district of Normandy was 
laid out in “ puzzle-formation ” ; everywhere irregular en¬ 
closed fields and paddocks, nowhere that open long-strip sys¬ 
tem which, otherwise, prevails over England, Northern 
France, Northern Germany, and Poland. The other main 
exceptions within that large area are equally explicable ; wher¬ 
ever the hedge-system prevails over the strips, we find or may 
suspect the pioneer. Much was done all through the Middle 
Ages for the reclamation of waste land, forest or marsh or 
heath.’- The effort marked every fresh stage of civilization; 
but the classic period of “ essarts ” or “ assarts ”, as they were 
called, was roughly from 1050 to 1280. On the whole, mon¬ 
asteries did most here ; not indeed as labourers but as land¬ 
lords. In rare missionary conditions, or sometimes, later, 
through their lay-brethren, this work was monastic both in 
plan and in execution j but as a general rule, the abbey did 
what princes and rich men were doing also ; they hired 

’ Full justice is done to the monastic essarts, and also to the consider¬ 
able amount due to non-monastic enterprise, by Professor M. Bloch in 
his Caracthes originaux de Vkhtoire rurale fiarifaise (Oslo, 15(31). See 
especially pp. 3, 5-6, 9-17. The clergy, he points out, -were moie 
intelligent and far-seeing, on the whole, than the lay lords: but he 
hazards the suggestion that “ perhaps the greater portion of the land 
gained for cultivation was within range of the ancient villages, and by 
the inhabitants themselves ” (p. 14). 
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labourers or encouraged pioneers. The -way in which much 
of Northern Germany was thus “ essarted ” by invited Flem¬ 
ings or other Westerners cannot be better described than in 
Professor Power’s words.^ 

It may well be wondered how these treks of colonists from 
West to East weie managed, how they Imew where to go, and 
who laid out their villages, for the business clearly needed or¬ 
ganization. The most common method was the employment by 
landowners of a locator, or professional agent, who was given a 
commission to settle a piece of unoccupied land. He would lay 
it out in large rectangular blocks of 125 acres or more, then set 
off westward to gather his colomsts and bring them back with 
him, planting each family upon one of these big holdings, the 
“ manses of Dutch measurement ” referred to in so many chaiters, 
and setting aside one for the Church and one for himself as Bauer- 
meister. Each colonist paid a small premium in cash, but as a 
rule lived rent-free for a period of four to sixteen years while 
engaged in the work of reclamation, after which he paid an annual 
rent. They held by free hereditary tenure and usually brought 
with them their own law, “ German law ” or “ Dutch law ” as 
the case might be, and this law was sptead through the East, and 
the villages of the aboriginal Wends and Poles and Prussians weie 
sometimes assimilated to it. It is easy to see what an attraction 
the cheap land and freedom of these Eastern countries were to the 
more energetic peasants of the over-crowded and servile West; 
indeed, the colonization movement, like the rise of towns, promoted 
emancipation at home, since the lords of old Germany were 
obliged to improve conditions lest their peasants should flee to 
the frontier. 

But, important as were these great wholesale clearings, Bloch 
is probably right in suggesting that the greater part of this 
reclaimed land, when all has been reckoned, was done “ as 
independently as by American or Canadian pioneers in 
modern times.” 

^ Cambridge Medieval History, vol. VII, p. 72<5. 
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Such, then, are the historical reasons to account for a 
peasantry with compacter holdings and unusual personal inde¬ 
pendence ; but we have geographical reasons also. The long- 
strip system is suitable for the improved wheel-plough, and 
demands reasonable evenness of land-surface. In mountain¬ 
ous districts most of the land was in pasture, as in Scotland; or 
in vine and olive, as in the South. The tillage there was with 
spade and hoe, or at most with the rude hand-plough of the 
Scottish isles. In such districts the peasant had better chances 
of personal defence or escape ; and, on mountain pastures, his 
very distance from the lord’s house rendered effectual control 
by the bailiff very difficult. Therefore the mountaineer was 
naturally poor and independent ; the lowlander lived on strip- 
land and was absorbed completely into the feudal vortex. 
And, police being so rudimentary, the tillers sought security 
by clustering together into a village round the parish church. 
In medieval England, as in some continental districts of 
to-day, the outlying farm was a rare exception. 

For the Peasants’ Rising of 1381, which is the main event 
of this chapter, we have a mass of documentary evidence ; but 
perhaps the most valuable side-lights are those which we get 
from the poem of Piers Plowman, which is obtainable in 
Everyman’s Library. The vocabulary is modernized in that 
edition, as I take the liberty of modernizing it all through this 
chapter, wherever it would otherwise be necessary to add 
explanatory notes. If the modernized extracts should impel 
any reader to grapple with the original, much will have 
been gained. 

The author ^ was a rather older contemporary of Chaucer : 

1 The main controversy about the authorship fills a whole volume 
of the Early English Text Society (139 h-e). My own feeling is that 
the evidence is very strongly in favour of a single author; and recent 
research in the Malvern district has strengthened this evidence (A. H. 
Bright, Heyv Light on Piers Plowmmi). I take it for granted here that 
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let us say, roughly, 1330-1399. His name was William Lang- 
land ; his father was well-to-do; his mother probably a bond- 
woman, so that he bought freedom only by working his way 
to clerical Orders. He never got beyond the lower Orders; 
his marriage debarred him from the priesthood. An excep¬ 
tionally lenient bishop might allow a married parish clerk; 
but Langland evidently fell back upon the other slender re¬ 
sources open to the lower clergy. He confesses his physical 
inability for field-work; 

Certes, I saide, and so me God helpe, 

I am too weak to work with sickle or with scythe, 

And too long, believe me, low for to stoop. . , . 

When I young was, many year hence, 

My fathei and my fiiendes helped me to school. . , 

For yet found I never, in faith, since my friends were dead, 

A hfe that I liked, but in long clerkly clothes. 

And so I live in London and on London both 
The tools that I toil with, my livelihood to earn 
Are my Paternoster and Primer, Placebo and Dirige ^ 

And my Psalter sometimes and my Seven Psalms ; 

Thus I sing for souls of such as find me food. 

I am welcome, when I come no more than once a month, 

Now with him and now with her; and fhus-wise I beg 
Widiout bag or bottle but my belly only. 

and he may dine sometimes in the great man's hall; and 
there 

I have meat more than enough, but not so much worship 
As those that sitten at side-table, or with the sovereigns of the hall. 
But sit as a beggar boardless, by myself on the ground. 


what the poet says about Iiimself, is, as it professes to be, truly auto¬ 
biographical ; modern arguments to prove the contrary seem entirely 
inconclusive. 

^The initial words of the morning and evening funeral anthems. 
Hence our word dirge. 
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These, however, are rare chances; the rule is 

Many a time meatless ; much thought I had, 

First, how Foitune failed me at my foremost need, 

And how old age menaced me ; how well it might hap 
That, an I lived long yet, I might be left behind 
And all my virtues vanish, and all my forces fail. 

Yet the poem is not that of an embittered man ; rather, of one 
who has fought down his fears without and his fightings 
within, and can see life steadily and see it whole. The high¬ 
road to real learning (he tells us once) is through “ suffer both 
weal and much woe ”; if we aspire, with God, to sit high 
above earthly things, we must “ see much and suffer more ”. 
He anticipates Goethe by four centuries— 

Who ne’er his bread witli tears hath ate. 

Who never through the long night hours 
Weeping upon his bed hath sate. 

He knows not you, ye heavenly powers! 

“ I confess ”, he says, when Conscience questions him— 

I confess 

That I have lost time, and time mis-spended; 

And yet I hope, as' he that oftentimes hath traded. 

And ever hath lost and lost, till at last by some good hap 
He bought such a bargain that he was better for ever 
(For the Kingdom of Heaven is like to a treasuie hid in a field) 
So hope I to have some day of God, the Lord Almighty, 

A gobbet of His grace, and so to begin a time 
That all time of my time to profit shall turn. 

In many ways, he anticipates Thomas Carlyle; the same 
robust faith in human nature, and hatred of human shams; 
again, the same exaggerated revolt against forms and dignities. 

And some blamed my life; few indeed allowed it. 

But took me for a wastrel that loth was to worship 
Lordings or ladies, or other folk alive. 
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To persons ^ in fair furs with fringes of silver, 

To sergeants or such folk, said I never once 
“ God look you, lordings ” ! nor louted fair: 

That folk held me for a fool. 

Again, he rebukes “ lords and ladies, and legates of Holy- 
Church,” who feed fools and buffoons and minstrels at 
their table : why do they not rather feed beggars, who are 
God’s minstrels ? These are such as make wholesome mirth 
in the soul, and comfort it where most need is, on our 
death-bed. 

This man, then, falls asleep on his native Malvern Hills, and 
sees a “ Field full of Folk ”—the “ twelve fair counties ” of 
Macaulay’s Armada. In that vision, he beholds all classes of 
mankind at a bird’s-eye view ; but it is no Arcadian world 
that he describes to us. A fair and noble lady, clad in white 
linen, comes and interprets it all to the dreamer; this is Holy 
Church, who reminds him how she had made him not only a 
baptized Christian, but also free. “ Son ”, (she said) 

“ Seest thou this people ? 

The most part of this people that passeth on this earth. 

Have they worship in this world, tliey will no better. 

Of other heaven, than here hold they no tale ”... 

Then I curbed on my knees, and cried her of grace . . . 

“ Teach me no treasure, but tell me this ilk. 

How I may save my soul, that saint art y-holden." 

“ When all treasures are tried ” (quoth she) “ Truth is the best; 
It is as dearworth a darling as dear God Himself. 

Whoso is true of his tongue, and telleth none other, 

And doeth the works therewith, and willeth no man ill, 

He is a god, by the Gospel, aground and aloft. 

And ylike to our Lord, by St. Luke’s words, 

‘ My mother and brethren are they that do the word of God 

Meanwhile, however, the world in which we live is far from 


^ Or possibly, parsons, 
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a world of truth. The real ruler here below is Lady Meed— 
ill-gotten gain—the Almighty Dollar. Holy Church brands 
her as the most formidable enemy of Good : “ She lieth unto 
lords that laws have to keep ; In the Pope’s palace she is as 
privy as myself, But soothfastness would not so.” And 
(briefly to sum up Langland’s view) here is a world where 
the poor have small chance. Justice (whether King’s or 
Pope’s) is habitually sold; the marriage-vow is often broken; 
divorces may be bought for money. Children are undis¬ 
ciplined ; the rod is no longer in its former honour. The 
world is rent with social disorders; disbanded soldiers from 
the wars; sturdy and dangerous beggars; conflicts between 
capital and labour, with crude doctrines of socialism. And 
the hierarchy, which should have been the strongest factor in 
society, is now perhaps the weakest; from the Pope and his 
Cardinals in their palaces down to the mean Pardoner, plot¬ 
ting with the parson to rob the poor with his indulgences and 
relics. The Friars, once the saviours of society, are now too 
often mere parasites. Therefore infidelity grows ; educated 
men dispute the doctrines of Free-Will and the Trinity; they 
make God the author of evil ; ’hnd the cry goes up from 
common folk “ God is deaf nowadays, and deigneth not to 
hear us ”. 

How stands it then, in such a world as this, for the poor in 
especial The man of whom Langland complains most, next 
to the unreal Friar, is the Lawyer: and here, as on almost 
every other point, he is borne out by his contemporary Gower. 
Lady Meed “ leadeth law as she list.. . and maketh men lose 
for her love: T’is a maze for a mean man, though he plead 
here ever. . . , Without presents or pence pleaseth she full 
few ”. The Church lawyers “ make and unmake matrimony 
for money ”; you may get a divorce by bribing the judge with 
a fur cloak. Moreover, great men and their retainers could 
often defy the law in their own counties. Peace, then, is poor, 
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for Langland’s poem is highly allegorical, and all the figures 
bear abstract names. 

Then came Peace into Parliament, and put forth a bill 
How Wrong against his will had his wife taken, 

And how he ravished Rose, Reginald’s love, 

And Margaret of her maidenhood, maugre het cheeks. 

“ Both my geese and my griskins his fellows fetch, 

I dare not for dread of him fight nor chide. 

He borrowed my bay-horse, and brought him home never 
Nor no farthing therefor, for naught I could plead. 

He maintaineth his men to murder my hinds, 

Forestalleth my faits and fighteth in my market. 

And breaketh up my barn-door and beareth away my wheat , . . 
I am not hardy for him hardly to look. 

The King, according to Langland, did his best ; he “ gan 
■wax wroth with the law, for Meed had almost shent it ” ; but 
little was really done. 

The other hardships of the poor are, after all, the hardships 
of almost every age : 

The most needy are our neighbours, an we take good heed; 

As prisoners in pits and poor folk in cotes 
Chaiged -with cluldten and chief lordes rent; 

That they with spinning may spare, spenden it in house-hire 
Both in milk and in meal, to make therewith papelotes 
To glut with their girles that cry after food. 

Also themselves suffren much hunger 

And woe in winter-time, -with ■waking a-nights 

To rise to the bedside to rock the cradle . . . 

That ruth is to relate, or in rhyme to show, 

Tlie woe of these women that dwellen in cotes, 

And of many other men that much woe suffren 
Both a-hungred and athirst, to turn the fair outward, 

And be abashed for to beggen, and will not be a-known 
What them needeth at their neighbours. . . . 

There is bread and penny-ale as for a feast y-taken 
Cold flesh and cold fish as for venison y-baken; 

Fridays and fasting-days, a farthing-worth of mussels 
Were a feast for such folk, or so many cockles.” 
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In some medieval parishes, we have evidence for a good deal 
of charity; in others, of much neglect. Non-residence was 
rife among the clergy; before the Black Death, statistics 
commonly show that the majority of rectors were not even in 
Holy Orders at their first institution, while others might 
never be priested to the very end of their lives. Monasteries 
and great collegiate churches, again, had “ appropriated ” by 
Papal licence something like a third of all the churches in 
England; this meant that they took 6o per cent of these parish 
revenues, and left the rest to a hireling who, being almost as 
poor as the average peasant farmer, had little power of alms¬ 
giving. The monasteries tltemselves gave far less in doles 
than is commonly supposed; no case has been established in 
which the total charities amount to more than lo per cent of 
the income, at the most liberal interpretation. All things con¬ 
sidered, it is difficult to believe that the average agricultural 
worker of modern times, if he had the opportunity of ex¬ 
changing his life for that of Langland’s day, would seriously 
consider the bargain. We must not minimize the psycho¬ 
logical factor; the enormous attraction, to most minds, of the 
mere sense of possession, in so far as the medieval peasant did 
feel himself to possess his own holding. But, even when full 
allowance is made for these imponderables, the balance would 
still seem in favour of to-day. On the other hand, it may 
well be granted that, at certain times in the Middle Ages, 
there were large numbers of peasants who were better off 
than their descendants ever were again until quite modern 
times. 

Langland, it must be remembered, is dealing with the period 
all around the Peasants’ Rising. His poem has come down 
to us in three redactions, dated respectively about 1362, 
1378-9, and 1393, We thus see both his pre-revolt and his 
post-revolt views; his sympathy with his fellow-poor and 
his disagreement with the extremists. The whole poem, how- 
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ever, is definitely subsequent to the Black Death, a catastrophe 
of which we must take full account here. 

It seems, on the whole, to have been the most destructive 
epidemic recorded in history. For England we have fuller 
records than for anyv^here elsej and these show that the 
parish clergy died in a ratio of about 40 per cent. Those 
who allege this in proof of their special devotion do so in flat 
contradiction to the contemporary evidence.^ But just as, in 
war-time, even the most neglectful soldier runs more risk of 
death than the civilian, so the priest’s official position neces¬ 
sarily exposed him more to this plague, especially in the first 
rush of the infection. Some of the effects commonly attri¬ 
buted to this terrible pestilence are either unreal or exagger¬ 
ated ; humanity is extraordinarily elastic, and the worst 
wounds often heal rapidly. As a general rule, the only things 
overthrown by this catastrophe were things that had long been 
ready to fall. For instance, it brought sudden death to the bad 
old favouritism by which young men with influential fidends 
had been put into rectories before they were priested ; the 
proportion of these unfit rectors, within the few months of the 
visitation, fell from more than 70 per cent to less than 10, 
and never rose again. A similar change, though far less 
immediate and startling, took place in the relations between 
capital and labour. 

For the mortality among the laymen, we have far less trust¬ 
worthy statistics than for the clergy; but there seems to be 
increasing evidence for a figure not higher than 33 per cent. 
That figure, however, is eloquent as to the temporary shock 
of the plague, and especially the shortage of labour. Just as 

^ See my booklet on TAe Black Death in Benn's Sixpenny Library. 
The chroniclers, though they are nearly all clerics, are almost unanimous 
in recording the negligence of tlie clergy in general, in so far as they 
speak on this subject at all: and the bishops’ registers tend to bear 
them out. 
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the bishops were at once compelled to fulminate against curates 
who were now demanding a rise of salary proportionate to 
their increased value in the labour-market, so also among 
labourers and artisans the survivors naturally demanded better 
terms for what was now so scarce. In France and England 
and Prussia and Italy, the government met this by fixing a 
maximum wage, with punishment both for the refusal to work 
and for the demanding or giving of higher terms: in England, 
for instance, all men and women under sixty, having no means 
of support, were compelled to work at this wage. In Italy and 
Prussia, this was nakedly “ class-legislation in the interests of 
landed capital against the wage-earners. But the position was 
not quite the same in England and France, where the people 
most severely hit by the rise in wages were not the big land- 
owners but the small ones, and above all the innumerable little 
peasant farmers who now employed hired labour ” (Power). 
But in all revolutions (and 1381 came very near to a revolution) 
the man who is desperately poor is scarcely more important 
than the other who has worked his way far enough up to see 
prospects of better things ahead. Froissart saw clearly one 
half of the truth when he attributed tliis English revolt to 
“ the ease and riches that the common people were of ”. 

This must be borne in mind when we take survey of the 
peasant revolts before our chosen date. Nothing is more 
difficult than to compare one man’s lot with another’s. Many 
men plead nowadays—and some, no doubt, with perfect 
truth—that they could put up with almost anything if only 
they had a bit of land to caU their own.^ But there are others, 
though not so many, who can similarly put up with almost any¬ 
thing so long as they have plenty of tobacco, a thing still more 
unattainable for their ancestors than land is nowadays. I once 

^ The French peasant of the fifteenth century, “ crushed under taxation, 
ill-fed, ill-clad, atid indifferent to comfort, had at least managed still to 
hold his land ‘ by heritage ’ ” (Bloch, p. 121). 
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heard an eminent historian sum up pessimistically: “ We shall 
never understand those men of the past But we must 
struggle as best we can for comprehension; and whereas, 
detail by detail, the comparison of different generations may 
be complicated and puzzling, yet there are certain differences 
which amount almost to rough generalizations, and which 
show us the wood more clearly than the trees. One of these 
is to be found in the history of agrarian revolts in Europe. In 
the last four hundred years the greatest have been the German 
Peasants’ War of 1525, the French Revolution of 1789, and 
the Soviet Revolution of to-day. Every one of these, closely 
considered, has been a revolt not so much against modern 
tendencies as against medieval survivals; though of course 
the mixture of modernism with medievalism did make things 
worse than they had ordinarily been in purely medieval 
Society. In spite of the penury of documents for many 
periods and districts, we can trace very frequent peasant re¬ 
volts throughout the Middle Ages.^ As early as 821, the 
“ conspiracies of serfs ” were serious enough to embarrass the 
imperial government. In about 1000, a revolt of the Norman 
peasants amounted almost to civil war; it was quenched in 
cruel bloodshed. In 1250, the Norman village of Verson 
raised a rebellion, which became famous, against its lords, 
the monks of Mont St. Michel. In 1315, the peasants of the 
Sens district rose, and elected a “ king ” and a “ pope ” of 
their own to lead them. In 1323, those of the Flemish sea¬ 
board broke out, and based themselves upon semi-commun¬ 
istic principles j this led to a real civil war which lasted till 
1328. In 13 57, amid the worst troubles of France, the peasants 
broke out into the bloody revolt of the “ Jacquerie ”. The 
resemblances on the one hand, and the contrasts on the other, 
between this and Wat Tyler’s revolt form one of the most 

^ For this subject see Bloch, p. 174; Power, p. 737; and my Medieval 
Village, pp. Ill if., 126 ff., with, chapters 24-5. 
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instructive lessons in social history. The Jacquerie sprang 
naturally from the intolerable position to which France had 
been reduced by the battle of Poitiers : a position from which 
she was glad to escape afterwards by promising an enormous 
ransom for her King, with the cession of three provinces and 
seven counties. In the interval before this treaty, the invaders 
lived upon the people, and the Etats Generaux met to vote the 
taxes involved in this ransom. The people found an able 
and disinterested leader in Etienne Marcel. First a series of 
sweeping articles of reform were imposed upon the Dauphin 
as Regent, and then a government amounting to a Republic 
was set up in Paris. This political revolt had its natural reper¬ 
cussion in the social troubles from which itself had been born; 
and the peasants broke out into a wild revolt. This Jacquerie 
was so called either from Hodge’s nickname of “ Jacques Bon- 
homme ” or from the short jackets worn by the poor. It was 
joined by a good many fairly well-to-do artisans and trades¬ 
men; here and there, the rebels persuaded or compelled 
gentlefolk expert in arms to command them. Here and there, 
again, the mayor and corporation of a great city like Beauvais 
were favourable to them. The revolt spread to fourteen of 
the present French departments. The chroniclers, uniformly 
unfavourable, describe wild scenes of murder and horror; but 
cold documentary evidence tends to discount this a great deal. 
“ Unquestionably they wanted to drive out the nobles, to tear 
down the castles, and to pillage : but, they slew only incident¬ 
ally ” (Coville). Marcel, though he reproved their excesses, 
sent three hundred men-at-arms from Paris to help them: he 
hoped, no doubt, thus to keep them in 'order. But citizens 
and peasants soon split asunder. The Parisians marched upon 
Meaux, where the Dauphin held the fortified market-place, 
with a few knights on guard over some three hundred noble 
ladies and damsels who had taken refuge there. The Parisians 
picked up all the country folk they could on their way, entered 
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Meaux, and attacked the market. The defence seemed hope¬ 
less, when two distinguished captains, returning from a crusade 
in Prussia with a handful of veterans, heard of the distress and 
fought their way into the market. Then, biding their time, 
and catching the rebels entangled on the long narrow bridge, 
they charged them down and cut them to pieces as they fled. 
The other contingent, at Beauvais, three thousand strong, were 
attacked by Charles of Navarre with one thousand men-at- 
arms. Their leader was invited to a parley and then treacher¬ 
ously seized; the leaderless peasants were routed in the field, 
and the reprisals were more bloody than in any similar revolt 
until 152.5 ; the chroniclers agree in recording twenty thousand 
massacred indiscriminately, and, this time, there is probably 
far less than the usual medieval exaggeration of figures. This 
episode hastened the ruin of Marcel. He sent an appeal for 
help to “ the good cities of Flanders ”, the most definite cry of 
internationalism, perhaps, recorded anywhere at such an early 
date,^ At one time, he had seemed on the verge of creating 
a sort of constitutional and federal state; but now his unpopu¬ 
larity grew ; the reaction became irresistible ; in desperation 
he contemplated surrendering Paris to the English; and then 
he was killed in the street. Yet in himself he was a great 
man ; and it would be difficult to find any event in history 
which throws a clearer light than this upon Betthold of Regens¬ 
burg’s melancholy moralizations. Berthold was a Franciscan 
of the heroic age (1250), perhaps the greatest of all medieval 
mission-preachers, and lauded as such by Roger Bacon. In 
one of his sermons, comparing the different classes of society 
to the different creatures of God, he said: 

the fish [in the water] betoken the poor folk; for the fish is a 
very poor and naked beast, living ever in the wet. . . . Because 


1 1 have translated the greater part of this letter in Social Life in Britain, 
p. 360. 
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the fishes are poor and naked, dierefore they devour one another 
in the water; so also do poor folk; because they are helpless, 
therefore have they divers wiles and invent many deceits. . . . 
None are so false as peasants are to each otlter. 

No mass without cohesion can succeed; collective bargaining, 
which is one of the finest products of civilization, is impossible 
so long as the collectivity play fast and loose with their own 
organization. Yet, on the other hand, men cannot learn this 
lesson of collective trustworthiness but by slow steps in free¬ 
dom, in education, and in the rational use of time and money. 
The individual is slow to acquire those qualities which must 
necessarily be acquired before the numbers of his party can 
exert their full force ; yet it is only by the force of numbers 
that a better way can be cleared for the individual. Self- 
assertion must be balanced by self-control. This will come 
out even more clearly, perhaps, in the more orderly and civil¬ 
ized revolt of 1381- 

We may now come directly to that memorable revolt. 
This has two remarkable features—its apparent suddenness, 
and its comparative orderliness. But that suddenness is only 
apparent; for the discontent had long been brewing; it was 
like the turning of an iceberg, which heels over in the twink¬ 
ling of an eye, but which the warmer water has been steadily 
undermining, nobody knows how long. For, in addition to 
the purely agricultural discontent, there was ferment in the 
towns, especially among the apprentices and lower wage- 
earners. Langland pillories the capitalists of his day, especi¬ 
ally the great victuallers, “ for these poison the people that 
piece-meal buyen ”, and build themselves great houses in the 
cities. He shows us on the roads that great floating popula¬ 
tion so ably described in J. J. Jusserand’s Wayfaring Life ; the 
disbanded soldier, the professional tramp and beggar. To 
these we may add the outlaw. The coroners’ rol,ls show us 
an enormous number of manslaughters in proportion to acd- 
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dental deaths. The surviving Leicester rolls Between 1297 
and 1327 show 39 cases of manslaughter to 19 accidents, even 
though we include in the latter category a case where a quarrel 
resulted in the “ natural death ” of one of the parties. The 
Oxford and Bedfordshire rolls point to the possibility that 
homicide was even 40 times more frequent, in proportion 
to population, than in our own day. Of these 39 Leicester 
manslayers 17 escaped and 12 more gained some sanctuary. 
Of these last, 9 “ abjured the realm Nominally, this meant 
that they were given a safe-conduct from sanctuary, on com 
dition of travelling always with the white garb of a penitent, 
cross in hand, to the seaport assigned to them, turning neither 
to right nor to left from the road. Arrived there, they were 
bound to take the next ship across sea; or, if none were avail¬ 
able, to wade daily waist-deep in token of doing their best to 
cross. Considering the shipman’s natural reluctance to take 
them, and the penitent’s own reluctance to find himself where 
the want of friends, and even of intelligible speech, would be 
added to his difficulties at home, we need not wonder that a 
large proportion broke their parole and fled to the nearest 
forest on the way, even though they were thus liable to be 
killed at sight. These, then, would add their quota to the 
forces of discontent, and would naturally be among the most 
desperate. And, finally, we must look to the purely political 
side. Ever since the later years of Edward III, the govern¬ 
ment had been unpopular, and deservedly so. The House of 
Commons, in its session of 1381, confessed that past mis- 
government had been one cause of the trouble. Quite apart 
from the Statutes of Labourers, with the provocations and 
imprisonments which they entailed, our foreign policy had 
been thriftless and disastrous. The French, beaten in the 
field, had outplayed us in diplomacy: John of Gaunt had 
wasted vast treasure in quest of the crown of Spain. The 
French privateers had burned some of our southern ports, 
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and serious fear of invasion was everywhere in the air ; their 
allies, the Scots, had ravaged our northern counties again and 
again. Here we have then, though in a far lower degree, that 
which had been the main cause of the French Jacquerie. The 
governmental gang were exacting unheard-of taxes, yet nothing 
was bought with this money but national humiliation. 

Finally, the time was growing ripe for social revolt. Edu¬ 
cation was spreading; thought was moving, and thus all 
traditions were being undermined in so far as they rested not 
on reason but on mere custom. Although both the Friars on 
one side, and the Lollards on the other, have sometimes been 
accused of preaching communism, both these accusations aie 
in general false. Yet first the Friar, and now the Lollard, 
had certainly unsettled men’s minds; he who gives the impulse 
can never loiow exactly what direction it will take. Wyclif 
held what none of his fellow-schoolmen has yet been shown 
to have held, that serfdom is in principle reprehensible. He 
attempted nothing practical in the matter ; and indeed the 
revolt of 1381 was a great blow to Wycliffism; but his mere 
repudiation of the principle is of great importance. And, 
apart from Friars or religious partisans of any kind, a great 
deal was proclaimed by miscellaneous orthodox mission- 
preachers, and even by bishops and other dignitaries, in 
emphasis of the unnecessary sufferings of the poor. 

Into this mass of inflammatory material, two sparks fell 
almost simultaneously. 

The French wars were draining the country, and heavy 
extra taxes had been imposed. In 1377, it was a poll-tax of 
4t/. per head; that is, about the price of four hens. In 1379 
came another, graduated from 4</. for the ordinary labourer to 
£6 13J. 4d. for the Duke of Lancaster. And then, in 1381, 
came a third poll-tax, but much more onerous to the poor. 
It was estimated theoretically at is. per head for all ovgr fifteen 
years; but it was ordered to be so distributed that, in the case 
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of the very poorest, the man and his wife should pay only ^d. 
each, the balance being thrown as additional pa}nnent upon 
some richer person. In practice, however, as might be ex¬ 
pected, even the poorest were sometimes obliged to pay the 
whole shilling each; while even the richest could not legally 
be charged with more than £i, and doubtless many escaped 
with far less. The villagers naturally resisted, and the con¬ 
stables must have sent in false returns. A comparison of the 
surviving lists shows clearly that the names in 1381 are 30 per 
cent less numerous than in 1377 ; moreover, in some cases the 
village sends in only a list of men and wives, without acknow¬ 
ledging a single unmarried person of either sex. The Govern¬ 
ment sent commissioners to inquire into these frauds, collect 
the concealed taxes, and punish the concealers. In Suffolk, a 
few weeks sufficed to reveal 13,000 suppressed names, or 
nearly 30 per cent. The wonder is that a month of this 
harrying process went on before the actual outbreak. On 
May 30, a royal commissioner came to Brentwood to deal with 
recalcitrants from three Essex fishing villages; but some 100 
peasants fell upon his party and stoned it out of the town. 
The Government sent down a Chief Justice, Belknap, to pun¬ 
ish the rioters, with only tluree clerks for his escort. The 
multitude again fell upon them. Belknap saved his life only 
by swearing on the Gospels never to repeat his attempt, while 
his clerks and three of the local jurors were beheaded. On the 
same day, a similar outbreak occurred at Erith in Kent. The 
peasants of that county had always been unusually independ¬ 
ent, and there were few actual serfs there. The chronicle of 
Thorne, the Canterbury monk, records constant rebelltons of 
monistic tenants in the earlier fourteenth century. By June 4, 
the two counties were in full alliance; an army of Essex and 
Kentish men entered Dartford and persuaded the townsmen to 
join them. Two days later they took Rochester castle, and set 
free a runaway serf who had attracted public sympathy. Next 
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day Wat Tyler came forward, chosen as leader by the Maid¬ 
stone rebels. The picturesque story of his decisive blow upon 
the tax-collector rests on no good contemporary authority, 
though the incident is credible enough in itself. But from 
June 7 onwards he is the unquestioned leader of the movement. 
Evidence is conflicting as to his antecedents ; but, taking the 
most probable accounts, we see here a man who had served 
in the French wars, and who had shown unscrupulous audacity 
at home. He was certainly an effective mob-orator, and a 
man of masteiful personality ; no rival disputed his leadership, 
and he kept some real discipline, even to the extent of executing 
thieves among his troops. Among the otlrer rioters there 
must, in the nature of the case, have been many who had fought 
also in France ; while nearly all must have lived under that 
militia system which, in a rough and rudimentary way, made 
every man his own soldier and his own policeman. These 
reflexions go far to make us understand the suddenness with 
which a real army was collected; its discipline as compared 
with all other agrarian revolts on an equal scale; and the ease 
with which all these men recognized the principle of collective 
bargaining, and dispersed on the faith of promises which, to 
the national shame, were afterwards broken. 

From Rochester, Tyler marched straight upon Canterbury. 
The mayor and corporation were panic-stricken, and they 
swore fealty to “ King Richard and the commons of Eng¬ 
land ” ; for all through, the rebels claimed to be acting in the 
interests of the young king, misled hy evil counsellors. They 
seized Canterbury castle, opened the prisons, pillaged the arch¬ 
bishop’s palace and some houses, and committed at any rate 
one murder. In those three days, there were at least ten other 
Kentish districts in revolt, down to the very south of the 
county; and these troubles spread further and further while 
Tyler was marching upon London. In the Isle of Thanet, 
even some of the clergy ordered their parishioners to join the 
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band under pain of confiscation ; and a tax was levied “ for 
maintenance of the said matters against the manorial lords 
throughout the whole Isle 

Wat Tyler’s march upon London (June ii) is described by 
Froissart with no more than his ordinary heightening of the 
colours. Wat had now other leaders with him, Jack Straw 
and the priest John Ball. 

They set out at early morning, and all the folk of Canterbury 
with them, and took the road to Rochester. And they carried 
with tliem all die village folk from the right hand and from the 
leftj and they went on their way like a tempest, sweeping and 
casting down all houses of lawyers and proctors of the King’s or 
archbishop’s courts, on whom they had no mercy. 

On the way they met the King’s mother, widow of the Black 
Prince, coming home from her pilgrimage to Canterbury: she 
gave herself up for lost, but they only jested on the ladies and 
let them pass unmolested. On the night of the 12th they en¬ 
camped upon Blackheath; and next day they reached the 
southern suburbs, Lambeth and Southwark, where they sacked 
the archbishop’s palace and broke open the prisons. Nothing 
could resist them ; Froissart reckons them at 60,000 by this 
time. Let us halve those numbers; and we get 30,000 wild 
men, recruited from all sides, encamped on the southern bank 
of the Thames ; while over the river, enclosed within their 
walls, lay some 40,000 to 50,000 citizens, among whom Frois¬ 
sart reckons (this time with probability) 30,000 “ small folk ” 
—menues gens —ripening for a “ sympathetic strike ”. In 
fact, it was London men who had come out and helped to 
foment the original Essex revolt. 

Richard had taken refuge in the Tower; Hales, his treasurer 
and Archbishop Sudbury, his chancellor, were with him. They 
had only about 600 men-at-arms and archers: elsewhere in 
London was only Sir Robert Klnolles, one of the greatest of 
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our generals in France, with six-score tried soldiers. The 
other royal forces were all out of reach for the moment. But 
the want of military leadership, even with such forces as were 
available, is very striking. Thirteen days had passed since 
the Essex rising; and nothing of importance had been done. 
Any able and resolute leader, realizing the situation from June 
1 onwards, could have mustered a formidable force from the 
richer citizens of London, who had everything to lose by the 
revolt, and from the gentry of the home counties. But the 
hesitation of the government contrasts crudely with the promp¬ 
titude of the rebels, whose forced march upon London had 
certainly been a remarkable feat. It seems as though con¬ 
science had made cowards of those who really understood the 
popular claims, while those who did not had passed from pre¬ 
sumptuous scorn to paralysis in face of this sudden conflag¬ 
ration. 

Walworth, the mayor, had raised the drawbridge at London 
Bridge ; but several of the aldermen could not be trusted; 
they openly espoused the cause of the rebels. These latter, 
who had already forced several nobles to join them, begged 
for a parley with the King; they wished, no doubt, to secure 
his person and speak and act in his name. Richard, with the 
personal courage which he showed all through this affair, con¬ 
sented. This boy of fourteen went down in his barge, on the 
morning of the 13 th, to Rotherhithe, where, says Froissart, 
“ there were more than ten thousand stout men that had come 
down from the village of Blackheath to see the King and speak 
with him ”. They had banners of St. George; but not, of 
course, full military discipline. “ When they saw the King’s 
barge coming, they began to shout and made such a cry as 
though all the devils of hell had been among them The 
archbishop and treasurer dissuaded Richard from landing ; he 
seems to have made a vain effort to parley frpm the river; then 
he rowed back to the Tower, amidst cries of Treason, treason 1 
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from the crotvcl on the bank. He found the city already given 
over to the enemy. The day before, three aldermen had been 
sent out to treat with the rebels ; one at least of them, Horn, 
betrayed his commission and invited them in: indeed, he 
lodged some of them in his house that night ; and next morn¬ 
ing, having fraudulently obtained a royal banner, he rode out 
to Blackheath and assured the rebels that they would be wel¬ 
comed as friends. Meanwhile another alderman had admitted 
some of the Essex men through Aldgate ; and a third, posted 
as guard on London Bridge, let down the drawbridge directly 
the Blackheath contingent appeared. The city was thus taken 
without a single blow; the richer citizens barricaded them¬ 
selves, but left their cellars open to placate the mob; their 
houses were doubtless like many m Chester to-day; the cellar 
half underground, and the house-door reached by steps above 
it. By four o’clock the rebels had eaten and drunk freely 
and were ripe for action. The first cry was for Savoy, Savoy / 
the palace of John of Gaunt, standing on the Strand and just 
outside the walls. John was the richest man in England, and 
the most unpopular, especially in London. His palace was 
filled with the spoils of France; and the mob, under some real 
discipline, emptied it methodically of its contents. Theft was 
forbidden under pain of death; one group, who did steal a 
casket, had to flee secretly across the river and divide their 
spoil in Southwark. The rest was systematically destroyed; 
this was a question of political justice; John was a “ traitor ”, 
chief of all the traitors who had misguided the King. Gold 
and silver vessels were broken up, precious stones were 
pounded in mortars; robes and tapestries torn, and writings 
burnt; then the building was deliberately fired and completely 
gutted. Then the Temple was sacked and the lawyers’ deeds 
burned. Newgate and the Fleet prison were opened ; and 
seven of the unpopular Flemings were massacred. For this 
was the occasion for paying off all private grudges ; anything 
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could be done by simple suggestion to this furious multitude^ 
of whom, as Froissart says “ the three parts knew neither what 
they demanded nor what they sought, but followed like brute 
beasts one after the other”. Meanwhile Richard and his 
counsellors were in the Tower, with a raging mob outside;, 
crying for an account of all the money that had been extorted 
from the people these five years past; part of the crowd even 
slept round the Tower all through the night. Next morning, 
they threatened to storm the fortress if the King would not 
come out and parley with them at Mile End, just outside the 
eastern gates, where the Essex rebels were encamped. Richard 
took his life in his hand and rode out, often stopped and in¬ 
sulted, to Mile End, where he found himself “ as a lamb among 
wolves 

This interview shows clearly what were the main objects 
of the rebellion; the first demands of the leaders. Richard, 
whatever else he might have wished, had no choice but to 
grant all at once. All serfs were to be freed throughout the 
iJealm; forced services suppressed, and the land let at no 
higher than 4d, an acre. As against the townsfolks’ privileges, 
all market restrictions were to be abolished; men were to buy 
and sell when and where they pleased. Finally, a general 
amnesty. In pledge of all this, Richard promised to give his 
royal banner to a representative of each county there present; 
and he set 30 clerks to work to write charters of pardon and 
freedom. “ These words appeased well the common people, 
ditch as Were simple and good plain men, that were come 
thither and wist not why; they said it was well said ; ‘ we 
desire no better ’ ” (Froissart). Many Essex and Hertford¬ 
shire men went off homewards, leaving only representatives to 
bring them their charters : “ but the great Venom remained 
still behind . . . Wat Tyler, Jack Straw and John Ball 
These felt that only the first half of their business had been 
done at Mile End : and other prominent Londoners were ready 
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to help them further. They broke into the Tower, which was 
strangely undefended. There they seized the archbishop, the 
treasurer, and John Leg, who had been one of the busiest poll- 
tax-collectors ; these and others were dragged out to Tower 
Hill and barbarously beheaded. Similar executions were car¬ 
ried out in Cheapside, the main market of die City; here, the 
majority of the sufferers were Flemings, who were hated as 
prosperous intruders. In this general proscription of a whole 
class, and in the misuse of revolution for private vengeance, the 
rebels of 1381 anticipated great modern revolutions such as the 
French, the Russian, and the present movement in Germany. 
Petit-Dutaillis has collected from Reville’s notes a list of 
London incidents which might have come from present-day 
Germany. William Trewman called upon the ex-mayor 
Brembre and blackmailed him for 500 marks ; another extorted 
3^. 4^. from a trade rival; a third offered Nicholas Wyght the 
alternative of death or twenty shillings. Another, whose 
father had borrowed £200 from the alderman William Baret, 
now compelled his creditor to give up the deeds of security; 
moreover, to crown his triumph, he “ made the wife of the 
said William to bend on her knees before him for a long time, 
in the open street, and to thank him and his wife ... for 
sparing of their lives ”. Similar incidents are recorded 
throughout the country • and it is most unlikely that they 
would have ceased even if Wat Tyler had lived to keep com¬ 
mand of the movement. His death scene is too well known 
to need many words here. Next day (June i y) his power was 
such that he was able to compel the King to go out and meet 
him at Smithfield under the city walls. He rode forward with 
only a standard-bearer to greet the King. There he formu¬ 
lated demands which went far beyond the Mile-End conces¬ 
sions ; among others, that aU bishoprics should be abolished 
save one, and that the Church should be deprived of most of 
her endowments. Finally his insulting speech and threatening 
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demeanour gave Walworth his opportunity; he struck Tyler 
dead; and the situation was saved by Richard’s courage in 
riding forward with : “ I will be your chief and captain . . . 
follow me into the fields Meanwhile Walworth and others 
hurried back to the city and raised fighting men; Knolles 
came with his own soldiers and some of the Tower garrison; 
within half an hour, 6,000 men or more had marched out and, 
directed by the veteran Knolles, were quietly outflanking and 
surrounding the rebels. Some of the King’s attendants would 
have had him strike now and make an end ; but he refused to 
massacre the men with whom he had been reasoning and bar¬ 
gaining all this time. He only proclaimed their dispersal. 
Their leader was dead, and they obeyed, trickling off to their 
own homes in the villages or in London. The Kentishmen, 
in a solid body, marched through the city under royal 
escort, unmolesting and unmolested, straight over London 
Bridge and down by the way which had brought them up a 
few days before, the Old Kent Road. There were other 
serious outbreaks here and there ; but it is very near the 
truth to say that the whole revolt lasted only one month. 
Parliament at once repudiated the King’s concessions 5 and, 
to all appearance, the peasants were worse off than before. 

Scholars have found it disappointingly difficult to decide 
how far the Revolt actually bettered or worsened the worker’s 
lot. Specialist research has tended to throw increasing doubt 
on the old theory that, though the apparent defeat was com¬ 
plete, yet deeper forces were let loose which worked for better¬ 
ment. But such research is, at present, confessedly incom¬ 
plete ; and the final conclusion (if such is ever reached in a 
rough way) may possibly be that which is suggested by the 
time-honoured epigram on the Iliad: “ it turns out to have 
been written not by Homer, but by another man of the same 
name When we look away from details to generalities, it 
is difficult to deny great significance to the fact that, although 
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Jack Cade’s rebellion of 14J0 was to a great extent social, and, 
again, mainly supported by Kentishmen, yet the claims of the 
rebels repeated not one single item of the 1381 demands. May 
not the main truth, therefore, lie in a multitude of details which 
are mostly too small, as yet, to come within the focus of the 
specialist’s microscope It is a common human experience 
that, in any sudden struggle, each party finds the other much 
stronger than he had expected : this has inspired one of the 
most striking scenes in a modern novel. If the true answer 
lies in this direction, then the peasants became painfully con¬ 
scious of Berthold’s pessimistic reflexions ; while, on the 
other hand, the landlords who for some days had lurked in 
thickets and ditches like outlaws, or who had sat in the Tower 
as in Noah’s Ark, with a surging sea of bloodthirsty faces 
around them (the simile is John Gower’s, drawn from his own 
personal experience) would be sadder and wiser for the rest 
of their lives. Chaucer, when he rode out to Canterbury 
on his pilgrimage, saw Wat Tyler’s head on the tower of 
London Bridge. But, on the other hand, there is a whole 
chapter of moralization in those four words of his “ Have ye 
not seen ”, where he reminds his readers of some “ pale 
face, among a press, of Iiim that hath been led toward his 
death ” (Canterbury Tales, “ Tale of the Man of Law ”), 
He knew that he struck there upon an unforgettable chord. 
The fact that England experienced nothing like a revival of 
1381, though our peasants were on the whole more independ¬ 
ently minded than those of the Continent, seems a significant 
instance of the national genius for compromise. A quiet 
change took place in the mentality of both the opposing classes, 
similar, on a greater scale, to the change we ourselves have 
seen in the mentality both of Capital and of Labour since the 
General Strike. 

But, as we tried to trace the pre-history of 1381, let us try 
briefly to sum up here its post-history, the movement of 
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thought which lan between the Peasants’ Revolt and the s till 
greater Religious Revolution of the sixteenth century. 

So far as this world is concerned, blank pessimism is the 
note of all serious literature in tlie Middle Ages. Writers of 
all schools, with scarcely an exception, treat the rapid degener¬ 
acy of the human race as axiomatic, though the contrary is often 
implied by modern writers, and I heard it broadcast the other 
day, by a generally trustworthy historian, that the modern idea 
of progress is indebted to the medieval Church. Still, the 
thirteenth century was an age of comparative optimism, and 
(if we consider the theological-philosophical field only) of real 
self-confidence. As one of the latest orthodox historians of 
medieval philosophy puts it “ The thirteenth century believed 
that it had realized a state of stable equilibrium; and [men’s] 
extraordinary optimism led them to believe that they had 
arrived at a state close to perfection.” ^ It was this belief 
which contributed the main philosophical basis for the theory 
of the Inquisition : the edifice (men assumed) was so perfect 
that he who dislodged a single hewn stone except by special 
authorization must be an enemy of society. In this way, the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries contrast with each other 
very much as the Victorian Age contrasts with the Georgian. 
We may easily exaggerate either the complacent optimism of 
the first pair, or the restless uncertainties of the second ; but 
the contrast is still conspicuously there. What is most admir¬ 
able in the thirteenth century is not so much what it actually 
did—though its achievements were often splendid—as what 
it tried to do. Many of the best in that century, like Carlyle 
and Ruskin in the nineteenth, spent themselves in warning their 
fellows against the dangers of untempered mortar. Roger 
Bacon s criticism of his younger contemporary St. Thomas 
Aquinas is in some ways as frank as Huxley’s would have 

“ M. de Wnlff, Philosophy and Civilisation in the Middle Ages, p. 208 ; 
ef. p. 18. 
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been, and on much the same lines. And then, in the next 
fifty years after Aquinas’s death, men began to see far more 
clearly how much there was that still remained undone; and 
how much, perhaps, that would never be achieved in this 
world. Thus we presently find thinkers who dwell on the 
need of radical change as emphatically as those who, at this 
present time, are obsessed with the idea of “ chaos ” and 
“ crisis ” and “ reconstruction ”. It was then that the cry 
for Church reform “ in head and in members ”—from top 
to bottom—^began to pass from mouth to mouth in orthodox 
circles. 

Such critics had always existed here and there, especially 
when the complete Aristotle was rediscovered, half a century 
before St. Thomas’s birth. One of his great tasks, indeed, 
was to dispute with these sceptics and revolutionaries, who 
lurked in corners at the great Universities and showed a 
natural reluctance to come out and be burned. In the early 
fourteenth century, this kind of thought began to emerge 
into the open. Marsilius of Padua (d. 1342), no theologian or 
scholastic professor, but an Italian physician teaching at Paris, 
showed an historical sense which anticipated the professional 
historians by at least a century; while in politics he anticipated 
the modern world, and worked out an ideal society in which 
neither Emperor nor Pope-King was needed. Shortly before 
him, Pierre Dubois had sketched a far less practicable yet 
scarcely less significant ideal. Since the King of France is 
the strongest sovereign in war (he argued), and since the 
Papacy, with its theoretical claim to universal dominion, is the 
power most inimical to peace, therefore let a square bargain 
be made. Let the Pope sell his claim of sovereignty to the 
King for an annual pension ; then both theoretical and actual 
power will be in one man’s hands, and we shall have a peacefitl 
Europe. “ For it is a peculiar merit of the French to have a 
surer judgement than other nations; not to act without con- 
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sideration, nor to place themselves in opposition to right 
reason 

Nationalism could scarcely go further than this • yet per¬ 
haps there is even more significance in that chronicle from 
Leicester Abbey, where the good cloisterer complacently 
quotes a quatrain current in England during the Hundred 
Years War : “ Now is the Pope become a Frenchman, and 
Jesus is become English : now we shall see who will do most, 
the Pope or Jesus It was the anti-papal policy of a single 
French King, Philippe le Bel (1285-1314) which shook the 
temporal power of the Popes more than any thirteenth-century 
Emperor had done; and when, at the end of the council of 
Constance, Martin V made separate concordats with different 
states, in order to divide and weaken his opponents, then a 
fresh step was taken towards the Reformation settlement: 
towards Christendom as a federation of national churches. 

In the purely spiritual sphere, this fourteenth century made 
equally significant inroads upon thirteenth-century tradition. 
Those who complain nowadays that spiritual freedom is being 
crushed by modern civilization would seem to be deserting the 
reality for the shadow. True, to the outward organizg,tion of 
spiritual things this present generation is often unsympathetic 
or even hostile, with what seems to me an exaggerated hostility, 
doomed to a healthy reaction. But the spirit (using that word 
in its deepest sense) has more freedom to-day than in any 
medieval century. If Voltaire scoffed at us for having a hun¬ 
dred religions in England, and only one sauce, then we may 
welcome the contrast between this and Voltaire’s own France, 
with its hundred sauces and one religion. It is true that many 

1 Knighton, R. S., vol. II, p. 93. 

Ore est le Pape devenu Franceys 
E Jesu devenu Engleys 
Ore sera revu que fra plus 
Ly Pape ou Jesus. 
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men are supremely happy under one compulsory creed. They 
resemble the man quoted recently by Mr. Bernard Shaw, who 
came from America to Russia in order to find freedom, and 
who, when a fellow-traveller represented to him that a single 
word against the Soviet system might cost him his life, replied 
most pertinently: “ But I don’t want to speak against the 
Soviet system ; just the very opposite : and that’s what I call 
freedom In this modern civilization of a hundred religions, 

and a hundred non-religions, the worst that a man can ordin¬ 
arily suffer is such a term of imprisonment, and such a period 
of unpopularity, as will earn for him by reaction, if his message 
be such as can finally hold its ground, far greater popularity 
and influence than if he had never suffered. And for the real 
depths of the spirit, there is the fullest freedom. The sincerely 
pious modern monk is not distressed by finding himself in an 
uncongenial monastic atmosphere, as, by the overwhelming 
testimony of monks themselves, was increasingly common in 
the last three centuries of the Middle Ages. If the mission- 
preacher has now an uphill task, so had he in every age, unless he 
was prepared to accept sudden enthusiasm at its face value, and 
look no further. Quaker and Roman Catholic, if each is truly 
intent upon God, converse more sympathetically together, and 
can believe more happily in each other’s salvation, than many 
medieval churchmen could in the salvation of others who 
fought with them for the palm of orthodoxy. St. Catharine 
of Siena, during the Great Schism, had no doubt that Urban 
was true Pope : her contemporary St. Vincent Ferrer proved 
by scholastic logic that Clement was Pope, and that no Urban¬ 
ist could avoid hell except on the plea of invincible ignorance. 

And much of this spiritual peace has come about through 
the common thoughts of the common man, as imperceptible as 
the movement of a glacier, but as irresistible. Take Langland, 
for instance, honestly orthodox, yet convinced that, in the long 
run, it is safer to do well than to have papal indulgences. 
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Thence he is driven on by his own spiritual meditations, and 
by discussion with others, to see that there is, even above a 
Do Well, a Do Better, that is, Teaching; and then again, at 
the very apex. Do Best, that is. Charity. He again, like his 
two contemporaries the banker Rulman Merswin of Strass- 
burg and the anchoress Juliana of Norwich, insists upon tem¬ 
pering (as even strictest orthodoxy, under modern civilization, 
has learned to temper) the crudity of that all-controlling medi¬ 
eval maxim “ Outside the Church, no salvation It is true 
that St. Bernardino of Siena, in the next generation, argued at 
length and with irrefragable logic that the consequences would 
be very serious to orthodoxy if any real latitude were allowed 
to unbelievers on the plea of invincible ignorance ; but the 
wider modern belief in God’s mercy filtered deeper and deeper 
among ordinary folk as education spread, and came more and 
more into the open, with greater opportunities for Piers Plow¬ 
man, the Peasant Saint. Juliana of Norwich had scarcely 
passed away when a Norfolk carpenter’s wife, Margery Back- 
ster, was branded in the bishop’s register as having been found 
one day in Lent with a brass pot over the fire, and a piece of 
bacon and oatmeal seething in it \ again, with having said it 
was better, on a Friday, to eat yesterday’s cold flesh than to go 
into debt for fish, and that it was wrong to swear by God or 
our Lady or any other saint; also with having invited a neigh¬ 
bour to come secretly by night and " hear her husband read 
the law of Christ unto them, which law was written in a book 
that her husband was wont to read to her by night ”. Pro¬ 
fessor R. W. Chambers, in his epoch-making Continuity of 
English Prose, has shown the enormous literary influence exer¬ 
cised by scores of anonymous or obscure religious treatises of 
orthodox authors, increasing in number and popularity from 
1300 to the Reformation. Side by side with those, we must 
remember such Lollard tracts as William Backster, “ wright,” 
read by night to his wife ; and, perhaps above all, that racy 
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English speech in which the orthodox and the Lollard disputed 
with each other for five generations before the Religious Revo- 
lutioir broke out. From the Backsters, it is but a step to Sir 
Thomas More’s confession that his Church ought to have done 
more for Scripture translations; and to Erasmus’s hope that 
the ploughman might con the Bible over at his plough and the 
weaver at his loom; and thence again to Bunyan and Wesley^ 
and thence to the Roman Catholic Emancipation of 1829 And 
the Oxford Movement, 

During all the later Middle Ages, lay influence was growing 
even in the system of the mind. In Italy, the schools had 
nearly always been preponderantly civil institutions. Of all 
Italian universities, by far the least famous or populous or 
learned or influential was that of Rome. In the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, it became increasingly common for founders of schools 
or hospitals, even more in Germany than in England, to vest 
them in lay trustees. The later fourteenth century was the 
golden age of lay resistance to extreme Papal pretensions; 
e.g.^ the English statutes of Prtemunire and Provisors. The 
Church herself had invited this by her constant, and often 
perfectly legitimate, interference in worldly business. Capital¬ 
ism, for instance, is now universally recognized among scholars 
as a far older institution than was imagined fifty years agoA 
But the earliest of its great impulses was received from the holy 
war, the Crusades. Banking, again, with the legitimation of 
usury, received its greatest encouragement from Papal neces¬ 
sities ; the Popes drew enormous incomes from the most scat¬ 
tered and various sources, and the banker was needed to collect 
these and to advance money for the necessities of the Roman 
Court. Hence, while the Church’s immemorial and absolute 
ban upon interest for loans broke down, and while St. Thomas, 
in especial, worked out admirable philosophical distinctions 

^ See the first few pages of Professor H. Sie’s admirable little handbook, 
£,es origtnes dti capitalisme moderfie (Colin, 1930). 
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between wholesome and unwholesome usury, the Italian 
banker was often raking in his 40 per cent, while the Jew was 
generally content with from 14 to 25. It was in Italy, again, 
that the factory system first started, among those spinning- 
mills of Florence which created a proletariate multitude and 
brought the natural accompaniment of strikes and revolts. 
The merchants of Northern Italy, who gave their name to our 
Lombard Street, and those of Southern France, the “ usurers 
of Cahors ” whom Matthew Paris branded as worse than Jews, 
but whom Popes protected as necessary instruments, together 
with similar “ big businesses ” in Flanders, were beginning 
even before 1300 to display the qualities and the defects of 
modern industrial civilization. 

And, with this intense business activity, lay thought was 
stimulated. Bold ideas, not easy to reconcile with orthodoxy, 
sprang up especially in the Dominican convents of the Upper 
Rhine during the last years of the thirteenth century, and 
spread down that trade route to the Low Countries. From 
thence the stimulus came to England ; our mystics of that 
century were nearly all in London or the Eastern trading dis¬ 
tricts, from Norfolk to Yorkshire. So also were our Lollards; 
for mysticism, with its emphasis on the direct relation of the 
soul to God, always encourages an unsacerdotal (though not 
necessarily an anti-sacerdotal) spirit. Furthermore, in Flor¬ 
ence and Northern Italy, tliis modern expansion on the material 
side went hand in hand with a modern heterodoxy. Perugino, 
for all the spiritual grace of his art, was an avowed atheist. 
Sacchetti, Chaucer’s contemporary, speaks of the prevalent un¬ 
belief in his own Florence; St. Bernardino testifies to the same 
at Siena. Petrarch complained of the atheism fashionable at 
Venice. The University of Padua, before the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury was out, had become a nest of Averroist philosophers 
who repudiated all Christian dogmas and denied the immor- 
tahty of the soul. Thus a modern secularist has been able to 
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argue, with some colour of truth, that it was Luther who set 
the clock of “ progress ” back by re-galvanizing Christianity. 

Meanwhile the note of despair among the most religious 
minds, loud already in the writings of St. Bernard and St. 
Bonaventura and Dante, grew louder and louder, especially 
when the Councils of Constance and Bale had shown the 
difficulties of reform from within the Church. Gerson, Chan¬ 
cellor of Paris, and perhaps the greatest Churchman of the 
fifteenth century, wrote two terrible sentences : “ This age is 
without faith or morals ” ; and again : “ The Church is more 
morally degraded than was the Synagogue at the moment when 
it was about to be swept away ”. When the English lawyer 
St. Germain, on the verge of the Reformation, quoted Gerson’s 
criticisms as applicable to religious conditions in our own 
country, Sir Thomas More replied, not that the words were 
untrue, but that things which might be told in Latin to priests- 
and scholars could not without danger be rehearsed in plain 
English to the vulgar. Yet much of what was best in More 
was his plain homespun English character and speech ; and, in 
spite of his yielding in controversy to the violent manners of 
that age, he stands out as one of the finest historical examples of 
balance and moderation in a most difficult atmosphere of 
spiritual conflict. Therein, he is a worthy successor to Lang- 
land. Gerson (to quote him again) despaired of the future: 
“ The Church is as if eaten up wdth an incurable cancer, and 
the very remedies do but make her sick ! ” Langland’s con¬ 
sistent courage, on the other hand, has evoked from a great 
French critic, Jusserand, a priceless word of praise: “he was 
among those rare thinkers who fight violently for moderate 
ideas, and who employ every resource of a fiery soul in defence 
of common sense ”. At the very end of the poem of Piers- 
' Plowman, when the armies of Antichrist have mustered all 
their forces for attack, and the Friar, set to guard the gate of 
Holy Church, has proved a mere traitor in disguise, then Con- 
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science shakes the dust of institutional religion from his feet, 
and goes forth into the wide world to seek the Christ that is 
to be. Sir Thomas More, before officialdom and loyalty had 
forced him, in later days, to stake and to sacrifice his life in 
defence of the established order, sketched in his Utopia a 
society in which every religion was allowed to live, if only 
it would also let live. And just that, in spite of many fallings- 
away on both sides, is what has become ingrained in the 
English National Church. The Elizabethan Compromise, 
both in politics and in religion, is one of the most striking 
examples in all history of a policy which has steered a nation 
through enormous changes with the minimum of violence. 
The victory of Christianity in the Middle Ages was attended 
with far more disorder than this victory of the new spirit in 
England, or let us not say victory, but armistice and final 
peace; a peace not the less firm now because it has proceeded 
not only from theory or logic on either side, but also from a 
common-sense recognition of the fact that further warfare 
would have meant only mutual destruction. The foundations 
of this peace, no doubt, reach very far back in time; but one 
of its main pillars was in the lessons learned during the four¬ 
teenth century, and not least through the conflict of ideas in 
this Peasant Revolt, and through their gradual reconciliation, 
at least to some extent, in practice. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION 

TjT ISTORICAL, like scientific studies, are dependent 

- to a large extent on nomenclature; hence the 

Jt Jl popular use of the terms Renaissance and Refor¬ 
mation to describe those twin prodigies of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries which seem to stand like sentinels at the 
barrier between mediaeval and modern times. Both terms 
might well be used of other episodes in history ; they are 
employed here merely for convenience in designating certain 
phenomena which accompanied the closing of that distinctive 
period of European history commonly described as ‘ mediasval ’ 
or ‘ feudal and the commencement of the era of sectarian¬ 
ism, commercial competition and international rivalry in 
which we live. 

From the outset, the student is confronted with a ready¬ 
made terminology, and his studies will be facile in propor¬ 
tion as he can accept it. For example, the word ‘ mediaeval ‘ 
has just been used. What does it imply No mentality is 
so elusive as the raediffival. We try to reconstruct it from 
its tangible and often beautiful memorials, from its cathe¬ 
drals and parish churches, its grotesque but living statuary, 
and its illuminated books; but these are only a few survivals 
from a world which must have contained much that was 
sordid and unjust. We cannot reconstruct a society merely 
from its artistic treasures, though these may enable us to form 
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an opinion about its taste. A helpful, though somewhat 
imperfect clue is provided however by comparing the cata¬ 
logues of a modem and a mediaeval library. In the former 
would be found a bewildering variety of subject and treat¬ 
ment ; a large proportion might he imaginative or original, 
or purport to have these qualities; other sections would 
include autobiography, or biography, or accounts of travel, 
all eloquent of the appeal made By the record of our own or 
other people’s personal experience. Less diversity would be 
found in the medneval library. It might include works of 
fiction, hut the mediaeval librarian preferred the literal truth, 
and did not regard the telling of a lie as a literary art; hence 
hfs stock consisted mainly of absolutely authentic records of 
fact, or comments on, or confirmations of these facts. He 
and his contemporaries were nearer in time to a period of 
miracles and revelation, and, in contrast with that marvellous 
age, their own epoch seemed so trivial as to be scarcely worth 
recording; hence there were plenty of biographies of dead 
saints, but few autobiographies of living men. Nobody in 
the Middle Ages ever expressed his own opinion; it was 
always what St. Jerome had said about that particular passage 
of scripture, or what Hippocrates had prescribed for this ail¬ 
ment, or how St. Thomas Aquinas had resolved that problem, 
or even how many legs Pliny had attributed to a particular 
animal. The world was small and of short duration; all 
truth and knowledge were already clearly defined. 

This is one of the most striking characteristics of the 
mediaeval outlook—its deep consciousness of the Christian 
revelation a few centuries earlier, and of the Day of Judge¬ 
ment impending a few centuries later. Hence the tremendous 
strength of both its faith and its aspiration. The human mind 
was dwarfed by the eternities surrounding it. But the year 
A.D. looo did not bring the expected end of the world; and, 
though the saints and doctors and visionaries were still per- 
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petuating the tradition which made of this life only the door¬ 
step of the next, nevertheless certain events and processes 
were gradually transforming men’s outlook. One was the 
development of commerce, which brought together new 
people and new commodities ; another was the greater use 
of money, which gave men a tangible and earthly object of 
ambition ; a third was the change whereby land was ceasing 
to be a unit of jurisdiction, and was becoming a source of 
profit, a change which completely revolutionized the old 
system of human interrelationship generally known to-day as 
‘ feudalism The invention of gunpowder destroyed both 
chivalry and its tedious romances ; from a private picnic war 
was suddenly transformed into a government enterprise, with 
its attendant army of middlemen and contractors, awake to 
the opportunities that might be reaped from the new force 
of assertive nationalism. Life was still short, but it was 
presenting fresh opportunities. Moreover, with the develop¬ 
ment of navigation, new continents were revealed. In the 
west, discovery extended to the Americas and the Pacific; 
in the east, there was increased communication with India 
and China ; in this way the horizons of Europeans were 
extended, and inevitably the mediaeval world lost in size by 
the new perspective. 

To the cultural aspect of this change the term ‘ Renais¬ 
sance ’ is generally given. The initial question is ; where 
to begin ? It was in Italy that the most substantial relics of 
classical civilization were preserved, where the language 
approximated most closely to Latin, where there was least 
breach of continuity with the Roman past ; to Italy one must 
therefore look for beginnings, and not to the Italian country¬ 
side, but to the towns. This restriction is in need of explana¬ 
tion. Town life is to be found throughout mediteval Europe; 
but in the north, notably in England, the mediaeval town was 
a burgh, composed of trading burgesses ; it might be on the 
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site of a Roman municipality, but the Roman city was com¬ 
pletely buried under the ground. The burgh was a new¬ 
comer into a society primarily agricultural in character, and 
suffered from many of the social disabilities of the new¬ 
comer. The nobility did not make their homes there, but 
lived on their estates. It was otherwise in Italy. The towns 
were urban ; they had some continuity of life with their 
Pagan originals; for generations they housed nobles and 
bishops, and within their walls was to be found a more 
vigorous and diversified life than that of the northern towns. 
In general, the Renaissance was urban in character ; it found 
its characteristic expression in communities where there was 
a fund of surplus wealth, together with opportunities for 
social intercourse such as may generally be found in the 
patrician quarters of an ancient city. It was in such con¬ 
ditions that the old Greek ideal of culture might be most 
successfully emulated, because the state was so small that the 
voice of the town-crier could be heard in any part of it ; the 
wealthy families had mostly inherited, not accumulated their 
money, and the fine arts were considered not as common 
ground of the fickle multitude, but as the close preserve of 
the educated few. The artist worked for a connoisseur 
patron, and the scholar wrote only for men of learning or 
taste. For what are called the ‘masses ’ they had little concern. 

Another factor helps to account for the fact that the Italian 
city states provided the new movement with its first home. 
In the tense life of these close-packed communities there was 
often scope for the man of amhition and determination ; 
therein a condottiere or mercenary captain might create a 
despotism, or a wealthy merchant might found a dynasty. 
An example of the first is the Sforza in Milan; of the second 
the Medici in Florence, both at the height of their power in 
the fifteenth century. It was natural that men who had risen 
by their audacity or their money should seek prestige by 
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patronage of art and letters, since an illegality might be 
overlooked if covered by an elegant piece of statuary, or an 
assassination condoned by the erection of a new palace. Both 
the ‘ new ’ rulers and the members of the old reigning families 
exercised an intelligent patronage; and to tliis discrimina¬ 
tion, as much as to money, may be attributed the excellence 
of the results. So too, from the point of view of scholar and 
artist, it was generally through the benevolence of the great 
that a livelihood was made possible. This relationship 
between patron and client necessarily implied some subser¬ 
vience on the part of the latter; but this was not then so 
serious a handicap as it would be to-day, because at that time 
there w'ere more generally-accepted canons of taste, and no 
special value was attached to imaginative work merely because 
it happened to be incomprehensible or revolting. Hence 
there was no ‘ futurist ’ art. 

Having established the first site of the Renaissance, it is 
now necessary to determine w^’hat was the new birth which 
the term connotes. For the purposes of this essay, the word 
Renaissance is confined to that revival of conscious humanism 
which spread from fifteenth-century Italy to other countries, 
notably France, England and Germany. Humanism must 
mean a different thing for each age. To-day it may be 
synonymous with the fruits of a liberal education ; or the term 
may have an ethical content, and imply the living of a good 
life; or the word may be used for the development of those 
aptitudes, social, moral and intellectual, which help to make 
the good citizen. In the past, humanism meant something 
narrower—is little more than a training in the Litercz Humani- 
ores^ that is the philosophy, history and literature of ancient 
Greece and Rome, in contrast with the ecclesiastical and 
scholastic literature of the Middle Ages. In other words, the 
term derived its meaning from an antithesis between two 
worlds; between that of Aquinas and Scotus, a world in 
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which (it was presumed) the human intellect was concen¬ 
trated on the trivialities of theological dialectic, to the exclu¬ 
sion of everything else; and that of Plato and Sophocles, 
Cicero and Vergil, a world wherein the intellectual and 
imaginative qualities had achieved a perfect balance. The 
homo was man in his subjective capacity, in contrast with the 
r/r, or man in his physical capacity. The humanist was not 
necessarily the man conversant with contemporary politics, 
nor the student skilled in modern languages, nor the researcher 
into the secrets of nature; on the contrary, he was esteemed 
the more closely he approximated in mentality and culture 
to the ideals of a past civilization. He was essentially an 
imitative, not an original type. 

It is against the background of mediaevalism that this 
humanism assumes its true significance. The medieval 
scholars had used a modernized Latin; they read the Roman 
Classics, or some of them j they studied several Greek authors 
in Latin translations; but all these were merely means to an 
end. Vergil they had esteemed not as a poet, but as a prophet 
of the new Messiah; Cicero was valued neither as an orator 
nor a stylist but as a moralist \ Aristotle, available in Latin 
versions of Arabic translations, was known as a philosopher 
and scientist whose teachings savoured of a dangerous mater¬ 
ialism, A considerable number of classical authors were 
entirely unknown to the mediaeval student; others were 
valued mainly in so far as they confirmed or elaborated 
Christian teaching. All this the fifteenth-century humanist 
rejected. The convenient and flexible Latin of the monks he 
derided as barbarous; it must be replaced by Ciceronian 
Latin. Greek must be studied in the original, not in transla¬ 
tion. Above all, the classical past must be regarded not as 
a means, but as an end, and a noble end. All that the Middle 
Age had built up—its subtle philosophy, its dreamy mys¬ 
ticism, its great cathedrals surmounting the shadows of grey 
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northern cities—these tilings must be set aside for the rein¬ 
carnation of ancient Athens and Rome. 

To this extent therefore humanism was no mere dilettant¬ 
ism ; on the contrary, it was revolutionary, because it implied 
the sacrifice of all that the medieval world had valued. Its 
implications extended far beyond the bounds of language and 
literature, which, after all, can be of direct concern only to a 
minority of men. There were certain to be important reac¬ 
tions in religion, law and politics. In the first of these 
spheres, the humanist might be induced to reject Christian 
revelation altogether, and profess some vague pantheism or 
frank atheism; it is certain at least that his acquaintance with 
pagan mythology would encourage him to adopt a more 
critical attitude to the saints of the mediaeval calendar, and 
the word ‘ superstition ’ would come readily to his lips. 
Taught to seek the rational and the lucid, he might well stand 
aghast at the sight of the paradoxes which everywhere con¬ 
fronted him in the religious life of later medievalism—on 
the one hand, the primidve ideal of simplicity and poverty, 
on the other, the wealth and display of secular-minded popes, 
cardinals and bishops; at one extreme, a religion which 
insisted on the things of the spirit, at the other, a great mass 
of material and sometimes profitable adjuncts to faith—relics, 
pilgrimages and invocation of innumerable saints. If he 
lived in Rome he might find it difficult to discern by what 
special virtue or prerogative the pope claimed to hold the 
keys of heaven. It was in Italy that this process of scepticism 
went furthest, whereas, in those northern countries to which 
the Renaissance penetrated the humanists were concerned not 
to reject Christian feith and institutions, but to modify and 
reform them. In this sense, the seeds of the Reformation 
were sown by the humanists. 

The humanist was also concerned with law, and here again 
he wished to substitute lucidity and reason for irrational 
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cMstom and prejudice. A great part of mediaeval law was 
based on immemorial custom. This might vary from village 
to village; it might be irrational, or even absurd ■ but custom 
was generally the final court of appeal. Rights of property 
were not always clearly determined; for the classes of men 
were ranged in a complicated hierarchy, all bound to each 
other by obligation or service. In many places, the village 
community was self-regulating; social relationships had not 
yet been fully reduced to monetary terms, and a man might 
derive a livelihood from land which he neither owned nor 
rented. With the infinite diversities of mediaeval jurispru¬ 
dence there was no possibility of enacting a code, since, in place 
of clarity and definition there was vagueness ,• and arbitrari¬ 
ness was tempered only by respect for tradition. Now, one 
of the most characteristic expressions of the Roman genius 
was to be found in law, and so it was inevitable that many 
humanists favoured an acceptance and application of the 
revived Roman Law, because it was the clearest expression of 
the logical element in the Roman mentality ; moreover, 
unlike other things in Roman civilization it had never fallen 
into complete desuetude; for it had been adapted to the 
needs of Byzantine civilization, and had been completely 
codified by the emperor Justinian. Here was available there¬ 
fore a complete set of rules, with the help of wliich one might 
sweep away the old anomalies and absurdities of the native 
common law, and in their place establish clear-cut relation¬ 
ships among men. 

In very different degrees the countries of western Europe 
were influenced by this demand for legal reform. England, 
for instance, remained almost untouched, since the common 
lawyers were able to resist the encroachment of the revived 
jurisprudence j in Scotland, on the other hand, there was a 
wholesale ‘ reception ’ of Roman Law, with the result that 
even to-day these two countries have completely different 
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legal systems. The matter might seem to he of merely 
academic import, but in reality it affected deeply the lives 
of many men. Thus, notably in Germany, the new juris¬ 
prudence was applied by many manorial lords who found 
that by its help they could end the old indeterminateness of 
village husbandry, and establish rigid distinctions between 
landlord and tenant. In this way the copyholder and squatter 
might be reduced to the status of labourer or tenant at a 
money rent, a process of reduction which involved disloca¬ 
tion and eviction, but in the end was bound to prove of 
advantage to the lord, since it gave him full ownership where 
formerly he had had only over-lordship. The great Pea¬ 
sants’ Revolt in Germany (1525) was due partly to this cause ; 
and Luther’s unstinted condemnation of the village insurgents 
helped to give point to the view that the Reformation, like 
the Renaissance, was of more direct benefit to the rulers than 
to the ruled. 

This view derived additional confirmation from the atti¬ 
tude which many humanists adopted to the state. Classical 
antiquity knew much about the rule of the secular prince, and 
little or nothing about the rule of the ghostly power. Mediae¬ 
val opinion, on the other hand, had striven to reconcile the 
rule of the two swords; and the papacy had more then 
held its own with the empire, using every resource to estab¬ 
lish a kingdom which, though avowedly not of this world, 
sometimes resorted to very earthly weapons. Force of char¬ 
acter in the popes themselves ; fear of spiritual anathema in 
the mind of the layman ; appeal to ‘ donations ’ which were 
afterwards proved to be forgeries—these were among the 
means by which the prerogative of St. Peter was maintained 
and extended. But by the sixteenth century all this had 
changed, and most thinking men drew their own conclusions 
from the change. The Reformation pursued its course, with 
its disendowments and repudiations of papal authority, all 
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this to the immediate advantage of the secular ruler; but 
quite independently, the humanist had already assisted the 
same process; for he was accustomed to think of kingship 
in terms of organized and intelligent absolutism, and where 
previously there had been divided control or vague consti¬ 
tutionalism, he demanded unity and definition. In Roman 
Law he found the elements of a code. The Church had already 
used this in ordei to formulate its canon law, why should 
not the ruler resort to the same quarry for the stones of the 
new edifice ? On this point reformer and humanist were 
generally in agreement, and to this extent it may be held 
that the Renaissance and Reformation gave birth to the 
modern state. 

Such, in brief, were some of the general conditions which 
favoured the spread of the Renaissance, and such were a few 
of its more immediate results. It is necessary now to refer 
to instances of actual achievement, and to indicate the different 
forms assumed by the movement in the countries which it 
reached. Reference must first be made to the collectors of 
manuscripts ; for it was by their enterprise that many for¬ 
gotten classics were unearthed, until eventually it was possible 
to read, in more accurate texts, all the surviving masterpieces 
of Roman and Greek literature. This search for buried 
treasures was begun on a large scale at the time of the Council 
of Constance (1414-18), an occasion which attracted great 
numbers from all parts of Europe, many of whom had come 
on business not directly connected with the Council. Some 
of these explored the monasteries of southern Germany, 
notably the Italian scholar Poggio Bracciolini, whose ‘ finds ’ 
included manuscripts of Quintilian, several speeches of Cicero, 
and a Lucretius • most notable of all was his recovery of the 
complete Annals of Tacitus from the monastery of Fulda, a 
text which he edited in 1429. Another event which helped 
to bring manuscripts into circulation was the capture of 
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Byzantium (Constantinople) by the Turk in 1453, event 
followed by the migration of many scholars to western 
Europe, and greatly increased facilities for the study of Greek. 
Thereafter it became fashionable for the wealthy to collect 
manuscripts. Almost all the great Renaissance princes were 
collectors. Notably Pope Nicholas V and Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
But so long as copying remained the only means of repro¬ 
duction, these treasures were necessarily the monopoly of the 
privileged few. It was the invention of printing which 
enabled the man of modest means to secure his own copies, 
and in the sixteenth century the Venetian printing house of 
Aldo Manuzio was distributing beautifully-printed texts, 
known as the Aldine editions. 

Other institutions helped to promote the cause. At 
Ferrara, the university assisted in the distribution of patron¬ 
age in Venice, this was exercised mainly by private persons. 
More effective was the intelligent encouragement given by 
ruling princes. Their number was legion. In Mantua there 
was the house of Gonzaga, in Urbino that of Montefeltro, 
in Ferrara was the family of Este, in Naples Alfonso the 
Great, king of Aragon, all of whom gave some dignity to 
their rule by personal association with scholars, artists and 
poets. Even more notable was the patronage bestowed by 
the popes. Nicholas V, who was pope between 1447 and 
1455, left a collection of manuscripts which was afterwards 
to provide the nucleus of the Vatican Library; equally 
favourable to the cause was Pius II (14 j 8-64) who was him¬ 
self a man of letters, a traveller (in his earlier days), and a 
master of epistolary grace. Greatest of all the papal patrons 
was Julius II (1503-13), who gave employment to Raphael 
and Michael Angelo. His successor Leo X (1513-20), one 
of the great banking family of Medici, was pre-eminent as a 
connoisseur ; his artistic taste was both sensitive and sound, 
and like the true connoisseur he disliked the crude and the 
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gross. The Lutheran reformation he resented as an intru¬ 
sion into the serene hut somewhat indifferent world in which 
he lived. 

Leo’s famil y was more closely associated with Florence 
than with Rome. The family fortunes were founded by the 
banker Giovanni (1360-1429), whose power was consolidated 
by his son Cosimo (1389-1464). Cosimo was a builder and 
a political strategist,- he collected manuscripts, and in the 
hands of Filippo Brunelleschi (1379-1446) the classic style of 
architecture was revived, and the Pitti Palace took shape. 
It was under his grandson Lorenzo the Magnificent that the 
most glorious period of Floientine history was inaugurated. 
After the quelling of a conspiracy in 1478, his rule was uncon¬ 
tested, and his reputation was such that by negotiation and 
influence he was able to secure peace for his own and neigh¬ 
bouring states. By nature mild and generous, Lorenzo con¬ 
ferred on his city a prestige and fame such as have never been 
surpassed by any modern city state ; for he was the perfect 
type of Maecenas; wealthy, tolerant and active in securing 
the services of the best workers in every field of scholastic 
and imaginative inquiry, whether it was philosophy, or poetry, 
or architecture, or the pictorial and plastic arts. He had 
personal links with many of his most noted contemporaries— 
with the scholar Politian (1454-94), the most accredited ex¬ 
ponent of neo-Latin poetry; with Pico della Mirandola 
(1463-94) who in youth was encyclopaedic, brilliant and 
provocative, but in the last years of his short life was a mystic 
and philosopher, intent on reconciling Aristotle with Plato 
and both with Christianity ; and, lastly with Michael Angelo 
(1474-1563), who, as painter, sculptor and architect embodied 
all that was most creative in the Renaissance. 

At this point it is difficult to determine the boundary 
between the New Learning and the great works of imagina¬ 
tive genius produced by men such as Michael Angelo, Raphael 
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and Leonardo da Vinci, since these men would have been 
notable in any age, and they were more than mere products 
of a humanist movement. It is for the philosophic historian 
to determine what are the conditions specially favourable to 
the perfect blossoming of the fickle plant of genius; but, 
that such favourable conditions were to be found in Italy of 
the later fifteenth century, there can be no doubt. At least 
one of these three great artists can, however, be definitely 
linked with the Renaissance in one respect ; namely, that he 
was not only a supreme craftsman, but was also a man of 
profound intellect, standing on the threshold of domains 
which were not to be explored until the days of scientific 
inquiry. Born in 1452 near Florence, Leonardo da Vinci 
first studied painting under Verrocchio and was sum¬ 
moned to Milan by Ludovico Sforza to superintend the 
academy of painting and architecture which the despot had 
established in that city. When, in the last years of the cen¬ 
tury Milan fell under the power of Louis XII of France, 
Leonardo went to Florence, where for a time he had Michael 
Angelo for a rival ; and, after a period of residence in Rome 
he eventually settled at the French court, where he found a 
warm admirer in Louis XII. To-day he is best known by 
his paintings, notably the Zast Supper, to be seen in a convent 
near Milan, and his Mona Lisa, still preserved in the Louvre. 
These reveal his power of giving pictorial expression to char¬ 
acter j his faces are never masks, but revelations. But paint¬ 
ing was only one of his activities. He had considerable 
knowledge of anatomy; he was a sculptor and architect; he 
was ingenious in the sciences of mechanics and hydraulics; 
and, had he lived in the nineteenth or twentieth century, he 
might have won fame as an inventor. He illustrates not only 
the summit of Renaissance achievement, but also its great range 
of peaks. 

This diversity of accomplishment is one of the most strik- 
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ing characteristics of the Italian Renaissance; moreover, it 
can be better appreciated by contrast with the minute speciali¬ 
zation of to-day, when so much progress has been made in 
every field of human' inquiry that a man is fortunate if he can 
achieve eminence in even one sphere. On the whole, it is 
now exceptional for an athlete to be both a scholar and a 
person of social accomplishment; in Renaissance Italy it 
was both possible and even fashionable to combine all three. 
The new ideal took the student and professor out of the 
study and class-room, and encouraged them to develop their 
muscles in outdoor sports, and to improve their speech and 
deportment by contact with polite and intelligent society. 
The new type would be active in body and mind; courteous 
to equals and superiors; studious in speech to avoid the 
extremes of pedantry and colloquialism ; equally acceptable 
in the company of the grave and the gay ; in fine, a com¬ 
bination of the virtues of youth and age. Such was the 
social ideal upheld in TJie Courtier by Baldassare Castiglione 
(1478-1529), a diplomatist and author attached to the court 
of Urbino. This was only one of many similar books, all 
of which aimed at the training of the ‘ complete gentleman ’, 
qualified to be equally facile on a wide range of topics, and 
to hold his own in every honourable activity. He was neither 
gladiator, nor monk, nor knight; but he was expected to 
have some of the qualities of all three. 

A less orderly but more colourful type of achievement is 
that represented by Benvenuto Cellini (1500-71), famous in 
at least four distinct spheres; metal-working, sculpture, 
flute-playing and the writing of autobiography. He was 
first apprenticed to a goldsmith in his native Florence, but 
his fiery temperament and proneness to homicide obliged him 
to change his residence. His skill as a musician procured 
him, for a time, employment among the pope’s musicians; 
but he was not the man tp remain long in one place, and his 
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departures were generally hurried. Siena and Pisa as well 
as Rome and Florence had good reason to marvel at the 
perfection of his metal work and the boldness of his escap¬ 
ades ; for he was the most hot-blooded genius of the six¬ 
teenth century. The slightest indifference he would treat as 
insult, and he sometimes avenged insult by murder. These 
outbreaks alternated with periods of the most heart-searching 
contrition and piety, usually spent in prison and never pro¬ 
tracted. His was probably the most hectic career of any 
artist in modern times; at no other time could the whims 
of an arduous temperament have been given such full scope. 
It is for this reason that his Autohiography is one of the best 
sources for the study of the Renaissance. 

In such ways the Renaissance gave a new and richer mean¬ 
ing to the secular life, since it illustrated, with kaleidoscopic 
brilliance, the potentialities of the cultivated and energetic 
layman, whether ruler or subject, poet or artist, scholar or 
sculptor. But this secularism had been brought into exist¬ 
ence side-by-side with a civilization still nominally Catholic 
and Christian, and it was inevitable that where these civiliza¬ 
tions joined contact they sometimes clashed; for as the 
student of Greek philosophy attached as much validity to 
Platonism as to Christianity, so the man of letters might 
become a sceptic, and the aesthete an atheist. The notable 
corruption of the papal court under Alexander VI (1492- 
1503) did not help to further the case for Catholic Chris¬ 
tianity ; nor could men refrain from contrasting the glories 
of republican and imperial Rome with the infamies of Rome 
under the Borgias. It is tliis contrast which helps to explain 
the mentality of the great Florentine thinker and patriot 
Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527), who is known to posterity 
almost solely by his treatise The Prince, wherein he recom¬ 
mended strong and even ruthless measures for the establish¬ 
ment of ordered and stable government. In consequence of 
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this he has traditionally been hailed as the apostle of subter¬ 
fuge and cruelty in the art of politics. He has been loudly 
condemned by men who have put his principles into prac¬ 
tice, and he has commonly been misquoted from one book, 
to the complete neglect of everything else that he wrote. 

His real thoughts were expounded not in Th& Prince^ 
which was intended to provide exceptional remedies for an 
exceptional period, but in his Discourses on the Latin his¬ 
torian Livy. This book reveals his profound admiration for 
the virtues, or supposed virtues, of republican Rome. These 
included simplicity of private life, austerity of morals and 
absolute devotion to the state. The phrase ‘ patriotism ’ is 
inadequate for the description of this last virtue ; for it was 
based on a conception of the state not as a religion, but as 
the religion, the highest moral end to which the subject could 
devote himself. Only in such service could be developed 
the highest qualities of the vir, or able-bodied man, these 
qualities being courage, resolution and resource; and so, as 
Machiavelli uses it, the word ‘ virtue ’ {virtu) implies almost 
the exact converse of those negative qualities of submission, 
meekness and obedience which are dominant in the Christian 
ideal, an ideal which, in the mind of Machiavelli and some 
later writers, might qualify men for saints in the next life, but 
only for slaves in this. The implication of such views can 
be grasped by recalling the political state of Italy at that time. 
There was a complete absence of national feeling; the penin¬ 
sula was ravaged by mercenary bands and invading foreigners; 
and the survival of a nominal Christianity under pope and 
cardinals appeared to complete the tale of disunion and 
h5q)ocrisy. These exceptional conditions help to account for 
the unusual character of Machiavelh’s thought. He wished 
to see Italy unified and free from the foreign yoke; he advo¬ 
cated the cause of defence not by paid troops, but by a terri¬ 
torial army; Re looked for spiritual regeneration not to the 
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decadent Christianity of his day, but to a revival of those 
pristine qualities which had distinguished the Republic of 
ancient Rome. 

The fifteenth and earlier sixteenth centuries were the 
periods of achievement in the Italian Renaissance. The 
capture of Rome by the emperor Charles V in 1527 may be 
taken as the event symbolizing the beginning of that foreign 
domination which Italy was to endure until the nineteenth 
century. Tasso (1544-95), the author of the epic Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata, was the last great Italian poet until the days 
of Alfieri; and in the sixteenth century popular opinion came 
to favour the secondary modes of expression, such as the 
satire, the lampoon and the burlesque. There was later a 
vogue for somewhat insipid pastoral poetry and drama, with 
its sophisticated shepherds and shepherdesses. The estab¬ 
lishment of the Papal Index in 1557 by Pope Paul IV may 
have helped to stifle originality; it is at least certain that 
after the Council of Trent, and the enforcement of a reformed 
Catholicism, intellectual independence was pursued with 
increased risk, as instanced in 1600 by the burning of the 
philosopher Giordano Bruno, and (later) by the imprisonment 
of Galileo. 

A brief reference to some other countries of western Europe 
will serve to illustrate how the course of the new movement 
was regulated by national temper and institutions. Thus in 
Spain, after the reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella there was 
at least a nominal unity. There were men of genius; the 
monasteries abounded in ancient manuscripts, and there were 
urban communities in wliich a comparatively high level of 
culture was maintained. But the grim struggle with the 
Moor had left its mark, and already Spanish character had 
become hardened and even twisted by the long struggle with 
the infidel, in the course of which certain Oriental elements 
had been silently incorporated into the native civilization. 
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Racial purity, impossible in a country where many diverse 
races had been mingling for centuries, was the object which 
the Spanish government set itself to maintain, and the engine 
employed for this purpose was the Inquisition, controlled by 
the Dominican Order, which claimed to be the official reposi¬ 
tory of Christian orthodoxy. Hence, in Spain, the suppres¬ 
sion of heresy was undertaken not merely to preserve integrity 
of the faith, but also to maintain a fictitious purity of the 
race; inevitably therefore every manifestation of intellectual 
or spiritual independence was suppressed. Moreover, on the 
‘ Old Christians ’ at least the faith made heavy demands. 
Orthodoxy was prized as a virtue because heresy seemed not 
merely error but racial suicide, and a stern temper such as 
this was unlikely to favour the new learning. It was not 
until the eighteenth century that Spain began to part com¬ 
pany with her meditevalism. 

But even this harsh soil produced many blossoms. Some, 
such as the mystic and humanist Juan de Valdes (1500-41), 
flourished in exile; others, such as Miguel de Cervantes 
(1547-1616), won honour in their native land. It is true that 
his Don Quixote cannot be fathered directly on the New 
Learning ; that it is a work not of imitation but of genius ; 
nevertheless, it may be regarded as a product of the new 
spirit; for it reveals a quality rarely if ever found in classical 
or medimval literature—a sense of humour. Wit is prob¬ 
ably as old as human speech; the pun is one of the most 
primitive exhibitions of ingenuity; but the sense of humour, 
which is dependent on the attainment of a true perspective 
in human values, appears only in civilizations that are com¬ 
paratively mature. Had he been a lesser man, Cervantes 
might have been a satirist; but he was great enough to 
achieve a picture of folly and extravagance against a back¬ 
ground of order and sanity. Hence the deep recessions in 
his portraiture; hence also his power of giving life to a 
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character, not by describing it, but by juxtaposing it with 
others. It is a quality to be found also in Shakespeare and 
Moliere, both of whom had humour as well as wit; but it is 
a comparatively modern quality, characteristic of that richer 
and wider humanity which the Renaissance made possible. 

In the seventeenth century Velasquez and Calderon de la 
Barca achieved the summit of achievement in pictorial and 
dramatic art respectively ; already, in the sixteenth, Lope de 
Vega (1562-1635) was doing for the Spanish stage what 
Shakespeare did for the English. He created a new dramatic 
literature, characterized by skill in adapting narrative and plot 
to the requirements of the stage, distinguished also by a keen 
sense of dramatic effect, a genius for realism, and an apprecia¬ 
tion of the potentialities of women on the stage. Much of 
his drama is a reflection of contemporary life, and so the 
Spanish theatre was made a secular and national institution. 
Thus, while Spain retained much of the mediaeval edifice, 
she played an important part in the intellectual and artistic 
reconstruction which everywhere accompanied the spread 
of the New Learning. 

The progress of the Renaissance in France was stimulated 
by political events. In 145(4 the young king Charles crossed 
the Alps in the hope of carving out a new kingdom for him¬ 
self; and, though his expedition had no permanent political 
results, it served to establish greater personal contact between 
the two countries, a tradition continued by his successor 
Louis XII, who for a time established a French dependency 
in Milan; and by Francis I, king of France from 1515 to 
1547. The patronage of the court served to give some 
direction and unity to the movement. Francis I founded 
the College de France for the express purpose of providing 
instruction in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, and so the monopoly 
of the exclusive University of Paris was threatened. Of 
more obvious importance was the new architecture which the 
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court made fashionable. In brief, the palace was substituted 
for the castle; adornment was henceforth combined with 
strength, and in the course of the sixteenth century there were 
erected such monuments of luxury and grace as the Louvre, 
and the chateaux of Amboise, Chambord, Saint Germain 
and Chenonceaux. These structures owe something of their 
attractiveness to the fact that they combine mediasval with 
classical elements; and for this reason the word ‘ Renais¬ 
sance ’ has been used as a general description of the new style. 

The secular spirit thenceforth became dominant in the 
literatare of France, and under its influence the native lan¬ 
guage steadily developed into a flexible and sensitive mode 
of expression. Francis I, who was a friend of poets, gave a 
pension to Ronsard and Marot, the two foremost members 
of the Pleiade school, a group which added some of the best 
lyrics to the French anthology. It was in prose, however, 
that the implications of the new secularism were most clearly 
revealed. The French temper, logical and incisive, is very 
sensitive to the incongruous or the ridiculous. It is not always 
intolerant of these things, but it delights to set them in sharper 
definition by burlesque, or satire, or by sheer buffoonery; an 
abuse may therefore be dislodged not by ftontal attack but 
by a side wind of ridicule. This is perhaps why Rabelais 
has always been so popular in France. In his Gargantua and 
Pantagruel he caused his readers to laugh at their own follies ; 
he indulged in the most daring criticisms of clerical and civil 
abuses, but the very grossness of his gibes helped to conceal 
their effectiveness. Rabelais was the kindly but indecent 
Jeremiah of the sixteenth century. A different attitude was 
that adopted by the essayist Montaigne (1533-92). His work 
shows a supreme distrust of the methods of the logician and 
the theologian; their wranglings, he thought, led nowhere 
but to disillusionment or bigotry; accordingly he set himself 
to teach an eminently practicable philosophy, completely 
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detached from the assumptions of the pedant, and equally 
independent of tire doctrines of Christian revelation. He 
■was an Epicurean, appealing for sanity and moderation at a 
time when religious conflict favoured excess; and his wide 
vogue in France and elsewhere owes something to the fact 
that he used as his medium the short, almost conversational 
essay, a form which enabled him to present, clear-cut and 
polished, every facet of his thought. 

In France, therefore, the Renaissance was something more 
than a mere cultural movement; moreover, it was linked 
with things of everyday importance, such as education and 
science. Indirectly, both Rabelais and Montaigne were edu¬ 
cational reformers. The former depicted the fate of Gar- 
gantua under each of two opposed systems of education; the 
one mediaeval and scholastic, loading the memory with things 
that no longer mattered, and tvearying it with an interminable 
juggling of things that do not exist; while the other system, 
based on the study of classics, provided a training in the 
thought and methods of the greatest "writers of antiquity. 
The comparison was overdrawn, but its emphasis made it 
understandable. The old forcefiil methods of the school¬ 
master were condemned by Montaigne, who anticipated 
modern educational principle by his plea that interest rather 
than epidermis should be stimulated. So too in science there 
was a break a'way from the old traditions. In Mathematics, 
Cardan; in Geology, Palissy; in Biology, Rondelet and 
Belon; in Medicine, Ambrose Pare; all these helped to pre¬ 
pare the way for the age of experimental science. 

The educational significance of the Renaissance appears to 
increase in proportion as one travels north. In the Nether¬ 
lands and in Germany there were schools and universities 
where the poorest could receive education; and if intelligent 
patrons were more rare, so also was complete illiteracy. An 
example of a great school is that at Deventer, founded by a 
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society of teachers and mystics known as the Brethren of the 
Common Lot. This school was at the height of its fame in 
the later part of the fifteenth century, and included Erasmus 
among its pupils ; in Germany also the Brethren had schools 
where the rudiments of Latin were taught. As in England, 
men of wealth spent money not so much in artistic objects 
as on the foundation of schools and colleges, and thus a 
certain popular element was introduced such as was absent 
in Italy. By the end of the fourteenth century there were 
five universities in German lands—Prague, Vienna, Heidel¬ 
berg, Cologne and Erfurt. The fifteenth century saw the 
addition of Leipzig, Bale and Ingoldstadt; Wittenberg and 
Marburg were founded in the earlier years of the succeeding 
century. In this way there came into existence two things 
characteristic of Teutonic life—^the famous professor, having 
his band of devoted students and admirers ; and the ‘ poor 
student’, often dependent on charity, and usually disorderly 
when in bands. 

The new humanist studies, such as classical Latin, Hebrew 
and Greek, rapidly gained ground at these universities, notably 
at Erfurt, where studies Were directed for a time by Mutianus 
Rufus, a German scholar who had studied in Italy, where he 
had learned to link Platonic with Christian teaching in a new 
synthesis little distinguishable from Deism. He encouraged 
a certain intolerance of ecclesiasticism. More notable was 
John Reuchlin (1455-1522), who brought with him a know¬ 
ledge of Greek from Italy, and proved himself one of the 
best Hebrew scholars and teachers of his age. Tolerant and 
enlightened, he was a protagonist in the great controversy 
which divided German opinion in the years 1507-14 on the 
subject of the Jews. Agitation against this race had been 
stimulated by a converted Jew named Pfefferkorn, who suc¬ 
ceeded in winning over a number of Dominicans to his plea 
for the forcible conversion of the despised race, and the 
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destruction of their books, including the Old Testament; 
thereupon the controversy was conducted with bitterness and 
a continual appeal to force, Reuchlin did a great service to 
humanity and enlightenment by championing the cause of 
the Jews, though his learned defence of their rabbinical litera¬ 
ture brought upon his head a shower of abuse. The ridicule 
poured upon the obscurantists and persecutors by the Epis- 
tolci Obscurorum Virorum (Letters of the Obscure) served in 
a measure to redress the balance. This satire was probably 
the joint work of the Erfurt humanists. 

Questions of even greater moment soon engaged the atten¬ 
tion of the northern humanists, and an instance of how the 
New Learning might encourage active hostility to the abuses 
of ecclesiasticism is provided by the career of Ulrich von 
Hutten (r488-r5'23), whose intellectual independence was due 
in part to the facts that he was born of noble family and 
inherited a determined and bellicose disposition. Having 
escaped from the monastery of Fulda, he lived the precarious 
life of a wandering student, travelling throughout Germany 
and Italy. In Rome he conceived a bitter hatred of the 
papacy, not on abstract grounds, but because it appeared to 
him the natural enemy of the Germanic empire, the destroyer 
of Teutonic autonomy, battening on German revenues, and 
setting one native prince against another. In a vague way, 
therefore, he was a patriot; and in his fiercely polemical 
writings he advocated the elimination of papal interference, 
and the subordination of the princely prerogative to the ideal 
of imperial unity. In Ulrich von Hutten, therefore, may be 
found one of the links between the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, a link which bound him for a time to Luther; 
but it was eventually snapped; for the Lutheran reform 
speedily assumed an aspect which disgusted most of the 
humanists. This approach from humanism to reformation 
can be seen also in Erasmus (1467-1536). The great Dutch 
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scholar held that letters were intimately linked with life; in 
his view the revival of learning had for its necessary accom¬ 
paniment the restoration of primitive, evangelical Christianity. 
Religion for him was not a matter of hierarchies, liturgies or 
decretals ; theology he detached altogether from metaphysics, 
and he taught an eminently practicable faith, comprehensible 
to the layman. In his opinion, this pristine Christianity had 
become completely obscured by the enormous edifice patched 
together by generations of popes and schoolmen ; so he 
directed the shafts of his sarcasm against it, and many of his 
shafts found their billet. 

It was perhaps a misfortune for Europe that the Reforma¬ 
tion did not eventually take the course planned for it by 
Erasmus, since it might have been less catastrophic in char¬ 
acter, and its objects might have won a larger measure of 
assent among educated men. But Erasmus could never have 
led a great movement. He had an acute intellect, and a wide 
range of reading in classical and patristic texts, but he lacked 
those qualities of conviction, imagination and humanity which 
may influence one’s fellow men. Elis writings abound in 
cautious reservations and qualifications which, while tliey 
create an impression of scrupulous accuracy, really conceal 
indecision and vagueness; moreover, the exigencies of his 
career obliged him at times to present his thoughts in an 
acceptable garb. Hence the criticism that he was often little 
more than a pedant, and even a mendicant. He wrote exem¬ 
plary Latin prose, but even that accomplishment has its 
limitations; moreover, the very moderation of his counsels 
was an indictment against him at a time when passion ran 
Hgh, and debate was seldom distinguishable from vitupera¬ 
tion. He was not of the material from which reformers are 
made. 

This application of humanist teaching to matters of every¬ 
day import is diaracteristic also of the Renaissance in Eng- 
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land. Historians are mostly agreed that, throughout the 
greater part of the fifteenth century England maintained a 
comparatively low social and intellectual level. The country 
was divided and disorganized by the faction fights known as 
the Wars of the Roses; many of the schools and monastic 
institutions were in decay, and a crude materialism had in some 
quarters entered into the religious life of the times. There 
were few heretics and fewer poets, and these are often the 
personal evidences of intellectual and spiritual activity; 
indeed, fifteenth-century England may have been a country 
of spent movements; for the Friars were in general disre¬ 
pute ; Chaucer had raised up imitators, hut not successors ; 
the notable Lollards had been suppressed or executed, and 
only in the obscurer quarters of the towns did the Wyclifiite 
tradition survive. There were many places where the king’s 
writ did not run ; nor was it until the coming of the Tudors 
that the last remnants of feudal disorder were removed. 
Nevertheless, there were signs of awakening. Several Eng¬ 
lish scholars visited Italy and brought back manuscripts; 
some of them acquired a knowledge of Greek. The munifi¬ 
cent Humfrey duke of Gloucester bequeathed his collection 
of manuscripts to the University of Oxford, and this was 
later to be the nucleus of the-Bodleian Library, Moreover, 
it was an age of new religious and educational foundations. 
Many grammar schools were instituted; Henry VI founded 
Eton College and King’s College, Cambridge; men who had 
made fortunes in the wool trade built churches which, especi¬ 
ally in the Cotswolds and East Anglia, still remain as memorials 
of piety, wealth and taste. As in Germany, there were endow¬ 
ments and opportunities whereby a poor boy might receive 
the rudiments at least of a good education; and although, 
by the end of the century, little of the New Learning had as 
yet penetrated into England, there yet existed the materials 
into which the new spirit could be infused. 
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An illustration of this spirit was provided by John Colet, 
dean of St. Paul’s (1466-1519). Son of a wealthy merchant, 
he studied at Oxford, and in 1493 he travelled in Italy, where 
he was specially influenced by the Platonic mysticism taught 
at Florence by Ficino and Pico della Mirandola ; there also 
he listened to the fierce eloquence of Savonarola, the one 
disturbing element in the quietude of the Medicean capital. 
Colet was shocked by the materialism of many Italian human¬ 
ists, and the Rome he saw was the Rome of the Borgias. He 
was therefore deeply impressed by the need for reform, but 
he thought that it must proceed along humanist lines. Edu¬ 
cation must be freed from the fetishes of medisevalism ; the 
old, mechanical Iip-service must give way to a religion of 
heart and action. Returning to Oxford in 1496 he became 
a priest, and expounded his appeal for conservative reform 
in lectures on the New Testament, which attracted large 
audiences. In 1504 he was appointed dean of St. Paul’s, an 
office wherein he had to face opposition from a double front 
—from the bishop on one side and the chapter on the other. 
A certain fearlessness in discourse won for him the admiration 
of many men, including, it is said, Henry VIII, whose war¬ 
like preparations against France were publicly condemned by 
the dean. But he was more than a notable preacher. In 
1509 he founded the modern St. Paul’s School for about 150 
boys. This he richly endowed, and in its curriculum may be 
seen his educational ideals. These included the study of the 
classics, a high level of qualification in the teacher, and the 
inculcation of a strict ethical standard. Greek was taught, 
and the headmaster might be a layman. Colet appears also 
to have favoured more humane methods of discipline. 

Nevertheless, his educational reforms may easily be ex¬ 
aggerated. It is true that he regarded grammar as a means 
to an end, but his choice in the classics was limited ; and it 
may be doubted whether his curriculum really fostered an 
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appreciation of the humanities in the wider sense. His 
school may have trained character, but a somewhat rigid and 
impenetrable character ; the suppression of interest which he 
condemned in the older system may have been repeated in 
his. Nevertheless, it is a truism that few educational founda¬ 
tions are able to preserve for long the intentions of their 
founders, since it is easy to ignore the spirit, while adhering 
strictly to the letter. But if Colet’s foundation did not fulfil 
all that was expected of it, the personal example of its founder 
was nevertheless of importance; because he gave direction 
and prestige to the new movement in England, and he created 
a tradition which links higher education with a distinct ethical 
purpose. 

Other ecclesiastics who were also educators were Fox, 
bishop of Winchester, whose college of Corpus Christi, 
Oxford, was specially designed to give instruction in classical 
Ladn; and Wolsey, who hoped to emulate William of 
Wykehara by founding a twin school and college, the one 
at Ipswich and the other at Oxford. Only the latter (Christ 
Church) survives to illustrate the magnificence of the original 
plan. The political events which interfered with Wolsey’s 
design were not without their influence on the course of the 
New Learning in England; for the lead taken by churchmen 
in the creation of new foundations was checked by Tudor 
confiscations. It was not merely that monasteries were dis¬ 
solved ; there was a complete re-adjustment in social relation¬ 
ships whereby both church and nobility were displaced by 
a new class, namely, the courtiers, officials, contractors and 
tax-gatherers, whose services were paid for in church lands. 
These men did not immediately perpetuate the traditions of 
those whom they had displaced. Few were interested in art 
or letters; not yet was their benefaction turned to the endow¬ 
ment of learning, though there were notable exceptions. 
It was mainly because of this social upheaval that the promise 
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held out by men such as Colet, Fox, Warham and More 
was not maintained. Poor boys who hitherto might have 
been sent to a university were now in many cases driven 
into vagabondage ; the number of students at Oxford and 
Cambridge declined, and the intellectual renaissance, of which 
the earlier sixteenth century had given such evidence, was lost 
sight of in the great political, social and religious problems 
which pressed into the foreground. 

Beyond this point therefore one loses the trickle of human¬ 
ism in the torrent which sweeps through the age of Elizabeth, 
and the question naturally arises; can the genius of men 
such as Shakespeare and Marlowe be directly related to the 
New Learning ? In a sense the answer is yes; because the 
Elizabethan dramatists often derived their plots from incidents 
of classical antiquity; they were able to draw for some of 
their imagery on the great fund of classical mythology, and 
they may at least have been stimulated by the new models 
now brought into vogue. An affirmative answer might also 
be given if one takes that wider view of the Renaissance 
which considers it not merely a literary revival, but a process 
of social and intellectual emancipation ; and, on this assump¬ 
tion, the achievements of Elizabethan dramatists and explorers 
might be linked together as the reactions of brilliantly- 
endowed men to the new worlds which lay before them. 
But it is possible to press this association too far. In the 
last resort genius cannot be fully accounted for by reference 
to environment, and though Shakespeare and his contem¬ 
poraries borrowed most of their plots, their genius was never 
in any sense imitative. Still more, it is undeniable that many 
of the great Elizabethans were not even educated men, 
at least in the sense that this phrase has hitherto been 
used in the present essay; and after all, the Renaissance 
made its appeal primarily to the educated man. Only by 
showing that its masterpieces were reproductive or imitative 
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can the Elizabethan age be linked directly with the New 
Learning. 

But, whatever doubts there may be in regard to the sources 
of Shakespearean inspiration, it cannot be denied that English 
culture and literature have been profoundly influenced by the 
study of the classics. This influence has assumed the most 
diverse forms. In Milton, it is associated with a certain 
grandeur of conception and a dignified finality of expression ; 
in Gray it is evidenced in a crystal-like perfection of form 
and phrase; in Shelley and Keats it appears as the Greek 
sensitiveness to beauty and grace; in Tennyson, the melodious 
wistfulness of Vergil and Catullus is reincarnated. Without 
the classical heritage English literature would be lacking in 
several of the qualities which help to give it artistic per¬ 
manence ; for, had they not undergone the discipline of 
thought and expression to be derived from the study of 
ancient models, our poets might have been less distinguished 
by taste or restraint. It may be argued by newer schools 
that, where there is inspiration, neither taste nor restraint 
is necessary; but the products of these new schools have yet 
to prove dieir worth. It is at least certain that, in the 
past, a large majority of the best English writers have not 
merely read widely in the classics, but have derived therefrom 
some of the training and apprenticeship necessary for the 
production of the man-of-letters. 

On English education also the Renaissance has exercised 
remote but profound effects. For long, the grammar schools 
depended almost entirely on the classics for their curriculum. 
Subjects such as science, history and modern languages have 
had to force their way against the monopoly of the older 
studies, and evidence of this discrimination may still be 
found at some English universities. In the eighteenth century 
this supremacy of Latin and Greek learning was absolutely 
unchallenged, and hence there was a considerable degree of 
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uniformity in the mental equipment of educated men, because 
they had all been brought up on the same literature, and an 
apt allusion to it by one speaker would be likely to secure 
the appreciation of his listener. It was perhaps for this 
reason that English parliamentary oratory in the eighteenth 
century was so brilliant. Forensic brilliance demands not 
only a good speaker but a good audience. From Walpole 
to the younger Pitt the orator in the House of Commons 
knew that he had an audience likely to understand and appreci¬ 
ate his similes, his epigrams and his quotations ; and so his 
best efforts might be brought out by the knowledge that his 
listeners were all the more critical and receptive as they had 
mostly had exactly the same education as himself, an education 
which provided both a standard and a stimulus. With a 
more heterogeneous assembly the orator might have been 
hampered by the necessity of making himself understandable 
to all. 

But consequences of even greater importance can be at¬ 
tributed to the traditional teaching of the classics in school. 
Latin and Greek grammar provide an excellent mental gym¬ 
nastic and help to train the memory at the time of life when 
the memory can be trained. Even more, they induce accuracy 
of thought and expression ; for language is studied in terms 
of structure, and an idea must be clear-cut before it can be 
accommodated within the lines of that structure. It is for 
this reason that a training in the classics qualifies one so well 
for the study of other subjects. Moreover, these ‘ dead ’ 
languages provide the clue to many things in modern civiliza- 
uon; indeed, the history of Europe is almost incomprehensible 
without some knowledge of those characteristic ideas and 
institutions of antiquity which for centuries have dominated 
the thought of western Europe. Without Latin, a student 
of western European civilization is like an artist without 
sight j so too, he who would write well and accurately in 
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his own language, must know something of the sources from 
which it is derived. It is true that many modern curricula 
reject the classics on the ground that their study involves 
some drudgery and memory work ; but it is sometimes for¬ 
gotten by educational reformers that an element of drudgery 
is inevitable in most human lives ; that existence is not solely 
devoted to what is interesting, and that a trained memory 
is of as much service in business or politics as in the school¬ 
room. 

But while there is a fairly general recognition of the intel¬ 
lectual value of classical studies, there is in several countries, 
notably in England, a certain convention wliich makes of 
this education a luxury, confined to the well-to-do. Latin 
and Greek are considered suitable for Public Schools, but 
not for Board Schools ; nor do the latter schools com¬ 
pensate for this exclusion by vocational training. But if 
education be judged in terms of opportunity, this discrimina¬ 
tion is unjust ; for a knowledge at least of Latin is necessary 
for entrance into the learned professions, and from these a 
boy trained only in ‘ modern' subjects may from the outset 
be barred, while his richer contemporary may be given 
opportunities by which he will never need to profit. Hence 
the continual dualism between those who have to force their 
way in spite of inadequate equipment and those who are 
carried through the greater part of their careers by the initial 
impetus of their advantage. Careers may therefore be of 
two kinds—those due to one’s education, and those in spite 
of it. The self-made man boasts that he knows no Latin, 
and the academic.mediocrity boasts of what the classics have 
done for him. By confining the study of Latin and Greek 
to the more expensive schools we help to retain social dis¬ 
tinctions ; we thereby confirm the contrast between those 
who use their aspirates correctly and those who do not; 
and we applaud those publicists who expatiate on the advan- 
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tages of a classical education to audiences which have never 
enjoyed the opportunity of having one. 

But this IS a remote consequence of the classical tradition 
in education. A question of more immediate consequence for 
the purposes of this essay is this: what was the connexion 
between the Renaissance and the Reformation There are two 
main schools of opinion. According to one, the Reformation 
blighted all the hopes raised by the Renaissance j the crystal 
stream of culture was polluted by the mud of religious polemic; 
and so, while the one movement held out infinite hopes for 
mankind, the other destroyed them. According to the other 
school, these infinite hopes were logically and completely 
realized by the Reformation. The one movement, it is held, 
led inevitably to the other; the seed planted by the early 
humanists was gathered into a rich harvest by Luther and 
Calvin. 

These contrasted opinions agree in accepting the hypo¬ 
thesis that the Renaissance was an emancipation of the human 
mind. But this last phrase may be based on a reading of 
the present into the past. It is easy to speak of the New 
Learning in terms which imply emancipation and freedom, 
but it should be recalled that these two words have acquired 
most of their present connotation only since the French 
Revolution and the agitations of nineteenth-century liberalism. 
The humanists certainly freed man from the thraldom of 
medievalism, but they did not leave him free to work out 
his Own destiny; for they subordinated him to the ideals 
of pagan antiquity. The Christian humanists took away the 
heavy burden of the schoolmen, but they did not restore 
the teaching of Christ without coupling it with the distinctions, 
reservations and philosophizings of St. Paul and St. Augustine. 
Duns Scotus and St. Thomas Aquinas were relegated to the 
lumber room, but a host of more ancient authorities took 
their place; the orientalized Aristotle of the Middle Ages 
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■was displaced by Aristotle in the original Greek ; but wherein 
was the difference ? In the Greek as in the Latin he remained 
the supreme tribunal in the institutions of politics, the axioms 
of logic, the laws of taste, the canons of ethics and the prin¬ 
ciples of biology. Was this emancipation from traditional 
authority The discoverers opened up new continents, and 
enlarged the horizons of mankind; but the world still re¬ 
mained the centre of the universe, until put into its proper 
place by Galileo and Newton. 

The Reformation had this in common with the Renaissance, 
that both were concerned with the past rather than -with 
present or future j in neither was there any conception of 
liberty or progress as these things are understood to-day. 
Both movements coincided with a period when the bonds 
of authority, so far from being relaxed, were being tightened ; 
when the prerogative which had slipped from the hands of 
popes and emperors was seized by the eager hands of secular 
princes, and -wielded with an energy and solicitude which 
extended to the minutest acts of human existence. Liberty, 
to which we give a positive and constructive value to-day, was 
then identified with mere absence of restraint, and therefore 
was licence or anarchy ; as the lordless man was considered 
a danger to society, so the man devoid of prejudice or pre¬ 
possession was likely to be an atheist, and therefore worse 
than a murderer. Even the Christian humanists were con- 
■yinced that all knowledge was already formulated; that 
God’s will had been fully revealed; that religion was not 
something acquiring fuller meaning as the secrets of nature 
were explored, but something already defined and expounded 
for all time. We may find it hard to think of a society 
dominated by such a static mentality •, but on the other hand 
we shall do a grave injustice to the past if we assume that 
it was determined by the same presuppositions as underlie 
the present. 
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It is here suggested that there was no idea of progress in 
either Renaissance or Reformation, and that both humanist 
and reformer went to the past, each selecting certain elements 
for revival. Almost all the early demands for reform were 
based on an appeal to the apostolic simplicity and poverty 
which (it was presumed) had characterized the Christian 
church during the first four centuries of its existence; in 
contrast with this, the mediaeval hierarchy, with its wealth 
and pomp, seemed an excrescence and abuse. It was natural 
that the papacy should incur such criticism, in spite of the 
argument that the popes derived their authority directly 
from St. Peter, and he from Christ ; on the one side, therefore, 
institutions were defended on purely historical grounds, while 
on the other they were attacked as degenerate, and completely 
altered from their original foundation. Such appeals to Holy 
Writ and the traditions of the church were invariably acri¬ 
monious, because they were concerned not with fundamentals, 
but with the interpretation of texts ; hence they often resolved 
themselves into mere battles of words—the most bitter of 
all conflicts. 

Were the reformers right in claiming that the later mediaeval 
church was degenerate ? Here again much may be read 
into a term. The word has been applied to different aspects 
of almost every epoch ; thus, the present age might be 
considered much more degenerate than any of its predecessors 
if one’s opinion were based solely on certain elements in its 
popular literature. It is as helpful to label an age degenerate 
as it is to call it an age of transition ; for the web of human 
society is composed of continually changing strands, and 
generalizations which include them all may be dangerous. 
Many of the prelates of the later mediaeval world were rich, 
worldly and oppressive ; the same is true of the eighteenth 
century and even of later periods. Many professed Christians 
led vicious lives; some of them do so to-day. Superstition 
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was then rampant ^ our daily press shows that this human 
failing is by no means extinct. The truth is that, in the later 
Middle Ages, the church was adapting itself to a changing 
environment, and so incurred the strictures of those who 
insisted on rigid adherence to earlier models. In particular, 
there were being elaborated a greater number of adjuncts to 
the faith. The cult of the Virgin Mary had steadily developed 
since the fourteenth century, indeed it was being carried to 
such lengths as to threaten some modification of the doctrine 
of the Trinity; a whole world of saints (some legendary) 
was steadily increasing in population; pilgrimages to distant 
shrines were exercising a stronger appeal on a society which 
knew no other incentive to travel; relics of holy persons 
had increased in number to meet the stronger demand; 
pardons were now being dispensed in return for money, 
and the faithful were encouraged to ensure forgiveness by 
their purchase. Organized religion was in some quarters 
becoming a business, conducted on modern and thoroughly 
efficient principles. 

This tendency can be seen at the centre. The papacy, 
having just escaped from the threats of the fifteenth-century 
councils, was steadily building up for itself a great territorial 
power in Italy; a great treasure was accumulating in the 
castle of Saint Angelo; the cardinals, now more numerous, 
were ceasing to be a senate representative of the outl5dng 
units of Catholic Christendom, and were fast becoming a 
court, obedient to the will of their overlord. If the popes 
could no longer maintain the vast prerogative wielded by 
their predecessors, they could yet keep pace with the times 
by establishing their power on the solid bases of territory 
and money. Their magnificent patronage of art and letters 
served still further to emphasize this change whereby the 
papacy had become an Italian principate; and, if this was 
not enough to dissociate it from the spiritual office, there 
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were the abuses of nepotism and the sins of the Borgias. 
Rome, once the capital of Christendom, seemed to have 
become the headquarters of a great business concern, deriving 
its revenues, under threat of eternal anathema, from the 
scattered faithful. 

Now, not all of these things were bad. They followed 
almost inevitably from the conception of the church as an 
institution endowed with certain monopolies, including that 
of guiding the ignorant layman in the right path. The 
priesthood was a learned profession, and as no learned pro¬ 
fession can safely reveal its secrets, the priest stood between 
the layman and the bible, selecting and interpreting what he 
thought fit. He even shared some of the functions of God, 
for by a miracle he could mrn the bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ. By submission to him and the 
church the layman underwent a course of therapeutics, a 
scientifically-designed system of spiritual hygiene; nor were 
the means employed to stimulate his faith either less efficacious 
or more questionable than those sometimes adopted in modern 
faith-healing, with this difference that while the. modern 
healer is concerned with disease, his mediaeval counterpart 
was concerned with sin. As population and wealth increased, 
sin became more variegated, and the methods of dealing 
with it more specialized ; confession, penance and absolution 
succeeded each other in a regular regime j or they might 
be abbreviated by pardon or dispensation. The church was 
the treasury of merits, the earthly repository of the miraculous 
powers of its Founder, and as one century succeeded an¬ 
other, and hosts of new saints were added to the Calendar, 
the treasury became more amply equipped for every demand 
that might be imposed upon it. It was sufficient not only 
for the Elect, but for all men. 

These things provide evidence of a certain elasticity in 
the practice of the later mediteval church. The rigid theology 
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of the Dominicans was still in repute, but something of the 
romance and humanity of St. Francis still survived; with 
the result that there was room for both the asceticism of 
the saint and the waywardness of ordinary humanity. For 
the average man the real advantage was that so many of his 
problems were settled for him. As he was not a bible reader, 
he was not perplexed by the problems of a difficult book ; 
sermons represented only a small proportion of his spiritual 
exercises ; if he could not read, he might nevertheless discern 
in the brilliantly-painted windows of his parish church a 
graphic illustration of sacred history, of the beatitude of 
the blessed and the torments of the damned. This literalism 
cannot fail to impress anyone familiar with the artistic monu¬ 
ments of medisevalism. To some it may appear mere paganism 
in Christian guise, while to others it will appeal as a colourful 
and beneficent adaptation of the teaching of Christ. It is a 
difference not so much of religion as of temperament. Some 
men reject all earthly aids in their communings with God; 
others are helped by these aids, and to some extent are 
dependent on them. 

The system had not been allowed to pass unchallenged, 
and already criticism had been directed from several fronts. 
An emphatic plea for disendowment had been formulated by 
the Italian jurist Marsiglio of Padua, who wrote his Defensor 
Pads on behalf of imperial against papal claims. Marsiglio, 
who lived in the earlier part of the fourteenth century, was 
one of the first to demand full recognition of the secular 
status, and the relegation of the church to its spiritual duties. 
Somewhat similar were the views of the English reformer 
John Wychffe who, in unmeasured terms, attacked the wealthy 
prelates of his day, and used strong language of even popes 
and cardinals; but he went further than MarsigUo, for he 
had the bible translated into EngHsh, and he did much to 
raise a native school of dissent—^the Lollards. These men 
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were not heretics in the ordinary sense of the word, but 
they were alienated by the pomp and power of the clergy, 
and they sought for a church distinguished by the humility 
and meekness enjoined by the Founder. Hence the Lollards 
provided a humble but considerable body of opinion in 
favour of disendowment, and to this extent the Tudor con¬ 
fiscations had a measure of popular support. Abroad, Wy- 
cliffe’s teaching had some influence, as evidenced by the 
career of the Bohemian John Huss, who was sentenced to 
death by the Council of Constance. Huss led a party which 
demanded the granting of the cup to the laity, and his martyr¬ 
dom did much to create a primitive and moderate Protestant¬ 
ism in Bohemia long before the Reformation. 

Criticism, from a different point of view, was also expressed 
by the great councils, notably those of Constance (1414-18) 
and Bale (1431-49). The first healed a papal schism, and 
insisted on the superiority of the general council to the 
papacy, and the necessity for the regular summoning of such 
councils ; the second, which contained an unusually large 
proportion of the lower clergy, soon fell foul of the pope, 
who thereupon summoned a rival council. These two 
councils of Constance and Bale were concerned more with 
administration than with theology, their main object being 
to readjust the relationship of the pope to both the church 
as a whole and to the churches of the young European 
nationalities; but as neither council succeeded in effecting 
permanent reforms in these matters, some of the secular rulers 
took matters into their own hands, and formulated rules for 
the churches within their own dominions, whereby the fiscal 
and jurisdictional rights of the papacy were defined and 
restricted. An instance of this is the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Bourges in terms of which Charles VII of France legislated 
for a national French church, catholic but autonomous; 
recognizing the spiritual supremacy of the Holy See, but 
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limiting the papal power of raising money and presenting 
to benefices in France. It is true that this reform was short¬ 
lived, but it was a reform nevertheless, and was not unlike 
that which Henry VIII afterwards effected in England. 

It is thus possible to indicate two general traditions of 
reform prior to the sixteenth century. The one, personal 
and moral, was intended to purify the lives of the clergy ; 
for which purpose disendowment seemed the requisite pre¬ 
liminary j the other was administrative and financial, and 
was aimed at reducing the pope to the level of the bishop 
of Rome, and the priest to the level of the ordinary citizen. 
The church succeeded in evading both schemes of reform; 
but this evasion was not necessarily in its best interests, 
because had either or both these moderate reforms been 
effected, schism might have been avoided. Why then did 
the sixteenth-century Reformation create a cleavage where 
earlier movements had left the edifice intact.^ 

In the answer to this question may be found the one link 
connecting Renaissance with Reformation. The humanists 
appealed to the Pagan past; the great reformers to the 
Christian past. The one revived Plato and Plotinus, the 
other revived St. Paul and St. Augustine. Revival is perhaps 
a dangerous word to use in this connexion, since there had 
never been any diminution in the prestige and authority 
accorded to the teaching of the two saints, nor had anyone 
with impunity ever questioned the orthodoxy of their theo¬ 
logical doctrines; but, in the opinion of many Christian 
humanists, the practice of the church was now completely 
inconsistent with these doctrines, and reform must begin 
with their re-enunciation and application. This might seem 
an easy matter; as all men revered St. Paul and St. Augustine, 
why should there be anything wrong in applying their prin¬ 
ciples But theologians at that time were distinguished for 
neither compromise nor moderation, and a small cleavage 
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was soon widened into an impassable gulf; for, on the one 
hand were the two best-accredited guardians at the gate, 
insisting on the admission of only a small and very select 
minority, while on the other there was the practice now 
adopted by the church, whereby anyone could secure salva¬ 
tion provided he went the right way about it. The two 
saints rejected all but those on whom divine grace had fallen ; 
the mediseval church claimed to admit all who had performed 
certain ‘ works h From an exclusive aristocracy Heaven was 
fast becoming an unruly and vulgar democracy; divine in¬ 
tention was being obscured by human effort. To the theo¬ 
logian, the greatest error is to underestimate the power of 
God. The reformers claimed that into this error the church 
had fallen ; that it was taking upon itself the function of inter¬ 
vention between the sinner and his sin, and so was usurping 
a prerogarive inherent in Christ alone. Here was a really 
potent cause of disunion and conflict; for both parties were 
agreed that St. Paul and St. Augustine were right, and that 
the interpretations made by each other therefrom were wrong. 
There was a psychological element in this conflict. The 
apostle and the saint had both in their earlier years been 
indifferent or hostile to Christianity; each, in middle life, 
had experienced a sudden and miraculous transformation 
which completely altered the course and purpose of his life. 
Both attributed this change to divine intervention, and evolved 
from their own experience a doctrine of Grace, which was 
given its fullest expression in the writings of St. Augustine. 
According to this doctrine, it was through Grace that God 
signified his intentions to the Elect, and as this Grace could 
not be earned by human effort, it was ‘ free ’. As it could 
work against the inclinations or even the strivings of its 
recipient, it was all-powerful, or ‘ efficient ’. Without Grace, 
there was no salvation; nor was there any intermediate 
variety which might prepare the sinner for the receipt of 
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this blessing in its full, efficient and cataclysmic form. From 
their own sin and indifference therefore these two great theo¬ 
logians deduced not the weakness of humanity in general, 
but the irrefragable intentions of God in regard to a small 
portion of it. There was no word of predestination, but all 
the implications of that doctrine were there; nor were there 
any opponents of these views, except a British monk named 
Pelagius, who contended that the Augustinian doctrine of 
Grace amounted to a denial of free will; but Pelagius led 
no sect ■ on the contrary he is known simply as the founder 
of the Pelagian heresy. According to the reformers, the 
most serious count that could be urged against the later 
mediaeval church was its Pelagianism; for it appeared to 
link the human will with the supervision of the church in a 
process leading to salvation, and thereby committed the 
worst sin that a church can commit—it minimized the power 
of God, In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the word 
Pelagian was a strong term of abuse, and was hotly repudi¬ 
ated by those to whom it was applied. Such a phrase as 
‘ the dunghill of Popery and Pelagianism ’ serves to illustrate 
this association of ideas. 

This antithesis between God’s power and man’s weakness 
is the key to the psychology of Martin Luther, Son of a 
miner, the great reformer was born at Eisleben in Thuringia, 
in November, 1483, and studied first at the university of 
Erfurt. His adolescence appears to have been a stormy one. 
In 1505 he became a monk, and during the next three years 
he passed through a period of anguished doubt and self¬ 
questioning in which he vainly strove to arrive at some 
conviction of salvation. This he failed to achieve even in 
the most rigorous performance of monastic austerities, but 
at last he obtained relief in the formula suggested by the 
vicar-general of his Congregation—‘ The just shall live by 
faith’. The chasm between divine perfection and human 
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error was suddenly bridged not by institutions or ‘ works 
but by a spiritual assurance achieved only after introspection 
and doubt. This was the central incident in Luther’s career, 
and by his fiery, unbalanced temperament he transformed it 
into a war cry; but he was still only an obscure monk. 
From Erfurt he was transferred to Wittenberg, where Freder¬ 
ick, elector of Saxony, had recently founded a university, and 
in this way he came to the notice of a secular patron whose 
House was afterwards to play such a decisive part in the 
destinies of German Protestantism. 

Luther’s education was probably complete by 1512. In 
the previous year he had been sent on a mission to Rome, 
where he was repelled and antagonized by all that he saw ; 
for there he found men engaged in those mechanical aids to 
devotion which, without faith, now seemed to him completely 
sterile. Returning to Germany, he proceeded to qualify 
himself for the work of teaching theology at Wittenberg, 
and for this purpose he studied the writings of St. Augustine, 
wherein he found the records of a psychological experience 
not unlike his own, an experience based on what is now 
called conversion; and as the monk and tlie saint exagger¬ 
ated the sinfulness which had preceded conversion, so they 
agreed in magnifying the potency of the Grace which had 
transformed them. Such a state of mind may induce egotism; 
Luther, like all great religious reformers, was a profound 
egotist, for whom the whole universe revolved round the 
incandescent flame of his own experience. In this fierce 
light he saw all around him the black consequences of the 
Pelagian heresy—the bolstering up of human effort by 
mechanical aids and incitements, none of them of any avail, 
and all of them cheating man into a false sense of security. 
But Luther might have remained merely a student and teacher 
had not an incident occurred which changed him into an 
agitator. This was the collection of money for the com- 
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pletion of the church of St. Peter. For this purpose pope 
Leo X resorted to the sale of Indulgences, and in Germany 
this traffic was farmed out to the archbishop of Mainz, and 
advertised by the sermons of a Dominican monk named 
Tetzel. When Luther heard of their sale he drew up ninety- 
five theses on doctrinal points relating mainly to sin and 
pardon, and these he affixed on November i, 1517, to the 
door of the university church of Wittenberg. This procedure 
was purely academic; he merely invited discussion on certain 
general questions raised by the sale of Indulgences, and he 
could hardly have realized what a sensation his challenge 
would produce. 

The main purport of Luther’s theses was tliat pardon is a 
divine prerogative, and that while an Indulgence may dispense 
from punishment imposed by the church, it cannot wipe out 
sin. There was a ready response to this assertion. The 
Theses were translated into German, in which language they 
were widely read, and the sale of Indulgences fell off. Leo 
summoned Luther to Rome, but the intervention of the 
elector of Saxony served to procure a temporary accommoda¬ 
tion, and a papal legate was sent to Augsburg in order to 
induce the challenger to modify his views. But by the end 
of 1518 it was clear that he was no solitary heretic; for his 
attack on what he considered papal abuses had aroused the 
keen sympathy of many compatriots; and from this point 
it was inevitable that the whole edifice of papal supremacy 
should be questioned. Public disputations helped to make 
the issues more clear cut, and at the Leipzig Disputation of 
1519 Luther contended that the rule of the pope was sanc¬ 
tioned by neither the Scriptures nor early Christian tradition. 
It was not the first time that such a contention had been 
advanced, but now it was propounded in a somewhat different 
spirit, as if a gigantic fraud on the German nation had for 
the first time been discovered and exposed. One trick having 
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been revealed, it appeared to follow that all else was leger¬ 
demain—the sacred status of the church, the celibacy of the 
priest, the turning of the elements into the body and blood, 
all the devices in fact whereby it seemed that the professional 
church had cheated the layman, and bound him in the fetters 
of Rome. For the propagation of these views Luther used 
the Press. He was a facile and vigorous writer, never obscur¬ 
ing his meaning by any of the secondary modes of expression; 
he had the healthy conviction that all who did not share his 
views were both bad and, wrong, and so he gave vent to his 
convictions in language always clear and often coarse. In 
1520 he wrote three books which made Reformation doctrines 
widely known in Germany— To the Christian NohUity of the 
German Nation y Coneerning Christian Liberty j and On the 
Babylonish Captivity of the Church. Thereafter the flow of 
literary controversy was unchecked, and presses which 
previously had produced editions of the classics now printed 
the voluminous output of theological vituperation. 

Even thus, Luther did not break completely with the 
medieval past. He denounced the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation; he condemned clerical celibacy and married an 
ex-nun he demanded easier facilities for divorce, reform of 
the monastic orders and limitation of pilgrimages. Above 
all, he insisted on a national church for Germany, owing no 
allegiance to Rome • but otherwise some elements of the old 
Catholicism were still retained. When his heresies were 
counted in Rome, they were found to number only 41. These 
were condemned by a Bull, a copy of which was burned by 
the students of Wittenberg in December, 1520. But there 
was another power to be reckoned with—the Holy Roman 
Emperor Charles V who, though not unsympathetic to the 
cause of reform, shared in full measure the Catholic temper 
of his dynasty. He ruled his German lands by a Diet, or 
representative assembly of three estates \ and it was before 
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a meeting of this Diet, held at Worms, that Luther was sum¬ 
moned to appear in 1521. There he held his own in the 
presence of the emperor, appealing from the authority of 
popes and councils to that of the bible; but his condemna¬ 
tion was a foregone conclusion, and in May, 1521, he was 
placed under the Ban of the empire. The secular power had 
therefore declared war on the new faith. Meanwhile, as 
Luther himself was in some danger, he was taken under the 
protection of the elector of Saxony, and confined for a time 
in a castle in the Wartburg, Tliis removal of the leader 
proved of some consequence; for in his absence there was 
an excess of destructive zeal at Wittenberg, and the new 
movement suffered some discredit from the iconoclasm of its 
votaries. Luther’s return to Wittenberg in 1522 was followed 
by a period of construction, when the main principles of the 
new church were formulated and applied. 

This church might well have been short-lived had not 
certain events occurred which induced several German princes 
to take it under their protection. Among these was the 
Peasants’ Rebellion of 1525, which was due partly to increas¬ 
ing encroachments of the nobility on the open fields, and 
partly to semi-communist agitation among the peasants them¬ 
selves, who may have been induced to conclude that the 
success of Luther’s revolt was a good augury for the success 
of theirs. At first the peasants carried everything before 
them, but they were not well organized, so the movement 
was ruthlessly repressed, and Luther incited the landlords to 
use the utmost severity to their helpless peasants. The effect 
of this was that by the year 1526 Lutheranism had lost much 
of that popular support which had been elicited by heroic 
defiance of pope and emperor, but the place of popular 
opinion was now taken by something far more potent in 
Germany, namely, the alliance of the territorial prince. In 
1526 these rulers were able to secure at the Diet of Speyer 
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the valuable privilege of settling religious differences within 
their own dominions, the immediate effect of which was 
that many states in central and northern Germany became 
Lutheran, and eventually Bavaria was left as the only large 
Catholic state in the whole of Germany. One obvious 
incentive helps to account for this propagation of the faith 
by ‘ godly ’ rulers, namely, the opportunities for seizing church 
lands under the pretext of secularization; so extensive indeed 
were these confiscations that in i J29 the emperor was obliged 
to cancel the concession of 1526 whereby the princes had 
obtained religious autonomy within their own lands. Against 
this cancellation the Lutheran princes made a Protest, and in 
this way the word Protestant came into use. Thus early 
did Lutheranism come to be closely linked with territorial 
dominion ; but for this association, it might never have 
survived. 

It remained only to embody the new doctrines in a for¬ 
mulary. This was done in the Augsburg Confession of 1530, 
so called from the fact that it was accepted by the Diet which 
met at Augsburg in that year. Briefly, this document rejected 
the mediteval conception of the mass ; likewise were abolished 
clerical celibacy, oral confession and the secular prerogatives 
of bishops. In place of these things, the Confession sub¬ 
stituted an evangelicisra, based on the Scriptures and St. 
Augustine, embodying the doctrine of justification by faith, 
and imposing strict obedience on the layman as citizen and 
church-member. On the whole, the document is conser¬ 
vative in character. Thus while the miraculous element in 
the sacrament of the mass is repudiated, it is held nevertheless 
that the body and blood are present in the bread and wine, 
not because of any repetitive process, but because Christ is 
ubiquitous in a metaphysical sense. The precise nature of 
this metaphysical sense was never quite clearly explained. In 
a similar way the papal supremacy was entirely rejected, and 
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the powers of the prelate were curtailed; but the bishops 
were retained, and some of the old organization was left 
intact. Luther was an innovator, hut he was not a great 
builder. He brought to realization his ideal of the priesthood 
of all believers, and created a church wherein the layman 
had to win his own salvation by fierce wrestlings with his 
own soul, but he still retained much of the mysticism which 
had permeated the old religious life of Germany, and, for the 
elaborate ritual and literal conviction of the mediaeval world, 
he substituted a somewhat vague pietism, which at worst 
was synonymous with weekly attendance in the parish church, 
and at best was the inspiration of great musicians and poets. 
But by its. complete subordination to the state, the Lutheran 
church has at times tended to become little better than a 
civil-service department, and its pastors have sometimes 
proved merely supine exponents of political propaganda. 

Thereafter the history of German Lutheranism is a history 
of the struggles bettveen the princes and the emperor, a 
struggle ended in 1555 by the Peace of Augsburg, which 
both recognized Lutheranism as a public religion in Germany, 
and accorded to each prince the right of determining whether 
the new or the old faith should be the official creed of his 
state. All ecclesiastical land already secularized was to be 
retained j but in future bishops and cathedral chapters on 
going over to Protestantism were to forfeit their lands, a 
‘ reservation ’ which was later to prove a serious source of 
dispute. The effect of this was political rather than religious. 
Already, large tracts of land had been taken over by the 
Lutheran princes, and in face of this threat Charles V had 
practically surrendered his effective power in Germany ; but 
the process was not ended by his retirement, and the result 
was the creation of the secular prince as the unit of German 
politics. In other words, Germany, having freed herself 
from the pope, retained only a nominal obedience to the 
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emperor, and the old Germanic confederation was eventually- 
displaced by a collection of territorial states, armed, suspicious 
and aggressive. This is the sense in wliich modern politics 
can be dated from the Reformation. Revolutions may 
destroy abuses, but they may also sacrifice ideals; and 
Europe has since vainly struggled to re-create some comity 
of nations such as was imperfectly realized in the old 
mediteval empire. 

It has already been noted that the word ‘ Protestant 
originated from a teriitorial, not a religious dispute. In 
the sixteenth century, this term was used to designate the 
Lutherans, who were also sometimes called the ‘ evangelicals ’, 
or ‘ those of the Confession of Augsburg The word 
‘ Reformed ’, on the other hand, was confined to the Z-winghan 
and Calvinist churches. This distinction between Evangelical 
and Reformed was not without its importance, because it 
served to indicate the dualism in the Reformation. Once 
the fabric of raediasvalism was undermined, it was inevitable 
that men should impatiently sweep away the superstructure, 
and attempt to re-form the church on the basis of biblical 
injunction; hence the reformed churches were much more 
thorough-going and iconoclastic than that established by 
Luther. Nor was this the only difference between those 
two varieties of dissent. The North Germany of Luther’s 
day was agrarian, not civic •, the secular leaders of Luther¬ 
anism were great territorial princes and landlords, and in 
consequence their faith became almost as stable and stereo¬ 
typed as Catholicism itself. But where there was closer 
intellectual contact, as in the cities, the alternatives to Catholic¬ 
ism were more emphatic and distinctive. Evangelicism, as 
known in the sixteenth century, was to be found mainly in 
the great spaces of agricultural communities ; the Reformed 
churches had their original habitations in towns. 

An example is the Swiss city of Zurich. In 1518 a priest 
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named Huldreich Zwingli was appointed to a cure of souls 
in the city. Then in his thirty-fourth year, Zwingli had had 
a very varied career; for he had studied the humanities at 
Bale j he had served as a papal mercenary, and now he was 
in Holy Orders; hut he was not likely to remain a docile 
priest, for both his classical studies and his personal experi¬ 
ence had created in him a certain intolerance of papal and 
ecclesiastical domination. This feeling was shared by many 
of the citizens of Zurich, and when a Franciscan came to 
the city in order to preach an Indulgence, Zwingli persuaded 
the townspeople to expel him. From this incident may be 
dated the Zwinglian movement. In 1523 tlie reformer pro¬ 
pounded a formulary which repudiated not only the hierarchy 
and the rule of the papacy, but also many of the essential 
doctrines of Catholicism, including clerical celibacy, belief in 
purgatory, pilgrimages and transubstantiation. Characteristic 
also of these Reformed doctrines was the campaign against 
vestments and church ornaments, insistence on daily bible- 
reading, and the devotion to educational purposes of the 
proceeds from disendowed monasteries. In conjunction with 
the magistrates, Zwingli effected a complete reformation in 
Zurich, and the example was followed by the cantons of 
Berne, Bale, Muhlhausen, Schaffhausen and St. Gallen. Out¬ 
side of Switzerland he secured an alliance with the Lutheran 
Philip of Hesse, and his views spread to the south-west of 
Germany. But in those parts of Switzerland where there 
had existed fewer monasteries, and where the rule of the 
church was not so heavy, a stand was made on behalf of the 
old faith, and in 1524 a Catholic League was formed, composed 
of Lucerne, Schwytz, Uri, Zug and Unterwalden. 

Alliance with the German Lutherans might have enabled 
Zwingli to enforce his reforms on all the Swiss cantons, but 
the Evangelicals were soon alienated by the extreme and even 
revolutionary elements in the Swiss movement; nor did 
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Zwingli succeed in obtaining the support of either France 
or Savoy. Meanwhile, the Catholic cantons secured the 
help of the Hapsburgs, and, in the hostilities which followed, 
Zwingli was killed (at the battle of Kappel, October, 1531). 
Thereafter, each canton was left free to regulate its own 
religious affairs. Thus, Zwingli’s ambitious schemes for the 
Swiss reformation did not succeed, but the challenge of Zurich 
had even more menace than that of Wittenberg; for it was 
more definitely based on one book, the bible, and no one 
can be more uncompromising than the man of one book. 
The Reformation, commenced in Wittenberg and developed 
in Zurich, was completed in Geneva. 

Then, as now, Geneva had a strategic position of inter¬ 
national consequence ; for it is the focus On which converge 
trade routes from France, Italy and Southern Germany. 
Owing allegiance to none of the great monarchies, it was 
so placed that it could easily be reached from any of the 
great neighbouring states. Nominally an old imperial city, 
its independence became all the more assertive against the 
threats of territorial potentates, and the citizens of this tense 
and cosmopolitan community showed a vigorous political 
consciousness such as could be found nowhere else in Europe. 
Here were combined the ideal site and the requisite human 
material for an international dictator. It was John Calvin 
who filled this role. The son of a lawyer, he was born in 
Picardy in 1509, and studied classics and law at Paris, Bourges 
and Orleans; unlike Luther he was a product not of later 
mediaeval mysticism, but of the new humanist studies. He 
was attracted, however, not to the aesthetic but to the dis¬ 
ciplinary element in pagan literature ; he was an exact and 
somewhat pedantic grammarian, and in 1532 he produced 
an edition of Seneca’s De Clementia, a work which expounds 
a typically Stoic conception of virtue for its own sake. In 
temperament also he was contrasted with Luther; for he 
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■was cold, logical and remorseless; and as he himself had 
reached absolute certitude in regard to all the problems of 
life, he instinctively felt that his views should be imposed 
on tlie mass of weak, erring humanity around him. This 
conviction dated from a sudden conversion. He was an 
ardent student of St. Paul and St. Augustine, and like them 
he felt that his semi-miraculous recall from sin was proof 
of a special and providential purpose for his own life. Dis¬ 
cipline and purpose—these were the two dominating con¬ 
ceptions in what was otherwise a hard and unattractive 
personality. 

But these words fail to do justice to the literalism of Calvin’s 
beliefs. Like most great men of action he saw the world 
only through the medium of his personal experience. His 
conversion he did not interpret as a blessing within reach of 
all his fellowraen, but rather as a sign from heaven, accorded 
only to the Elect, and from his experience of humanity he 
concluded that the Elect were a very small minority indeed. 
It was not for him to save humanity, since the majority was 
already pre-ordained to eternal perdition; but it was his 
mission to sweep away what he considered to be a system 
of make-believe, whereby men were lulled into a false sense 
of security, and put in its place his conception of the primitive, 
apostolic church as ordained by the Scriptures. Nor were 
his thoughts on God alone; for he knew the powers of the 
Devil—his continual intervention in human affairs under all 
shapes and guises, his persuasiveness, his great advantage 
in the large number of his clientHe; at times indeed the 
contest between the forces of good and evil seemed an un¬ 
equal one, as Satan’s handiwork was so much more obvious 
than that of God. ‘ Thou shalt not suffer a -witch to live ’— 
this scriptural rule, afterwards so vigorously enforced in 
Calvinist countries such as Scotland, attests the importance 
of demonology in Calvinist theology; and as belief in die 
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Devil ranked in importance witlt belief in God, there was 
sometimes unavoidable confusion between these two powers. 

Collectively, humanity is made to be guided or coerced, 
and what is most wanted in the leader is will power. Calvin 
had the will power. He would preserve the Elect in the 
narrow path, and impose discipline on the reprobate. It is 
true that this would make no difference in the ultimate fate 
of the latter; but, on the other hand, by their better be¬ 
haviour in this life, more glory would be given to God. 
He could do nothing for the many criminals preordained 
to death, hut he would see to it that their prison was a model 
of good management, wherein each culprit freely admitted 
the justice of his fate. He would found the New Jerusalem 
not on the equality of men, but on their inequality. It was 
in Geneva that this revolution was first effected. Calvin went 
there in 1536, and except for the years 1538-41 when he was 
in exile, Geneva remained his home until his death in 1564. 
In co-operation with the civic council, and in spite of con¬ 
siderable opposition, he initiated a moral reformation by 
reviving the old, strict laws of the city; and, after 1541, 
when he had succeeded in establishing his domination, his 
control was extended to the most minute details of human 
existence. The life of Geneva was completely transformed. 
By his ecclesiastical ordinances a strict code of morals was 
imposed on clergy and laity alike; the pastors, united into 
a corporation, were encouraged to keep each other intellectu¬ 
ally and spiritually fit by the tonic of personal criticism; 
laymen were obliged to attend divine service, and the death- 
penalty was inflicted on all guilty of heresy, adultery or 
blasphemy. The wearing of silk aprons and laughing at 
Calvin’s sermons were each the subject of special prohibition, 
and a sense of humour became a dangerous possession in 
Geneva 3 for Calvin himself presided over a tribunal from 
whose verdicts there was no appeal. Coupled with moral 
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reform was educational reform. Compressed into Calvin’s 
Catechism were definite answers to every reasonable doubt 
or inquiry; and these, togetlier with equally dogmatic Latin 
and Greek grammar, were vigorously impressed on the minds 
and posteriors of the young. In this way Geneva became 
a Fascist state. 

Inevitably there were some injustices. A Spaniard named 
Michael Servetus wrote a book expressing doubts about the 
existence of the Trinity. Calvin knew of this book, and 
brought the sceptic to trial as he was passing through the 
city,' he was sentenced to be burnt. It was quite normal 
to burn one’s own heretics, but it was considered somewhat 
irregular to burn the heretics of other states ; in consequence, 
Calvin’s reputation suffered some diminution, and at a later 
date the citizens of Geneva erected an expiatory monument 
to the memory of this victim. Otherwise, however, Geneva 
experienced the moral and political regeneration which usually 
comes from Fascism, and the new doctrines rapidly made 
their way into France, England and Scotland, where they 
provided inspiration for the creation of national, Reformed 
churches. By the time of Calvin’s death Geneva was, 
nominally at least, the most rigid, moral and authoritarian 
state in Europe. But fate plays strange pranks. Geneva 
was the birthplace of Rousseau, and it is to Rousseau more 
than to any other thinker that the undermining of the Ancien 
Regime was really due. Calvin showed how far logic could 
go; Rousseau did not live to see how much farther men 
might be carried by sentiment. 

Calvin’s importance for the Reformation is that he was 
so much more than a theologian ; he was a born adminis¬ 
trator, an educator and a lawgiver. He drove the Augustinian 
doctrine of Grace to its remorseless conclusion, and gave to 
his church a narrow, predestinarian doctrine j but he also 
conferred on it an organization which, if not democratic in 
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the modern sense of the term, was at least an admirable training 
for the responsibilities of democracy. Committees of select 
laymen or presbyters regulated each church, choosing the 
minister, and checking both his morals and his theology; 
representative elders and pastors were sent to provincial 
synods, and the whole edifice was crowned by a central 
assembly having some of the functions of a national parlia¬ 
ment. Thus, for the old tyranny of the priest was sub¬ 
stituted the new tyranny of the committee; the hierarchy of 
pope, bishops and priests disappeared before a hierarchy of 
elders and synods every whit as authoritarian. Like the 
Catholic, the Calvinist believed that the individual must be 
drilled and regulated; but the parade ground had now 
something forbidding in its aspect ; for there were no orna¬ 
ments, no unburdening of the soul by confession, or healing 
by penitence, no saints to intercede for the sinner, no 
purgatory to mitigate the awful contrast between heaven and 
hell. It was a discipline which made men critical and self- 
reliant ; they were trained to think of life in terms not of 
chance or luck, but of responsibility and purpose. If these 
are democratic qualities, then Calvinism was democratic. 

Other countries soon experienced the effects of the propa¬ 
ganda which radiated from Geneva. The Reformation in 
France may be said to date from the year 1536, the date of 
publication of Calvin’s Christiancz Religionis Institution at 
book which prescribed not only a new creed, but a new 
church. It became the bible of educated dissent in France^ 
Emissaries from the Swiss headquarters helped to direct the 
new movement, and by 1555 organized Calvinist churches 
were being set up, notably in the cities of Lyon, La Rochelle, 
and Dijon, and in the valleys of the Loire and Rhone. Per¬ 
secution added fervour to these Reformed communities, and 
a considerable proportion of the population, estimated at one 
tenth, abandoned the Catholic faith and established a separat- 
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ism within the state, dangerous because at times as much 
political as religious. This led to nearly forty years of 
intermittent civil war, ended by the Edict of Nantes (1598), 
in terms of which Henry IV guaranteed the French Huguenots 
in their faith and possessions. In 1629 Richelieu destroyed 
their separate political status, but left them with complete 
religious toleration ; in 1685 Louis XIV revoked the Edict 
of Nantes, and so obliged many Huguenots to take refuge in 
England, Holland and Brandenburg, thereby conferring an 
inestimable benefit on these countries. 

In Scotland the Calvinist reformation was preached by 
John Knox, and was followed not only by confiscation, but 
by wholesale destruction of ancient edifices, so that the 
northern kingdom was left with its castles as the chief 
memorials of antiquity. Thereafter the national Presbyterian 
church had to fight for its existence against the Stuarts, and 
was not securely established until the Act of Union (1707). 
As nowhere else, Calvinism in Scotland has proved a formative 
force, producing a national and assertive consciousness in a 
country which possessed no real political life, and accounting 
in some measure for the sustained industry and determination 
which have traditionally been associated with Scottish char¬ 
acter. Their apparently fatalist creed has proved the inspira¬ 
tion of pioneers, missionaries and leaders of industry. 

There is more controversy about the nature of the Refor¬ 
mation effected in England. Henry VIII ‘ broke the bonds 
of Rome ’, but he was no heretic, and his confutation of 
Lutheran errors won for him the proud title of Defender 
of the Faith. His archbishop Cranmer was more tolerant 
of German innovation; otherwise, few Englishmen were 
attracted by Lutheran opinions, and the doctrine of justifica¬ 
tion by faith was probably too abstract for men who regarded 
all processes of introspection with distrust. The result was 
that, by Henry’s death in 1547, parliament had co-operated 
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with crown in a social revolution ; for benefit of clergy had 
been withdrawn from many offences, the rights of sanctuary 
were limited, the monasteries were dissolved, and their abbots 
ceased to appear in the House of Lords. The clergy were 
now subjected to civil discipline, and the crown stood out 
clearly over the ruins of mediaevalism. But in doctrine 
tliere had been little change. Mass was still sung ; there 
was music and colour in the churches : purgatory was still 
intact, and the doings of Wittenberg and Geneva were of 
little interest to the majority of Englishmen. 

It was in the reign of Edward VI that the church in England 
was strongly subjected to foreign influences. Under the 
Protector Somerset there was a reaction against the repression 
of the previous reign ; much of Henry’s legislation was 
rescinded, and foreign divines from Zurich and Geneva made 
their appearance in England, in company with returned exiles. 
In consequence, considerable changes were effected. The 
vernacular was used in place of Latin; the sacrament was 
administered in both kinds ; the clergy were allowed to 
marry, and the government conducted an active campaign 
against everything that might be construed as a ‘ superstitious 
use ’. Mainly in consequence of the labours of Cranmer, 
the first edition of the authorized version of the Prayer Book 
appeared in 1549; and it may be noted of this version that, 
though owing something to the thought of such German 
reformers as Melanchthon, it was nevertheless essentially 
conservative, because based on the old Sarum Use and on 
the Breviary of Cardinal Quignon. Reformation principles 
are more clearly evidenced in the second edition, that of 155:2, 
where the sacrament is treated as purely symbolic, but by 
this time Cranmer was fighting a solitary battle against the 
extreme Reformed forces now arrayed against him, and so 
there would be fairly general agreement for the opinion that 
the year 1552 marks the culminating point in the series of 
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attempts to ‘ reform ’ the English church on the conrinental 
model. 

After the reaction of Mary’s reign a constructive period 
was commenced with the accession of Elizabeth, who com¬ 
municated to the church something of the enigma of her 
own personality. Beyond a few likes and dislikes, she herself 
appears to have had few religious convictions ; but political 
events obliged her to throw in her lot with the Reformation, 
and so England became the friend of Scottish Presbyterians 
and French Huguenots, a diplomatic association which became 
semi-religious when the pope excommunicated the queen as 
a Calvinist. Proof of this Calvinism is to be found in the 
Thirty-Nine Articles as drawn up by archbishop Parker ; for 
in these are clearly enunciated a condemnation of Pelagianism 
and an affirmation of predestination, and to this extent the 
Elizabethan church merited the title Reformed Protestant 
Church of England. The Act of Supremacy vested the 
governorship of this church in the crown; and in proportion 
to the increased threats levelled against Elizabeth’s life and 
the national independence, legislation against the Roman 
Catholics became more repressive. But even before the end 
of Elizabeth’s reign it was clear that in spirit and discipline 
the church of England was neither Lutheran nor Calvinist, 
but a peculiar national institution, composed of two parties, 
one rejoicing in the name of Protestant and the other rejecting 
it. As the second party increased in size and won more 
episcopal support, many of the first party were driven into 
dissent. Subsequent revisions of the Prayer Book have 
emphasized the original Catholic element and have thereby 
widened this cleavage; until, at the present day, English 
divines are sharply divided on the simple question whether 
their church is or is not Protestant. This dualism was 
inherent in the exigencies of the Elizabethan settlement; for 
the needy Anglican householder was obliged at first to give 
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a lodging to the foreign Calvinist; but, as soon as conditions 
became more favourable, the Catholic spouse was recalled, 
the lodger was ejected, and only his predestinarian baggage 
was retained as a memento of his stay. 

But if the more outspoken of modern theologians are mostly 
convinced that.England owed nothing to the Reformation, 
it is indubitable that in the past England was led by statesmen 
who believed in Protestantism ; and that, together with her 
northern partner, she has made an immense contribution to 
that cause. In the sixteenth century she successfully con¬ 
tested the threat of Spanish domination; in the seventeenth, 
after fighting for commercial supremacy with the Dutch, she 
turned to face a threat far more formidable—^that from France. 
It was in these years that English hatred of Rome and Roman 
Catholicism became deeply engrained, and in some quarters 
of the English-speaking world this hatred is by no means 
extinct. The conclusion of the Seven Years’ War (1763) wit¬ 
nessed this general change in Europe that both in east and 
west the future lay not with France but with England; it 
was Chatham who altered the balance whereby the Protestant 
states won the ascendancy, and in this respect he was complet¬ 
ing the work of Elizabeth and Cromwell. Historically, 
England has won her commanding position not as a Catholic 
but as a Protestant state, and this is equally true of the United 
States of America. 

This, however, is one of the remoter effects which directly 
or indirectly might be attributed to the Reformation. It is 
tempting to suggest others. Many writers have claimed that 
to these great sixteenth-century movements we owe the bless¬ 
ings of religious toleration, democracy, popular suffrage and 
state-aided education, while others have fathered on these same 
movements the evils of capitalism, usury, commercial com¬ 
petition and international wars. The Reformation is like the 
bible—anything can be proved from it, provided one has 
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made up one’s mind. It is perJiaps fortunate that the majority 
of us inherit our religious creeds, and so do not have to choose 
from the wares offered by rival theologians; it is fortunate 
also that, among all the competing sects, there is substantial 
agreement on what constitutes good conduct and the good 
life. In the past, religion was an overwhelming element in 
human existence; the saving of one’s own soul might be 
followed by a campaign for the souls of others, and the most 
trivial acts of existence were attributed to the direct interven¬ 
tion of God or the Devil; in other words religion sometimes 
became little better than an incentive to homicide, and the con¬ 
tinued existence of civilization was seriously threatened by the 
great religious wars which followed the Reformation. To¬ 
day, when international and economic problems engross the 
attention of mankind, there is a toleration of creeds, coupled 
with considerable indifference. The theologians are intent on 
proving that their dogmas are consistent with the discoveries 
of science, and many of us find it hard to imagine how in 
the past men could have been influenced by religious rather 
than economic forces. The Scarlet Woman has been im¬ 
mured, and the Economic Man let loose ; gentlemen now 
keep their religious views to themselves, and celestial proba¬ 
bilities have been displaced in importance by earthly realities. 

Many factors have contributed to this result. One is the 
development of commerce and international trade, which not 
merely brought together men of divers feiths, but provided a 
new incentive, the incentive to accumulate wealth. National 
wealth means substantial revenues for the government; hence 
statesmen gradually came to realize that their concern was not 
so much with the creed of the subject as with his capacity to 
pay taxes. In this way the old idea of religious uniformity 
was superseded by that of the strong, exclusive state, uniting 
various sects in a general toleration, intent on maintaining the 
largest possible armies against its neighbours and owing allegi- 
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ance to no external tribunal. If it became the interest of the 
rulers to secuie a large, industrious population rather than a 
sparse population of paupers sharing only a common ortho¬ 
doxy, so too the subjects themselves were encouraged to 
abandon the old cosmogony which made this world the sole 
concern of a somewhat capricious and irritable deity. This 
change was due neither to the Renaissance nor the Reforma¬ 
tion, but to the development of experimental science, which 
not merely brought new truths to light, but destroyed the 
mentality which made traditional authority the sole canon of 
knowledge. This process was at work throughout the 
seventeenth century, and reached its highest achievement in 
the researches of Newton. The human mind was emancipated 
not when Plato superseded St. Thomas Aquinas, nor when 
Luther defied the pope, but when astronomy took the place 
of astrology, and men realized that the world is merely a unit 
in a gigantic universe controlled by immutable laws. There 
was a third factor. Men who had come to reject all belief in 
the supernatural were tempted to turn the shafts of their 
ridicule or innuendo on the excesses of religious professional¬ 
ism. Such were Hobbes in seventeenth-century England and 
Voltaire in eighteenth-century France. In this way the age 
of revolution in Europe was preceded by an undermining of 
religious conviction among the educated classes of western 
Europe. 

Concurrently with this, there has been a realization of the 
potential value of religion as a social cement. Many states¬ 
men have felt that the mass of ignorant humanity is more 
easily governed if held in awe of eternal retribution. The 
truth of a state religion may he irrelevant, but it may serve 
its purpose if it causes men to adhere in a solid block. Such a 
purpose was served in England by the long-continued impo- 
•sition of the Test Acts ; moreover, the English system was 
noteworthy because, though the Dissenter^, were excluded 
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from office, they were nevertheless accorded religious freedom. 
It has been contended by the Bolsheviks that, in the old days 
of Tsardora, religion was used not as a cement but as a drug, 
whereby the faithful were induced to acquiesce in injustice ; 
and this conviction helps to account for the ruthless campaign, 
which the Bolsheviks have waged against Christianity ,• so 
too in Germany, there are signs that greater solidarity may be 
secured by increased state control over the pulpit, and by 
requiring at least nominal adherence to the tenets of a 
State Church. It seems not unlikely that the dictators 
of the future may be tempted to use religion for political 
purposes. 

There still remain the questions whether the Reformation 
was itself due to economic causes, and whether it can be held 
accountable for that rapid economic development of western 
Europe which followed after the conclusion of the treaty of 
Westphalia (1648), a treaty which ended the last of the great 
religious wars. It is here suggested that the answer to both 
questions is in the negative. The Reformation occurred at a 
time when men were really influenced by religious motives and 
prepared to go to war for them; hence it is superfluous to 
adduce remote economic reasons, however ingenious; and 
though it is true that the progress of the Reformation was 
considerably hastened by the greed for church lands, tha’t 
does not by any means account for the inception of the move¬ 
ment. Nothing is more tempting than to account for the 
phenomena of the past by some facile economic ‘ explanation ’ 
which entirely eliminates the elements of personality and 
chance and substitutes balance sheets or trading statistics. 
But figures can easily be manipulated to support any theory, 
and it remains true for at least the sixteenth century that 
events were influenced by the fortuitous contact of one human 
character with another. History cannot be written in terms 
of a text-bopk of pcHitical economy. 
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In regard to the economic influence of the Reformation, it 
has been argued that, as the old Canon Law forbade usury, 
and as the Protestant countries rejected Canon Law, therefore 
the Reformation introduced usury. At least one learned book 
has been written to illustrate this apparent syllogism. If we 
are convinced of the logic of the above statement, then we shall 
have little difficulty in attributing to the sixteenth-century re¬ 
formers all the modern evils of capitalism and unemployment. 
But neither life nor history is quite so simple as this. To find 
evidence that a certain offence is prohibited does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that the offence is not eommitted; in fact the 
more frequent the prohibition, the more likely that the offence 
is persistent. Usury was practised in spite of Canon-Law 
prohibition ; in the sixteenth-century it was an institution as 
well known in Catholic as in Protestant countries. It was 
prohibited by statute in Calvinist Scotland and its rate was 
limited by statute in Protestant England ; but the effect of 
these regulations was no more and no less than the effect of 
the canonical inhibition in Catholic countries. But why, it 
may be asked, did the Protestant countries so speedily outstrip 
their Catholic rivals in trade and commerce ? The answer is 
not a simple one, because far more than either religion or usury 
was concerned. There was racial character, which itself had 
had considerable influence in determining the course of the 
Reformation ; there was also geographical environment, and 
both these things were of paramount importance in the race 
to profit by the new opportunities suddenly opened up by 
exploration. These new opportunities demanded maritime 
enterprise, and for this the two countries best fitted were 
England and Holland. Commercial destinies were deter¬ 
mined not by laws or creeds but by ships and seamen. The 
Catholic was generally as willing to accept profit as his Pro¬ 
testant enemy, but the latter possessed the natural advantages 
and the human material requisite for commercial success. 
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A dispassionate view of the Reformation tempts one to the 
opinion that its most important and lasting consequence was 
to create a dualism between the bible and the church. There¬ 
after men were divided according as they put their faith in a 
book or in an institution. If in the first, they were likely to 
seek for guidance in the divinely-inspired text of the Scrip¬ 
tures ; ever5rwhere the message seemed so plain, the injunction 
so emphatic that each man became his own theologian, and a 
bewildering variety of sects and creeds was the inevitable con¬ 
sequence. If in the second, men were encouraged to sur¬ 
render the prerogative of individual judgement, to submit to 
the guidance of an expert and professional priesthood, and to 
acquiesce in the beautiful ritual of an ancient church. In the 
one, religion is a personal and intimate experience, and the 
sermon is the normal vehicle of communication whereby the 
clergy resolve the difficulties of the layman; in the other, 
religion is more definitely humanized, and its problems are 
mitigated by the ministrations of an organization which claims 
to be endowed with miraculous powers. The two facts in 
the religious life of to-day are the continued popularity of the 
bible, and the steadily increasing strength of the Roman 
Catholic Church. A consequence of the first is the greater 
number of distinctive ‘ movements ’ within Protestant com¬ 
munities, all intended to revive and reincarnate the essential 
spirit of Christ’s teaching j a proof of the second is the steady 
migration to Rome of men who, having failed to achieve 
spiritual peace by the exercise of their intellectual faculties, 
decide on a partial surrender of these faculties to the safe¬ 
keeping of a church. 

The organized Protestant churches are bound to suffer by 
these two movements, and already they have lost much of the 
distinctiveness which marked their foundation; for few of 
them insist on rigid dogmas, they all encourage a high ethical 
standard, and they are distinguished by a toleration and 
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enlightenment such as was unknown to their founders. 
The average Lutheran or Calvinist is a better man than either 
Luther or Calvin, though he may have no suspicion of this 
fact. The Reformation is still the theme of active and even 
acrimonious debate among theologians ; it is still described 
from the different points of view of sects and churches, and is 
studied mainly by those who have already made up their 
minds ; but otherwise, it is of little more than historical inter¬ 
est, and men still do good in spite of the excesses which may 
have marked the faith which they profess. Among educated 
men at least there is a recognition of the fact that conduct is 
as important as creed, and the future may see only two distinct 
religious denominations in Europe and America—Bible-Read- 
ers and Roman Catholics. The one will continue to evolve 
multifarious creeds from a wonderful book, the other will 
maintain his allegiance to an equally wonderful institution. 
The State will intervene to prevent the excesses of both. The 
philosophers among us must admit that so long as the instinct 
of worship is dominant in man, so long will that instinct find 
expression in many different ways. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Very full bibliographies will be found in the first two volumes 
of The Cambridge Modern History. 

Good, short accounts of the Renaissance will be found in E. 
Sichel, The Renaissance (Home University Library, 1914) : J. D. 
Eymon and S. L. Bensusan, The Renaissance and its Makers (1913) : 
R. A. Taylor, 0/ the Italian Renaissance (1924), and W. H. 

Pater, The Renaissance (1924). Of the older books, the History 
of the Italian Renaissance (7 vols., 1897-8) and the Life of Michael- 
•angelo Buonarotti (2 vols., 1893), by John Addington Symonds, 
may still be consulted with profit. Reference may also be made 
to J, E. Sandys, Short History of Classical Scholarship (1915); 
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P. S. Allen, The. Age of Erasmus; C. J. Holmes, The Tarn and 
the Lake, thoughts on Life in the Italian Renaissance (1913). The 
later volumes of Mandel Cieighton’s History of the Papacy (6 vols., 
1897) contain much valuable information about the subject. Of 
original autliorities, the Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini (good 
translation in Everyman’s Library) should be read. 

It is more difficult to suggest books for the Reformation, as 
most of the books on tins subject are written from the point of 
view of one church or sect. Examples of skilful omission, special 
pleading and even deliberate falsehood are to be found in many 
histories or studies of the Reformation. Of the scholarly books 
H. S. Denifle, Luther et le Lutheranisme (1910) and J. MacKinnon, 
Luther and the Reformation (4 vols., 1925—31), may be recom¬ 
mended. T. M. Lindsa5'’s History of the Reformation (2 vols., 
1903) and H. Grisar’s Luther (1913) expound the Protestant and 
the Catholic point of view respectively, a fact which has often 
to be supplied as a corrective. Ranke’s History of the Popes 
(English edition, 3 vols., 1907) is witliout religious bias. Refer¬ 
ence might also be made to Cardinal Gasquet, The Eve of the 
Reformation (1900)5 F. Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers (1911)5 
H. Wace, The Principles of the Reformation 5 P. Hume Brown, 
John Knox (1895) 5 and W. Walker, John Calvin (1906). A 
valuable source book is that of B. Kidd, Documents of the Conti¬ 
nental Reformation (1911). 
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Opinion of a French Roman Catholic 

“II y a de tels projets, d’un si grand eclat et d’une consequence si 
vaste, qui font parler les hommes si longtemps, qui font tant esperer 
ou tant ciaindre selon les divers inter^ts des peuples, que tome la gloire 
et toute la fortune d’un hommc y sont commises. II ne pent pas avoir 
sur la scene avec un si tel appareil poiu" se retirer sans rien dire, quelques 
affreux perils qu’il I’entame, le moindre mal pour lui est de la manquer. 
... O temps ! O mceurs ! O siecle rempli des mauvais examples 
ou le crime domine ! ou il triomphe 1 Un homme (Guillaume de Nassau) 
dit: ‘ Je passerai la mer, je depouillerai mon p&re de son patrimonie, 
je le chasser, lui, sa femme, son heritier, de ses terres et de ses Ftats ’; 
et, comme il I’a dit, il I’a fail. . . . Qui pourrait voir des choses si 
tristes avec des yeux sec et une ame tranquille i" ” 

La Bruyere (1645-1696). 

Sur les JugementSf 1688. 

(Reference is to the English Revolution of 1688.) 

Opinion of an English Protestant 

“ What do angry men ail to rail so against moderation ? Doth it 
not look as if they -were going to some scurvy extreme that is too 
strong to be digested by the considering part of mankind ? These 
arbitrary methods, besides the injustice of them, are (God be thanked !) 
very unskilful too, for they fright the birds by talking so loud, from 
coming into the net tliat is laid for them. When men agree to rifle 
a house they seldom give warning or blow a trumpet.” 

Lord Halifax (1644-1695). 

Character of a Trimmer, 1699. 

Opinion of a French Republican, 1830 

“ James II had built a few chapels, had exhibited the Catholic surplice 
to the people of London, had had the satisfaction of publicly attending 
Mass; and whilst he crossed the sea, a fugitive, a free Parliament, as 
a lesson for the future, was inscribing in the records of England this 
memorable note ; ‘ James II, King of England, by violating by the 
advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons the fundamental laws, has 
abdicated the government.’ ” 

Jean Baptiste Nicolas Aemand Carrel. 

The Counter-Revolution in England (1830). 
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WILLIAM III AND THE REVOLUTION OF 1688 

I 

IMPORTANCE OF THE REVOLUTION—TWO OPINIONS 

I T is always difficult and dangerous to describe isolated 
episodes of history—difficult, because every event, 
however neatly labelled, must be the result of causes 
that are involved, far-reaching, and obscure, and dangerous 
because to consider one episode as if it were detached from 
all the other episodes that have built up the story of a nation 
is misleading in that it gives a false perspective. There are, 
however, some great events of history that have been so per¬ 
sistently dramatized, sentimentalized, used to strengthen party 
propaganda or to fan religious zeal, that, heavily enriched by 
tradition and the inventions of the poet and the novelist, they 
remain familiar by name even to those who care nothing for 
the forces that went to produce them and who know nothing 
of the men who were their protagonists. 

One of the most conspicuous of these in English history is 
the Revolution of 1688, which was not only an outwardly 
exciting, dramatic, and romantic episode, calculated to remain 
long in the memory of men, but also of considerable political 
importance, both to this island and to Europe. The same 
cannot be claimed for other events dear to the popular imagina¬ 
tion—for instance, the over-written revolts of 1715 and 1745 
were of no political significance whatever and the story of 
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England -would have been unaltered if the Duke of Monmouth, 
to whom so many enthusiastic books have been devoted, had 
never been born. 

But the upheaval of 1688 did introduce not only changes in 
our constitution, but even in our mode of thought and in our 
habit of life, the effects of -which are still felt to-day. National 
pride is fond of the phrase “ the Age of Anne ”, but most of the 
achievements usually credited to the brief reign of that amiable 
nonentity had at least their foundation in the years 1688-1702. 

The Duke of Marlborough, ruler of the camp and cabinet, 
and his wife, ruler of the closet, carried out the foreign policy 
of William III of Orange and the domestic ideals of Mary II. 
These two people and those whom they encouraged, left a 
very definite impress both on England’s position abroad and 
on her behaviour at home, none the less strong because it is 
often ignored. Also, as far as this is ever possible in relating 
history, it is possible to make a line of demarcation between 
the reign of James II and that of his successors and to treat the 
revolution of 1688 as both a momentous and a separate event. 
It is not, however, very easy to do this -without devoting more 
space to considering the conditions and characters which pro¬ 
duced the abrupt end of the male Stewart dynasty than could 
be spared in a brief essay. 

Until recently, the almost unchallenged view was held by 
historians and laymen alike that the Revolution of 1688 -was 
indeed, as Edmund Burke proclaimed, “ great and glorious ”. 
It was represented, very simply, as an heroic effort on the part 
of noble-minded patriots to resist the crimes and errors of a 
besotted tyrrant, and as the final adjustment of that English 
Constitution which then became so near perfection as to serve 
as a model for the world. Many Whig historians give the 
impression, perhaps unconsciously, that this Revolution, 
proudly proclaimed as “ bloodless ”, resulted in the formation 
of a model state that expanded smoothly along lines of pro- 
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gress until it culminated in the bland triumphs of Victoria, 
beyond which human felicity, in the opinion of these enthu¬ 
siasts, could scarcely reach. 

Children’s lesson books of the middle and latter part of 
last century gravely enjoined on the little readers the duty of 
thanking God for the privileges they enjoyed as free-horn 
English boys and girls who had inherited their comfort and 
liberty from ancestors, who, with divine help, made an end of 
“ brass money, wooden shoes, the Pope and the King of 
France in 1688 Tltis naive viewpoint was, no doubt, sin¬ 
cere, and contained some truth, but it should be remembered 
that when such books were written the ruling dynasty and the 
dominant classes were the direct result of 1688 and that these 
powerful influences had done all they could to extol the event 
that had given them eminence and wealth. Chairs of History 
at the Universities were founded with the sole object of en¬ 
forcing the Whig side of the question, and the scholars who 
occupied these posts made it as difficult to realize the Roman 
Catholic and Stewart ideals and aims as it was difficult to gain an 
understanding of the Plantagenets under the rule of the Tudors. 

The losing side was, as usual, not only beaten, but silenced 
and misrepresented, and the winning side garnished with all 
possible virtues by those who enjoyed the fruits of the failure 
of the first and the success of the second. Not that there was 
often much tendency to praise William of Orange; with the 
notable exceptions of Hallam, Macaulay, and Seeley, the 
foreign Prince was dismissed with lukewarm admiration—^his 
chief fault being that he was not an Englishman. But for the 
native patriots, men who were the spiritual heirs of the Hamp- 
dens, the Vanes, the Sidneys, the Russells, the highest en¬ 
comiums were reserved. Whig and Protestant writers found 
glowing themes for their pens in tlieir description of the preser¬ 
vation of the liberties of England through the noble action of 
the Bishops, the single-minded endeavours of self-sacrificing 
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statesmen, and the just indignation and courageous resistance 
of the people. To them it was a plain and impressive story. 
James II was a fool, a tyrant, a bigot ; he attempted, clumsily, 
illegally, and with gross cruelty to interfere with the liberties of 
England, so dearly if somewhat vaguely cherished in the breast 
of every Englishman since Magna Carta (in the opinion of 
the nineteenth century falsely important), and he endeavoured 
to overturn the Anglican Church, the country’s considered 
choice of Faith, in favour of Roman Catholicism, for ever 
associated in the mind of the people with the fires of the Marian 
persecutions, and to introduce into the heart of native politics 
those Jesuits considered hatefully typical of deceit, treachery, 
idolatry, and darkly mysterious intrigue. 

From these dangers, which nearly overwhelmed the inde¬ 
pendence of England and almost destroyed the properties and 
imperilled the lives of her inhabitants, the country was saved 
by the pure patriotism and unselfish zeal of her Protestant 
leaders, backed by the courage and common sense of the people. 
These saviours of their country invited the assistance of a 
Prince, the Champion of Protestantism, who also satisfied the 
English sense of law and order by being the husband of the 
heiress to the Crown and himself the nearest Prince of the 
Blood. The historians of this school were able, with justifi¬ 
able complacency, to relate the complete success of this daring 
move, the ignoble flight of the rejected King, and the triumph¬ 
ant installation of the nation’s choice as the first constitutional 
monarch, together with the restoration of the religion, the rights 
and privileges so terribly endangered and so valiantly rescued. 

The story, which was not without its epic outline, then 
went on to relate the arduous war that resulted as the French 
King’s championship of the Stewarts, the domestic troubles 
that could not however shake the-steadfast national spirit, the 
final disposal of the discrowned tyrant at a glorious victory 
which had a second merit, that of once more teaching Ireland 
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her place, the magnificent defeat of Louis XIV’s naval power, 
together with such civilized benefits as a milled coinage, the 
Bank of England, consols, toleration for the Nonconformists, 
Bible Societies, decent public behaviour for gentlewomen and 
the coming into fashion of those virtues hitherto considered 
dull and dowdy. 

Having thus disposed of the Great Deliverer (not without 
some regret for his foreign friends and dry manners—^it was 
felt that he hardly valued highly enough the honour done him 
by England) and the Glorious Revolution, the Whig historian 
proceeded, with an obvious sense of satisfaction, to the gratify¬ 
ing successes and undeniable splendours of the Augustan Age, 
which were genuine home products. Even about “ Brandy¬ 
faced Nan”, the pious Whig chronicler was ready to murmur, 
“ A poor thing, but mine own ”. 

So in these succinct, straightforward accounts of 1688 and 
the results, national pride, the popular point of view, the 
political convictions of the majority, tradition and loyalty to 
the House of Hanover were alike served. 

The day came when these motives no longer swayed the 
historian and when a powerful section of opinion, long- 
suppressed or ignored, found a voice. We then were shown 
the reverse of the medal and discovered that there was a very 
keen defence available for what had seemed indefensible, and a 
very keen difference of opinion where no such difference had 
seemed possible. 

Roman Catholics, passionate advocates of that odd-cult 
known as the ‘ Romaunt ’ of the Stewarts, more or less im¬ 
partial workers who were tired of the old pompous formulae 
and the old, threadbare catchwords, lively, inquisitive writers, 
eager to reverse established, historical judgements for the mere 
love of the paradoxical and the new, gave us very different 
pictures of an event that had been almost sacrosanct in the 
opinion of our ancestors. James II, we then learned, was not 
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only far from being a tyrant and a bigot, he was a man with 
the interests of his country passionately at heart and sincerely 
anxious for religious toleration. Foully betrayed by the 
machinations of men who could not appreciate his lofty ideal¬ 
ism and undermined by the sly intrigues of his ambitious 
son-in-law, the unfortunate monarch lost his throne, purely 
through the crimes of others and because of his fidelity to an 
hereditary Faith. Some writers even portrayed James II as 
a saint and a martyr, one too involved in an ecstasy of mysti¬ 
cism to be able to deal with the craft of lesser men, and they 
pointed to the sackcloth and ashes of his last days in triumphant 
vindication of their contention. 

There is much material with which to heighten this view of 
the dethroned monarch-—the facts that one daughter took his 
crown and another forsook him, the desertion of men like 
John Churchill, who owed him much and in whom he had 
trusted, the callous double dealing of men like Sunderland, to 
whom he had confided his affairs, the old man’s despair, 
bewilderment, and piteous clinging to his morsel of the true 
Cross—all these details have been used very effectively by the 
champions of James II. Nor have they failed to use the 
romantic incidents of the young Queen huddling her baby 
to her breast in the dark and cold on Whitehall Stairs, waiting 
for French chivalry to rescue her from a nation of boors, 
the fallen King stopped in his flight and roughly mauled by 
fishermen in mistake for a “ hatchet-faced Jesuit ”, or the 
still more poignant episode, so galling to English pride, when 
the King of England’s sleep was disturbed by foreign guards 
taking the place of his own soldiery at his Palace gates. 

The character of the Protestant hero or Great Deliverer 
does not, as may be expected, shine in the eyes of those who 
extol the man whom he displaced. He was, they declared, 
actuated by the basest ambition, cloaked by a prudish display 
of piety; he gained his ends by duplicity of the meanest sort, 
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and was only successful because he agreed to accept the Crown 
shorn of its fairest prerogatives and because he was useful as a 
figurehead for the rogues who engineered the Revolution. 
These Tory or Romanist writers also pour contempt on the 
Englishmen who brought about this crisis, describing them as 
members of a new, powerful, money-made class who feared 
for their own estates and honours, and engineered the down¬ 
fall of James 11 for ignoble ends which they disguised by 
popular catchwords likely to’receive the approbation of the 
common man. 

In the opinion of this school of writers, then, the “ Great 
and Glorious ” Revolution was a sordid affair and “ the Great 
Deliverer ” a paltry adventurer, using the pretence of the public 
good to gratify private ambition and employing the most 
odious treachery to this end. In brief, they consider that all 
the virtue, nobility, and sincerity was on the side of the deposed 
King and that remnant of the aristocracy who remained faithful 
to him in his downfall. 

This latter school of historians has been no more scrupulous 
in emphasizing its points than were the Whig writers whose 
glaring partiality their opponents so fiercely attacked. Ex¬ 
amples of violent bias, almost incredible in scholars of intelli¬ 
gence, occur on each side of the question, and neither the 
defenders of the Revolution, nor those who abuse it, hesitate 
to employ half-truths, suppression of evidence, and bitter 
personal invective as to the reputations of those who have 
long since been unable to reply, special pleading, and emo¬ 
tional appeal. 

The labours of these zealots, who are often brilliant advo¬ 
cates, masters of party tactics, and extremely able writers of 
political pamphlets, have much obscured the issues and caused 
the plain man to wonder what sort of truth it is that can be so 
variously and with such plausibility, represented. Loose 
thinking, fanaticism, carelessness, sheer spite, and dishonest 
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faking or ignoring of material disfigure too many of the pages 
that re-tell this episode of history. 

There remain the excellent academic histoiries written by 
men who had no personal interest in the causes or ideals that 
so excite some writers, and it is to these that we must turn if 
we wish to regain our sense of balance upset by the diatribes 
of those hag-ridden by obsessions, or to satisfy our sense of 
justice irritated by the sentimental and hysterical outpourings 
of those who have set an idol up and must champion it, even 
against all reason and commonsense. The official historians 
have the fault of their virtues in a certain frigid traditionalism, 
that, while impartial and unprejudiced, tends to repeat dis¬ 
interestedly former judgements without either investigation or 
enthusiasm. 

The history text-books, put into the hands of young scholars, 
for instance, do tend to present stereotyped characters and 
scenes from which vitality is lacking and which are often 
marred by definite distortion, due, not to the maltreatment 
of fact, but to a certain boredom felt by the writer and com¬ 
municated to the reader. It is not easy to find an account of 
such an event as the Revolution of 1688 ffiat is not either the 
work of a bigot, blinded by his own ardour, or that of a 
scientific historian faintly disgusted by dead politics. 

We may hope, however, that, with all the material available, 
one of our modern men of letters who know so well how to 
write both with impartiality and zest, will give us a history of 
William III and of 1688 that will put that curious personality 
and that familiar but so often mishandled event in true pro¬ 
portions and proper perspective. 

Such a writer will draw both on the Whig and Tory writers, 
on Protestant and Roman Catholic authorities, on the pane¬ 
gyrics of the admirers of William III and on those of James H, 
and on the handsomely documented labours of professional 
historians, and so, using his own acumen and judgement, he 
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will arrive at some more or less truthful picture of happenings 
that have caused such impassioned controversy but which 
are, surely, now sufficiently distant to be regarded by all save 
the zealot with an impartial detachment. 


II 

THE MEANING OF THE REVOLUTION 

To the serious student of humanity the interest of all revo¬ 
lutions must largely he in the question as to whether they are 
the result of a resolute and prearranged attempt on the part of 
thoughtful men to better, or change, a social system that has 
proved a failure, or whether they are more or less meaningless 
disturbances provoked by adventurers for their own advantage. 
To this large question those who are peculiarly interested in the 
story of England, may add another of local import—have the 
various revolts and revolutions that have marked our annals 
been the fruit of the heroic efforts of large-minded patriots 
that have developed the nation along lines of steady progress, 
or have they been chance upheavals caused by the intrigues of 
unscrupulous politicians or the resistances of individual classes 
who have feared attacks on their wealth or privileges ? 

The answers to these problems are not likely to be much in 
dispute. It is hardly to be denied that at least the majority 
of revolutions are not the work of good and noble men and 
do not proceed on idealistic lines, and that our own changes 
of government did not result from the indignation of patriots 
wounded by the cries of an oppressed people nor from the 
inspiration of lofty-minded idealists dreaming of Utopias, but 
from the complicated motives and involved chicanery of classes 
and individuals working for their own private gain or venting 
selfish discontents. 

In the ranks of the poor and simple, in the humble men of 
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the Peasants’ Revolt, in the followers of the Warbecks and 
Simnels, in the rustics of Sedgemoor, in the Highlanders in 
1715 and 1745, might have been found single-mindedness, 
faith, and pure intentions—^in their leaders, seldom or never. 

The Revolution of 1688 had for so long such praise and 
acclaim because it was so successful and because we have not 
very substantially altered the constitution then accepted by 
King, Parliament, and, tacitly, by the people. It did produce a 
certain settlement of national government that has held good 
ever since, and for that reason was for long venerated by most 
Englishmen, and commands, even to-day, a certain measure 
of respect from the orthodox. Rightly so, it would seem, for 
it may reasonably be argued that what a people have left 
untouched for two hundred and fifty years is more or less to 
their taste—or at least, to the taste of those classes who have 
the power to effect changes. 

The ugliest result of the Revolution—the spiteful laws 
against Roman Catholics (though these were not nearly as 
severe as they might have been)—^was effaced over a hundred 
years ago, and with the exception of this there was little in 
tliis adjustment of our government that was to be so durable, 
that was not based on that most solid of foundations— 
common sense. This steady structure that the Revolution 
of 1688 left us was further strengthened by the importation— 
by some fantastic shuffling of hereditary clailns^—^of foreign 
princes who had neither the ambition nor the abilities to cause 
serious trouble. As such general satisfaction was given by the 
Revolution (witness the utter failure of the various attempts 
of the last of the Stewarts to disturb England), it might be 
assumed that the Whig writers were correct in claiming it to 
be the work of genuine lovers of their country, supremely 
anxious for her good. It wiU be discovered, however, on a 
close inspection of the facts, that the Tory writers are not 
without some truth in their vehement assertions tliat the 
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organizers of the train of events that finally disposed of the 
House of Stewart were not only dishonest men but an un¬ 
pleasant set of scoundrels. 

How, then, did they come to accomplish a work that was 
so lasting and useful, and what was the temper of the people 
whom they beguiled into accepting it, and what were the 
positions and characters of the two Kings dejure and de facto, 
who, the first by his failings, and the second for ulterior 
motives, played into the hands of these clever adventurers 


ENGLAND fROM 1603-^THE HOUSE OF STEWART 

To understand this we must glance back very briefly at 
the history of England to the year 1603, It was then, by an 
odd chance, that the first Stewart King ascended the English 
Throne, His claim came twice through the female side and 
had been so desperately disputed by so many factions that he 
had only maintained it by acquiescing in the execution of his 
mother from whom it came, and by years of miserable truck¬ 
ling to the last of the Tudors. He was grotesquely unfitted 
for the monarchy after which he gaped so avidly, and is not 
admired even by the most fervent eulogists of his House. 
There is at least a chance that he was the son of an obscure 
Italian adventurer; if he was legitimate he had inherited none 
of that famous beauty and charm which went so far in cover¬ 
ing up the defects of the Stewarts. 

This family have been sentimentalized and extolled to an 
astonishing degree. Their attraction for the romancists seems 
to consist in their misfortunes, which were largely their own 
fault. The succession of rulers produced by the marriage of 
Marjorie Bruce and Walter Stewart, parents of the first Stewart 
King, Robert II (1316-1390), shows several agreeable per¬ 
sonalities who met the violent ends usually meted out to the 
chieftains of barbaric peoples, and one notable man, James IV, 
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who was, however, so little of a statesman as to risk serious 
issues on a chivalrous gesture. 

Flodden Field is a superb subject for balladry, but is a 
sad proof of the incapacity of the monarch who fell there. 
Sir David Lindsay, in addressing verses to James IV, recited 
his accomplishments, and then added—“ with all this, sir, 
learn to be a king This was a lesson that none of the 
Stewarts, with the exception, in a certain sense^ of Charles II, 
ever did learn. 

An ineffective Prince, James V, bequeathed his unstable 
Crown to his daughter, Mary, whose story, essentially painful 
and sordid, has received more attention than that of most 
other famous women, until it glitters with all the splendour 
of what is known as romance. Shorn of the muddled fancy 
and loose traditions that cluster round her name, the false 
dazzle of poetry and fiction, the tale of this Stewart Queen 
has an ugly, vulgar flavour and is far more disgusting than 
entrancing. 

Her claims to the English throne, which finally cost her 
her life, brought the Stewarts to EngUnd. They had nothing 
of the ability of the Plantagenets or the Tudors—there was 
never a Henry II, an Edward I, a Henry VII, among them, 
and it is difficult to understand why they have evoked such 
enthusiasm—an enthusiasm sometimes amounting to a cult 
or an idolatry. They were probably no worse than the con¬ 
temporary sovereigns abroad, but not any better, and of the 
four who sat on the English throne, two were completely 
without the almost fabulous charm, wit, and fascination for 
which this family has such an astonishing reputation. Charles I 
was respectable, well-meaning, and governed with as much 
ability as most Kings of England, but lost his throne through 
his infringement of the privileges of the wealthy middle- 
classes and his use of shifty policies that played into the hands 
of his opponents. 
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The people soon discovered, however, that they preferred 
the tyranny of the regal tax-gatherers to the tyranny of the 
Republican soldiery, and the recall of Charles II (1630-1685) 
greatly pleased the majority of the nation, who had certainly 
found both Puritanism and a military autocracy highly 
objectionable. 

The restored monarch was one of the most attractive of 
his family, a gracious and agreeable man of the world, intelli¬ 
gent, witty, and shrewd, of some culture and endowed with 
that gay tolerance and that sense of comedy that make the 
perfect companion. He has been over-popularized in the 
wrong way by the gossip writers of generations, whose avid 
interest in the meagre details available about his kept women 
has obscured the more important aspects of his character, 

Anything in the nature of “ chroniques scandakuses ” always 
attains disproportionate importance in the estimation of the 
uneducated, and though a most distinguished modern historian 
writes of " the foul heart and evil mind of Charles II ” and 
gravely tells us that he “ debauched a whole generation ”, it 
is surely doubtful whether his example much affected more 
than a few of his subjects or in anything altered the national 
character. The failure of Oliver Cromwell’s fanatic laws 
against vice had proved once more that it is impossible to 
legislate for good morals, though good policing will enforce 
good manners. The English people, supposed to have been 
so sorely corrupted by Charles II, quickly adopted at least an 
outward decorum when the atmosphere of the Court changed, 
and under William III and Anne were as well behaved as 
they had been under Elizabeth or Charles I. 

Charles II was a clever politician and an adept at managing 
internal affairs, though he was too much of a philosopher to 
take a very keen zest in statesmanship as long as his own desires 
were gratified. “ It will all be the same a hundred years 
hence ” might have been a suitable summing up of his atti- 
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tude. His lack of moral purpose and of moral strength led 
him into several disgraceful actions, but it had some justifica¬ 
tion. It is only fair, when considering him, to recall that 
sheet of blank paper he signed and sent to the Parliament in a 
desperate attempt to save his father. That was not the action 
of a cynic or a rogue, and if Charles afterwards developed a 
worldly indifferentism tltat often verged on dishonesty and 
trickery, it is obvious that his early experiences might easily 
have made him a far worse man than he was. 

This kindly, skilful prince, after failing to secure a Catholic 
revival that would have swept away the last relics of a Puritan¬ 
ism that he found so odious, concentrated on a French alliance 
as a safeguard against another possible rebellion, and then, 
on the realization of his own continued lack of legitimate issue, 
on preserving the throne for the brother whom he was the 
first to recognize as most unlikely to keep it. As regards the 
causes of 1688, the most important events of the reign of 
Charles II (apart from the character and career of James him¬ 
self) are the King’s dependence on Louis XIV that prevented 
England from joining any alliance against France; and the 
marriage of Mary Stewart, then heiress to the English Crown, 
to the grandson of Charles I, William of Orange, the man 
whose life-work it was to build up a coalition against the 
Bourbons and who passionately desired English adherence to 
his schemes. 

The marriage of William and Mary was very naturally 
detestable to James, then Duke of York, a zealous Roman 
Catholic who had a deep antipathy against the country, the 
ideals, the religion, and the character of his sister’s son. 

Charles II himself had been dubious about this scheme, but 
had given way before the insistence of the bridegroom, the 
intrigues of Danby, and the desire to make a popular gesture 
—the Protestant marriage made a good effect before a people 
continually suspicious of the Pope and the French. 
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There then seemed but little chance of the wife of the King, 
Catherine of Biaganza, or the Duchess of York producing 
living male children (the last lady bore a son, who did not 
live, soon after the marriage), and the prospect that Mary 
would succeed to the throne appeared as certain as it was 
soothing to those (and they were many) who disliked James 
and feared Charles. 

The union that had pleased the two countries (for in the 
United Provinces all save extreme Republicans were gratified 
by the royal marriage of the Stadtholder) promised little per¬ 
sonal happiness to either groom or bride. Mary was an 
ignorant, frivolous, sentimental girl of sixteen, already show¬ 
ing a taste for the coarse pleasures of Whitehall, where 
she had just made her debut in a licentious masque, and 
absorbed in a neurotic schoolgirl friendship with Frances 
Apsley, afterwards Lady Bathurst. She took her enforced 
marriage with a bad grace, and celebrated nuptials, that 
seemed ill-starred indeed, with hysterical scenes of tears and 
lamentations. 

Her cousin had not fascinated her at first sight, and had 
taken no trouble to please his future wife, whom he had 
chosen from obvious reasons of policy. 

Indeed, so tremendously did the marriage strengthen 
William of Orange’s position in England and in Europe, 
so greatly did it increase his importance, socially and politic¬ 
ally, so considerably did it anger Louis XIV, the patron and 
paymaster of Charles 11 and the English Parliament, that it is 
astonishing that it was ever allowed to take place. 

On this one occasion James showed shrewder insight than 
his brother when he obstinately opposed the match that 
brought William of Orange so near the English throne, and 
Charles, for his own interest, paid too high for the Stadt- 
holder’s consent to the Peace of Nymwegen (1678). 
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WILLIAM OF ORANGE (1650-I7O2) 

This marriage was the first important appearance on the 
English scene of the future William III, though he had been to 
England before on a ceremonial and futile visit. He was, by- 
reason of birth, in a peculiar position among the princes of 
Europe, and, by reason of his qualities, in a peculiar position 
among mankind. 

Although he stood further from the English throne than 
his wife, he was of nobler descent. Mary’s mother was a 
commoner of a middle-class family, the Hydes, raised to the 
peerage (the Earldom of Clarendon) by political success, and 
Mary herself had only barely escaped the fate of Monmouth, 
since her parents’ marriage, dishonourable to both of them, 
had been so disputed as only to be saved by the careless tact 
of Charles II. 

It is, therefore, an error to refer, as so many writers do, to 
Mary being of “ superior birth” to her husband. William of 
Orange was descended in the direct male line from William 
the Silent, who was, though bearing an ancient French title, 
the heir of generations of Counts of Nassau, one of whom had 
been Emperor of the West. His mother was Mary, eldest 
daughter of Charles I, and through this proud melancholy 
woman who had died in the first weeks of her brother’s 
restoration, he inherited the claim to English sovereignty, 
derived from Edward the Confessor, that was so much 
respected. 

His title of Orange (though the town and revenues remained 
in the hands of Louis XIV) was ‘'par le Grace de Dku 
that is, an independent sovereignty, so that he acknowledged 
no overlord. He held also several other notable Lordships, 
and owned vast estates and much personal wealth; his most 
precious possession, however, was the extraordinary &me and 
honour that a succession of remarkable men had given to his 
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title, and which he himself had embellished with an even more 
brilliant lustre. 

His widowed mother had borne him in a shrouded, black- 
hung room a year after the execution of her father, Charles I, 
and in the total eclipse of her late husband’s fortune. A 
rash attempt at a coup d’etat against that stolid bulwark of 
moneymakers and mercantile prosperity, Amsterdam, had 
cost the son of Frederic Henry, (the victor of Nieuport and 
one of the finest soldiers of his day) all that the gratitude of the 
Dutch people had showered on the “father of his country ”— 
William I. 

Heir, then, to a double misfortune, born prematurely and 
so delicate that his life was despaired of, William-III of Orange 
seemed to have but a dismal prospect before him in the year 
1650. As a direct result of the ill-judged audacity of William 
II, the office of Stadtholder held by four princes of the House 
of Nassau was abolished, and the very complicated govern¬ 
ment of the United Provinces was administered by an oli¬ 
garchy, at the head of which was Johan de Witt (1625-1672), 
Grand Pensionary of the Province of Holland, who, by 
methods not altogether candid, had made the exclusion of the 
House of Orange from power a condition of the peace with 
Oliver Cromwell (First Treaty of Westminster, 1654). 

The infant Prince, shorn of his ancestral glories, but still 
regarded as their future hope by a large, though for the 
moment, defeated party, was made a “ child of state ” and 
brought up under the personal care of the Grand Pensionary-. 

This statesman was as honest and single-minded a man as 
any who ever entered politics, and he gave himself with earnest 
sincerity to the task of creating a patriotic republican out of 
the heir of Nassau and Stewart. This endeavour, at once 
idealistic and clumsy, was a total failure. The boy, isolated, 
unhappy, strictly trained, cherishing a bitter sense of wrong, 
showed remarkable signs of intellectual precocity that im- 
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pressed all who met him, and an extraordinary firmness of 
character that raised very high the expectations of his numer¬ 
ous adherents. He soon made it perfectly clear that he 
intended to fight, inch by inch, all who opposed a complete 
return of the posts and honours he considered due to his birth. 

His position had been strengthened by the restoration (1660) 
of his uncle, and guardian, Charles II, who, with liis brothers, 
James and Henry, had passed part of his exile on his nephew’s 
estates. Mary had lavishly helped her brothers and had im¬ 
poverished her son’s estates to do so, and Charles showed some 
lukewarm gratitude by half-hearted attempts to assist the son 
of the sister who had almost ruined herself to help him in his 
misery. 

It was not, however, either to the active intrigues of the 
Orange party, to the deep affection of the Dutch for the 
descendant of William the Silent, or to the lazy efforts of his 
royal uncle that the young Prince was to owe his reinstate¬ 
ment to the forfeited honours of his House with the addition 
of more power than any former Stadtholder of Holland had 
ever dreamed of possessing. 


JOHAN DE WITT AND THE RISE TO POWER OF WILLIAM: 

OF ORANGE 

Johan de Witt and his elder brother^ Cornelis de Witt 
(1623-1672), the Admiral, and those associated with him in 
the government were idealists, pacifists, republicans, and men 
of rate integrity, industry and zeal for the public welfare. 
They amassed no personal fortune, grasped' at no personal 
honours, and held themselves, as far as possible, above the 
shifts and tricks employed by all the politicians of Europe. 
Johan de Witt, with his spotless private reputation, his austere 
public life, his stern simplicity, and unbending dignity, affected 
the character of a Roman magistrate—and was almost a sym- 
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bolic figure of incorruptible justice, piety, domestic virtue, 
and patriotic ardour. Cornelis was similar in character, 
though bolder and harsher, and a famous admiral, even among 
the naval officers of a people then master of the sea, and had 
finely distinguished himself in three wars. 

The faults of the Grand Pensionary were obstinacy, narrow¬ 
mindedness, lack of worldly wisdom, and, possibly, self-con¬ 
ceit. He did not, at least, find it easy to admit himself mis¬ 
taken or in the wrong, and his very virtues had that excess 
which shows that lack of humour, of wit, and of sense of 
proportion which so often springs from over self-confidence. 

De Witt’s piety tended to bigotry, his patriotism to party 
politics, his idealism hardened into a stubborn adherence to 
preconceived ideas. Being so passionately a republican he 
deplored deeply the ascendancy gained by the House of 
Orange in the United Provinces, and concentrated all his 
talents on keeping the young Prince and his partisans out of 
any semblance of power. He showed considerable skill in 
dealing with foreign policy, particularly in accommodating 
himself to the violent changes of government in England, and 
he saw Holland through three naval wars—the first Anglo- 
Dutch War (1652-1654), War in the Baltic (1656-1660), the 
Second Anglo-Dutch War (1665-1667)—which were all to 
her advantage and her glory. He also did his best to remain 
on good terms with France, whose King was beginning to 
show signs of that thirst for the revival of the Western Empire 
of Charlemagne that was to convulse Europe for forty years 
(1672-1713). In all his actions this upright man showed that 
“ clear and round dealing ” which Francis Bacon declared “ is 
the honour of man’s nature”. 

Too much of De Witt’s attention, however, was taken up 
by curbing the growing ambition of William of Orange, and 
in checking the intrigues of his numerous adherents. There 
is no doubt that he introduced some personal bitterness into 
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this contest and that he was quite unable to see any good in the 
parties opposed to his own. This feeling the Prince, who had 
during a lonely childhood brooded deeply over his own 
wretched position and the past splendours of his ancestors, 
fiercely returned. Between the middle-aged experienced 
statesman and the youth scarcely free from tutelage, something 
like hatred passed. 

It was the same kind of animosity, at once political and 
personal, as that exchanged between Maurice of Orange and 
Johan van Olden Barneveldt. By the year 1672, it might 
have been clear to an impartial observer that the same country 
could not long continue to hold two such conflicting person¬ 
alities as William of Orange and Johan de Witt. 

A totally unexpected catastrophe soon removed the elder 
man from the scene and put the younger in possession of all 
the power and responsibility that he had longed for since he 
had been able to spell over a history book. Johan de Witt, 
despite his gifts and virtues, committed the one crime never 
pardoned in a statesman—^he failed, and through a blunder. 
He entirely misunderstood the characters of the men who sat 
on the thrones of France and England. The former country, 
which had steadily increased in importance since it was first 
consolidated by the genius of Louis XI, was then ruled by an 
absolute monarch, the third King of the House of Bourbon, 
who had inherited the magnificent organization, the superb 
public service, the wealtli, commerce, security abroad, and 
prosperity at home built up by the great Cardinal Richelieu 
and his successor, the Italian Mazarin. This prince, Louis 
XIV, King of France and Navarre (1638-1715), was a man 
of mediocre intelligence, poor education, and negative per¬ 
sonal qualities ; he was, moreover, obsessed by a vanity and 
bigotry that increased until insanity seemed to dictate his 
policies (Revocation of Edict of Nantes, 1685). 

It might be argued that there was something insane about 
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the invasion of the Netherlands in 1672 for no better reason 
than a desire to show off the armies Louvois had organized, 
and that Turenne and Conde led, and because of offence 
taken at derisive medals and pamphlets struck and issued in 
Holland. 

A miserable and suppressed childhood and a limited fund 
of common sense had given Louis a half-crazy idea of his own 
importance that caused him to irk at the very thought of the 
existence of this prosperous little nation of traders, bankers, 
and farmers who knew so well how to regulate their own 
affairs, and who held such an important place in Europe with 
such impressive dignity. The haughty Prince with mighty 
engines for mischief ready to his wilful hand desired to wipe 
out this ” nation of shopkeepers who smelt of cheese ”. 
When he learned that a medal had been struck showdiig M. 
Van Beuningen, the Dutch Ambassador at Paris, as Joshua 
telling the sun to stop, with obvious reference to his own fancy 
to be known as “ Le Roi Soleil" or “ Phoebus ”, he decided 
that only the devastation of an entire nation could fitly avenge 
the insult. 

The attack that this magnificently equipped King launched 
on the unsuspicious Provinces was one that Johan de Witt 
was totally unprepared to meet. 

The blind trust in his good luck that so often betrays the 
idealist, had let the Grand Pensionary neglect even reasonable 
precautions against a possible war. He had ruled for twenty 
years with ability and honesty five of the Seven Provinces 
(Friesland and Groningen remained staunch to their Stadt- 
holders of an elder branch of the House of Nassau) and held 
his own in the extremely difiicult Epropean situation; but 
he had made no provision whatever for such a catastrophe 
as now befell a people who had been unmolested, comfortable, 
and prosperous since they had finally shaken free from Philip II 
nearly a hundred years before, and who considered themselves 
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secured by the Peace of Westphalia. Johan de Witt trusted 
in the good faith of England, nominal ally of the Provinces 
by the Triple Alliance (1668) and he did not know of the 
secret Treaty of Dover (1670) nor guess at the callous betrayal 
that Charles II was intending. Sweden, the third member of 
the Alliance, also unexpectedly deserted De Witt. 

The Dutch armies that under Maurice and Frederic Henry 
had formed the foremost military schools of Europe and won 
victory after victory were almost non-existent, the fortifica¬ 
tions had been neglected, the people, after two generations of 
peace, were utterly untrained for modern warfare to which all 
their interests and tastes were opposed. It was inevitable, in 
these circumstances, that the panic resultant on a rapid foreign 
invasion (without a declaration of war) which the country 
was helpless to withstand, should quickly culminate in a violent 
revolution. 

The French under Cond^, shouting “ Death to the ver¬ 
min ! ” entered the country by the famous passage of the 
Rhine (termed by Napoleon I “ a fourth-rate military exploit ”), 
and at once occupied the whole Province of Utrecht. 

The people, happy and prosperous under Johan de Witt 
but faced by utter ruin through organized robbery and murder 
on an overwhelming scale (Louis’s much-advertised campaign, 
stripped of all the laurels, gilding, the Te Deums and Court 
panegyrics, was merely an act of banditry) blamed their 
unlucky representative for their plight. 

Nor did the Orange party, representing the aristocracy, the 
professional soldiers, and many of the wealthy burghers, fail 
to point out the empty arsenals and hollow granaries, the 
decayed forts, the skeleton regiments, the miserable remnant 
of the superb fighting equipment created and fostered by the 
House of Orange. Also, though the charge of corruption 
against the government was unjust, it was true that many of 
the merchants, supporters of De Witt, had been unable, either 
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too confident or too careless, to resist selling to France salt¬ 
petre, lead, and other materials of war which were to be used 
for their own destruction. 

De Witt was therefore, not unreasonably, accused of 
neglect, of nepotism—too many of his incapable relations were 
in official posts—and, finally, in the popular anguish, as town 
after town fell before the march of the finest troops in the 
world, of selling his country to France. 

In a panic of excitement, the man who had been for so long 
esteemed and trusted, was cast from office, while supreme 
power in field and cabinet was given to the Prince who had 
for the twenty-two years of his life been painstakingly kept 
in the background. Political agitators, inspired by De Witt’s 
enemies, helped to fan the flame that, at the touch of personal 
peril, sprang from the long-smouldering discontents against 
the party in power. 

Sir William Temple (1628-1698) had some while before 
noted a growing restlessness against the De Witt oligarchy 
—^and thought it only due to “ the desire of those who have 
long been out, to get in”. 

In 1672 more poignant motives inspired the people; they 
felt themselves directly betrayed by the staunch Republican’s 
reversal of the military rule of the House of Orange, if not 
by his acceptance of French gold, and their vengeance was 
swift, crude, and terrible. 

Cornelis de Witt was falsely accused of an attempt to 
assassinate the young Prince, in whose life the very existence 
of the United Provinces seemed bound up. The staunch, 
honest man, who had so valiantly served his country, was put 
to the torture and lodged in the Gevangenpoort at the Hague, 
the hideous prison of the Spanish Inquisition that was a relic 
of Philip IPs rule. 

There, on August 22nd, the fallen statesman, for twenty 
years the most itnpori;ant: man in the country, visited his sick 
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brother; the mob surrounded the prison and became so threat¬ 
ening that the magistrates, with unaccountable cowardice or 
contemptible malice, ordered the withdrawal of Count Tilly’s 
guard. The people then broke into the room where the 
De Witt brothers waited with serene courage the incredible 
atrocity of their end. 

They were dragged out and murdered, with every circum¬ 
stance that the barbaric ignorance of panic cruelty could devise, 
and their bodies were treated with revolting bestiality of an 
unprintable nature. 

William of Orange has been held responsible for this crime, 
or at least approving of it when it was accomplished. This 
will always be a matter for dispute. Orangist agents, notably 
one Michael Tichelear, undoubtedly inflamed the mob, and 
at least one of them drew a life-pension from William’s 
estates ; also it would have been possible for the Prince to 
have come to the Hague and to have calmed the furious 
crowd j and he made no attempt to punish the murderers, 
even by a rebuke, though he dismissed the magistrates “ who 
had not been able to keep order ”. 

Thus much against the young Stadtholder—for him it may 
be argued that the De Witts were so completely ruined that 
they were no longer in his way, and that their deaths brought 
him no advantage. Nor was he of a vindictive nature, but 
remarkably indifferent to personal injuries. He afterwards 
passed his word that he had not been cognizant of the crime, 
and his personal honour was not lightly pledged. 

It may be doubted if, in the chaotic state of the country, 
he could have brought the ringleaders of the murderers to 
justice, or could have prevented the mangled remains of these 
great men being “ swept with a broom into obscure graves ”. 
He may have felt towards Michael Tichelear as his ancestress, 
Mary Stewart, expressed herself about Hamilton of Bothwell- 
haugh when he had assassinated Moray, her half-brother, the 
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Regent—“ I did not command the deed, but Bothwellhaugh 
shall have a pension 

When Johan de Witt had appealed to the Prince to justify 
him against the accusations of peculation, maladministration 
and treachery that were overwhelming him, William had 
replied by a letter that has been considered as ungenerous as 
it was clever. It contained, however, only the truth—the 
young Stadtholder had always bitterly opposed, on the basic 
principles of hatred, all the policies of De Witt and fiercely 
resented the defenceless condition of his country—nor had he 
concealed these feelings. 

He was, therefore, justified in saying so when appealed to 
in this desperate crisis ; he was also correct in adding, with 
that severe disdain that he always applied to popular excite¬ 
ments—“ as to the libels and pamphlets, even I have not been 
exempt from them He was, indeed, to be traduced and 
slandered as unscrupulously and as persistently as any public 
character has ever been, and even now it is not easy to discern 
the real man behind the clamours of party spite. 

Of one thing there can, however, be no doubt, and that is 
his patriotism in 1672. Only the bigoted or the callous could 
deny the epithet “ heroic ” to this, and to those who respond 
to the fascination of unshakable fortitude in the face of 
supreme disaster there is something peculiarly moving about 
the entry of the forlorn young Prince on the sordid scene of 
European politics. 

All the incidents of his rise to power were highly dramatic 
—indeed, his whole life was extraordinary, romantic and tragic, 
full of action, important events and swift changes of fortune. 
About his character was an air of greatness not to be discerned 
in any other public man of his day. This is to be ascribed 
to the fact that he and he alone did not stand for merely 
personal ambition or personal glory, but for some absolute 
ideal, which he describes again and again as “ la cause cora- 
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tnune ” and for which he was prepared to make endless 
sacrifices. 

This steady adherence to an ideal gives a nobility to his 
entire career-—magnanimous is the epithet best suited to a 
Prince about whom nothing mean or petty is known. “ La 
cause commune ” was the unification of Europe against the 
power of France. 


POSITION OF WILLIAM OF ORANGE FROM 1672 TO 1678 

If there was any germ of statecraft behind the flamboyant 
invasion by Louis XIV of the United Provinces, backed as 
it was, by careful alliances, it was that of attacking eventually 
the Holy Roman Empire, then under the loose and languid 
rule of the Hapsburgs, who were, in the opinion of Louis XIV, 
wearing the Imperial diadem that was his own due. Briefly, 
the aim of the Bourbon was to overrun Europe, crushing out 
Protestantism in his stride, and the aim of William of Orange 
was to prevent him. Seldom can a task have seemed more 
hopeless than this appeared in 1672. 

William was not, however, as he was so often represented, 
merely “ The Protestant Hero ”—“ a man raised up by God 
. . . whom He had made strong for Himself” as Bishop 
Burnet foolishly thought him to be. His aims were political 
mote than religious ; he desired toleration for all creeds and 
security for his own, but he was allied, during nearly the 
whole of his life, to the Emperor and the ICing of Spain j some 
■of his earliest companions in arms and firmest friends, Lor¬ 
raine, Montecuculi, Vaudemont were Roman Catholics, and 
in 1688, by dint of incessant tact and unswerving patience, he 
stood higher in the regard of the Pope, Innocent IS, than did 
either Louis XIV or James II, and was able to gain the tacit 
assent of the Vatican to the dethronement of a fanatic Roman 
■Catholic. 
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It may well be argued that a truly lofty and philosophic 
mind would not have devoted itself with such zest to mundane 
affairs and that a wider view would have discerned no particular 
reason for checking the Bourbons since their rule was likely 
to be as good as that of any other potentate or ruling combina¬ 
tion of parties; it may also be contended that Calvinism was 
not an admirable creed worthy of fighting for, nor the inde¬ 
pendence of the United Provinces worth involving Europe 
in war after war to preserve. 

If, however, a statesman takes this long view he is apt 
either to become, like Charles 11 , cynically indifferent to the 
way things drift, or, like Sir William Temple, to retire in 
disdain to peach-growing and essay-writing. 

“ The government of the world is a great thing ; but it is 
a very coarse one, too, compared with the fineness of specula¬ 
tive knowledge,” meditated Lord Halifax. 

William III cast no such scornful disinterested glance on 
the mundane scene into which he made so tempestuous an 
entry in 1672. He was passionately of his own time, deeply 
concerned in the events taking place about him, painfully 
serious in his approach to religion, politics, and those abstrac¬ 
tions—^liberty, patriotism, honour and justice that easy men 
of tlie world are ashamed to take seriously. All that even hiS 
enemies can say against his earnest behaviour in 1672 is that 
he was actuated by ambition and seized the opportunity of 
his country’s downfall for his own advantage. 

There may be some truth in this accusation; it is almost 
impossible to decide how far the actions of any man are 
inspired by personal and how far by public motives. 

William III certainly demanded full powers and complete 
trust from the alarmed people who turned to him in despair. 
But once having obtained them, he neither abused the first nor 
betrayed the second. He had ample opportunity and tempta¬ 
tion to do so. When he rose to eminence at the age of twenty- 
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one he found himself Captain General of a small army miser¬ 
ably equipped and disorganized, falling back from frontiers 
already in the hands of the enemy; first magistrate of a state 
confused by an invasion and distracted by a revolution, a 
Prince with royal connexions—^Louis XIV was his second 
cousin, and Louis’s ally, Charles II, his uncle—who was the 
chief magistrate of a republic and sole commander of her 
defences. 

His task seemed in the eyes of his contemporaries ludicrously 
hopeless. The Dutch themselves had no spirit of resistance 
left and were for accepting any humiliating terms Louis might 
deign to fling them. Nor was William regarded by either of 
the two Kings as offensive. They considered that he too had 
been wronged by the insolent burghers, bankers, and trades¬ 
people for whom they were preparing so grievous a punish¬ 
ment. Louis was willing to be generous to a cadet of his 
own House, and Charles was good-naturedly disposed towards 
his sister’s son. It was suggested that William should sur¬ 
render the few towns left him, and that in return, when France 
dismembered the United Provinces, he should receive out of 
the remnants a little Duchy or Princedom under the sover¬ 
eignty of Louis. This, together perhaps with the baton of a 
Marechal de France and the Itand of one of Louis’s bastard 
daughters, was considered by Louis and Charles very hand¬ 
some provision for a man of their own class, so unfortunately 
involved with Republicans and Puritans. 

William had, however, some very positive qualities, among 
them the rare virtue of patriotism. He really loved his 
country—that precise, neat, handsome and prosperous land 
raised and kept by the incessant labour of her inhabitants 
above the sea—“ the valiant sandbank ” roused in William 
the warmest feelings of pride and affection. He was also 
deeply attached to his hereditary Faith and cherished a keen 
sense of personal honour—sentiments scarcely to be under- 
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stood by his opponents. Added to this was a tenacity of 
purpose, an indomitable fortitude and a stern resolution that 
have seldom been equalled, and that from his first appearance 
on the European scene profoundly impressed the world. 

To these uncommon moral and intellectual qualities (his 
mentality, within the limits of a material range, was of a 
very high order) was joined a courage that nothing could 
shake- A member of that nation which William spent his 
entire energies in fighting, gives this character of the Dutch 
Prince : 

Un prince profond dans ses vues, habille a former des ligues 
et a reunir les esprits . . . plus i craindre encore dans le secret 
du cabinet qu’^ la t^te les armees; un ennemi que la haine du 
nom Franpais avoit rendu capable d’imaginer de grandes choses 
et de les ex^cuter; un de ces genies qui semblent n6s pour mouvoir 
a leur gr6 les peuples et les souverains; un grand homme (Mar- 
sillon, Oraison Fun^bre de M. le Dauphin). 

His behaviour in the crisis of the summer and autumn of 
1673 is best related in the words of contemporaries. 

Sir William Temple, his friend who had always admired 
him, wrote : 

The bait which the French thought could not fail of being 
swallowed by the Prince, and about which tlie utmost artifice 
was employed, was the proposal of making him sovereign of the 
Provinces under the sovereignty of England and France. And, 
to say truth, at a time when so little of the Provinces was left, 
and what remained was under water, and in so imminent a danger 
upon the first frosts of winter, this seemed a lure to which a meaner 
soul than that of the Prince might very well stoop. But he was 
above it, and his answers, always firm, that he would never betray 
a trust that was given him nor ever sell the liberties of his country 
that his ancestors had so long defended. Yet the game he played 
was then considered so desperate that one of his nearest servants 
told me that he had often expostulated it with his master and 
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had asked him at last “ How he intended to live after Holland was 
lost?” 

The Prince replied that he was resolved to live upon the lands 
he had left in Germany, and that he would rather pass his life 
in hunting there than sell his country or his liberty to France at 
any price. 

Of 'William’s situation the Duke of Buckingham, who did 
not know him well or like him at all, wrote, as one of Charles’s 
Commissioners in Holland: 

We lost not time in endeavouring to ease his (William’s) mind 
from the reproaches he made us upon the subject of the war, 
by letting him know in confidence to himself that His Majesty 
(Charles U) would not be brought to begin it till he had con¬ 
ditioned that the Prince should find his account in it ... we 
advised him to bethink himself well not only to remove the war 
out of his country, but to establish himself a sovereignty over 
it, wherein both Kings (Louis and Charles) would secure him 
at home and abroad from all dangers. 

He replied that he liked better the condition of Stadtliolder, 
that they had given him and that he believed himself obliged in 
conscience and honour not to prefer his interest before his obliga¬ 
tion. 

Gilbert Burnet, who admired, but did not understand nor 
much like William, thus describes the English attempt to 
bribe the newly appointed Stadtholder: 

That Prince (William) was so lifted up, tliat he seemed to 
consider the King (Charles) very little. . . . The Duke (Buck¬ 
ingham) at parting, pressed him much to put himself in the King’s 
hands. The Prince cut him short ; he said that his country had 
trusted him and that he would never deceive or betray them for 
any base ends of his own. 

The Duke answered that he was not to think any more of his 
country, for it no longer existed ... and he repeated the words 
often “ Do you not see that it is lost ? ” 
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The Prince said, he saw it was indeed in great danger, but 
there was a sure way never to see it lost, and that was to die in 
the last ditch. 

This expression has passed into the English language, but 
reference is seldom made to its originator. Curiously, too, it 
is meaningless to us, for the reference is to the cutting of 
dykes, the desperate expedient whereby the higher levels of 
Holland had been saved, by flooding the parts below sea- 
level, thus ringing the Province with water as a defence. 
William meant that he would cut one dyke (ditch) after 
another and perish on the last. 

Burnet also describes the young Prince speaking passion¬ 
ately “ to the amazement of all who heard him ” to a packed 
assembly of the States-General, persuading them in an oration 
of “ nearly three hours ” (probably an over-statement) that 
it was possible to defend themselves, even at that desperate 
juncture, this putting “ new life into a country almost dead 
with fear and dispirited with so many losses When affairs 
seemed most desperate the young Stadtholder suggested that 
the entire population should emigrate to America in the mighty 
fleet of trading ships that filled Dutch ports. 

That these speeches and gestures were not mere bravura, 
William proved by his subsequent conduct. Both as a states¬ 
man and a soldier he was successful. He did not achieve 
any spectacular victory, for he was no match for Conde at 
Seneffe (“ Would I had once served under him before serving 
against him ! ”), nor could he retake Maastricht. But with 
the capture of Grave, the fall of Bonn, and the juncture then 
with Montecuculi, the Emperor’s General (1673), who had 
marched from Vienna, the French were definitely checked, 
and, in two campaigns, the young Stadtholder had driven the 
enemy out of the country, consolidated for ever his domestic 
position and become one of the most important factors in 
European politics. 
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The peace (that of Nymwegen, i 6 y 8 ) to which he was 
being forced when he appeared at Whitehall as a suitor 
for his cousin’s hand, was far from being to his liking, but 
it was also far from being as detrimental to the United 
Provinces as the terms Louis had tossed to the States- 
General in 1672. 

William had also made an alliance with Spain, with Frederic 
William, the Great Elector of Brandenburg, his relation by 
marriage, and with the Emperor, ^s well as establishing him¬ 
self a considerable party in England, and already enjoyed the 
honour, as one historian puts it, “ of being the second person¬ 
age in Europe ”—Louis XIV having first place. 

THE CHARACTER OF WILLIAM III 

The Prince who was in this peculiar and important position, 
had a bizarre personality, to some fascinating, to others repel¬ 
lent ; the chances of his birth and upbringing governed his 
whole life. It is impossible to imagine him other than a 
Prince, a Calvinist, or a Dutchman, He was one of those who 
eagerly embrace the destiny marked out for them j he made no 
effort to evade the obligations laid on him by the name 
he inherited, nor to escape any of the fatigues, anxieties, 
and labours attendant on the course on which he embarked 
at the beginning of his career and from which he never 
deviated. 

Charles II had early given up all attempts to seduce his 
nephew into his own easy policies because he found him “ too 
passionately Dutch and Protestant”. Indeed, it is difficult 
to find in history any statesman who served with such single- 
mindedness of purpose as did William III, during thirty years, 
serve his purpose of security for the United Provinces and 
liberty of conscience to which was inevitably joined the en¬ 
deavour to check the power of France. 

This aim—the balance of power—^may have had a national, 
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even a party flavour, but it was as high an aspiration as ani¬ 
mated a Richelieu, a Louis XI, a Cecil, or a Henry VII. 

Personal ambition, as his enemies aver, may have mingled 
with this design. William was of autocratic sentiments, a 
professional ruler, a professional soldier, accustomed to rule 
in closet as in camp, and irking at restraint or opposition as 
much as any Stewart King. But it is impossible to read his 
huge correspondence, kept up with tireless energy through 
sickness, defeat, failuie, and sorrow, without realizing the 
intense sincerity and simplicity of the resolve that lay behind 
the weary shifts, intrigues, submissions, and schemes to which 
the overworked, harassed, handicapped man was forced to set 
his wits. There is something poignant, almost painful, in this 
burning earnestness for a “ cause ” in a period when there 
were few who were earnest about anything save their personal 
advantages. 

Such was the Prince who in 1678 brought himself a step 
nearer to the English throne by his marriage with Mary 
Stewart. In his private character he was very different from 
the type then fashionable at Whitehall, the Buckinghams, the 
Rochesters, the Sedleys. He was, what was very curious to 
the English courtiers, respectable. 

Sir William Temple, his close friend, had noted that he was 
without any “ admixture of vice ” and he maintained in his 
bachelor Court or in his camp the dignified decorum in which 
he had been severely trained, and that was the inflexible custom 
of his country. Neither then nor at any other time could the 
activities of the lampoonists, whom William had so early 
noted with contempt, do more than cast the slur of invented 
slanders against his name. These aspersions, largely resting, 
professional libellers apart, on a clumsy sentence of Bishop 
Burnet’s (interpolated into a late edition of his unreliable 
Memoirs) which probably relates to Lady Betty Villiers, have 
been eagerly seized upon by the apologists of the SteXvarts, 
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but have no foundation whatever, and only show the depths 
to which spite will descend when trying to find a weak spot 
in a moral character. 

William was not, of course, true to his ‘ legend ' any more 
than any other historical figure. ‘ The lips of ice, the heart 
of fire the unmoved Caesarean calm, the cold cutting word, the 
iron fortitude, the implacable silence, etc., all these character¬ 
istics have been overstressed for the sake of dramatic effect, 
even by his admirers. 

William had remarkable self-control and never lost his head 
in a crisis, but he was a human being, not a figurehead. His 
feelings were passionate, his senses acute, and he often ex¬ 
pressed himself warmly and even violently, nor was he always 
either in the midst of a battle or seated before a pile of State 
papers. He hunted, played cards and billiards, was a dilettante 
in pictures, gardens, and architecture, had a genius for friend¬ 
ship, was careful by principle and extravagant on occasion, 
could joke, enjoy a camp story, have twenty-five violins to 
divert him when he was melancholy, and was capable of 
transports of affection and agitated alternations between hope 
and despair that overthrew him into illness and tears. 

His appearance has also been grotesquely conventionalized 
by adulators and caricaturists. 

Great Nassau, who to Kneller’s hand decree’d 
To fix him graceful on the Bounding Steed 

was unfortunate indeed in the versifiers and artists who en¬ 
deavoured to perpetuate his achievements and his person with 
such dismal results in bombastic heroics and distorted daubs. 

His person, tempting to the caricaturists and easily invested 
with a heraldic, almost a symbolic aspect, was speedily familiar 
throughout Europe, where the aquiline laurelled head with the 
cluster of oranges stood for, even to the ignorant observer, 
a whole chapter of contemporary politics. The man himself 
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had an impressive public appearance, though short, slight, and 
of “ a crazy constitution His long dark, melancholy 
features resembled those of his mother and her brother, the 
Duke of Gloucester; there was nothing Nordic about the 
Italianate appearance of this “ passionate Dutchman 

His energy, his absorption in the business in hand, his 
knowledge of every detail, of every enterprise that he under¬ 
took, an innate candour and absence of vanity made him 
admired and obeyed by those whom he led and gained him 
an unusual number of devoted friends. 

“ I was not born fearful ”, he wrote to Arlington, who had 
been threatening him with De Witt’s fate, and there was a 
resplendency about his courage, moral and physical, that 
deeply impressed his contemporaries. I did not mention 
the mutderers, thinking it beneath me ”, he wrote later in his 
life, the occasion being an opportunity to protest to France 
against their employment of assassins to dispose of him. 

His one showy gift was superb horsemanship ; for the rest, 
he was totally without the arts or the wish to please. He was 
not universally popular in his own country—^Amsterdam, 
where French and Republican interest was always strong, 
successor to Antwerp in the importance of her international 
finance, was his declared opponent and attempted, particu¬ 
larly under the Burgomaster De Witzen, to frustrate or thwart 
all his policies. 

When this Prince left England with his childish and reluctant 
bride, it was to devote himself to effacing the effects of a peace, 
(Nymwegen), to him almost shameful, by preparing for 
another war. His chief desire in the slow and cautious 
combinations he was making against Louis XIV was to detach 
England from her French Alliance and bring her into oppo¬ 
sition to the Bourbons ; his political plan turned on an 
endeavour to bring hack the balance given to the interests 
of Europe by the Treaty pf Westphalia, 1648. 
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JAMES ri (1633-1701) 

In the father of Mary Stewart is the other notable figure of 
the Revolution, the King de jure who has been blamed 
and praised as vehemently as the son-in-law who took his 
place. 

This Prince had always been unfortunate; a youth of 
poverty and exile was followed by twenty years of humiliation 
as heir-apparent to his brother. A firm adherence to an 
unpopular faith, carried to obstinate bigotry, deprived him 
when Duke of York of public office. He had to resign his 
work at the Admiralty, which he had been carrying out with 
zeal and industry, and to pass his time in gloomy inactivity, 
sometimes in exile in Edinburgh, at the Hague, or Brussels, 
sometimes in England, anxiously watching his chances of 
succession to the throne, which seemed likely to be jeopardized 
not by his brilliant son-in-law, but by the foolish James 
Waters, Duke of Monmouth, King Charles’s favourite illegiti¬ 
mate son, about whose birth a number of silly tales, very 
disturbing to his uncle, were hatched by unscrupulous poli¬ 
ticians. There is very little to chronicle about James, who 
seems not to have had a single taste, gift, or interest beyond 
his fanaticism and his debauchery. This was of the most 
sordid kind. The amours of Charles II, despite all the 
prettifying of the gossip writers, are dull enough, but tliose 
of his brother lack any kind of interest—James was that 
unattractive type, sourly gloomy and grossly licentious. 
The only woman of sense on whom his favours fell, Catherine 
Sedley, took his money and mocked him as a fool. 

He took part in a naval action, the Second Battle of Sole- 
bay, or Southwold (June, 1665), when the Dutch under 
Obdam were defeated, but not without incurring some cen¬ 
sure on his personal courage j but the tale that he ordered his 
flagship to sail out of action is unproved, and some writers 
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speak in praise of his behaviour on this occasion. Con¬ 
firmation is not lacking, however, of his active cruelty, 
though there seem to be two opinions as to his physical 
courage. To order death or torture for political offenders 
was the custom of the age, but James liked to see these 
punishments inflicted, especially on the persons of Scottish 
Covenanters. 

Thus, as he was without wit, generosity, sensitiveness, 
imagination, or compassion, it was not strange that he was 
also without friends and intensely unpopular, both with his 
own class and the people. His manners were good, but he 
had none of the fabulous Stewart charm, and on public occa¬ 
sions was often ungracious with the sour gloom of the dis¬ 
appointed and the inadequate man. 

His first marriage was the result of an intrigue with Anne 
Hyde, one of his sister’s ladies and daughter of the first Earl 
of Clarendon. So little desire had he to marry her after the 
Restoration that he bribed a boon companion to swear he 
was also her accepted lover. 

This union, so sordid on both sides, produced two Queens 
of England, Mary and Anne. James showed some affection 
towards the younger girl, but was cold in all his relationships. 
It is true that the passionate protests of his second wife, -^e 
handsome young Italian, Maria Beatrix d’Este, backed as they 
were by the threats of her priests, moved him to some inter¬ 
mittent marital fidelity, though even in his old age and defeat 
in Ireland he had two “ old trollops ” to comfort him in his 
distress. 

There is a natural wish to be just towards one so unfor¬ 
tunate, so abused, and so unattractive, but it is indeed difficult 
to see, while keeping to th'e language of truth, what can be 
said for James II. Even if one regards him as a man inspired 
by an intense religious conviction h6 still appears as incredibly 
wron,g-headed and obtuse, for it was his actions that set back 
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the cause of toleration a hundred years. The disabilities 
under which Roman Catholics were to suffer until the nine¬ 
teenth century were directly due to the blunderings of their 
own champion. The miseries of the English reprisals in 
Ireland, that completed the ruin of a country already atroci¬ 
ously treated by Cromwell, were clue to the action of James 
in interfering with the rights of the Protestant Colonial 
majority. 

In person James was tall, elegant, fair-haired, with fine 
features marred by a sneer of forbidding bitterness. “ A 
plain man in his nightgown ” noted Pepys, but in the magnifi¬ 
cent Riley in the National Collection James is a kingly figure 
who carries his trappings well. He lacked grievously a sense 
of humour, and both his portraits and his history suggest that 
he was dyspeptic. 

His letters are inelegant and the laconic commonplace of 
which they are composed seems a not unfair estimate of his 
ability. His Memoirs, which we have not altogether at first 
hand, have been much stressed as showing his political acumen 
and his religious enthusiasm. Even if we allow that they are 
wholly his own, they give no different interpretation of his 
character from what we might have gathered from his actions 
and his behaviour. 

FROM william’s MARRIAGE TO THE REVOLUTION 

The ten years that passed between 1678-1688 formed a 
rare interval of peace in Western Europe. In the East the 
Emperor, with the aid of mercenaries and volunteers, was 
holding back the Turks, but for the rest the smouldering 
causes of dispute had not broken into actual fiame. 

France was pre-eminent • she was still enjoying the mer¬ 
cantile prosperity that had reached its apogk (1665-1673) 
under Colbert, her armies and her generals were without rivals. 
Even after the death of Turenne at Sasbach, after his most 
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brilliant campaign and the hideous outrages in the Palatinate 
(1675) and the retirement of Conde in the same year, there 
remained Catinat, and Luxemburg, hunchbacked, loathed by 
the King, suspected of poisoning and the black arts, but 
undefeated in the field, and Vauban, greatest of military en¬ 
gineers, who had taken Maastricht in William Ill’s first cam¬ 
paign. 

Added to her substantial power and wealth, France enjoyed 
an enormous prestige in the arts, in fashions, in all that apper¬ 
tained to worldliness, brilliancy, wit, pleasure, or splendour. 
In every department of seventeenth-century civilization 
France dazzled even those of her contemporaries most alarmed 
or offended by her arrogant pretensions. Her own inhabi¬ 
tants were oblivious of drained resources while blinded by the 
beams of glory and national pride, both most cleverly 
exploited. 

The English King, to render himself independent of Parlia¬ 
ment and to secure himself against such another revolt as had 
dethroned his father, became a pensioner of France. Almost 
every member of Parliament and most of the men who con¬ 
ducted the King’s policies were also in the pay of the French; 
this widespread corruption reduced England to a cipher in 
European politics. In so far as this kept her out of war and 
thus allowed a long period of peaceful development, besides 
exhausting a rival nation’s capital, it was not an ill thing for 
the English nation. 

But it was lowering to the national prestige, and though 
life might have been easy enough to many people, a govern¬ 
ment that starved the public services, sent rotten ships and 
unpaid sailors to sea, while loose women, panders, jobbers, 
and parasites lived in extravagant luxury either at the expense 
of the national revenue or as the result of bribes from a 
foreigner, could scarcely, by any standard, be termed a good 
government, nor one that was likely to last. 
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The growth of English democracy in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, the heritage of the political thought of 
the Reformers, the feeling after a definite philosophy of 
government already manifest in the writings and efforts of 
several thoughtful men, could not remain long satisfied with 
this loose opportunist rule. 

Nor was the strong Puritan element and the innately inde¬ 
pendent spirit of the common people other than offended, 
while powerful business interests, represented by the City of 
London, were wary and watchful. National finance, national 
religion, national pride were therefore all uneasy and 
suspicious. 

William of Orange, as unofiicial leader of the English 
opposition, kept in touch with all these malcontents, or 
possible opponents of the government. At the same time 
he was careful to keep on good terms with Charles and, when 
possible, with James, always patiently, prudently, and with 
remarkable ability, taking his course according to the wind, 
with one distant objective in view. 

He was popular with two sections of the subjects of Charles 
11 , with the Puritan element, the Nonconformists in eclipse 
since 1660, who looked up to him as to a possible David or 
Joshua (many of these had made his acquaintance when in 
Holland, the asylum for political and religious exiles) ; and 
with the stable, wealthy, middle and merchant classes who 
believed that he represented law, order, and common sense. 

There seems to have been a feeling in England, from 
1672-1682, that as both the King and his brother were with¬ 
out legitimate heirs, affairs could remain very comfortably as 
they were until a Protestant Princess and her husband, desirable 
to the majority, succeeded to the throne of their grandfather. 

The bulk of the population were as comfortable as usual, 
and, as usual, but little affected by politics, and cared little 
for the minority who found good fishing in the corrupt waters 
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of Whitehall, and less for that other minority who, stealing 
to and from the Hague, dreamed and planned a future when the 
sons of Belial should no longer flourish. 

Three men of genius adorned English Art and Letters : Sir 
Christopher Wren (1631-1723) was raising his baroque temple 
on the site of the largest Gothic church in Europe, and John 
Dryden (1631-1700) was employing the ornate medium that 
he had made of Shakespeare’s English in gorgeous satires 
against the King’s enemies, while Samuel Butler (1612-1680) 
having written one of the most famous of English burlesques 
was dying in poverty. 

In Science there was Isaac Newton (1642-1727), still in 
obscurity; in philosophy, John Locke (1632-1704) exiled 
with Shaftesbury in the Hague where his Letter concerning 
Toleration is said to have been read and pondered over by 
the Prince of Orange. The ranlts of the Puritans produced 
John Bunyan (1628-1688) whose ingenuous exposition of his 
faith has survived the theology it exploited. 

Despite the peculiar position of William in English politics, 
despite the stream of English malcontents to the peaceful 
shelter of the Hague or Leyden, the Dutch were the natural 
mercantile rivals of the English, and far from popular with 
a nation who smiled, spitefully, at the popular “ Ill-digested 
vomit of the sea ” taunt against the rivals of England. 

The Lowlanders, intelligent, hardy, enterprising and 
industrious, were a hundred years ahead of Europe in all 
save the most luxurious and flamboyant of the Arts. In 
commerce, colonization, agriculture, crafts, science, eco¬ 
nomics, they exercised an enormous influence ; Dutch trade, 
Dutch business organizations, Dutch banking, were ubiquitous 
—there was hardly a department of civilization from ship¬ 
building to watchmaking in which the ingenuity and patience 
of the Netherlanders had not made them pre-eminent. 

In two naval wars they had proved themselves able to 
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hold their own with the successors of Drake and Raleigh; 
the sounds of their guns at Chatham had been a severe blow 
to English pride and self-confidence. 

It is probable that the bulk of the English people shaied 
the jealous dislike felt by Europe against the Republicans, 
with their exasperatingly complicated government, their free¬ 
dom of thought, their exceeding prosperity, their tireless 
industry, and their plebeian respectability. 

THE DEATH OF CHARLES II 

On the whole, England was satisfied with her condition, 
and on the death of Charles 11 in i68j, his brother, though 
so unpopular, ascended to the throne without any demonstra¬ 
tions of public vexation. William of Orange, who, imperious 
as he was, had done his utmost to please one uncle, now 
resignedly but with good faith, set himself to please the other, 
with revived hope of detaching England from the French 
alliance. Louis XIV (the Truce of Ratisbon, 1684) was at the 
height of his power and glory; he was almost sure of the 
Spanish Succession and had been confirmed in all his annexa¬ 
tions including Strassburg, Luxembourg, and Oudenarde. 

The fribble Duke of Monmouth, who had been petted at 
the Hague while he was the Ring’s beloved, if disgraced, son, 
was quickly, if honourably dismissed when he was the Ring’s 
loathed and feared nephew. 

Three years before the huge enterprise of 1688, William 
had no definite thought of armed interference with English 
affairs, but he certainly looked forward either to die more or 
less passive alliance of James, or to Mary’s succession to the 
English crown when her elderly father should die without an 
heir. Immovable and daundess, he still pursued his steadfast 
designs against Louis XIV, who seemed in such an impreg¬ 
nable position. But in 1686 William had balanced the Treaty 
of Ratisbon by the League of Augsburg, the fourth coalition 
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against the aggression of France, masked as an agreement 
to maintain the Peace of Westphalia. The signatories 
were Spain, the Empire, the States-General, Sweden, and 
Bavaria. 


THE MINISTERS 

What, precisely, were the men and the events that cost 
James II his Crown, is not a question easy to answer in a 
small compass. The story of the short reign of the last of 
the Stewart Kings seems one of pure folly on the part of the 
King, and pure knavery on the part of his advisers. 

Whether James II was a dense zealot, or whether, like Louis 
XIV, a more fortunate but almost equally dull monarch, his 
desire for power was bound up with enthusiasm for the true 
Faith, makes little difference to a judgement on his actions as 
King of England. Bigotry can never be interesting, and 
in persons occupying positions of authority it is inevitably 
disastrous. 

James's conduct can only be described as obstinately stupid. 
He took the Oath—with mental reservations, as he wrote in 
apology to Louis XIV. In other words, he was entirely 
untrustworthy and did not mean to keep the vow sworn to 
the nation—through both the Council and the Parliament—- 
that he would maintain the Constitution. 

His first Parliament was Tory and submissive, voted him a 
life revenue, and seemed not in the least disposed to pick a 
quarrel. A crazy rebellion, headed by the trivialMonmouth, 
was easily crushed. It only served to show that there were 
some English rustics who had a simple fiiith in those fine 
abstractions—religion, patriotism, a cause; and to darken 
the King’s name by the severity of the reprisals he took on the 
misguided peasants who fought as bravely at Sedgemoor as 
their forbears had fought at Cr^cy and Agincourt. 

James’s cruelties have been no doubt exaggerated, and Lord 
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Jeffreys seems to have been a scapegoat for the sins of others, 
and even for the barbarous customs of his times. Those 
rebels 'who could pay bribes seem to have been pardoned. 
Still, the incredible sentences on Alice Lisle and Elizabeth 
Gaunt, the village executions, the gangs of chained prisoners, 
marching through London on their way to slavery, while the 
Queen and her ladies pocketed their price, the spectacular, 
if deserved, death of a romantic, pleasant young man, were 
not details calculated to make any government popular among 
the vulgar. Though all might have been lawful, it was 
harshly done, and some magnanimity would have served 
the King’s turn better. 

James II ventured, however, on far more dangerous grounds 
when he began to show a reckless preference for Roman Catho¬ 
lics that warned the Protestant upper classes that not only were 
no coveted posts and privileges coming to them in the future, 
but that they were likely to lose those that they had already 
received. Louis XIV, with his usual obtuse vanity, concurred 
heartily in the scheme to force a counter-reformation on 
England. 

The Nonconformists joined issues with the Church of 
England in resisting this threat of regal and religious tyranny, 
and went to the lengths of denying themselves the toleration 
promised by the First Declaration of Indulgence, 1687. 

James II was not checked, however, by this, or even by the 
cold eye that the Pope Innocent XI turned on his efforts. 
Without humour, wit, or understanding, without reflecting 
on his father’s fate or the long, shrewd, patient tactics of his 
brother, he made crude and violent attacks on the privileges 
and property of the wealthy aristocracy and middle classes, 
as well as providing them with ample excuses to inflame the 
people, so easily roused by the cry of “ No Popery 1 ” Nor 
had James any personal popularity on which to rely; he was 
generally disliked, while his patron, Louis XIV, was making 
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blunders on a large scale that did not improve the prestige of 
absolute or divine monarchy or Roman Catholicism in 
England. 

The almost incredible stupidity of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes and the “ dragonnades ” (1685) was followed 
by the second hideous devastation of the Palatinate, as deliber¬ 
ately planned a piece of murder, rapine, and robbery as the 
invasion of Holland in 1672. Nor had Louis any excuse for 
this barbarous action; the systematic massacres and ruin 
of a non-hostile province was merely to re-create a waste 
between Alsace and the frontiers of the Empire. 

These events made a great noise in Europe, and served as 
useful propaganda for the Protestants (an enormous amount 
of pamphlets survive to show the strength of feeling roused), 
while James’s two sensational acts of tyranny, the ejection of 
the Fellows of Magdalen College, Oxford, for resisting a 
Roman Catholic President, and the trial of the seven Bishops 
for sedition because of their protest against the Second 
Declaration of Indulgence (1688), served as good pretexts 
for the powerful classes he had alarmed and offended, to take 
means to check his encroachments. 

The men who surrounded the infatuate King had been bred 
in the Restoration school of politics and were nearly all un¬ 
scrupulous opportunists, without lofty aims or indeed any 
definite scheme of government, but exceedingly able at keep¬ 
ing their places and making profit out of them, though there 
was not one of them, save Halifax, who had any ideas beyond 
party politics. 

Buckingham (1627-1688), the “ man so various ”, after 
some years of elegant idleness, died on his Yorkshire estates, 
the year of the Revolution, largely forgotten, but by no means 
in “ the worst inn’s worst room Another able but un¬ 
scrupulous politician, also twice a victim of Dryden’s vivid 
satire, Shaftesbury (1621-1688), who had endeavoured by the 
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Exclusion Bill to prevent the accession of James, had fled 
disguised as a woman to Holland and had died in an obscure 
lodging in Amsterdam. Arlington, a clever party intriguer 
and an amiable courtier, connected by marriage with the 
House of Nassau, had died in retirement in 1685. 

There remained Godolphin (1630-1712), industrious, quiet, 
careful, with an eye for the winning side ; Danby (1631-1712), 
who had helped to bring about the marriage of the Prince of 
Orange—a restless, fashionable man of no great talents, com¬ 
pletely unmoral, but an adept at party chicanery ; Sunderland 
(1650-1700), brilliant, insinuating, an expert in every shade 
of intrigue and with an ironic disregard of everything save 
his own advantage ; the King’s ineffective brothers-in-law, 
Lawrence Hyde, the Earl of Rochester (1641-1711), Henry 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon (1638-1709), the gloomy, honest 
Nottingham, ‘ Don Dismal ’ (1647-1730), and one man of 
brilliant understanding, philosophic outlook, honest inten¬ 
tions, and honourable conduct, George Savile, Marquess of 
Halifax (1634-1695). He delighted in the name of ‘ Trim¬ 
mer ’, asserting that the man who sits in the middle of the 
boat prevents it from upsetting. He failed to remark that 
unless the man who thus balances the craft pulls his weight 
as well he fails to help in its progress. Fastidiousness and 
indifferentism, love of a sarcastic jest, finally disgusted Halifax 
with government if not with public life. He died in opposi¬ 
tion, his civilized ideals not having proved acceptable to 
the factions in Parliament which had rendered it impossible 
for him to remain in the service of a master whom he 
much admired and to whom he might have been eminently 
useful. 

Truly, politics was a dirty game in the seventeenth century, 
and men with any nicety who were not, like William III, vowed 
to a distinct purpose, might be forgiven if they threw down 
the tattered, marked cards and withdrew to meditation and 
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leisure. “ A man in a corrupted age must make a secret of his 
integrity, or else he will be looked upon as a common enemy ” 
(Halifax). 

Halifax, however, was active enough in the business of 
1688 ; and the orderly revolution and the sane settlement is 
thought by some historians to have the impression of his 
brilliant, civilized, and dignified mind. But obviously, Halifax 
could not by himself have brought about an event so abrupt 
and complicated, and, as far as the success of the venture— 
which seems easy in retrospect, but was exceedingly bold, 
hazardous, and difEcult—can be ascribed to any Englishman 
it may be ascribed to Sunderland, who with consummate 
address and brilliant knavery, led James II gently on the 
path to ruin. He was deepest in the counsels of the foolish 
King, and not only did he betray his secrets with steady skill 
but he advised him, with unfaltering dexterity, to take just 
those steps certain to prove fatal. 

Those who consider the Revolution of 1688 a happy turn 
in English history should give some of the credit to Sunder¬ 
land, who must, in their estimation, have committed evil that 
good might come, William of Orange, who had an excellent 
system of spies and “ intelligencers ”, received secret infor¬ 
mation of English affairs from many sources, but none was 
more valuable to him than the packets that reached him by 
the hands of Henry Sydney from the Earl of Sunderland. 
The intermediary in this affair was the Countess of Sunder¬ 
land, who was supposed to be Sydney’s mistress. 

Sunderland had gone too far in his time-serving for these 
valuable services to be duly rewarded ; his reputation was too 
evil for William III to venture to flout public opinion by em¬ 
ploying or rewarding him (though Titus Oates was pen¬ 
sioned), as he was able to employ the respectable Whig 
nobility such as the Russells, and the Cavendishes, and the 
Talhots, 
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William, however, who had litde hope of meeting many 
men honest, intelligent, and willing to serve him in England, 
and who preferred a brilliant, skilful knavery to a dull, incom¬ 
petent virtue, always kept Sunderland in his regard and when 
able consulted him secretly. 

The Earl had the art of making himself agreeable and neces¬ 
sary to any type of master; lie was able to seduce an Italian 
Jesuit or a Dutch Calvinist with equal ease. Other men, 
notable more from their rank and position than their qualities, 
who decided to resist and curb James with the help of his son- 
in-law, were Daniel Finch, Earl of Nottingham, champion 
of the Church of England ; Charles Talbot, Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury (1660-1718), the King of Hearts; the Earl of Devonshire ; 
and Edward Russell, cousin of the Lord William Russell whose 
execution, so finely described by Burnet, had given a martyr 
to the Whigs. 

There was a greater name than any of these below the 
letter to William that Dykvelt brought back with him to the 
Hague in 1687. It was that of John Churchill (1650-1722), 
afterwards the Duke of Marlborough, over whose character 
there have been so many disputes. 

It can scarcely be said that any special pleading has been 
able to prove that John Churdhill was in anything above the 
low standard of his times. It cannot be denied that he had 
raised his fortunes by accepting money from the kept woman 
of one King and by acquiescing in his sister being the kept 
woman of another, and that, when the man who had been to 
him an easy master and who had trusted him blindly was on 
the verge of ruin, he completed a long, secret treachery by an 
open desertion that was, literally, fatal to the man whom he 
forsook. 

It is useless to argue that Churchill risked the loss of every¬ 
thing by his action—he had a high intelligence and he was 
well informed. He must have known from the moment that 
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he entered into correspondence with William that the inept 
and blundering James was doomed. 

Nor is it possible to credit that he was inspired by lofty 
ideals as to his country’s good and a sincere fervour for 
Protestantism. Nothing in his life supports such a supposi¬ 
tion, and if he had had any sense of honour at all he would 
have protested openly to James, not kept silent and betrayed 
him with deft cunning. To excuse Churchill’s behaviour, 
public and private, as some endeavour to excuse it, on the 
ground that he was only doing what everyone else did, is to 
beg the question and to dismiss every code of honour and 
decency as mere trivialities that a great man may dispense with 
if he wishes. 

Such were the men, all able, most of them unscrupulous, 
all powerful and most of them ambitious, who surrounded 
James Stewart and kept in touch with William of Orange in 
1687-1688. 


PREPARATION FOR REVOLUTION 

By the beginning of 1688, William had tacitly agreed 
with his English friends that he would, if necessary, inter¬ 
fere with English affairs backed by sufficient power of ships 
and men to prevent another failure like that of Monmouth. 

There was at this time a quarrel between James and William, 
which Louis XIV eagerly fomented, on the subject of the 
British regiments in the pay of the United Provinces. The 
Bourbon was intriguing for the possession of Cologne, which 
alarmed the Dutch with memories of 1672, and he financed 
James with half a million livres for the equipment of a fleet 
with which to menace Holland from the sea. 

These continued aggressions on the part of Louis and 
compliance on the part of James decided William on what 
must have seemed to him a course so difficult as to be almost 
desperate. Had he not had proof after proof of the intentions 
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of Louis to overwhelm Europe and of the way that James 
would lean in a future watj it is doubtful if he would have 
ventured all on an armed invasion of England. His audacity 
equalled his prudence when (May, 1688) he told Edward Russell, 
afterwards Lord Orford, the victor of La Hogue, that he 
would land in England if he were invited by prominent men 
to do so. 

The birth of the Prince of Wales, clumsily handled with 
silly talk of a miracle, and the omission of Princess Anne, 
representative of Mary’s claims and her own, from the Queen’s 
bedside, was like a spark to tinder. Mary of Modena had 
never borne a child who had survived, and this very opportune 
arrival of a healthy male heir was too much for Protestant 
patience; they refused to credit what they did not wish to 
believe. 

The story was instantly spread that the child was the son 
of a washerwoman, one Mary Grey, who had been slipped 
into the Queen’s bed in a warming-pan. This was a subject 
much to the taste of the lampoonists, caricaturists and pamph¬ 
leteers; and, in the hands of the astute enemies of James, 
a very powerful weapon against him, providing coarse gibes 
at his personal honour as well as at his political morality. 

How many people really believed this tale it is now im¬ 
possible to tell; it was probably swallowed by the ignorant 
and even by some of the more intelligent. The unhappy 
child was well known all his life to his opponents as the 
Pretender— i.e., the pretended Prince of Wales, even when, 
as Mary of Scotland said of her son, events proved him “ too 
much his father’s child ”. 

Admiral Herbert, afterwards Lord Torrington, who had 
been dismissed the service of James II, smuggled a letter to 
Wilham of Orange on June 30th, the day that the Bishops 
were acquitted. Herbert was disguised as a ‘ tarpaulin ’ or 
‘ tar ’ and the letter that he carried was the guarantee that 
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William had demanded—a formal invitation signed by Devon¬ 
shire, Danby, Lumley, Compton, Bishop of London, Edward 
Russell, and Henry Sydney. These gentlemen added to their 
invitation a protest against William’s recognition of the warm¬ 
ing-pan impostor, upon which prayers for the infant were 
stopped at the Prince’s private Chapel at the Hague. 

Whether William was convinced that the child was a 
piece of impudent trickery there is nothing to show. He 
affected to believe so and he accepted the suggestion of his 
English friends that he should make this supposititious heir 
an excuse for invading England to maintain his wife’s rights. 
By doing this William made an irrecoverable step, for he 
must have realized that James would never forgive his action. 
There was certainly nothing in the character of James, private 
or public, to make him exempt from suspicion—^for instance, 
his behaviour to Anne Hyde showed a very low, dishonest 
cunning, and his promise on his accession was a deliberate 
lie—and both he and the Queen were surrounded by Jesuits, 
who, rightly or wrongly, had a world-wide reputation for 
intrigue and crafty double-dealing. 

Whatever might have been the private opinion of William 
as to his uncle’s child, no one can read the Memoirs of the 
Princess of Orange without being convinced that she at 
least was agonizingly certain that her father was trying to 
cheat her out of her birthright by a despicable and insolent 
imposture. 


MARY STEWART 

At this juncture, the character of William’s wife becomes 
of importance. She was at least the figurehead of the Pro¬ 
testants in 1688, for it was ostensibly to protect her interests 
that they resolved on action, and she could at several points 
have completely upset the gigantic plans of her imperious, 
bold, and wary husband. 
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Since she had left Whitehall in 1678 the English girl had 
lived a life that most of her fellow countrywomen of rank 
would have considered intolerably dull. The little Court at 
the Hague was decorous, quiet, with a minimum of modest 
state and a minimum of modest excitement. 

Mary had no allowance from England and her means and 
opportunities for pleasure were alike restricted. The atmos¬ 
phere in which she moved was one of sedate respectability 
and the religion that most formed the spirit of the people 
was an austere Calvinism that frowned upon everything likely 
to please and divert a girl from the Whitehall of Charles II. 

Mary Stewart, however, had been happy during those ten 
years of peace and seclusion—•“ happier than I knew ”, she 
wrote afterwards in a passion of nostalgia. She had two 
good reasons for her felicity—^her situation suited her char¬ 
acter and she was ecstatically in love with her husband. 

Unambitious, domesticated, always in a low state of health, 
often actually suffering, narrowly and sincerely religious, 
good-natured, good-humoured, indolent and easy-going, the 
Princess of Orange enjoyed tlie placid comfort of her hus¬ 
band’s handsome but stately houses, the orderly routine of 
her eventless life. She liked her flowers, her music, her 
needlework, her friends, the pleasant formalities of her little 
Court. 

From the moment of her arrival at the Hague the wilful, 
hysterical girl had changed into the contented, modest, pious, 
well-intentioned woman who fitted, like hand into glove, into 
Dutch ways. 

The charming placidity of her life was disturbed by a 
great joy and a great sorrow, both of which shook her to 
her soul. The outpourings she left behind, writings that 
were not meant for any to see and that she intended to destroy, 
leave no doubt as to the poignant quality of her love for her 
husband. All she possessed of passion, tenderness, loyalty, 
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and enthusiasm was lavished on the man whom she had so 
unwillingly married. She accepted him and all he stood for 
with unquestioning fervour, to her he was truly ‘ The Protes¬ 
tant Hero ’ with ‘ la cause commune ’ under his charge, and 
she believed in him and admired him with a touching single¬ 
ness of mind. Her great grief was her childlessness, an ugly 
blot indeed both on her personal happiness, her relations with 
her husband, and her dynastic importance. 

Her intimate diaries show how this bitter misfortune preyed 
on her mind, gnawed at her nerves and sent her into almost 
hysterical ardours of resignation and submission to the dismal 
God in whom she believed and whom she endeavoured to 
propitiate with endless sermon-listening, prayers, and reading 
of gloomy and pious tomes. 

She was not very intelligent and almost wholly uneducated, 
and her nature, made for simple gaiety and homely pleasures, 
was tormented and warped by bigotry; but she was, in her 
sincerity, courage, fidelity and sweetness, an admirable woman. 

In person she was tall, majestic, inclined, even at twenty-six, 
to stoutness, with a gentle, melancholy expression in her fine, 
dart, weak eyes. 

She has never received much attention from the romancists, 
but there is more genuine interest, sentiment, and passion in 
her story than in that of any of the tawdry heroines of her 
uncle’s Court, whose shoddy intrigues have been so often 
searched over for re-telling. 

It was with considerable alarm and misgiving that the 
Princess of Orange grasped the significance of the English 
crisis and her husband’s resolve to interfere in it. She 
detested sincerely the thought of acting against her father, 
and was fully conscious of the odium her unfilial behaviour 
would provoke. But her religion and her love were power¬ 
fully on the other side and she did not hesitate a second in 
giving her husband her complete allegiance. She had no 
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cause to love her father, who had never shown her any 
affection, never paid her jointure, and who had tried by 
underhand ways to wreck her marital happiness, and even 
to procure a divorce between her and her husband, with 
some scheme of marr3dng her to the Dauphin. 

All that is clear about this obscure afllair is that James 
was emp loying agents in his daughter’s household to make 
mischief on the subject of Elizabeth Villiers, who was reputed 
by the gossips to be William’s mistress. This has never 
been proved, but scandal seethed in the austere little Court, 
and but for William’s sharp dismissal of the talebearers and 
Mary’s complete acquiescence in his action there might have 
been an open rupture that would have prevented the close 
union of husband and wife, so essential in 1688. 

The Prince of Orange had told Temple when he was look¬ 
ing for a wife that as he was likely enough to have trouble 
abroad all his life he could not endure it at home, and at this 
crisis of his affairs he found indeed what he had wished—a 
woman who, far from making trouble, warmly forwarded his 
slightest wish, and who wrote in her diary: “ God pardon 
me this love if it be idolatry ” and “ If I cannot have a child 
by this man, I would not have one by an angel ”. 

There was much of honour in Mary’s steadfast loyalty to 
her God and her love and an artless sincerity that has some¬ 
thing of idealism in her motives and her conduct, 

THE REVOLUTION 

Thus supported by the unswerving devotion of his wife, 
William of Orange made his preparations with tact and com¬ 
plete self-control. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
he made no mistakes and his opponents made nothing but 
mistakes. 

In spite of Republican and French influence in the United 
Provinces, he obtained the consent of the States-General to 
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his enterprise. In spite of the religion of James, he obtained 
the tacit consent of the Emperor, the King of Spain, and 
the Pope; they would, in their fear of Louis XIV, at least 
“ look through their fingers ” at the curbing or dethroning 
of James. 

With his eye still on the Spanish Succession and a sub¬ 
sequent war with the Emperor who was then facing a Turkish 
attack on Belgrade (Leopold having wasted the time since 
the siege of Vienna, 1683, by massacring the tiungarian Protes¬ 
tants, “ Butcheries of Eperies ”), Louis XIV blundered badly 
in neglecting English affairs while he endeavoured to streng¬ 
then his frontiers on the Rhine, was stupid in prolonging 
his quarrel with Innocent XI, by forcing his own nominee. 
Cardinal Fiistenburg into Cologne, and by exasperating the 
Dutch by his refusal to reduce the severe customs on their 
goods. 

By September, Louis had insulted the Pope by seizing 
Avignon, and relieved William of the fear of a possible 
invasion of the United Provinces by sending his troops into 
Germany, 

When James, who had haughtily refused French help and 
warnings, and who was busily preparing a packed Parliament, 
at last roused to his danger, he stationed the Navy, under 
Dartmouth, at Chatham, called up the local garrisons to 
London, brought Scotch and Irish regiments to England, 
thus mustering 46,000 troops. The alarmed King also made 
concessions restoring the charters to London and other cities 
and putting dismissed malcontents back in their places ; he 
even reinstated the expelled Fellows of Magdalen. 

No one was impressed by these actions which were put 
down rather to panic than to good faith. Nor did he have 
any better success in Holland where he declared his will¬ 
ingness to uphold tlie Treaty of Nymwegen and to join 
issues with the Dutch against the French. This merely 
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ofFendecI Louis without winning the Dutch, who suspected 
a trick. 

William of Orange, long delayed by ‘ Papist ’, z.e., West 
winds, sailed frona Helvoetsluys on October 19th. This news 
reduced James to the degrading step of proving before the 
Privy Council that the Prince of Wales was indeed his son 
—an action over which even his own daughter, Anne, “ made 
very merry 

A sudden gale sent William’s ships back to port, but with 
few losses • and he sailed again on November ist, and made 
for Yorkshire, where Lord Danby was awaiting him. It was 
necessary, however, to avoid Dartmouth as he lay off Harwich, 
and, favoured by changes of wind, William veered to the 
West, and avoiding the English Fleet that followed in pursuit, 
gained Torbay, where the splendid fleet anchored, after the 
pilot had nearly missed the entry to the bay. 

So hazardous was this enterprise, so easily might the 
English Fleet have forced an action on the Dutch—and a 
victory would have been as fatal to William as a defeat— 
by such a mere chance was it successful (and the disaster 
for himself and his country would have been complete had 
it failed), that some naval experts have considered that William 
scarcely realized what he was risking and how little hope he 
had of success. This can hardly be accepted ; it seems more 
reasonable to suppose that William’s intense earnestness of 
purpose, his long, deeply-cherished hopes dnd schemes joined 
to his utter fearlessness, gave him that audacity that might 
be termed foolhardiness were it not backed by every possible 
precaution and care. The courage that directed the Fleet in 
1688 was the courage that had defied the French in 1672—a 
kind of fatalism that comes from exaltation of spirit—'as 
Buckingham wrote from the camp at Utrecht “ the Prince 
was lifted up ”. 

William of Orange was not received with enthusiasm in 
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England; the people of the West, remembering Jeffreys, weie 
apathetic or afraid, they watched curiously while his mag¬ 
nificent army of Dutch and mercenaries floundered over the 
rough, broken roads, but made no effort to rally to the 
Standard on which was inscribed: “I will maintain the 
Protestant religion and the liberties of England ” above the 
billets and Lion of Nassau. 

When the invading Prince made his headquarters at Exeter 
and attended the service in the Cathedral, the Dean and 
Chapter left the building, and Burnet, who had accompanied 
the expedition, had to preach the sermon. William was 
deeply disappointed, but, “ stately, serious, and reserved ” 
as Evelyn noted him, kept his temper and bided his chance. 

James vacillated miserably ; he was elderly, in poor health, 
bewildered, harassed—the touchstone of a crisis showed his 
total lack of ability, and even of common sense. He gathered 
his troops at Salisbury to check William’s advance ,• but by 
the time that he had made up his mind to join them, the 
gentlemen of the West and several nobles, Delaraere, Corn- 
bury, Seymour, were joining William, and Danby had seized 
York. Thus strengthened, the Prince advanced. 

James had appointed a Frenchman, Louis de Duras, Earl 
of Fevershara, a nephew of Turenne and the unpopular victor 
of Sedgemoor, as his commander-in-chief, and refused, 
even at this juncture, to call a Parliament. Both these 
actions caused profound discontent among his officers, and 
the night of November 24th, Churchill and the Duke of 
Grafton, Charles IPs rakehelly son, went over to William’s 
headquarters. 

This treacherous desertion completed James’s abject con¬ 
fusion of mind; he returned to London to learn that his 
daughter, Anne, her husband, and the Bishop of London 
had also forsaken him. From the Navy and from the 
provinces came tales of disaffection, and the forlorn King 
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■hastily called a meeting of fifty Peers, who in harsh terms 
demanded concessions that merely frightened him into a 
deeper terror. 

With native duplicity, however, he feigned acceptance of 
their distasteful advice and appointed Halifax, Nottingham, 
and Godolphin to treat with William. This, however, as 
he confided to Louis’s Ambassador, Barillon, was a mere trick 
to gain time. 

James had no intention of coming to terms with William, 
and, with his usual recklessness, thought nothing of the deep 
offence he was giving three of his most powerful and respect¬ 
able nobles. While the three commissioners were on their 
fool’s errand the King smuggled his wife and son out of the 
kingdom and prepared to follow them. 

Stealing out of Whitehall at night he fled to Faversham 
and boarded a vessel bound for France. When Halifax and 
his colleagues returned to Whitehall with lenient and reason¬ 
able terms from William, they found the country without a 
government, the King fled, a letter sent to Fevershara dis¬ 
banding the army, and the mob (the word, from ‘ mobile ’ 
was just in fashion), encouraged by the usual political 
agitators and rejoicing in the suspension of law and order, 
attacking the houses of Roman Catholics (December nth 
and lath). 

The vagrant humours of the rioters were lashed to fury 
by persistent tales (perhaps spread by the Protestants) that 
the “ wild Irish ”, brought over by James, were advancing on 
London and massacring all in their way and by the exciting 
chases after priests and “ Jesuits ", who were trying to escape 
in disguise. 

Among those captured was a prize in the shape of Lord 
Jeffreys, who had to be sent to the Tower to save him from 
being “ de witted ”, as the cant phrase ran. 

Seeing the Capital bordering on anarchy, the Peers asked 
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William to come to London and restore order. An invitation 
that the Prince found far more gratifying came from the City; 
he was changing all his plans to accede to this appeal, which 
he regarded as of deep importance, when the course of events 
was altered by the reappearance of James on the scene. 
Captured at Sheerness in mistake for a Jesuit, he was released 
by the Peers and returned to London (December 15 th), where 
he was received by an odd display of loyalty and affection 
from the excited and fickle people. 

William, however, now sure of himself and relying on the 
support of the City, refused to treat with the man who had 
tricked him once and behaved with a sudden harshness 
that was, in the circumstances, daring, since he deliberately 
incurred odium that he had wished to avoid. But he acted 
on his discovery of James’s cowardice and untrustworthiness. 

The Prince arrested Feversliam, sent by James to ask an 
interview, on the excuse that he had illegally disbanded the 
array, and sent Halifax with two other Lords to the King, 
ordering him to quit London for Ham, near Petersham, 
Surrey, 

The famous Dutch, or Blue Guards, under the Graf von 
Solms, displaced the veteran Lord Craven and his men at the 
Palace, and James submitted with incredible meekness to the 
incredible insult. Refusing Ham as too damp, he said he 
would go to Rochester and left London on December 17th. 
The same day William of Orange entered the Capital, in¬ 
curring some unpopularity by going to St. James’s Palace by 
a route that avoided the shouting crowds whom he so utterly 
despised, and who were waiting to welcome him with oranges 
on sticks. It is to be supposed that they were not the same 
people as those who lit the bonfires for James a few days 
before. 

Even then James might have maintained a party and though 
he might not have been able to secure much for himself, he 
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could have made the situation difficult, if not impossible, for 
William. 

Clarendon, his brother-in-law, and others tried in vain to 
dissuade him from the obvious folly of flight, but James was 
finished as a king and as a man. He found no courage 
either in the fanaticism of his Jesuits, nor in the superstition 
of the Divine Right of Kings ; and escaping from the gates 
William had carefully left unguarded, left Rochester Castle 
on December 23rd, and taking a vessel in the Thames, sailed 
to France, reaching Ambleteuse on Christmas Day. 

This situation did not find William of Orange at a loss. 
He defied France immediately by ordering Barillon out of the 
kingdom in forty-eight hours—an action that must have given 
him keen personal satisfaction—^and he convened the magis¬ 
trates and common councillors of London and all the members 
of Charles IFs Commons to meet on December 26th. James’s 
Parliament was ignored on the grounds of corruption. 

This curious body, the Convention, gravely accepted its 
task, that of giving a semblance of law and order to a state 
of affairs really dangerous and unstable, and invited William 
to administer the country and to issue writs for a Parliament, 
i.e., some gathering representative of public opinion. 

William showed himself prudent and skilful in conducting 
this difficult affair, both in preventing disorders in England 
and in guiding international affairs. In the delicate matter 
of soothing the jealous pride of the English Army, William 
was ably seconded by the tact and skill of Churchill and by 
the influence of Grafton, also by the discreet behaviour of 
the Dutch and mercenary troops, against whose conduct, 
in trying circumstances, no complaint was heard. 

The invader’s aloof attitude during the election impressed 
a people used to all methods of corruption, and the Con¬ 
vention, when it met, could fairly be said to have been elected 
freely by the people without any kind of pressure or bribery. 
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Indeed, so easy and comfortable was the Convention with 
an expert running the country for them, that it split into 
factions, who took up with zest party differences and local 
squabbles. 

The Whigs were exultant and in the majority, the Tories 
divided and in the minority. Vexatious general questions of 
the Divine Right of Kings, the position of the Church, how 
far James had abdicated by his flight, if the ‘ warming-pan ’ 
baby should be acknowledged, were involved with the per¬ 
sonal questions that influenced each member and coloured by 
the failure of one set of opinions and the triumph of another. 

The leading mind seems to have been that of Halifax, 
who had been moved in William’s favour on a closer acquaint¬ 
ance with him, and who was disgusted by the behaviour of 
James and personally irked by the mock embassy of Hunger- 
ford. 

A Regency was suggested—^then that it should be assumed 
that the throne was vacant—then that Mary should be Queen. 
William, though a grandson of Charles I, stood after his wife 
and her sister Anne with regard to the Crown of England. 
The party for the Princess of Orange, headed by Danby, 
fell to pieces, however, on an indignant letter from Mary 
refusing to put forward ’any claims against those of her 
husband. 

Anne, influenced by the Churchills, who were playing a 
waiting game, also waived her rights, which she would have 
had much difiiculty in enforcing, but the Lords clung to the 
principles of hereditary right, while the Commons stood by 
that of the people’s power of election. 

While matters were at this deadlock, brought about not 
only by warring interests, but by a sincere attempt to reconcile 
expediency with tradition, William, impatient under an out¬ 
ward serenity (he had been three months in England waiting 
on events), called together a few peers and told them his mind. 
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He was, as he once said of liimself, “ a plain man who did 
not like whipped cream'” and his remarks were extremely 
to the point. He would neither he a Regent nor a Prince 
Consort, “holding the throne by an apron-string”; the 
English had an absolute right to elect their King—if he were 
not chosen he would return to Holland, where his own country 
needed him. 

This put the Parliament in a dilemma—they neither knew 
“ what to do with the Prince or what to do without him 
He alone was administering the country, and it must have 
been patent to all that he was doing it with great ability, 
dignity, and self-control. His withdrawal with his orderly, 
well-trained troops would mean chaos and trouble at least 
with the dissenters, the moderate men, and the city. James, 
having defaulted and taken his heir out of the country, even 
the most extreme Tories were without a candidate. 

Scruples and differences were sunk, if not for the public 
good, at least because the sound sense of Parliament saw that 
a settlement was necessary. 

On February 12th, the Princess of Orange arrived in the 
Thames; her first private meeting with her husband provoked 
bitter tears on each side—^hysteria lay close under the surface 
of William’s haughty calm and Mary’s piously assumed gaiety. 
On the next day the Crown of England was offered by Halifax 
as Speaker of the House of Lords to William and his wife in 
the banqueting-room at Whitehall, and they were immediately 
proclaimed in London as William III and Mary II, the Princess 
having been elected Queen Regnant—z.e., as joint sovereign 
with her husband, though the administration was to rest with 
the King. 

“ I saw Marc Antony offer him a crown—and yet it was 
not a crown either.” Certainly, the crown that William re¬ 
ceived was not that which James had cast away nor that which 
he, autocratic as any of the Stewarts, would have liked to 
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have worn. Parliament, in a pious desire to “ secure our 
religion, laws, and liberties ” had tacked “ a declaration of 
right ” to the magnificent gift. In other words, the victors 
—the powerful, wealthy middle and upper classes—in the 
struggle imposed terms on the loser—the King—any King. 
It was ironic that William ‘ The Deliverer ’ should be penalized 
for the sins of the man whom he had driven away, but Parlia¬ 
ment was thinking of the future ; and the fact that constitu¬ 
tional monarchy has endured so long with no notable upheavals 
seems to prove that they acted wisely, though there are many 
who passionately deplore the re-arrangement of 1689 as being 
the end of all that was fine and desirable in English government 
—a disaster and a disgrace, where the new money-made classes 
overturned the ancient nobility and the true King for purely 
selfish motives. 

Most of the provisos of the Declaration of Rights had a 
basis of common sense; the King was not to levy taxes, to 
suspend the laws, to keep an army in time of peace, to exercise 
the dispensing power, while Parliaments were to he held 
frequently. Such was the first rough draft of the terms that 
William, no doubt with inner chagrin, accepted. They were 
afterwards expanded and confirmed in the Bill of Rights, 
December i6th, 1689, Triennial Bill, December 22nd, 1694, 
Act of Settlement, June 12th, 1701. Further important 
measures that curbed the power of the Crown were the 
Mutiny Bill (1689), which prevented the keeping of troops 
without the annual assent of Parliament, and the New East 
India Act, which transferred the granting of trade monopolies 
from the Crown to the people, i.e., the traders and the wealthy 
classes. 


RESULTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

Most of the men concerned in bringing about the Revo¬ 
lution found their count in it—honours, titles, appoint- 
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ments; opportunities were lavished on all the politicians who 
had manoeuvred James out and William in, Roman Catholics 
were penalized, Dissenters left in a comfortable obscurity, 
Jacobites abandoned to the combining of forlorn hopes in 
exile; Scotland was brought into the English Settlement, 
much against the will of a minority; Ireland, after a pitiful 
resistance, was subdued for another hundred years. The 
Church of England, the Protestant upper classes, the City, 
the traders, the shopkeepers, all were more or less satisfied 
by an arrangement that left them with a feeling of security 
against those ancient bugbears, a monarch playing at absolut¬ 
ism, unexpected taxation, a large standing army, the French 
and the Pope, and which had secured them the power to 
make money without fear of the monarch’s avarice or stupidity. 

No doubt the daily life and prosperity of the mass of the 
people was not very different under William from what it 
had been under James or Charles, and there were very many 
who were ruined by the change of kings, but there does 
seem to have been a general feeling of satisfaction at the 
exit of the Stewarts and the Papists and the clipping of regal 
powers. 

Louis XIV, having, inevitably but disastrously, espoused 
the lost cause of James II, England was involved in two long 
wars with France (1689 Treaty of Ryswyck, 1697; 1702 
Treaty of Utrecht, 1713), but even these, expensive as they 
were, were not wholly unpopular, raising the national prestige 
against an hereditary foe as they did, and giving so many 
people the opportunity for making money and acquiring 
fame. 

Less spectacular than the showy, bloody campaigns in 
Flanders, but as important even as the latter victories of 
Marlborough, was the English command of the Channel and 
gradual naval supremacy emphasized by a gratifying victory 
over the gorgeous ships of France at La Hogue (March 19th, 
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1692), the outcome of William Ill’s belief that England must, 
to hold her own in Europe, be a maritime power. 

The foundation of the Bank of England and the formation 
of the National Debt immensely helped the wealth and reputa¬ 
tion of England, and the scheme whereby the people, instead 
of being arbitrarily taxed, were paid interest on money lent 
to the government, proved exceedingly popular. 

The general comfort was added to by the re-coinage (1696), 
a better maintenance of law and order, a more general though 
very imperfect toleration of various Christian opinions, and 
by, on the whole, less open jobbery, bribery, and corruption. 
However amusing the open Court held by the Stewarts may 
have been to Londoners, many of whom made handsome 
incomes out of it, the decorum of William and the virtue 
of Mary were more to the liking of the country as a whole, 
and the majority of the people did feel easier when the loose 
woman and the pimp, the jobber and the harpy had fled with 
the King and the Jesuits across the water. 

A substantial benefit, directly due to William III but one 
not put into practice until after his death, was the Union 
with Scotland. 

In brief, the Settlement of 1689, the results of the new 
constitution and of the domestic and foreign policy of William 
III (advisers he scarcely had, even at home, and he was 
always his own foreign minister), together with the growing 
wealth, trade, and power of the people, partly due to colonial 
expansion, laid the foundations of the British Empire— 
British might, prestige and dominion, which reached its a/iogde 
two hundred years later in the reign of Victoria. 

THE KING STADTHOLDER 

William of Orange, the man who had risked the most and 
stiiven the hardest in the crisis of 1688, received his reward, 
the gratification of combining a huge coalition with England 
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against Louis XIV. “ He has such a mind to France,” noted 
Halifax, “ that one would think he had only taken England 
in the way 

On the whole, his newly-acquired kingdom stood by him, 
voting Hm more money than had even been granted to the 
Stewarts, and following his foreign policy, so that on his 
death-bed he had the satisfaction of knowing that his work 
would be carried on, though another would reap that glory 
and those rewards for which he had cared very little. 

William III and Marlborough had different conceptions of 
success and each in a measure gained that which he had so 
early set out to obtain. 

William’s achievement in arming England against his own 
bitter foe was not, however, without a price which he at 
times found almost intolerable. Twice the factions, ingrati¬ 
tude, suspicion, and rudeness of the English Commons broke 
his constancy, that so impressed and exasperated his new 
subjects, to the point of contemplated resignation of the 
Crown; both in the forced revocation of the Irish grants 
and in the dismissal of the Dutch Guards the King tasted 
the bitterest humiliation. 

Much has been made of his unpopularity—even his admirers 
have heightened this for the sake of dramatic effect. It is 
supposed to have rested on his reserve, the removal of the 
Court from Whitehall, foreign favourites and his anxiety to 
escape from England. All this has probably been exaggerated 
—the lack of a Court, for instance, could only have vexed 
a few people in the Capital, and if some enjoyed the antics 
of the demi-reps who gathered about the Stewarts, there were 
plenty of another temper who were ready to admire respect¬ 
ability—Queen Mary made goodness fashionable and un¬ 
doubtedly pleased a great number of people. The whole 
feeling of the country was for stability, law, and order. 

Nor is William’s quiet life likely to have offended any 
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save those hangers-on of royal extravagance who were losers 
by it ; the constantly repeated anecdotes of his brusque dry¬ 
ness or rudeness seem to derive from Burnet, snubbed by 
William, who disliked him as a busybody, and from the 
silly slanders of the vulgar Duchess of Marlborough. 

There is abundant, though seldom quoted, evidence to the 
effect that William III was of fine manners on both public 
and private occasions. One of the most striking witnesses 
to this is M. Tallard, Louis XIV’s envoy, who came to England 
full of prejudice against William, who was his opponent 
throughout their intercourse, and who reported to Louis XIV 
William’s speeches to his Parliament and his behaviour during 
his campaigns. Again, Dr. Hutton’s account of the King’s 
conduct in Ireland shows that both William’s courtesy and 
his temper were equal to a most considerable strain. It most 
probably might be said of William as Dr. Johnson, Jacobite 
as he was, said of George III, “ Sir, I take him to be as fine a 
gentleman as one may suppose Louis XIV or Charles II to 
have been ”. 

The Spencer House Journals^ Halifax’s careful notes of 
his conversations with the King, which had not been dis¬ 
covered when Lord Macaulay wrote his famous account of 
William III, prove that William was largely his own Minister 
during the short period that Halifax was nominally in office, 
1689-1690. They also show that William was by no means 
reserved or even serene, save in public. He expressed himself 
vehemently to Halifax, who observed him with a shrewd, 
detached admiration. 

“ The Commons,” the King declared, “ had used him like 
a dog ” and “ their coarse usage so boiled upon his stomach 
that he had to break out”. He declared passionately that 
he had not come over to establish a republic, and that 
he would not be King Log. His expressions about his 
wife’s uncles, Hyde and Clarendon, shocked Halifax, who 
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was besides astonished at the King’s thirst for action against 
the French. 

When in June, 1689, William exclaimed: “ We shall never 
he quiet until we have a brush for it ! ” the philosophic 
Englishman noted : “ Great men love to come to a decision 
as soon as they can, courage being apt to presume on good 
fortune.” 

In these conversations with the only English minister who 
was ever absolutely faithful to him, the King repeated so 
often that he was a ‘ Trimmer ’ that even Halifax remarked 
“ that a good reason might be destroyed by too much pressing 
upon it.” 

There was no special grievance against William for his 
employment of foreigners ; men like Bentinck, Ginkel, Solras, 
and Overkirk were of complete integrity, and obviously worth 
what the nation paid for them, nor did they interfere with 
the privileges of the natives. 

A search through the lists of William’s household shows 
that he had very few Dutch in his English establishments. 
A fuss was made over the Irish grants which were as nothing 
compared to the gifts of the Stewarts to their favourites. 
Ginkel, at least, quite deserved the reward so ungraciously 
revoked. William was certainly not regarded with enthusiasm 
by the English, he was essentially moderate and tolerant, and 
thereby disappointed all, but it seems clear that he was re¬ 
spected and even admired by the bulk of the nation, who, 
however the intrigues at Whitehall might veer, had no desire 
for a return of the Stewarts. After some delays the Parlia¬ 
ment voted ;,{^6oo,ooo of the ;ir686,ooo demanded by the 
States-General for the expedition of 1688. The Commons 
were at least willing to pay cash for the Revolution. 

In the Army William was very popular, and he became a 
hero and a symbol to the Protestants of Scotland and Ireland; 
after the fall of Namur, 1695, after the Assassination Plot, 
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1697, the recognition of James III by Louis XIV, 1701, he 
-was a hero and a symbol even to England. 

On the whole, he suited the event, the period, the trend 
of thought, very well; to a vast number of plain people he 
was what Matthew Prior, laughing at the vanity of Louis and 
the flattery of Boileau, named him : 

Little Will, the scourge of France, 

No Godhead, but the first of men. 

The King’s side of the question was not so pleasant; his 
position was profoundly difficult, and he was in exile from a 
country passionately beloved—“ It is Kermesse at the Hague ”, 
he told Huygens, his secretary, one May morning, “ oh, for 
the wings of a bird to be there ! ” 

His health failed rapidly from his coming to England ; and 
he was vexed to the heart by what seemed to him petty party 
squabbles that hindered a great design. He found it madden¬ 
ingly difficult to And anyone trustworthy to serve him : 

There are honest men in England, but they are not among 
my friends,” he remarked. 

He was surrounded by jobbers, place-seekers, traitors, 
men with a foot in each camp, time-servers waiting for him 
£0 die, indifferent opportunists. 

The honest Halifax went into opposition, the honest Temple 
into retirement; clever rogues like Sunderland, intelligent, 
upright men like Carstairs and Patterson had to be consulted 
in secret, lofty characters like John Locke refused office, 
valuable public servants like Sir John Dalrymple were lost 
through local scandals arising from family quarrels. 

The King’s one loyal minister, after the retirement of 
Halifax, was the Queen ; her correspondence with him when 
she was governing during his absences reveal a state of 
domestic affairs so desperate as to be almost incredible. 
Indeed, in this reign that appears in retrospect so orderly 
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and established, it was often touch and go that another 
revolution did not bring James back or establish a republic. 

William himself doubted if it could be done, Mary was 
in despair; plots, treachery, threat of invasion, mutiny, 
revolt, the bewildering problems of Ireland and Scotland, the 
insubordination of Anne and her bearleaders, the Marl- 
boroughs, combined to make the post-revolution period one 
of almost chaotic excitement and alarm. 

However he might be regarded in England, William’s ex¬ 
ploit dazzled at a distance, his prestige rose greatly in Europe. 
In France he was a monster, but one of almost legendary 
powers. Even a man of the lofty intelligence of La Bruyere 
could write of him as “ cet homme pale et livide ” who 
had driven his father and mother (sic) into exile and over¬ 
turned a whole country to gratify a demoniac ambition. 
This long diatribe against the enemy of France includes 
the tale that William had in infancy bitten his nurse to 
death. 

Yet all this malice was based on admiration, and to the 
French William appeared a greater man than he did to the 
English, who took—so absorbed were they in their own 
affairs—^very much for granted the invasion of England that 
astounded the rest of Europe. 

Thus, extravagantly maligned and hated by some, extrava¬ 
gantly lauded by others, misunderstood by many, by others 
merely tolerated, amid a turmoil of stress of business, politics 
and war, with neither rest nor pleasure did William III, 
constant to his own ideals, pass the thirteen years of his 
reign. He had accepted the " great mind’s great bribe ”, 
the chance to carry out a large, difficult, and dangerous 
enterprise, and probably, even in the years of his deepest 
disgust and suffering, he was glad that he had not refused 
the dazzling opportunity that had come his way in 1688. 

Historians have frequently blamed him because he never 
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became a “ true-born Englishman ” and always retained a 
passionate affection for his own country. It would have 
been difficult for a man of thirty-eight, peculiarly patriotic, 
and extremely national in his taste, to have suddenly become 
so enthusiastic for another country as to be able to convince 
the natives that he was one of themselves. 

If his lack of identification with his mother’s people was 
resented by the English, he on his side found much to con¬ 
demn, from the dirt of Whitehall to the running of the public 
services, in England. 

The Netherlands were then in much ahead of Europe, and 
England benefited by the Dutch tastes, crafts, and inventions 
that William encouraged the introduction of into England, 
What was more important than whether he liked the English 
or whether they liked him was that even his enemies admit 
that never did he betray English interests or set them second 
to those of his own country. 

QUEEN MARY 

The Princess of Orange reigned five years, during which 
time she was profoundly agitated, uneasy, and unhappy. She 
disliked her position, she was wretchedly homesick for Hol¬ 
land, she was tormented by the constant absences of her 
husband and the tumult of affairs. She felt very keenly the 
odium attaching to her occupation of her father’s throne, 
and she was painfully sensitive to the treachery, ill-will, and 
intrigue that surrounded her and her husband. 

These troubles and constant ill-health reduced her to such 
a morbid condition that she not only prepared herself to die, 
but almost willed herself to do so. When at the head of 
affairs she showed good sense and courage and her brief rule 
was not marred by any ill-behaviour or ugly act. 

It is easy to smile at her narrow bigotry, her gloomy piety, 
her intense belief in the righteousness of her cause, but her 
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simple, untrained mind was faithful to the creed it had been 
taught—she “ satisfied her God 

Her sudden death at the age of thirty-two years was dismal 
and pathetic in every detail; from the moment she shut 
herself in her closet to burn her papers, to that when her 
husband, at the limit of his nerves and almost crazy with 
anguish, fled to Richmond from Kensington Palace to escape 
the sound of the hammering as the black hangings were put 
in place. 

The charge that Mary was neglected by her husband has 
been often repeated. The sole authority seems to be Burnet; 
in Mary’s own most intimate writings there is not a shadow 
of complaint ; none of William’s letters to her survive. 

If Elizabeth Villiers was his mistress or no will probably 
never be discovered ; whatever the affair, it was conducted 
with secrecy and decorum, and Mary, at worst, might consider 
herself fortunate among the Princesses of Europe in having 
only one rival. 

William’s behaviour at his wife’s death shows that her 
passionate affection was returned and it seems unfair to assume 
that his agonies were remorse, or that because we know so 
little of his relations with his wife, these were, on his side, 
ungrateful or u n kind. 

Mary’s blameless life and orthodox piety made her almost 
a saint among Protestant divines, but her father refused to 
permit mourning to be worn for her, and a Jacobite in his 
zeal preached on the occasion of her death on the text “ Go 
bury her, for she is a king’s daughter ”. 

THE EXILED KING 

Except for a short period of discomfort in Ireland, King 
James passed the remainder of his days easily enough, Louis 
XIV found him tiresome and costly, but treated him with 
lavish generosity, thereby laying up a burden for his descend- 
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ants until the day when Louis XV washed his hands of the 
heritage, saying of the Stewarts, “ It is an unfortunate family 
of which I wish to hear no more 

James suffered much mental anguish, no doubt, but he was 
continually buoyed up by hopes of a return to his throne; 
he was surrounded by adherents and flatterers, his circum¬ 
stances were luxurious, he had the praises of a devoted wife 
and the blessings of priests to sustain him. If he was indeed 
sincerely pious he must have been much gratified by the 
illusion that he had cast away an earthly for a heavenly crown. 
His last religious fits were not without a suspicion of senility 
—a weak mind finally overturned by bigotry, but there are 
those who find a mystical quality in his repentance and 
resignation. 

A daughter who became a nun was born to him and Maria 
d’Este in exile. There never was any ‘ warming-pan ^ tale 
about her arrival, a fact which goes far to remove any stigma 
from her brother’s birth. 

From the exile of James II may be dated the remarkable 
cult known as the White Rose or Stewart ‘Romaunt’. 
Sensitive and romantic people have seen something so affect¬ 
ing in the misfortunes of this Royal House that they have 
built up from one generation to another a loyalty, a veneration, 
an enthusiasm that often blends into an obsession. 

It was, for instance, recently asserted that the body of 
Lord Derwentwater (executed 1714) was able to work miracles, 
and that when alive he had the power to cure the King’s 
Evil—this by virtue of his mother being the bastard daughter 
of Charles II. A faith in the Divine Right of Kings, so 
touching and so steadfast, has been able to invest the Stewarts 
with a cloud of tradition, legend, fiction and poetry, through 
which it is almost impossible to discern the truth. Inspired 
by these admirable sentiments, Scotland, that had persistently 
murdered or thrown out the Stewarts when they ruled in 
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their native country, twice rose to support the claims of the 
son and grandson of James II. 

They received a cold reward for their enthusiasm, for the 
vast hulk of the common sense of the nations was against them, 
and halladry and ‘ glamour ’ apart, neither James, the Cheva¬ 
lier de Saint George, nor his son, gave any signs of being 
better candidates for kingship than any of their forbears who 
had so signally failed in that diiEcult profession. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE EEVOLUTION 

John Locke is named the apostle of common sense and of 
the Revolution of 1688. His two Treatises of Civil Govern¬ 
ment are the apologia for that settlement—the new contract 
between King and people implied in the Bill of Rights—as 
The Leviathan of Hobbes was an apologia for absolute 
monarchy, though not for monarchy by Divine Right. 

John Locke’s argument, which has, on the whole, held 
good until the present day in this country, was that any 
monarchy must depend on an agreement between King and 
people; that an infringement of that agreement on the part 
of the sovereign returned to the people the right to choose 
another ruler. 

This is obviously only an abstraction, like the Divine 
Right theory, since a contract is not necessarily implied in 
any form of government which may evolve from something 
that has no business basis. But it was a practical, sensible 
ideal that sounded stable and convenient, and satisfied even 
liberal thinkers until the wide movement of a hundred years 
later that began with the theories of J.-J. Rousseau—to do 
away with kings altogether and to make the people rulers 
themselves, under the majestic but delusive plea “ that man 
was born free ”. 

This fallacy ended in excesses of insanity like the French 
Revolution, and proved to be as unworkable as the Divine 
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idea of kingship—perhaps more so, since it is easier to invest 
supreme power in one man than to divide it equally among 
millions, and it is no more inconvenient to assume that God 
inspires the ruler than to assert that He is behind the mob. 

It might, perhaps, with some logic be argued that the 
limited contractual monarchy as achieved by the Bill of Rights 
and as expounded by John Locke was among the most work¬ 
able sane schemes of government that practical men ever put 
together for the protection of law and property and the 
safeguarding of the financial interests of a nation. 

Whatever self-interest lay behind the movement, and 
whether the oligarchy of the wealthy trading classes that 
followed was a better form of government than that of ab¬ 
solute monarchy or no, the orderly and digm‘fied externals 
of the Revolution of i(S88 could claim to be adorned by the 
dictums of popular liberal patriotism, as expressed by Algernon 
Sidney : “ It is not upon the uncertain will and understanding 
of a Prince that the safety of a nation ought to depend . . . 
for this reason the Law is established which no passion can 
disturb 

The fallacies of this statement are obvious; since an 
oligarchy or any representatives of the people or the people 
themselves are likely also to be of “ uncertain will and under¬ 
standing And who is so above fault as to be able to 
establish a law that shall be impeccable and impregnable.^ 
But the men who brought about the Revolution of 1688 saw 
no flaws in such plausible, high-sounding statements; glosses 
such as these are seldom wanting to the opportunism of shrewd 
worldly men. 

Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow, 

They who would seek for pearls must dive below. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE FOUNDING OF BRITISH RULE IN 
INDIA 

y NHE establishment of British rule in India was the 
work of two men—Clive and Hastings. Their 
Jv respective contributions were extraordinarily 
diverse. Clive, the soldier, took advantage of circumstances 
to set up British power ; Hastings, the statesman, in defiance 
of circumstances, maintained it and strove to give it form. 
The first swam gloriously with, the second battled yet more 
gloriously against the current. In the careers of both the 
irony of events stood out boldly. But while Clive only had 
to turn to advantage tlie errors, the blindness, the indecision 
of his enemies, Hastings perpetually had to be redeeming the 
follies of his own countrymen. Chance, which sent to India 
one great man just at the moment when he could seize power, 
sent another even greater just at the moment when supreme 
efforts were needed to protect what had been achieved. 

I 

THE WORK OF CLIVE 

In the middle of the eighteenth century India was chaotic. 
The old Muslim empire of Delhi had fallen. Its provinces 
either ignored or disobeyed its orders. A new Hindu power, 
that of the Marathas, had arisen in "Western India, and was 
eagerly seeking the spoil of the great and fertile plain of the 
Ganges. But beyond the limits of the Maratha country 
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itself, the new-comers were purely predatory. They desired 
as yet no extension of territories or of administrative respon¬ 
sibility. They demanded a share of the revenues, and if that 
was refused, pillaged the defaulting province. Enemies of the 
Muslims as they were, none could call them friends of their 
Hindu fellows. Maratha troopers cared little whether village 
or homestead on their route was dwelt in by Hindu or Muslim. 
The trail of their armies was most impartially marked out by 
smoking ruins, by slaughtered men, by violated women. No 
province was secure from their raids. They ranged from 
Delhi to Bengal, from Bengal to the Carnatic. Their suc¬ 
cesses left the existing states weaker and poorer, without 
creating any new authority which would impose order and 
good government. 

In the south especially their operations led directly to 
political collapse. In 1740-41 they had raided the Carnatic, 
slain the old nawab, captured Trichinopoly, and marched away 
with a great booty. Till then the Carnatic had been (juiet and 
well-ordered under the rule of the nawabs of Arcot. But at 
once it fell into confusion. The slain nawab’s son was 
shortly after murdered by a cousin. ' The great Nizam-ul- 
mulk, ruler of the Deccan, marched down to restore order, and 
set up as nawab a servant of his own. But the stranger was 
never well-established. Most of the fortresses of the Carnatic 
were held by members of the old family, who rendered but un¬ 
willing obedience to the new ruler. The bazaars were always 
buzzing with rumours that the nawab had been displaced, that 
some member of the old family was coming to drive him out, 
that the Marathas were returning. Prudent men sent their 
wealth for safe-keeping into the fortified trading-stations 
which English, French and Dutch had established along the 
Coromandel Coast. 

Even in them safety was not to be found. In 1744 war 
broke out between France and England. In 1746 Madras was 
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captured by the French. La Bourdonnais, its captor, with the 
former exploits of Duguai-Trouin before his eyes, proposed to 
hold it to ransom. But Dupleix, the governor of Pondicherry, 
disliked an arrangement which would have done nothing to re¬ 
pair his losses at sea by English cruisers. La Bourdonnais was 
driven off the coast by a cyclone, and Dupleix was left in con¬ 
trol, with a large number of men,whom La Bourdonnais had 
brought with him hut could not carry away. Dupleix’s friends 
then plundered Madras from top to bottom, and his troops 
drove away in confusion the army which the nawab had sent 
to protect Madras from French attacks. 

This victory of the French over the Indian host was a 
turning-point in Indian history. In the seventeenth century 
the litde European garrisons had been incapable of meeting 
Indian armies in the open field. But the introduction of the 
bayonet, the development of musketry, above all, the develop¬ 
ment of mobile field artillery, had transformed the military 
value of four or five hundred European troops. No Indian 
horse could now charge home upon them so long as they held 
steady in their ranks. A new military force had emerged, 
far more powerful than any existing Indian army. The 
French success demonstrated the revolution brought about 
by the improvement of military technique, and that at the 
time when Dupleix had under his orders some 1,200 men in , 
addition to the handful which had formed the garrison of 
Pondicherry. 

When therefore the war came to an end, though Dupleix 
had to restore Madras to the English, he was free to use the 
weapon which chance had placed in his hands. He made an 
alliance with a connexion of the old Carnatic family, Chanda 
Sahib by name, and agreed to aid him in overthrowing the 
ruling nawab. In the next year this actually came to pass, 
Chanda Sahib marched southwards, was joined by a body 
of French troops under the command of Dupleix’s brother- 
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in-law, and slew ihe nawab at the momentous battle of Ambur. 
Chanda Sahib at once assumed authority as nawab of Arcot, 
and was ready to gratify his ally in whatever he desired. In 
this moment of victory Dupleix betrayed the great defect of 
his character. He had proved himself able to read a political 
situation and to seize a great opportunity. But he was incur¬ 
ably sanguine, and could make no allowance for mishaps. He 
had aimed at controlling the revenues of South India, and that 
control seemed to lie within his grasp. No danger from Indian 
opposition was to be expected. Indian armies, if they marched 
against him, would melt away before the fire of his artillery. 
The peasantry would pay their dues to whatever master sat 
in durbar at Arcot, so long as they believed he would continue 
to govern. But European opposition might bring the French 
plans to grief. If a European nation should resolve to dispute 
with arms the French position, a long war might follow, the 
territories would be disturbed, the revenues unpaid, and then 
the French project would collapse, for Dupleix had revealed 
but a fragment of his plans to Paris, and could not count on 
national support. Had he been wise, he would have done 
his utmost to soothe and conciliate the other European nations 
settled on the coast. But instead of doing so he at once 
demanded of Chanda Sahib the control of the country l5dng 
. behind the two main English settlements of Madras and Fort 
St. David, so that not a bale of goods could pass without 
paying such tolls as he might demand. 

Had he been more wary in his conduct, he might have 
enjoyed his position undisturbed. But not even the easy¬ 
going governor who by the accident of seniority was the 
manager of English interests could ignore this open threat. 
The dead nawab’s son, Muhammad Ali, had found refuge at 
Trichinopoly. The governor offered to recognize him as the 
successor of his father if he would grant the English the dis¬ 
tricts assigned by Chanda Sahib to the French. Muhammad 
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Ali agreed. The English promptly occupied the districts, 
turning out the representatives of Dupleix, and the issue was 
fairly joined. Dupleix strove to cut away the ground from 
under the feet of the English by besieging Trichinopoly, 
hoping thus to capture the person of Muhammad Ali. But 
his efforts were frustrated. The English Company sent a new 
governor of a different stamp to Madras. He was a resolute 
man, without a spark of genius, hut with shrewd judgment 
and bull-dog obstinacy. He was convinced that the projects 
of the French meant the ruin of the English trade. He vigor¬ 
ously supported, and persuaded the Company to adopt, the 
cause of Muhammad Ali. Thus, much against their inclina¬ 
tions, the English in India were dragged into the whirlpool 
of Indian politics. 

These events served as the political and military education 
of Robert Clive. He was the son of a country attorney, and 
had been sent out as a civil servant to Madras in 1743. His 
boyhood had been turbulent and ungoverned. In after years 
men remembered or invented stories of his escapades, of his 
climbing the church-steeple and heading one of two rival 
gangs of schoolboys. Indeed, all through his life he so im¬ 
pressed his fellows that m5nh and legend clung about him. 
He was said to have attempted to shoot himself in his writer’s 
quarters at Madras, out of sheer weariness with his humdrum 
existence. He was said again to have accused an officer of 
cheating at cards. A duel followed. Clive fired and missed. 
His antagonist then marched up to him and placed his pistol 
to Clive’s head—^what the seconds were about I cannot think 
—demanding that he should retract his accusation. “ I said 
you cheated,” Clive replied, “ and I still say so, for you did 
cheat,” and the officer threw down his pistol saying it was 
useless to fight with a madman. All these stories and the like 
were doubtless magnified narrations of less striking events. 
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But they picture Clive to the life—^reckless of danger, much 
cooler under fire than at the whist-table, a born soldier. 

He had joined the Company’s army after Madras had been 
captured, and had served with some distinction in the conflict 
which followed. Later on he had been made commissariat 
officer, in which post he secured a handsome fortune for himself 
besides benefiting many of his friends. But money did not 
satisfy him. He burnt for action, and blamed loudly and with 
reason the lack of enterprise shown by his senior officers. 
The governor was well aware that Clive was worth all the 
Company’s officers put together, but military custom pre¬ 
vented his receiving the command over them, and for a time 
he was employed only on detachment with officers willing to 
serve under him. His great exploit at this time was the 
defence of Arcot. He had suggested to the governor that 
most of the enemy’s forces were besieging Trichinopoly, that 
Arcot could easily be taken, and that its capture would be a 
great blow. He was therefore sent with a small body of 
Europeans and sepoys, and seized the place almost before the 
garrison knew of his approach, and, though the fort was really 
untenable, he defended it against the forces sent by Chanda 
Sahib and the French till tliey withdrew after a siege that had 
lasted several weeks. This was the first real success which the 
English had scored against the French, and speedily became 
almost legendary. 

It was indeed a turning-point in the struggle, and in the 
next year, 1752, the French underwent a catastrophe. They 
were still seeking to capture Trichinopoly when an English 
force, under-Stringer Lawrence, an old, hard-bitten King’s 
officer, marched to its relief. Lawrence and Clive drove the 
enemy into an island in the river, opposite the town, and 
defeated all attempts at rescuing them until they, and Chanda 
Sahib with them, surrendered. Chanda Sahib fell into the 
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hands of Hindu troops whose country he had pitilessly ravaged 
when in earlier days he had been seeking to set up an inde¬ 
pendent principality, and they in revenge beheaded him. 

If the French company and ministry had known of the 
situation, this disaster might not have been so overwhelming. 
But Dupleix had hesitated to convey his full intentions to the 
home authorities. He had perpetually assured them that 
Trichinopoly was on the eve of capitulation, that the English 
alone hindered Muhammad Ali from throwing himself on the 
generosity of Pondicherry, and that the English resources were 
almost at an end. Now, when he learnt of this new and con¬ 
siderable defeat, he hesitated to forward so disturbing a 
report, winch however in the fohowing December rumour 
bore from London to Paris. It was said that Chanda 
Sahib had perished, that all the French troops were lost. 
At first this was derided as the mere boasting of the 
English. But when the reports were confirmed, their effects 
were all the more serious. It was clear that the struggle 
with the English would continue as long as Dupleix remained 
in India, and that the French, not the English, resources 
were exhausted. It was decided therefore that Dupleix should 
be immediately recalled, and that a special commissary 
should be dispatched, with a sufficient force to make himself 
respected, but with orders to make the best bargain he could 
with the English. At the end of 1754, therefore, a provisional 
agreement was made between Pondicherry and Madras, and 
the war was brought to a temporary close. But its effects 
were deep. It had exposed the rottenness of the Indian state- 
system, the weakness of its governments, the inefficiency of its 
armies. Both Chanda Sahib and Muhammad Ali had had 
hordes of Indian followers, but the troops on whom they had 
trusted, the leaders whose guidance they had sought, had been 
European. 

A yet more signal Illustration of the revolutionary powers of 
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the new force which had appeared in India had been afforded 
by a great French adventure in the Deccan. When Chanda 
Sahib had entered the Carnatic in 1749, he had been accom¬ 
panied by a pretender to the government of the Deccan. The 
prince who actually held it marched south in order to crush 
what he regarded as a rebellion. But he was completely 
routed. He himself was slain. His treasure was carried into 
Pondicherry, where for a while almost every man was rich. 
Then a small force was sent northwards to establish the pre¬ 
tender on the vacant throne; and though the pretender was 
himself killed in action by the way, the French leader, Bussy, 
marched on and set up another claimant, who continued to 
govern until in die Seven Years’ War the French withdrew 
their help. Compared with the Carnatic, the Deccan was a 
great state. In all points of view Bussy’s exploit was remark¬ 
able. That a body of some 600 French infantry should march 
over a thousand miles through India, establish a prince of 
their leader’s choosing in an ancient capital, and maintain him 
in power for a number of years, was a testimony the signifi¬ 
cance of which no one could ignore. Any capable military 
leader might conspire to overthrow and re-establish the totter¬ 
ing thrones of India. Nor was the reward mere empty glory. 
Pretenders thus assisted to governments must display their 
gratitude or they soon would be discarded for others. Bussy 
and many other French officers who served with him obtained 
great fortunes. 

This Deccan expedition was a dazzHng success. But it 
was at the same time a great mistake for which Dupleix paid 
heavily. He failed to understand till too late that the decisive 
struggle lay between himself and his English opponents. If 
he could have vanquished them he would indeed have been free 
to dominate the peninsula. But, while that vital issue was still 
undetermined, he chose to send away a considerable body of 
men, and, what was much worse, his only competent military 
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commander. No one can tell what might have happened at 
Trichinopoly if the French had been led by an officer of real 
talent, and if Dupleix had had doo more men at his disposal. 
But instead he sent them away to a distant theatre where their 
victories could not possibly affect the real struggle. He 
derived no benefit in men or money from French predomin¬ 
ance at Hyderabad, and, since the effort left him appreciably 
weaker, the Deccan expedition must be reckoned as his second 
fetal error. His first had forced the English into open 
antagonism; his second made it easier for them to bring 
about his downfall. 

The schemes of Dupleix thus led nowhere; and yet he had 
enjoyed one great advantage which French leaders in India 
were hardly ever again to enjoy. English sea-power was in¬ 
operative. English and French might fight under the banners 
of Muhammad Ali and Chanda Sahib, hut the sea remained 
free to all. No English squadrons could watch for and inter¬ 
cept the French vessels carrying out men and treasure and 
munitions, for the years 1749-54 were years of peace in 
Europe ; and Clive and Lawrence had to fight without the 
great advantage which control of the seas implied. Indeed, 
even had Dupleix avoided English opposition, it is not likely 
that the French dominion in India could have continued. As 
soon as a national war broke out, as happened in 1756, it would 
have been assailed. His Indian dependants would have 
wearied of French control and longed to try otlrer masters. 
The great princes would have intrigued with the English just 
as in fact they did with the French. English naval power 
would have made it easy for English expeditions to land in 
India, whereas after 1763 only one French expedition suc¬ 
ceeded in passing our guard. The French territories would 
have been fought over, their revenues wasted, their allies 
defeated or detached, their reinforcements scattered or made 
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prisoners, and their empire in India would have collapsed 
under the strain of British mastery of the seas. 

It seems then that one element vital to success was lacking 
in Dupleix’s projects of Indian aggrandizement. This fact 
was made clear in the course of the Seven Years’ War. In 
India the conflict turned upon naval superiority. As by a 
series of stubborn actions the power and courage of the French 
fleet and its commander were worn down, so the French were 
driven from before the walls of Madras, then after a heavy 
overtlirow in the field they were confined to the enceinte of 
Pondicherry, and at last, after a blockade in which the English 
squadron played a great part, the place surrendered in 1761. 
There followed a grim punishment. The walls were blown 
upj the houses demolished; the churches and temples 
destroyed. Dupleix had built for himself a great palace, 
filled with the finest furniture from Paris, and adorned with 
ancient Hindu sculptures. This palace was levelled with the 
ground, and all its contents sold. It is curious to note that 
the great mirrors, which had reflected the celebrations of 
Dupleix’s triumphs, were bought by Muhammad AH to adorn 
the palace which he was building on the outskirts of Madras. 

French power, transient as the bright images which had 
flitted over the mirrors of Dupleix’s hopes, ended in the 
heavy smoke of explosions and the dust of falling masonry. 
But none the less it was destined to great fruitfulness. It had 
taught the English, and above all Clive, what power and wealth 
were offered by India almost for the asking. The war with 
Dupleix had compelled them to increase their army in the 
south. Instead of the few hundred ill-trained and undisci¬ 
plined men of 1746, they had two years later some 2,000 
European troops, who could be trusted to keep their ranks 
and hold their fire till they could see the whites of their enemies’ 
eyes ; who, as they swore, would march to hell at the heels of 
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a favourite officer; and who no doubt had been recruited from 
the dregs of England—here as elsewhere the empire of Great 
Britain was founded on the refuse of her people—but who had 
become as stout soldiers as any leader could desire. They 
formed the core of the English army. And alongside of them 
was a new branch—the sepoys. The story has been repeat¬ 
edly told that Dupleix had been the first to employ them; but 
the story is untrue. The French, like every other European 
nation established in India, had hired bodies of Indian match¬ 
lock-men, but had never attempted to impose on them Euro¬ 
pean drill and discipline. Such soldiers had remained under 
their own Indian officers. In the Carnatic War both French 
and English had hired large numbers, but the English had 
early taken the great step of appointing to their sepoy troops 
first drill-sergeants, and then staff-officers, and at last a regular 
system of company and battalion officers. The effect was 
great. During the Seven Years' War a French officer noted 
that the French sepoys shrank from attacking the English 
sepoys, but that the latter would attack even French infantry. 
The development of this sepoy force was a great event. The 
men were in a high degree brave, faithful to their colours, 
devoted to their officers. The story was told of them that at 
the siege of Arcot, when provisions were running low, they 
stayed their hunger with rice-water, leaving the grain for the 
English troops. The story is probably mythical ; but it illus- 
ti'ates the regard in which they were held. Their officers 
were generally worthy of them. Civil business and even 
trade might be carried on by interpreters; but a company 
officer must he able to speak directly with his men. The 
barrier of language vanished ; and sepoy officers commonly 
possessed a close knowledge of the customs, beliefs and feel¬ 
ings of their sepoys. Many of our ablest Indian administra¬ 
tors got their earliest training in sepoy battalions. If a foreign 
race was to conquer India, it was to be assisted by Indians 
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themselves, eagerly accepting the leadersliip which was 
offered them. 

The situation in India in 175:6, just before the Seven Years’ 
War opened but after Dupleix had been recalled, was indeed 
extraordinary. The Europeans in the preceding ten years had 
learnt their power, and Indian rulers were uneasily conscious 
of the threat. French influence had sunlc, though still con¬ 
siderable ; and the English at Madras were busily preparing to 
replace Bussy and his Frenchmen by an English army at 
Hyderabad. But nothing indicated the least extension of 
European activity beyond the peninsula into the valley of the 
Ganges. On the Hugli the French had a little fortress occupied 
by a tiny garrison; while the English at Calcutta possessed 
a decrepit fortification. Its crumbling walls were armed 
with guns deep-honeycombed with rust, and overlooked by 
the church which an ill-judged piety had raised close beside it. 
Its curtains had been cut with great windows to admit the air, 
and every officer who had seen it had declared that it could not 
resist the first attempt, This ridiculous shelter was manned^ 
by as unregulated a garrison as had in 1746 disgraced Madras, 
The governor and council were engrossed in trade, and had 
never turned a thought towards political expansion. 

Very early in 1756, when English and French were already 
fighting in America and in American waters though as yet 
war had not been declared, the pacific governor resolved to 
raise a battery of guns on the river-bank lest a French squadron 
should sail up the Hugli and attack Calcutta. At that time 
Bengal was ruled by a young nawab, Siraj-ud-daula, lately 
come to the throne and anxiously suspicious of European 
doings. On learning the object of this battery he seems to 
have been seized with alarm lest the two nations should carry 
into Bengal the war which they had waged in the Carnatic. 
As has so often happened, war, even aggressive war, was to 
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spring from fear. The nawab resolved to expel the English, 
^■'seized their inland iactories and marched upon Calcutta 
'^th a numerous army. The defence, hastily prepared, was 
ill-planned and ill-conducted. At the first reverse the gover¬ 
nor, most of his council, and the commandant of the troops, 
sought refuge on ship-board and dropped down the river to a 
place of safety. The defence was prolonged for a few hours 
by the youngest member of council, Holwell. But the place 
was doomed; the garrison, like sailors in a sinking ship, 
broke open the liquor-stores; the enemy swarmed in and 
made some hundred and fifty persons prisoners. For the 
night they were driven into the military prison, called in 
soldier’s slang, here as elsewhere, the Black Hole. The single 
room was but 20 feet square, and only 23 emerged alive next 
morning. Siraj-ud-daula’s triumph was to be dearly bought. 
He could not have taken a worse time to attack the English. 
Two years earlier, six months later, would have found them 
encumbered with a French war and unable to spare a man 
from Madras. But he chose to attack them when their hands 
were free, when their forces had been strengthened to carry 
on their war with Dupleix, and above all, when Clive had just 
returned to India, with a King’s commission as lieutenant- 
colonel, after a period of rest in England. He saw at once the 
importance of the event. He and his ftdend, the historian 
Robert Orme, threw all the weight of their influence in favour 
of an immediate expedition to avenge Siraj-ud-daula’s attack. 
They were running a great risk. They knew that the renewal 
of the French war was imminent. Any day a French squadron 
might drop anchor before Madras and land an army to besiege 
it. But they Were sure from their experience of Indian war¬ 
fare in the south that the English would speedily recover 
Calcutta, and that perhaps great results might follow. The 
governor with a noble magnanimity agreed with greatly re¬ 
duced forces to face the risk of French a|tack. The rest of the 
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council were persuaded to acquiesce. On October i6 an 
expedition sailed up the Bay of Bengal from Madras, with 
Clive in command of the military and Admiral Watson in 
command of a small naval squadron. The troops consisted 
of 800 Europeans and 1,000 sepoys. 

The voyage was stormy, dangerous and prolonged. The 
ships only entered the Hugli a few days before Christmas. 
No attempt was made to oppose it. Calcutta was recovered 
more easily than it had been lost. The nawab in indignation 
reassembled his army and marched to chastise the intruders. 
But both he and his followers lay under the certainty that they 
would be beaten. They encamped once more before Calcutta. 
But this time they were not suffered to take the initiative. 
Clive attacked their camp at night. The action was but parti¬ 
ally successful, but it alarmed Siraj-ud-daula into making peace 
with unoriental haste. Calcutta was restored, the plunder was 
to be returned, the privilege of a mint was granted, and the 
place might be fortified as strongly as the English pleased. 

This was success, but not the overwhelming success which 
had attended Dupleix’s early efforts. The nawab was defeated 
and humiliated, but his power and hostility remained unbroken. 
News of the outbreak of war with France had arrived. If 
Clive carried back his men to guard Madras, Calcutta would 
be attacked by the nawab and the -French. To prevent such 
a union, Clive resolved to expel the French from Bengal. 
Siraj-ud-daula eagerly desired French help, but lacked courage 
to protect them. An unwilling assent was wrung from him 
—an assent which he retracted almost as soon as it had beep 
given ; Clive and Watson laid siege to Chandernagore; and 
on March 23, 1757, it surrendered. Siraj-ud-fihula was thus 
deprived of a potential ally, and, if war should ensye between 
him and the English, it would be a war betwIlTi Indian and 
European, not like Dupleix’s Carnatic war, one between two 
European armies. 
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Siraj-ud-daula’s resentment increased w'ith his impotence. 
He wrote urgently to Bussy, sdll at Hyderabad, calling on him 
to march to his help. But his letters fell into English hands, 
showing that the nawab could not possibly be trusted. At 
the same time many Indians showed a desire to be rid of their 
ruler. At best, sSiraj-ud-daula was rash and intemperate. 
Even the contemporary Muslim historian declares that his 
elevation to the throne was a visitatiorti of God. He had dis¬ 
played almost lunatic savagery—^not in the case of the Black 
Hole, for that was an accident—^but in watching with delight 
the struggles of a drowning boat-load of people, in even 
having pregnant women ripped open in his presence. The 
leading Hindus hated him. It amused him to threaten his 
revenue-agents with circumcision, and to revile them with the 
choicest terms of Muslim abuse. By underground channels 
these men approached Clive, and suggested that the English 
should do in Bengal what the French had done at Arcot and 
Hyderabad. 

Clive was nothing loth. But the candidate first proposed 
was a nonentity—merely the commander of the guard which 
the Hindu bankers, the Seths, kept for their own protection. 
TJien Mir Jafar was proposed. He was connected with the 
ruling family j he had been commander of the army; he had 
been dismissed with insult by the nawab. He was sounded, 
and proved willing to take part. An agreement was signed, 
the English agent visiting his house disguised as a woman ; 
and all seemed ready for action. Then an unforeseen obstacle 
arose. An Indian merchant, Omichand, had been employed 
in the first stages of the plot, and had a shrewd inkling how 
matters stood. He threatened to reveal the whole business 
unless he were included by name in the treaty with Mir Jafar, 
and promised 5 per cent of the treasure found in the treasury 
and 25 per cent of all the jewels. This exorbitant demand 
angered Clive beyond measure, and, if Omichand had been in 
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Calcutta, lie would no doubt have lain in prison till the affair 
was safely over. But Omichand was at the nawab’s capital, 
Murshidabad, and if his mouth were not stopped, the English 
agent, Mir Jafar, and all their friends at Murshidabad would 
probably fall victims to Omichand’s cupidity. Clive decided 
then to let diamond cut diamond. Omichand should be 
promised all that he demanded. To avoid suspicion the 
endorsements should be forged as well as the bill. The treaty 
with Mir Jafar was therefore signed in a double form. One, 
on white paper, recorded the mutual obligations of Mir Jafar 
and the English j the second, on red paper, incorporated 
Omichand’s demands. It was a dirty trick, played in a crisis 
on a dirty rascal. On June 4 Mir Jafar took oath on the Koran 
to abide by his promises to the English; on the i ith the treaty 
reached Calcutta duly attested; on the 13 th Clive began Iiis 
march. He was at the head of 800 Europeans and 2,200 
sepoys. 

Mir Jafar had promised to join the English on their march. 
But as they advanced, no news came of his having moved from 
Murshidabad. He was indeed an old and worn-out man. He 
was willing to accept the government of Bengal if Clive could 
overthrow Siraj-ud-daula, but otherwise he was not going to 
raise a finger. Clive for once in his life hesitated. He called 
a council of war, which, like all such councils, voted for in¬ 
action. Then Clive came back to himself. He saw his 
gutter-snipes of privates going about the camp serenely un¬ 
conscious of the peril into which they were being led, and 
prepared to meet anytliing in the way of an army that they 
might come up against. Clive resolved to advance, and with 
that decision the history of British India began. 

At Plassey Siraj-ud-daula had formed a great camp, con¬ 
taining 50,000 horsemen. But the nawab was no soldier. 
Everyone, including himself, suspected that treachery was 
afoot. Everyone, excepting himself, was eager to take advan- 
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tage of whatever might befall. If the insolent English were 
overthrown, all would seek the first place in the pursuit ; but 
if Allah suftered the infidel to prevail, then all would prostrate 
themselves before the favoured of God. Siraj-ud-daula was 
perplexed by conflicting and mostly treacherous advice. He 
himself knew not whom to trust. In the English camp Clive 
himself is said to have passed the night before the action in 
great anxiety. He stood at a crisis of fortune. If courage and 
decision could still command success, his past achievements 
would pale into insignificance beside what was to come. He 
would be great, famous, wealthy, the master of the Company 
he had served, the founder of his country’s prosperity in 
India. But what were 3,000 men against 50,000.? Defeat 
would mean the loss of glory, of wealth, of life itself, and 
not his alone but the lives of most of the men under his 
orders. 

"With the dawn of June 23 the enemy began to drag out 
their cumbersome and slow-firing artillery to attempt a long¬ 
distance bombardment of the English camp. But the light 
field-guns of the English opened on them with severity, and 
after a shower of rain they withdrew behind their defences. 
Clive then assaulted an angle of Siraj-ud-daula’s camp, and 
carried it together with an eminence hard by. His friends 
had still made no sign. But they already were at work. One 
was assuring the nawab that all was lost and that if he valued 
his life he must fly. Another, Mir Jafar himself, was pre¬ 
paring to advance and join his allies, now that he judged they 
no longer needed help. Siraj-ud-daula fledj Ids army dis¬ 
banded ; his capital and treasury were seized ; he himself was 
betrayed by a man whose ears he had cut off in the days of his 
power ; he was taken and put to deadt; and Mir Jafar was 
seated by Clive on the carpet of Bengal. Clive had thrown 
his great stake and won. 

His personal success was enormous. He and all the other 
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leading Englishmen had covenanted with Mir Jafar for rich 
donations in the event of victory, just as Dupleix and his 
Frenchmen had done in the south. But, as he was led through 
the captured treasury, with its heaps of rupees, its bulses of 
diamonds, its hoarded wealth of twenty-five years of prudent 
government of the wealthiest province of India, he was aston¬ 
ished at his moderation. And if he had made his private 
fortune, he had not forgotten the interests of his nation. The 
English had in a day become the nawab’s honoured friends to 
whom he could deny nothing, though it were the half of his 
kingdom. 

But the victory of 1757 had created a position obviously 
unstable. The nawab might be grateful ; but many would 
he jealous, and would seek to overthrow the new ascendancy. 
Bussy at Hyderabad had been hard put to it, and had had even 
to stand a siege. Chanda Sahib in the south had wearied of 
French control, and had thought of trying whether the English 
were easier masters than the French. Similar events would 
certainly follow in Bengal. 

The only remedy which Clive could hit upon at the moment 
was to remain ever on the alert and to protect the leading 
Hindus who had urged him on against Siraj-ud-daula. The 
principal of them was the finance minister, Rai Durlab. Clive 
repeatedly intervened to preserve him in his office, and when 
he could no longer do so with convenience, he provided 
him with an asylum at Calcutta. The deputy governor 
of Bihar, Ramnarayan, afforded another illustration of 
this policy. The nawab was eager to seize and plunder 
him; hut Clive would not suffer it. He accompanied 
Mir Jafar to Patna, reconciled him with the deputy, and 
promised the latter that he should not be dispossessed so 
long as he was loyal to the nawab and paid his dues with 
regularity. 

A more serious danger emerged in 1759. The Dutch at 
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Chinsura had regarded the course of events in Bengal with the 
same alarm and dislike with which the English at Madras had 
regarded the projects of Dupleix. Their trade suffered, just 
as the English trade in the Carnatic would have suffered. 
They were great exporters of opium; but now the English 
had the first choice. They had enjoyed a saltpetre monopoly 
at Patna; it was now given to an English protege. The 
Dutch governor-general at Batavia authorized negotiations 
and began to make ready an expedition. The Dutch at Chin¬ 
sura first sounded the nawab’s son, with a view to setting him 
up in his father’s room. Later on they came to an agreement 
with Mir Jafar himself, the main terms of which were that 
with the nawab’s help they would drive the English from 
Bengal. The Batavia expedition was then dispatched, and 
at last it looked as though the events in the Carnatic were to 
be repeated on the Hugh, and that a war between European 
troops, which Clive had done everything to prevent, was to 
come at last. 

Probably the Dutch would have been defeated by Clive in 
any event, for he was a redoubtable antagonist. He possessed 
the faculty of seeing into the heart of a situation, military or 
diplomatic, of deciding what to do while his opponent still 
hesitated, and of instantly acting upon his decision. But in 
the present case the Dutch made things easy for him. Their 
expedition sailed, not for the Hugli, but for Negapatam on the 
Coromandel Coast, where it lingered for some weeks, while 
a single Dutch captain, disobeying orders so that he might 
dispose of his private trade to good advantage, deserted the 
squadron and made straight for Bengal. Clive soon learnt 
what was impending. He invited the nawab to Calcutta, and 
kept him there under the pretence of a series of festivities. 
The English got up nautches, fireworks and elephant-fights for 
Mir Jafar’s amusement, while Clive extracted from him orders 
to forbid the Dutch expedition from entering Bengal. Armed 
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■with these he gathered together his scattered forces and 
awaited the enemy's coming. 

At last they -were sighted oif the Sandheads, and Clive sent 
down the nawab's orders prohibiting their entrance. These 
somewhat nonplussed the Dutch. They must have forgotten 
Mir Jafar’s timid conduct when Clive was marching on Plassey. 
It was in the last degree unlikely that he would join them till the 
English had been beaten, and, had the Dutch leaders been wise 
men, they would have ignored the nawab’s orders, in the cer¬ 
tainty that they would be reversed as soon as fortune justified 
it. They hesitated, and while they did so a body of Bengal 
troops slipped by them up the river, thus strengthening Clive’s 
hand. Then the Dutch decided to press on. They sailed up 
the river, landed their troops, and seized an English sloop, thus 
committing the first act of hostility. Somewhat higher up 
they met some Company’s vessels posted there to dispute 
their advance. The Dutch ships were speedily overpowered 
and taken. Meanwhile their troops had marched towards 
Chinsura. It was important that they should be prevented 
from reaching any place of safety. But the King’s officer 
commanding the English force hesitated to attack a nation 
■wdth whom his country was at peace, and sent an express 
demanding written orders, Clive was playing cards. With¬ 
out rising from the table he is said to have scrawled a laconic 
note : “ Attack them at once; you shall have your orders 
afterwards.” In the action which followed the Dutch were 
routed. Indeed, the Malay troops who formed part of their 
army were only armed with such old-fashioned muskets and 
plug-bayonets as had led to the rout of Killiecrankie seventy 
years before. 

This twofold defeat on land and in the river completely 
settled the business. The nawab’s son, who had been lurking 
in the background with a large body of horse, now appeared, 
not before Calcutta as he had designed, but before Chinsura, 
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clamouring for vengeance on these Dutch cowards. The 
Dutch were ready for peace on any terms. They admitted in 
writing that they had begun the hostilities ; they promised to 
limit their military and naval forces in Bengal; and on these 
terms they were suffered to sink back into that obscurity from 
which they had for a moment emerged. 

The close of this episode seemed to leave the position in 
Bengal secure. The Seven Years’ War was going well. 
The French ashore were being pushed back on Pondicherry, 
while at sea their squadron had been mastered. Unreliable as 
the Dutch intrigue had shown Mir Jafar, his timidity was a 
strong safeguard. Clive therefore thought the time had come 
to reap the harvest of his toils. He had been in India, cease¬ 
lessly employed, for the last five years. His health was weak¬ 
ening ; his income, for a private man, was among the largest 
in Europe. In January, 1760, he therefore took ship for 
England. His achievements were astonishing, if incomplete. 
He had done what Dupleix had aspired to do. Backed by 
superior sea-power, and having swiftly and resolutely crushed 
European opposition whenever it had raised its head, he had 
succeeded where the great Frenchman had failed. Circum¬ 
stance had moreover offered him an opening in a region far 
more vital than that in which Dupleix had sought to estabUsh 
his power. In comparison with Bengal the Carnatic and the 
Deccan were poor and sterile countries, hardly worth the 
conquest. While Bussy had been unable to spare a rupee 
for the help of his countrymen warring against the English, 
Bengal was able at a critical time to send to Madras a supply 
of funds which enabled the siege of Pondicherry to be carried 
to its completion. Nor was that all. The conquest of the 
Carnatic and the Deccan opened no way into Upper India, 
The kingdoms of the south had almost always been independ¬ 
ent, and had moved in an orbit of their own, little affected by 
the rise and fall of northern powers. The double barrier of the 
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Vindhyas and Satpuras, continued eastwards to Bengal itself 
by a tract of hilly country and impassable jungles, had ever 
divided India into distinct regions, and every empire that had 
arisen had found its power exceeded by the difficulties of over¬ 
striding that dividing line. Such an effort half a century 
earlier had broken the might of the Moghuls, and half a 
century later was to break the might of the Marathas. But 
Bengal commanded the lower reaches of the great highway of 
the Ganges. Wliile the French had had to toil on foot over 
the parched and rocky ways of the south, the English con¬ 
trolled the river down which the trade of the upper province 
must necessarily pass, and up which conquering armies might 
easily move. The establishment of British power in Bengal 
was thus a matter pregnant with far wider consequences than 
any establishments in tlie peninsula. Bengal was indeed the 
region marked by nature as that from which any power based 
on the sea should commence the conquest of India. It was 
the supreme luck of Clive and the English that Siraj-ud-daula’s 
folly obliged them to direct their force that way. 

But the position of 1760 was one that could not last long. 
Authority lay in the nawab, but power lay with the English. 
Mir Jafar’s management was bad; the requirements for the 
maintenance of the English force considerable ; the finances 
mismanaged. The nawab maintained for his own dignity a 
large, costly, and useless army. Clive had urged him to re¬ 
duce it, but he had refused. During the early months of 1760 
he fell into arrears of his payments, and the governor and 
council of Fort "William seriously debated what to do. The 
governor, who did but hold office till a formally appointed 
successor should arrive, was Holwell, the hero of the Black 
Hole. He was a man of acute intelligence, and perceived 
clearly that the Company would be forced, sooner or later, 
to take over the administration of the province. But his 
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temporary position forbade his committing the English to 
any definite course. In the middle of the year two events 
happened. The nawab’s only son was killed by lightning ; 
and the new governor, Henry Vansittart, arrived. 

Vansittart had been a special friend of Clive, and owed his 
promotion to Clive’s influence. He had pleasing manners, a 
kindly disposition, a knowledge of Persian, experience in deal¬ 
ing with Indian princes. Everyone thought well of him, and 
would have continued to do so had he never been promoted 
to an office too exacting for his character. He loved half- 
measures at a time when half-measures were peculiarly danger¬ 
ous. He wished to be benevolent without cost. He wished 
to reform the Bengal administration and re-establish the 
nawab’s state and power, while maintaining the position and 
privileges of the East India Company intact. He never even 
understood that he was seeking inconsistent ends. 

The first question to be settled was the succession. Mir 
Jafar had lost his heir. His son-in-law, Mir Kasim, put him¬ 
self forward. He had large sums laid by. He had a great 
reputation for sense and ability. He had great ambition, and 
desired to rule as nawab at the earliest possible moment. He 
persuaded Vansittart to recognize him as Mir Jafar’s successor. 
His next step was the easy one of alarming Mir Jafar into refus¬ 
ing to accept him as such. Vansittart had gone up in person 
to Murshidabad with a strong escort. On Mir Jafer’s refusal, 
Vansittart, who had already made up his mind that Mir Kasim 
alone could restore order into the Bengal finances, decided to 
remove Mir Jafar and to set up Mir Kasim on condition that 
he would limit the military forces which he maintained, would 
grant the Company some small territory, and would provide 
Mir Jafar with an appropriate pension. This was the Revo¬ 
lution of 1760, graced, as had been that of 1757, with a series 
of donations made to the persons principally concerned. 

I do not believe that these presents had anything more to 
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do with the causes of the change than had the gifts Bestowed in 
1757 upon Clive and his associates. But they gave the busi¬ 
ness an ugly look, which was deepened by the complete 
failure of the policy. Where Vansittart went completely 
astray was in believing that the Company and the nawab 
had common interests, and that he could strengthen the latter 
without hurting the former. The fact of course was that the 
nawab, after 1757, could not reflect upon his position without 
humiliation. He was a servant where his predecessor had 
been a master. No one but a man like Mir Jafar could have 
borne with it. To establish a man of energy and capacity 
was inviting him to seek to recover the independence of his 
ofiice. By 1760 everyone must have seen that the system 
of government was bad. It could be improved by reuniting 
power and authority in the person either of the nawab or of 
the Company. The first meant the extinction of the privileges 
which Clive had secured after Plassey j the second the extinc¬ 
tion of the nawab’s political power. Vansittart was trying 
in vain to avoid either alternative. 

Mir Kasim speedily proved himself as efficient as had been 
expected ; he also set himself to reduce the Company’s 
position, as ought to have been expected. He removed 
his capital up-river to Monghyr, away from the dangerous 
proximity of the Calcutta garrison. He reorganized and 
augmented his army. He set to work to destroy those men 
who had received English countenance and protection. Of 
these the chief was Ramnarayan, whom Clive had maintained 
as the deputy governor of Bihar. By a series of well-calcu¬ 
lated manoeuvres, he induced Vansittart to assent to this man’s 
removal. Ramnarayan was promptly dismissed from office, 
plundered, tortured, and put to death. His crime had been 
Clive’s guarantee of his position; his fall was a proclamation 
to the people of Bengal that English protection was worthless. 

The next step was to cut down the English privileges of 
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trade. After Plassey Mir Jafar had issued orders that all 
Englishmen should trade free of taxes, and that anyone who 
demanded customs on their goods should he liable to be 
carried to the nearest English factory for punishment. The 
impropriety of such a grant is not open to question. The 
blame must be divided between Clive who put it forward, 
the council who urged it, and the nawab who lightly bestowed 
it. Its one merit was that it recognized in the clearest possible 
way that the English stood apart from and above the govern¬ 
ment of the nawab, and it was thus an unintelligent anticipation 
of the time when the English would undertake the responsi¬ 
bility for as well as exercise the mastery of the province. Mir 
Kasim’s attempt to get rid of this concession was a challenge 
certain to be hotly taken up. Vansittart, as usual, sought to 
reconcile the irreconcilable. He tried to placate the nawab 
by abandoning the right to punish his officials, and to placate 
his council by limiting the duties payable to a mere nominal 
amount. But a majority of his council would have none of 
his agreement. They declared that “ the right of doing them¬ 
selves justice ” was indispensable. Matters were made worse 
by the fact that their trade was stopped at the customs-posts 
while the governor’s was allowed to pass. The belief spread 
that Vansittart was trying to savelus own profits atthe expense 
of his countrymen’s. The angry council sent a deputation up 
to the nawab charged with denouncing the governor’s treaty and 
framing a new one. But this project only hastened an out¬ 
break, No terms could be agreed on, and, as the deputation 
was returning to Calcutta, it was massacred by a body of the 
nawab’s troops. At almost the same moment, the chief of 
the factory at Patna, alarmed by the increase of the nawab’s 
garrison in the town, made an imsuccessful endeavour to seize 
the place, and was made prisoner with many other Englishmen. 
War had broken out. 

By chance there was at Calcutta an able and vigorous officer 
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of the King’s service. Major Adams. He was desired to take 
command of the operations. By a series of skilful movements 
he took position after position, tlie nawab’s troops not daring 
seriously to contest the day against him. Finally he captured 
the nawab’s capital of Monghyr. Mir Kasim attributed his 
defeats to treachery and took vengeance on all whom he sus¬ 
pected of having been friends of the English. He put to death 
the Sethshe executed his commander-in-chief ; and he 
massacred at Patna all the English who had fallen into his 
hands. This massacre, unlike the Black Hole, was a deliberate 
business. The performance was entrusted to a German ruffian, 
and, when it had been carried out, Mir Kasim fled into Oudh 
with a considerable treasure. The nawab of Oudh was in¬ 
duced to espouse his cause, but the allies were decisively 
defeated at Buxar in 1764, and for the moment the English 
became masters of Oudh as well as of Bengal and Bihar. 

As soon as the war with Mir Kasim had broken out, Mir 
Jafar had been summoned from his seclusion at Calcutta, 
made for the second time ruler of Bengal, and once more 
required to make large donations to those on whom his power 
depended. He was then older and feebler than ever; and his 
chief minister, the Brahman Nandakumar, was with much 
reason suspected of having given information to the enemy 
and hindered the provision of the army with supplies. The 
old nawab at last died, early in 1765, and the council resolved 
that such conflicts of authority must be avoided in future. 
The young heir was therefore told that he would be recognized 
as nawab only on condition of allowing the English to nomin¬ 
ate his minister. In effect this was taking the whole power 
into English hands. Although the succession was regular, 
the new nawab was still required to pay handsomely for his 
nominal powers, and it was also believed that the selected 
minister as well had to show a proper sense of the honour 
bestowed upon him. 
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In fact, the Company’s government was degenerating under 
the weight of irresponsible power. The donations of 1757 
were at least the rewards of real service, and did not conflict 
with the interests of the Company or of the nation. The 
donations of 1760, though they were not really bribes to induce 
the council to recognize one nawab instead of another, had an 
ugly appearance of being so. The donations of 1763 were 
worse, and those of 1765 lacked all justification save that of 
vicious custom. 

The donations of 1765 were the more shocking because the 
Company had already sent out orders formally prohibiting 
presents, and it was known that Clive was returning to Bengal 
to enforce the Company’s commands. But this news had 
seemed to the council a contradiction in terms. They could 
not believe that Clive, who had led the way in accepting 
presents and who had in fact accepted more than any other 
man had dared to ask, could so far forget his past as to execute 
the new and most unwelcome ordinance. But they who 
reasoned thus did not know Clive. He feared nothing. 
With all the tempestuous force of his character he believed 
that his presents had been the due reward of great services, 
rendered both to Mir Jafar and to the Company, and that they 
could in no respect be compared with the donations which had 
followed. He reached Calcutta in May, 1765, and took com¬ 
plete control of the situation. He was resolved that the 
orders should be enforced and that past misconduct should be 
investigated. The guilty councillors feared to oppose him. 
Some resigned, one committed suicide, the rest signed coven¬ 
ants binding themselves never in future to accept presents. 
The vacancies in the council were filled with servants brought 
up from Madras, where men were less demoralized, I fear 
because their temptations had been less. This move was 
almost as unpopular as the signing of the covenants. Another 
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difficult matter was the reduction of the high rate of field-allow¬ 
ances paid to the military officers. This reform also had been 
ordered by the Company, neglected by the late government, 
and put in force by Clive with a high hand. His measures 
tlius exasperated botii civilians and officers. An attempt was 
made to drive Clive from office by the simultaneous resigna¬ 
tion of all the officers of the army. An association was 
formed, funds were raised, and the officers were promised that 
the civilians would give them financial help. But Clive’s 
personality still dominated the situation. He resolved to 
accept every resignation tendered, and set to work to fill 
vacancies by the promotion of non-commissioned officers, 
and by summoiung drafts of officers from Madras. Men 
thought him rash. But again his rashness triumphed. 

At the same time he made great changes in the political 
relations of the province. He restored the nawab of Oudh 
to the territories from which he had been driven by the Com¬ 
pany’s forces ; he settled the fugitive Moghul emperor under 
English protection at Allahabad ; and he made the peculiar 
bargain of promising the latter z6 lakhs a year out of the Bengal 
revenues in return for the grant to the Company of the right 
to collect the revenue. The motives underlying this arrange¬ 
ment were complicated. Something had to be done to give 
the Company a more regular position than that of the unrecog¬ 
nized power behind the throne. The obvious course would 
have been to pension off the nawab and assume full political 
authority. But to this in Clive’s eyes there was an insuper¬ 
able objection. No territory could be acquired except on 
behalf of the English crown; and were the Company in 
territorial possession of Bengal the English ndnistry would 
have an unquestionable right to interfere. At one time Clive 
had looked forward to the day when the King would himself 
rule the Company’s Indian possessions. But since then he 
had acquired a dominating position within the Company,. 
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and thus hoped himself to direct and control its management. 
He now aimed therefore at making interference of the ministry 
as difficult as possible. King George III might be sovereign 
of all territories conquered by Englishmen, but his ministers 
could never advise him to become in name the tax-gatherer of 
an Eastern emperor. The plan of acquiring the office of 
revenue-collector was astute from this immediate point of 
view. But it was nevertlieless a gross mistake. Clive was 
indeed at his best on the field of action or engaged in meeting 
and disconcerting the intrigues of his enemies ; not in plan¬ 
ning administrative methods in unheard-of circumstances. 
He was a conqueror rather than a statesman. 

Early in 1767 he deemed his work of reformation completed, 
and sailed for the last rime from India. He found that his 
doings had provoked great excitement in London. Everyone 
fancied that the Company had in an instant become enormously 
rich. Men spoke as if it could pay off the national debt and 
never know it. The Treasury, embarrassed by the finance of 
the Seven Years’ War, was in urgent need of replenishment, 
and presently the ministry compounded with the Company 
for an annual payment of ^{^400,000 a year. This large amount 
was in fact more than the Company could pay. Then in 1769 a 
famine desolated Bengal. All kinds of stories were put about. 
The Company’s servants were accused of engrossing the grain 
of the province and waxing rich on the starvation of the people. 
The Nabobs, as men nicknamed the retired East Indians, were 
most unpopular. They afforded the first example known to 
their country of a whole class of men rising suddenly to a 
degree of wealth which had been the exclusive privilege of a 
small group of families. Anything could be believed of these 
hateful upstarts. In 1772 the House of Commons appointed 
committees to inquire into the Company’s past management. 
Clive himself was summoned before them and questioned, as 
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he indignantly said, as if he had been a sheep-stealer. The 
great defence which he afterwards made in the House of Com¬ 
mons did much to turn the tide of accusation away from him 
personally. But it was clear that a private corporation could 
not be allowed to grow into a great political power independ¬ 
ent of the national government, and so, in 1774, the Regulating 
Act was passed. With that act itself I shall deal later. It was 
a ruinous act, for it was largely based on ignorance and the 
prime minister used it to make comfortable places for court 
favourites. But its passage marks the end of a stage in the 
founding of British India. Clive had been free to work un¬ 
shackled by political control. He had never been obliged to 
trim his sails to catch the gusts of favour at Westminster. 
He had always been able to concentrate on the affair in hand 
and to ignore possible repercussions in London. He never 
had to fear that the ministry was seeking to replace him by 
someone more in favour with the King or possessing a greater 
degree of political influence. Had he been exposed to the 
pernicious influences of the home government, even he might 
have found his task beyond his powers. But, left to the 
inspiration of his own instinct, he made the East India Com¬ 
pany a political power in the east. 

II 

THE WORK OF HASTINGS 

A recent writer, who has closely studied many of the by¬ 
ways of Anglo-Indian history, dwells upon the personal friend¬ 
ships formed by Warren Hastings and his circle with men of 
Indian race. Beniram Pandit, the agent of Nagpur, Ali 
Ibrahim, the judge of Benares, and many others moved in 
familiar intercourse with the governor-general and his inti¬ 
mates. They knew one another, they relied upon one another. 
The Indian conventions, which in some directions limited their 
occasions of meeting or restricted the dishes and liquors of 
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their banquets, were so familiar as to create no sense of em¬ 
barrassment. The English conventions were accepted by the 
Indians as strange but not undignified. East and West under 
the government of Hastings were on the verge of comprehen¬ 
sion, without loss of character, with neither servile imitation 
nor hectoring predominance. The change in the fashion of 
government at the end of Hastings’ rule, the practice of choos¬ 
ing as governor-general persons who could not by any possi¬ 
bility know Indians familiarly, tlie necessity which the great 
national struggle imposed of selecting men strung up to the 
need of protecting and expanding British interests, broke down 
the system which Hastings had given his whole energy and 
genius, to build up. To Cornwallis and Wellesley Indians 
seemed men of an inferior race, not to be trusted, not to be 
understood, but to be ruled and subdued. 

The evil had emerged even during Hastings’ own adminis¬ 
tration with the intrusion into his council of men specially 
sent from London to bring English ways into force in India. 
Philip Francis, their leader, never had an Indian friend where 
Warren Hastings had thousands. It is an astounding fact that 
while Francis and Burke were seeking to prove Hastings an 
inhuman, a monstrous criminal, very many of those over whom 
he was thought to have tyrannized, and who should therefore 
have rejoiced at his tribulations, sorrowed with him and re¬ 
joiced at his final deliverance. Herein lies the proof of his 
great, his unique, quality. 

This man, I think beyond all doubt the greatest Englishman 
ever sent by Britain to the east, was born in 1732. He sprang 
from a decayed branch of a noble family. His father, a coun¬ 
try clergyman, died young and left him to the care of mer¬ 
cantile uncles. He was put to school at Westminster, where 
he soon displayed unusual parts. At the age of sixteen the 
headmaster of the school was eager for him to proceed to 
Cambridge, offering to bear his costs. But the Relatives 
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thought otherwise. They had the oiFer of a writership under 
the East India Company. The most promising scholar of 
Westminster was therefore removed to a commercial seminary 
to learn the art of accountancy and acquire a clerk-like hand¬ 
writing, and in 1749 was shipped off to Bengal, where he 
arrived in time to hear at a distance of the projects of Dupleix 
and to witness the revolution which Siraj-ud-daula brought 
upon his provinces. 

During these years of fate Hastings had played his part as 
a civil servant of the East India Company. Like his fellows 
he had engaged in trade. This had brought him into touch 
with many Indian merchants; but his intellect was far too 
active to be satisfied with the mere making of a fortune. He 
wanted money, of course. He wished to live at ease; he 
wished to buy back from strangers the lands which his family 
had tilled ; he wished to provide handsomely for his poorer 
relatives who had befriended him as a boy. But he cared little 
for wealth in itself. Like the younger Pitt, his mind was too 
engrossed with greater things for him to order his own affairs 
with prudence ; and when he needed money he did not hesi¬ 
tate to ask for it. It never occurred to him to be delicate in 
money matters, and therein lay perhaps one of his defects. It 
was a defect common to his age, not peculiar to himself. Nor 
would he use political power as a means of enrichment. In 
1760 he had become a member of the governor’s council. The 
times were evil and undisciplined the council greedy; the 
governor weak. But Hastings, so far as can be learnt, passed 
through the trial with unsullied hands. In council he never 
gave a vote which could have helped his private fortune. 
Faction ran high. But his worst enemies of that day never 
dreamed of imputing to him greed. He thought political 
affairs too high, too serious, too closely bound about with 
the future welfare of his own and other races, to be subordin¬ 
ated to so insignificant a matter as his private fortune. 
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At this period, too, he had already shown the strong, inquir¬ 
ing activity of his mind. He could not live amidst a strange, 
unknown civilization without seeking to comprehend it. He 
began to study the languages of the country. Hindustani and 
perhaps Bengali he must have picked up in the market-places 
and the bazaars; but Persian, the language of the Indian courts 
and of Indian diplomacy, he studied closely, till he could to 
his own satisfaction read the documents presented to him and 
without intermediary himself conduct negotiations with Indian 
princes. Indeed, until the princes of India began to learn 
English, he was the only governor-general who could speak 
with them except through an interpreter. He must have be¬ 
gun these studies early, for both before and after Plassey we 
find him employed at the nawab’s court as agent on behalf 
of the Company; and it was there that he began to study 
methods and personalities with unrivalled insight. 

In 17(54 he returned to England. He thought that his east¬ 
ern career was closed, that his private fortune would suffice 
his needs, and that the rest of his days would be passed in 
cultured literary society. But he was mistaken. He was 
generous to his relatives. The agents in whose care he had 
left a considerable part of his fortune were careless or dishonest. 
He therefore requested the Company for leave to return to 
India. He was at once re-employed. In 1767 he was sent out 
as second in council at Madras; in 1772 he returned as gover¬ 
nor to Bengal, where the Company wished to introduce wide¬ 
spread reforms under the charge of their ablest and most 
trusted servant. 

His return to India marked an epoch in his private life. He 
had already married; but his wife had died at Kasimbazar, 
where her memorial still survives. On ship-board he now 
met Baroness von Imhoff, travelling out to India with her 
husband who had been appointed a military cadet in the Com- 
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pany’s service. Madame von Imhoff was in many respects a 
remarkable woman. She was beautiful. She possessed tact 
and charm. She had that practical common sense which 
prompts an eloping lady to remember her jewel-case. Why 
she had married her husband we do not know. But the pair 
were united by no particular affection on either side. They 
were the somewhat indifferent partners in an unprosperous 
enterprise, for how von Imhoff could keep himself and 
his wife on his allowances as a cadet or ensign no man 
could tell. 

Possibly here lay the reason which first directed Hastings’ 
attention to the lady. He must have felt sympathy for so 
attractive a person faced by such a miserable prospect. He 
showed his interest. His manners always were gentle and 
engaging, his conversation persuasive and delightful. Madame 
von Imhoff, one may guess, quicMy recognized the charm of 
his personality, and perhaps her perceptions were quickened 
by the thought that the friendship of this highly placed man 
would be useful. Hastings fell sick. Madame nursed him. 
His interest deepened into affection, and his affection into love. 
His feelings were not easily stirred. It is hard to imagine him 
losing his iron self-control. But once moved, his emotion 
was deep, strong, and unchanging. She became his ‘ adored 
Marion and remained so till he died forty years afterwards. 
This perhaps exceeded the deserts of one who could use her 
charms as the servants of her interest. But she recognized the 
value of her prize, and our main interest in her lies in the fact 
that she gave Hastings as happy a life as circumstances would 
allow. 

The baron was easily placated. On arrival at Madras Hast¬ 
ings found for him in painting portraits more profitable em¬ 
ployment than his cadetship. But in the little world of Madras, 
the scop'e for portrait-painting was small, while the scope for 
scandal was great. It had been agreed that a divorce should 
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be obtained as soon as possible in the German courts, presum¬ 
ably at Hastings’ expense. Meanwhile von Imhoff went off 
to Calcutta, to paint others of Hastings’ numerous friends, and 
in his unoccupied leisure to paint from memory a portrait of 
Madame for his successor. Madame then removed into Hast¬ 
ings’ garden-house in the suburbs while Hastings himself 
resided in a house in Fort St. George. In 1772, when Hastings 
returned to Bengal as governor, she had shortly preceded him, 
and when the news at last arrived that the Imhoffs’ marriage 
had been dissolved, the pair were married at Calcutta in 
1777. 

The return to Bengal in 1772 set the stage for Hastings’ 
great performance. Till then he had occupied but secondary 
rank, with no chance of guiding policy or determining events. 
Now a great opportunity seemed opening before him. The 
Company in England, conscious of the grave misconduct of its 
affairs and spurred on by the manifest disposition of Parliament 
to intervene, desired reform and had chosen Hastings as its 
special agent. It had resolved no longer to exercise its powers 
by deputy, but directly to undertake the burden of government 
from which its servants had shrunk. This was a tremendous 
task. It meant the rule of a province as large as France by 
men who had been chosen primarily as agents of trade, and 
who were in general ignorant of the manners and customs, 
of the beliefs, of the economic and social organization, of the 
inhabitants. Clive and his immediate successors had en¬ 
trusted their responsibilities to Indian hands and sought to 
maintain untouched the system which they had found in 
operation, although they could hardly judge save by financial 
results whether it was working well or ill. The powers of 
the Company had been deputed to two Indians, who were the 
representatives both of the Company and of the nawab in the 
provinces of Bengal and Bihar respectively. They received 
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princely salaries, and were exempt from effective inspection or 
control. Hastings’ first task was to displace them and set the 
Company’s own servants to do their work. Within two years 
he had set going a new experimental system. The collection 
of the revenues and the administration of justice were reor¬ 
ganized. They were left in the main in Indian hands, but 
Company’s servants were closely associated with the Indian 
agents as inspectors and controllers. The treasury was moved 
down from the nawab’s old capital to Calcutta. Calcutta was 
made the seat of the courts of appeal. -The Company was to 
be the visible and evident ruler of the province. In these 
changes many mistakes were made; but it would have been 
miraculous if that had not happened. Hastings himself ex¬ 
pected as much. With no guidance from the past, he was 
forced to experiment, acting, as he said, “ by the rule of false ”, 
ever ready to alter or abandon plans which proved ill-laid. But 
his policy was sound. He aimed at preserving the old organi¬ 
zation, changing it only where it was evidently bad, employing 
Indians as much as possible, and above all preserving the Indian 
character of the government, avoiding a sweeping revolution. 
At the same time he made it clear that the Company’s servants 
were in future to be the agents of reform, not the agents of 
plunder; and one of them, destined to make a name for him¬ 
self by distinguished probity, wrote home that service under 
Hastings was a very different thing from service under Ms 
predecessors. 

But to carry out and maintain these reforms demanded great 
dexterity. Hastings enjoyed no special powers. He was but 
one of Ms council and was bound by its decisions. He had 
perpetually to be persuading Ms fellows that what he proposed 
was right, was expedient, was profitable. They were men 
who had been bred in a bad school. It cannot always have 
been possible to persuade such to acquiesce in measures good 
in themselves but privately unbeneficial ; and in such cases 
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Hastings, both now and later, found himself obliged, like 
many a prime minister of England, to bend before the greed 
of inferior men and buy their support with patronage, with 
contracts, with promises. For such conduct no one can 
reasonably blame him. 

His external policy was equally sane and far-sighted. He 
found the provinces liable to heavy tribute due to the emperor, 
Shah Alam, who was living, not under the protection of the 
English as he had been when the agreement was made, but 
in the power of the Marathas, who were striving hard to estab¬ 
lish their supremacy in Northern India. The tribute, if paid, 
would have gone not to supply the needs of the wretched and 
helpless emperor, but to supply the Marathas with funds for 
the prosecution of their schemes. Hastings determined not to 
devote the resources of Bengal to equipping armies for its 
invasion. 

In another w’ay too he sought to strengthen the position of 
the Company. Bengal and Bihar were secure from attack on 
their southern boundaries save by way of Cuttack, but were 
vulnerable to the westwards where they bordered on the terri¬ 
tory of Oudh, and Oudh itself was especially liable to assault 
along the line of the Ganges. This had been clearly recog¬ 
nized by Clive, with his quick eye for the strategic position, 
and he had therefore sought to make of Oudh the outwork 
of the Company's defence. Hastings proceeded to develop 
that policy. The nawab was a man of energy, a good ruler, 
and a not despicable soldier, who had been taught by his 
experience of the Company’s arms to regard the English as 
dangerous enemies and by his experience of Clive’s diplomacy 
to regard them as good friends. This impression was deep¬ 
ened by the visit which Hastings paid him in 1773. The 
governor’s knowledge of the Persian language and court eti¬ 
quette, his gravity softened by the charm of good manners, 
his unfailing resource and sagacity, completely won over 
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Shujah-ud-daula. He resolved that his and the Company’s 
interests were the same and that the Company’s enemies were 
also his. The immediate result of their conversations was the 
transfer to him, in return for a sum of money, of the territories 
which had been assigned to the emperor for his maintenance 
while living under the English protection. But a further pro¬ 
ject also was discussed. On the north-west of Oudh was a 
region dominated by Afghan tribesmen, the Rohillas, who 
earlier in the century had planted themselves between the 
Ganges and the Jumna. These tribesmen were often quarrel¬ 
ling among themselves. Their divisions opened a way for the 
Marathas into territory from which they could threaten Oudh, 
and through Oudh Bihar and Bengal. Shujah-ud-daula had 
a grudge against the Rohillas, whom he accused of having 
broken their agreements with him, and he proposed to Hast¬ 
ings that it would be well to add their territories to his own. 
On the whole Hastings was inclined to agree. Such an exten¬ 
sion of the nawab’s power would give him control of the fords 
of the Ganges, and thus had strong political reasons in its 
favour. In the following year, therefore, having received 
further proposals from the nawab, Hastings laid the matter 
before his council, secured its approval, and ordered the Com¬ 
pany’s forces to co-operate with the nawab in occupying the 
Rohilla country. 

This Rohilla War was no doubt a war of aggression. It 
cannot be defended on principles which to-day inspire the 
League of Nations. But Hastings was the contemporary, not 
of Lord Cecil but of Frederick the Great; and in the eighteenth 
century political expediency was deemed by most states¬ 
men fully to justify a declaration of war. It may seem odd, 
therefore, that Hastings’ fellow-countrymen should have seized 
on this action as a serious ground of accusation. But in fact it 
was the method of warfare, rather than the war itself^ which was 
attacked. The Rohilla country was said to have been given 
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up to wholesale plunder, massacre and rape. These state¬ 
ments, however, were based on the reports of a disgruntled 
soldier. Colonel Champion, the commander of the Com¬ 
pany’s troops, had been displeased because Hastings would not 
suffer him to plague the nawab with constant demands for 
donations or to claim as prize the treasure which was supposed 
to have been found by the nawab in one of the Rohilla for¬ 
tresses. In revenge Champion later on vented to hostile 
members of Hastings’ council fantastic stories of imagined 
atrocities for wliich no warrant can be found in his reports 
from the field save a statement that the nawab’s troops had 
burnt some villages, a complaint which Hastings instantly 
forwarded to Shujah-ud-daula and which Champion never 
repeated till he began to persuade himself that Hastings had 
cheated him and was a villain. 

Between 1772 and 1774 Hastings had thus begun the refor¬ 
mation of the government, strengthened the Company’s poli¬ 
tical position, and found means to replenish the treasury' 
exhausted by the famine which had afflicted the province in 
1769. But at the close of 1774 he was obliged to welcome 
to council three new-comers sent out from England with the 
special authority of Parliament, which had just established a 
new form of government for Fort William in Bengal, The 
Regulating Act, by which this was done, deserves to stand as 
the classic example of ignorant and ill-judged legislation. Its 
purposes were philanthropic. It seems really to have been 
designed to amend the errors of the past and establish a new 
and better system of administration. But in its effects it was 
incomparably disastrous, for it almost brought government to 
a standstill. In seeking to amend the management of the East 
India Company itself the act made differences of opinion be¬ 
tween the directors and proprietors much more probable, 
without empowering the former to overrule the latter, or the 
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latter to displace the former, so that in England a divided 
administration followed, without any possibility of reconciling 
the conflicting authorities. In India the governor of Bengal 
was made governor-general with a council reduced in number 
to five ; but the members were appointed, three from the 
King’s service in England, two from the Company’s service 
in Bengal, so as to duplicate the home conflicts in Calcutta. 
At the same time a new court of justice, the Supreme Court, 
was set up, with a jurisdiction so ill-defined that no man could 
guess its limits, with a veto on all legislation and the right of 
hearing suits preferred against any servant of the Company. 
Conflict was thus extended from the bosom of the council, 
where perhaps it might have remained decently hid, to open 
warfare between the two organs of government. Nor was 
this all. The governor-general and council were given a right 
of superintending the political conduct of the other presi¬ 
dencies, but so imperfectly defined, so hedged about with 
exceptions, as to render real control impossible by ordinary 
means, while both the Bengal and the other governments were 
simultaneously incited, the first to assert, the others to oppose, 
the new authority thus established. 

The new Regulating Act was thus fraught with strife unless 
by a happy chance the men appointed to work it were men of 
reason and moderation. The council consisted of Warren 
Hastings as governor-general and four others. At a later time 
Lord North asserted that he had chosen Hastings by reason 
of the admirable reputation which he bore. It was not of 
course North’s custom to name to high and valuable office—• 
Hastings’ salary as governor-general was £25,000 a year- 
men of mere uninfluential merit j and I find it hard to believe 
that merit was the real reason of Hastings’ nomination. The 
next member of council was General Clavering, an aide-de- 
camp of the King, with a brother a baronet and a member for 
Yorkshire. He was a barrack-square commander, who had 
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seen little service, and had had no administrative experience 
whatever. He was nevertheless appointed commander-in¬ 
chief of the Bengal Army, with the succession to Hastings’^ 
ofRce should the latter resign or die. The inference is almost 
irresistible. Hastings was named governor-general not as the 
reward of merit, but in order to keep the chair warm for 
Clavering till he should have learnt enough about India to 
occupy it witliout a certainty of failure. Clavering was a 
stupid, stubborn, choleric man, but at least ‘ no damned non¬ 
sense about merit ’ was involved in his selection. The next 
in rank was another soldier, of much more amiable character 
but much less influence. Colonel Monson. The next was a 
chance nominee. A young War Office clerk, Philip Francis, 
was eager to escape from the penury of England and the tedium 
of marriage. He heard that North’s third candidate had 
refused at the last minute. Francis’ father was a hanger-on 
of the Grenvilles, and Francis himself was certainly known 
to the Grenvilles and probably through them to their great 
friend Clive. Either he secured their support, or else North 
had no political use for the third seat. Francis was appointed. 
It has sometimes been supposed he was sent out to India to 
stop him from writing more letters of Junius. But that cer¬ 
tainly was not the case, nor is it even likely, though he acted 
as amanuensis for the author of the famous letters, that he 
composed them himself. The author is much more likely to 
have been Lord Temple. Nevertheless Francis was an extra¬ 
ordinary man. He had a clear, cold brain which he never 
suffered to be clouded by affection for others. He was a 
schemer who would pursue his object, whether the person of 
a woman or the government of an empire, with stealthy, 
tiger-like steps till the moment came when he could make his 
spring. Those who opposed ot foiled him could rely on 
finding him an enemy of matchless malignancy. The last 
member of this extraordinary body was Barwell, a Co-mpany’s 
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servant, best known for the great fortune which he had 
accumulated in Bengal. 

To manage such a team without the whip and bridle of 
power was beyond all human capacity. The new members 
arrived at Calcutta, took their seats, and at once began an 
inquisition into Hastings’ conduct. This was the doing of 
JFrancis, who took pains to keep Clavering and Monson fed 
with tales of Hastings’ past misconduct. They attacked the 
Rohilla War, and then listened to charges of bribery and cor¬ 
ruption laid against him by the Brahman, Nandakumar. This 
man had played a great part in former days as chief minister 
of the nawab. But be bad been thought hostile to English 
interests, and had been removed from his office, A little later 
he had stood forward as the principal accuser of the deputy 
whom Hastings had displaced on his arrival as governor. But 
his charges, though heavy, had been unsubstantiated. The 
deputy had been acquitted of misconduct and, worse still, 
Nandakumar had not been set up again in his room. In 
revenge Nandakumar, who had already been indirectly in com¬ 
munication with Clavering before he sailed from England, 
hastened to the council and accused Hastings of corruption. 
The majority of council eagerly adopted his charges, and voted 
that there was no misconduct from which the governor-general 
had thought fit to refrain. Hastings’ reply was to prefer a 
charge of conspiracy against Nandakumar and another before 
the new Supreme Court. But before this case could come to 
trial ruin fell on Nandakumar from another quarter. 

An Indian inhabitant of Calcutta had long been accusing the 
Brahman of fraud and forgery. As soon as the judges and 
lawyers of the new court arrived, he had sought out a lawyer 
to undertake his suit. At last he found one with whom he 
could agree upon terms, and Nandakumar was indicted for 
forgery—a capital crime. It has been supposed that Hastings 
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instigated the charge. But we know from a letter of Clavering 
that the accuser was moving before Nandakumar had begun 
his accusations of the governor-general. In the middle of 
177J the Brahman was put upon his trial. The sheriff who 
impanelled the jury was a relative and intimate of Philip 
Francis. The bench which heard the case included not only 
Sir Elijah Impey, who had known Hastings as a school-fellow 
at Westminster, but also three other judges totally uncon¬ 
nected with him, and one of them, Chambers, a close personal 
friend of Philip Francis. Yet it is likely that the judges 
entered on the trial with something less than full judicial im¬ 
partiality. Just before they took their seats they had received 
a threatening letter. It warned them that their conduct would 
be closely watched and that any irregularity of conduct would 
be reported to the ministry in London. This letter was signed 
by Clavering, Monson, and Francis. 

It is difficult to imagine anything better calculated to pre¬ 
judice the unfortunate prisoner. The independence of the 
bench was still a privilege of recent acquisition. The judges 
must have heard again and again from the lips of contem¬ 
poraries the famous events culminating from their point of 
view in the Act of Succession. Yet here was the majority 
seeking to intimidate them and acting as if invested with divine 
right. The letter meant that unless the jury acquitted Nanda¬ 
kumar, the judges must either inflict the full penalty on the 
prisoner or undergo the imputation of truckling to executive 
authority. The prisoner was put upon his trial. The ques¬ 
tion arose whether the statute of Elizabeth or the later statute 
of George II was applicable. The offence would be capital 
only if the later act was in force. The judges found a clear 
precedent. In 1759 a Hindu inhabitant of Calcutta had been 
tried by the Court of Quarter Sessions for forgery, and had 
been condemned to death under the act of George II. A 
petition had been presented on the score that the Indian resi- 
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dents had not know the law, and this earlier prisoner had been 
pardoned. But no one could again plead such an excuse and 
in no case would an English lawyer admit it to be good in law. 
Nandakumar was therefore tried for his life; the jury found 
him guilty; sentence of death was passed; and he was hanged. 
The trial was entirely regular ; the verdict in accordance with 
the evidence. Nor can Impey and his brother-judges have 
regarded their sentence as unnaturally severe. They must 
have seen a score of times men sentenced to death for sheep¬ 
stealing or shop-lifting. All attempts to prove Impey guilty 
of improper conduct broke down completely. The error 
which the judges made lay not in their conduct of the trial, 
not in their sentence, but in their ordering Nandakumar’s 
■execution. They knew that he was an accuser of the governor- 
general, and wise men would have kept him alive in order 
that they might not be said to be suppressing evidence. Un¬ 
fortunately they were debarred from doing so by the letter 
of the majority which rankled in tlieir memory. 

In one way at least the trial of Nandakumar was a triumph. 
The keenest mind which has as yet applied itself to the study 
of Warren Hastings’ career found itself driven to the belief that 
Philip Francis had long seen that Nandakumar hanged would 
be a far more dangerous witness against Hastings than Nanda¬ 
kumar living and discredited. If the jury was packed, his 
kinsman packed it. If the judges were incensed, they were 
incensed by a letter which he had drafted. And if we are to 
blame the judges for not foreseeing the consequences of their 
action, what are we to say of the majority who would not even 
read the condemned man’s prayer for their intercession or ask 
the Court to respite the prisoner ? All the probabilities point 
one way. Francis wanted Nandakumar hanged in order that he 
might accuse Hastings and the chief justice of judicial murder. 

With the establishment of the new council power had passed 
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out of Hastings’ hands into those of the hostile majority, and 
there it remained till in 1776 death struck down one of their 
number, thus reducing them in a moment from the real rulers 
of the province to a clamorous but impotent minority. In the 
meantime, however, the new councillors and the new judges 
between them wrecked much work which Hastings had accom¬ 
plished. In foreign policy his main object had been the con¬ 
solidation of Oudh as a protection against the Marathas. The 
majority cared nothing for that object. When in 1775 the 
old nawab died, they insisted that the Company’s treaties were 
personal only, and that all obligations expired with his death. 
This attitude, however consonant with the prevalent and 
vicious practice of Indian foreign relations, has always and 
properly been condemned ; yet Francis and his companions 
used it to impose harsh terms on the young ruler. If he 
wished still to enjoy the Company’s protection, he was to pay 
a higher rate for the Company’s troops stationed in his terri¬ 
tory, and he was also to cede to the Company the territory of 
Benares. This policy struck at the foundations of the state, 
and the treaty of Benares marks the beginning of that decline 
which was to render Oudh a byword among the states of 
India. 

Relations with the Marathas themselves also illustrated the 
incompetence of the majority in the management of foreign 
affairs. Almost at the moment of their arrival the presidency 
of Bombay had plunged into war with the Marathas, espousing 
the cause of the brother of the last great Peshwa, in order 
to secure control of the mainland bordering on Bombay. 
The majority and Hastings alike condemned the precipitancy 
of this conduct. But the majority insisted on sending an 
embassy to Poona to seek an immediate peace, than which 
nothing was more likely to encourage the-Poona government 
to exorbitant demands. Nor was that all. Their embassy 
included no one skilled in Marathi or ffimiliar with Maratha 
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usage. It lingered at Poona for months, and at last by- 
threats of rene-wing the -war succeeded in framing a bad 
treaty -which could never be put in execution. 

In the administration of Bengal the Supreme Court proved 
the great destructive agency. The judges vie-wed themselves 
as sent to India specially in order to punish all oppression. 
They were at first completely ignorant of the circumstances 
and customs of the province. They viewed Hastings’ arrange¬ 
ments for the collection of the revenue and the administration 
of justice with doubt and suspicion. Revenue assessed at the 
will of the ruler, justice dealt out by men untrained in law, 
could not be squared with English precedent. In Bengal the 
man who neglected to pay his land-revenue was by the custom 
of centuries placed under personal restraint. It soon began to 
be whispered that the new court would deliver such persons 
from arrest. All that need be done was to pay one of the new 
foreign la-wyers a fee and by a magic formula called ‘ Habeas 
corpus ’ he would cause the arrested man to be carried to 
Calcutta, his gaolers to be severely questioned, and the prisoner 
himself to be released. Such action threatened to bring the 
whole administration to a stand for lack of money. Hastings’ 
new courts were no better off. The law they administered 
was customary law, either not written at all or written in 
languages which the English judges could not read. One or 
other of the two parties to a suit was certain to be dissatisfied 
with the decision. Another magic formula called an affidavit, 
declaring that the judge or his law-officers had acted -with 
partiality or ignorance, might cause them to be brought down 
to Calcutta and severely punished. 

By 1776 all Hastings’ woi;jk seemed to have been thro-wn 
a-way. No man can tell the bitterness of heart -with which he 
watched his half-built edifice tottering before those fierce, 
malicious, ignorant storms from the west. He could not bring 
himself to believe that the Company and the government in 
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London really desired to destroy the British power in India. 
At one moment indeed he hesitated, and entrusted his resigna¬ 
tion to a friend sent home to plead his cause. But in a week 
or two his fortitude revived. He recalled his lesignation, and 
resolved to hold on, certain that he could still save Bengal if 
only fortune would give him hack his power, and certain that 
those who had been sent out from England would complete 
its ruin if he gave way to his wounded pride and forsook his 
post. 

In 1776 Colonel Monson died. He had been the one honest 
man of the three whom Lord North had chosen to reform 
Bengal; but his value had been marred by his lack of brains, 
and he had inevitably sided with Clavering. His death des¬ 
troyed the triumvirate of malice and ignorance. Hastings had 
always enjoyed the support of the other Company’s servant, 
Barwell. The parties thus became two to two, and tlie 
governor-general had a casting vote. But even so Hastings’ 
power was obviously insecure. Barwell might go home; the 
ministry might procure his own dismissal. Indeed, the House 
of Commons had resolved that Hastings should be recalled j 
the ministry had by means off promises and threats induced the 
Court of Directors to concur • a despatch had been drafted 
ordering Hastings to hand over his office to the king’s favour¬ 
ite, General Clavering. But the proprietors of the Easfrlndia 
Stock trusted Hastings more than the Court of Directors; they 
were too numerous to be corrupted even by all the patronage 
of the Treasury; they were too independent to be cowed 
by fears of ministerial displeasure ; and they voted that the 
despatch should be cancelled, the resolution of the House of 
Commons should be disregarded. North was in fact saved 
by Hastings’ friends from going down to history as the man 
who lost India as well as America, for already a storm was 
brewing which, but for Hastings’ indomitable spirit and 
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matchless resource, -would have overwhelmed the British in 
India. 

This tempest rose and gathered force from almost every 
quarter of the compass. The outbreak of war with France 
in 1778 had been anticipated by active French intrigue at the 
Indian courts likely to nourish hostility to the East India Com¬ 
pany. Everyone expected a great French expedition to be 
sent to re-establish French influence in India. At three 
capitals the repercussion of these events was keenly debated 
—at Poona, where a French agent had already been soliciting 
the grant of a port on the western coast ; at Hyderabad, where 
the Nizam was irritated by the unwise conduct of the Madras 
presidency under Sir Thomas Rumbold ; and at Mysore, where 
Hyder Ali had been disgusted by the inconsistent policies im¬ 
posed by local interests on the two presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay. The match was set to this inflammable material by 
a despatch of the Court of Directors, condemning the treaty 
which the majority had made with Poona and directing the 
original policy of the Bombay government to be revived. 
The treaty had never received effect from the Poona govern¬ 
ment, and Governor Hornby therefore was eager to renew 
the war. Hastings sought to allay his impatience. ' He desired 
not to reopen war with the Marathas till he had reached an 
alliance with the important state of Nagpur. Such an alliance 
would ®plit the Maratha power, and threaten Poona on its 
easterit flank. But Bombay was not to be repressed. With¬ 
out waiting for the political and military co-operation of 
Bengal, it opened its campaign, and after a slight initial success 
underwent the humiliation of learning that its army had been 
surrounded and had laid down its arms on disgraceful terms. 
This disaster encouraged Hyder Ali to break with the English, 
and the Nizam hesitated whether or not to attack them as well, 
while all men looked for the coming of a French host. 

As this situation developed Hastings found himself in a 
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position which all but he reckoned desperate. Bombay had 
lost most of its army and had no money. Two years later 
Madras found itself in the same predicament. Six months 
afterwards the promised French expedition arrived. By 1780 
campaigns had to be conducted and provided for at once in 
western and southern India, and financed from the Bengal 
treasury, while Hastings, who alone could provide the men 
and money, had but the slenderest power to control operations 
once the troops had moved beyond his immediate jurisdiction. 
Nevertheless he did not hesitate. Judging rightly that tire best 
way of obtaining peace was to make war terrible to the enemy, 
he resolved to despatch troops to the assistance of Bombay 
through the northern territories of the Marathas, and later on 
he sent expeditions wliich captured Gwalior and distressed the 
principal Maratha chief of that region, Mahadaji Rao Sindhia, 
until he agreed to terms and accepted the responsibility of 
securing their acceptance by the Poona government. The 
success of what Francis called “ the frantic military exploits of 
the governor-general ” is the finest tribute to Hastings’ 
clearness of vision and the folly of his opponents. 

Nor was he suffered to achieve success unhindered by the 
incompetence of colleagues. Francis had felt certain from the 
first that these western expeditions against the Marathas woi^d 
lead to disaster. Harwell was eager to return home to ^j^oy 
his fortune ; and Hastings was reluctant to retain his^yi 
supporter longer than was necessary. In 1780, therefore, on 
the strength of what he believed to be an agreement with 
Francis that he should enjoy full control of the Maratha opera¬ 
tions, he had suffered Barwell to depart. But Francis then 
renewed his objections to the continuance of the policy of 
attacking Sindhia’s territories from Bengal. This threateiied 
the measures which Hastings regarded as the sole means of 
securing a successful end of the Maratha War. The goVembr- 
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general therefore took a great resolution. He recorded a 
minute, traversing Francis’ conduct, •which he declared he had 
found, alike in public and in private matters, void of truth and 
honour. To this only one ans'wer -was possible, The two 
met on the duelling-ground. Francis fired first, and missed. 
Hastings then raised his pistol, and waited till his hand steadied. 
With his bullet Francis dropped, seriously wounded. Hast¬ 
ings had successfully staked his life to maintain English inter¬ 
ests. Though the practice of the duel can seldom be justified, 
this was a case in which no man can justly blame the aggressor. 
But what can be said of a system under which the governor- 
general of Bengal could only assert his authority by methods 
appropriate to a pirate quarter-deck.^ 

Indeed, amidst the confusion established by the Regulating 
Act, the Indian states might legitimately have concluded that 
no real government existed among the English in India. The 
control of foreign policy was supposed to be vested in the 
governor-general and council. But other persons did not 
hesitate to intervene. The admiral of the English squadron, 
Sir Edward Hughes, kept at Poona agents of his own, through 
whom he sought to influence the course of affairs. In 1781 
an even more glaring -violation of Bengal authority occurred. 
The governor of Madras, Sir Edward Hughes, and a newly 
arrived Bengal councillor who had not even taken his seat and 
wa^ ^unaware of Hastings’ views, dared to address a formal 
lettefeto the Poona government, assuring it of the pacific in¬ 
tentions of the English ministry and the Court of Directors, 
at the very moment when Hastings had reduced Sindhia to 
make tentative overtures for a settlement. Nothing could 
have done more to foster in the Marathas’ hearts a belief that 
if they maintained the war Hastings would be obliged by 
orders from England to make peace on terms dictated by 
themselves. Sufficient allowance has never yet been made for 
difficulties in which Hastings was involved by the interference 
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of others. He was burdened with the responsibility for the 
whole conduct of affairs, but never enjoyed the power of en¬ 
forcing his will. All he could do was to persuade, to argue, 
to condone, to conciliate. Every self-seeker hesitated to lend 
his support to a man known to be the object of cabinet hos¬ 
tility. What Hastings achieved, he achieved by his own 
unaided efforts, and his own indomitable courage. He was 
undismayed while around him all men’s hearts were failing 
them for fear ; and his high constancy was at last rewarded 
by peace and alliance with Sindhia. He had always desired 
alliance with one of the major Maratha princes; he had now 
secured it, and his treaty of Salbai marks an epoch in Indian 
history. The Maratha confederacy had broken. The Mara- 
thas were never again to ffght as a united people. 

Hastings’ policy in the south was less successful than his 
conduct of the Maratha War, because his plans were more 
liable to counteraction. When in 1780 Hyder had driven the 
Madras troops headlong back to the presidency town and laid 
waste the Carnatic with fire and sword, the Madras govern¬ 
ment appealed piteously to Bengal for aid. Hastings at once 
sent down more troops and more money than could conveni¬ 
ently be spared. But the Madras government under Rumbold, 
and Whitehill his successor, had behaved with such a lack of 
foresight and honesty as made it impossible to entrust matters 
to their management. The Bengal commander-in-chief was 
therefore sent down, with orders to undertake the conduct of 
the war, and to secure the removal of Whitehill from the 
government. ‘ Black Jack as Whitehill was femiharly called, 
struggled to retain his office. But a majority of the council 
declared him deposed, and he was succeeded by one less dis¬ 
honest. Coote then took the field. But though he won a 
number of successes over Hyder Ali, he was quite Un.?te to 
expel him from) the Carnatic, nor indeed was he ever dhle to 
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turn any of his actions into a decisive victory. He complained 
bitterly that the Madras council would not provide him with 
a sufficiency of bullocks and grain to complete his plans, and 
historians have usually adopted his complaints. But in fact 
his demands were impossible, his control of stores lax, his 
requirements unduly swollen by the enormous numbers of 
followers whom he suffered to accompany his army and by 
the heavy siege-artillery which he insisted on dragging with 
him. Moreover the campaign was ill-conceived. If Hyder 
was to be brought to terms, it would be by methods which 
would make a continuance of war unprofitable. Coote carried 
on the war in the Carnatic. Hyder there had no difficulty in 
exhausting the English by ever changing his ground. But 
had he been attacked in his own provinces on the Malabar 
Coast, he would have been compelled either to meet and 
destroy the invaders or to allow his own territory to be 
occupied, his own revenues to be reduced, his own resources 
to be wasted. This Hastings speedily perceived, and urged 
a transference of the war into Malabar. But Coote was un¬ 
willing either to go thither himself or to send the bulk of his 
forces and treasure under the command of another, while 


Bombay was able to do nothing until the Maratha War had 
been brought to an end. Then at last, after Hyder’s death, 
an expedition was despatched, which, though ill-managed, led 
to a grudging peace in 1784 with Tipu, Hyder Ali’s son and 
successor. Throughout the whole Carnatic War matters were 
complicated by the incessant quarrels of Coote with the Madras 
council and of the Madras council with Bengal, in the course 
of which Hastings, wearied out by persistent opposition, dis¬ 
played much less than his customary serenity and suteness of 


judgement. 


© 


Indeed, ho one can be surprised if he at times sank below 
himself. He had to encounter not only the difficulties of con- 
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ducting great campaigns simultaneously in western and south¬ 
ern India, but also that of financing them, and his financial 
expedients have always formed one of the chief counts against 
his administration. Money was indispensably necessary. Un¬ 
less it was found, and found in great quantity, the armies 
fighting in the west and the Carnatic would fall into mutiny 
and disband. Loans, save on a tiny scale, were impractic¬ 
able. There was no money market in the modern sense. 
Princes had always depended in the main on the enormous 
hoards of coin which in time of peace they heaped up in the 
underground treasuries of their palace-forts. Hastings had 
had no time to lay up such stores of cash. He had been able 
at most to meet the current needs of the day. In the time 
of crisis therefore he was obliged to take one of two courses. 
He might raise the land revenue of Bengal, or he might make 
extraordinary demands on the great. Had he adopted the first 
he would have been cursed in every village in Bengal, but he 
would have been acting within his unquestionable powers and 
no legal accusation could have been laid against him. But 
he was not the man to grind the faces of the poor. He pre¬ 
ferred the alternative course of making special demands upon 
the great and wealthy.- One of these was Chait Singh, the 
zamindar of Benares, which the majority had snatched from the 
mle of the Nawab of Oudh. Chait Singh was believed to 
have a great store of treasure. He had also been so unwise 
as to send an agent to compliment Sir John Clavering when the 
latter was expected to become governor-general. Hastings 
therefore regarded him as a time-server (as indeed he was), 
meriting no compassion. At first the additional demands were 
complied with. Then Chait Singh began to make delays and 
excuses. Hastings thought the time so critical as to demand 
immediate chastisement of the refractory. He went in person 
to Benares. A rebellion broke out. Chait Singh was driven 
from his zamindari, and his nephew set up in his place. There 
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is no room to doubt that had Chait Singh continued under the 
authority of the nawab, he would have been liable to exactly 
the same treatment. Hastings was but following Indian pre- 
cedent. But at Westminster the matter was travestied into 
something entirely different, and Hastings accused of having 
shown the highest degree of injustice. He had indeed shown 
himself implacable. A man of his fortitude does not readily 
change opinions once he has formed them. He had even 
acted with precipitancy, but he judged the time to demand 
promptitude. He was perhaps—^the point remains undecided 
—^breaking an agreement which had been made with Chait 
Singh. But the whole position and rights of a zamindar were 
at that time so unsettled and questionable that in an emergency 
almost anything might be demanded of him. 

The case of the Begams of Oudh is clearer. Those old 
ladies, widows of the late nawab, had secreted for their private 
use large sums which should have gone to the service of the 
state. The young nawab, harassed by the demands of the 
majority, had sought leave and help to extract from them some 
part of this ill-gotten wealth. The majority had acquiesced. 
The Begams had reluctantly handed back a small part, but for 
this had secured a promise from the majority that no more 
should be required of them. Soon after the Chait Singh 
episode the question of the Begams’ wealth re-emerged. The 
nawab of Oudh said he could afford no new supplies unless 
he were allowed to press the Begams for financial aid. Hast¬ 
ings decided that they must be squeezed. Guards were accord¬ 
ingly set upon the Begams’ palace, and their chief eunuchs were 
imprisoned, until the Begams agreed to make a further com¬ 
position. No one suffered any grievous hardship. But the 
story was so distorted that Sheridan chose it as the supreme 
effort of his theatrical declamation. 

We all must regret that a desperate man should have acted 
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perhaps unjustly to Chait Singh and should have ignored the 
promise which the Calcutta government had given to the 
Begams. But was no allowance to be made for the circum¬ 
stances of the time ? Philip Francis was resolved that none 
should be made. From the moment when he and his com¬ 
panions had landed at Calcutta he had constantly written to all 
his friends and all men of position with whom he had scraped 
acquaintance, setting Hastings’ character and achievements in 
the worst possible light. He represented the Company’s 
treasury as bankrupt and the Rohilla War as unprofitable, 
unjust and atrocious. The Nandakumar episode afforded 
more material for his pen. He began at once to hint that 
Impey had hanged the Brahman to screen Hastings, although 
his friend, Mr. Justice Chambers, was at the same time inform¬ 
ing the Lord Chancellor that in his opinion the trial had been 
fair and the conclusion warranted by the evidence. Francis’ 
great object had been to secure the recall of Hastings, in order 
to set Clavering in the chair and obtain for himself the real 
guidance of the government. Monson’s death in 1776 he re¬ 
garded as a mere temporary set-back. The death of Clavering, 
which occurred in the following year, seemed at first to offer 
immediate prospects of himself becoming governor-general. 
His friends told him that North would secure his appointment 
at the first convenient opportunity. He therefore continued 
in Bengal, solacing himself for his political insignificance by 
seducing the prettiest woman in Calcutta and fleecing Barwell 
at the whist-table. But North was in fact a falling man, who 
with the death of Clavering had lost what interest he had ever 
felt in India. Francis found he was lingering in Bengal 
for nothing. His duel with Hastings determined him to 
return to England. He therefore packed up his winnings;, 
found a new protector for his mistress, and retired ficom 
the scene. “ My enemies,” said Hastings, " sickened, jdied 
and fled.” ‘ ' 
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But Francis was a more formidable enemy at London than 
at Calcutta, his tongue more dangerous than his pistol. He 
had already made friends with Burke. Burke was interested 
through his rascally connexion, William Burke, in the affairs 
of the Raja of Tanjore. Hastings had favoured the claims of 
the Nawab of Arcot upon the Raja. Francis thus found an 
opening by which he could work upon the great orator. A 
stranger alliance can scarcely be imagined—Burke all fire and 
enthusiasm, Francis all ice and irony; Burke eager to undo 
the wrongs of others, Francis bent on paying off a private 
score ; Burke made to sacrifice himself to a cause, Francis 
never deviating from the pursuit of personal interest. But 
though strange, the alliance was natural. Burke was made 
to be the victim of a man like Francis, while at the same time 
he supplied Francis with what he most needed, sincerity, elo¬ 
quence, political influence. By these means a considerable 
body of hostile opinion arose in England, Men who would 
not have listened to Francis believed Burke, and the credit of 
the one supported the falsehoods of the other. 

Meanwhile Hastings had at last triumphed over the manifold 
difficulties with which he had been beset. Like the great 
Chatham in the crisis of the Seven Years’ War, he had felt 
he alone could save English interests in India, and he had 
succeeded. But he knew that his objects and methods had 
been grievously misrepresented. He perceived that the new 
legislation which in 1784 Pitt brought in was inspired by 
hostile views of policy and administration. He therefore 
resigned his office, in 1785, after thirteen momentous years, 
and returned to England. He might with reason have ex¬ 
pected the thanks of the nation. In a time of unparalleled 
disaster, when Great Britain seemed incapable of winning a 
victory on land and could not even hold securely her dominion 
of the sea, he alone had upheld British power undiminished. 
After a brief period, however, of quietude, the attac!^ began. 
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Resolutions were moved against him in the House of Com¬ 
mons. The Rohilla War, Nandakumar, Chait Singh, the 
Begams, his efforts to control insubordinate presidencies, his 
efforts to protect unfortunate nawabs, his management of the 
land revenue, his administration of justice, his financial con¬ 
duct, almost every act of his administration, were arrayed 
against him, represented under sinister colours, and made the 
subjects of vague charges which no court of law would ever 
have admitted upon an indictment. Neither of the two great 
parties was interested in his fate, for he belonged to neither. 
An impeachment was therefore voted, although several of the 
more serious charges, those concerned with the Rohilla War 
and the execution of Nandakumar for instance, were rejected. 
Indeed, the Commons were not unreasonable in believing, on 
the statements made in the House, that an inquiry was expedi¬ 
ent. The injustice lay in making that inquiry by impeach¬ 
ment, for it permitted the managers on behalf of the Commons 
to assume that Hastings was guilty of all that had been alleged 
against him and it permitted the trial to be drawn out to a 
monstrous length. 

But 

Vis consili expers mole ruit sua. 

Against the accused were grouped men of great talents and 
great reputation, all the leaders of the Whigs—^Burke ^d Fox, 
Gilbert Elliot, Windham, Sheridan, with Francis at their elbow 
to provide them with endless subjects of blasting invective. 
They were even guilty of introducing into their speeches before 
the House of Lords accusations which the House of Commons 
had refused to countenance. The Commons voted that Hast¬ 
ings had not hanged Nandakumar by the hand of Impey; but 
the managers continued to assert that he had, and the Com¬ 
mons were obliged to pass a deserved vote of censure on the 
conduct of their representatives. Against all this Hastings 
stood alone, alone but still uncrushed. The high courage 
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which had withstood the brow-beating of Clavering and his 
associates, and successfully resisted the combined onslaughts 
of the Marathas, the French, and Hyder Ali, carried him through 
even this extreme ordeal. The unmeasured ferocity with 
which the charges were pressed against him began to damage 
the cause of the accusers ; nor could the torrent of accusation 
altogether conceal its own tainted source. After seven years 
Hastings was at last acc[uitted. 

The decision was a blow from which Burke never recovered, 
and he did not long survive this exposure of his great error of 
judgment. But he was at least supported to the end by his 
rectitude of intention. In the case of Francis there was no 
such comfort. “ Hastings has been impeached,” he exclaimed 
with bitter truth, “ and I have been condemned ” ; and years 
afterwards he was to undergo the humiliation of seeing Hast¬ 
ings summoned once again to the bar of the House and, as 
he approached, the Commons of England rising and uncover¬ 
ing in his honour. 

But this tardy recognition cannot wipe away the recollection 
of past mistakes. From 1774 Hastings had remained the vic¬ 
tim of well-meant but misguided political interference. It had 
set up an unworkable system of government. It had filled his 
council with enemies. It had denied him power, but thrust 
upon him responsibility. And when after all he had redeemed 
the follies of others, it accused him of black crime. In any 
circumstances such a course of events is tragic in its signifi¬ 
cance. But the man thus treated was the one man of great 
heart and brain, of matchless understanding and unrivalled 
knowledge, sent out to guide English fortunes in the east. 
The history of British India, and above all the nature of its 
government, would, I think, have been very different had 
Hastings been invested with the powers bestowed upon Corn¬ 
wallis, and permitted to carry into permanent effect that policy 
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of co-operation with the leading men of India which underlay 
all his views of the East India Company’s position and 
prospects. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

The Cambridge History of India^ Vol. V (edited by Professor 
H. H. Dodwell), covers this period, and has a bibliography. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE INVENTION OF MACHINERY: ITS 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL RESULTS 

I 

A mong the great events which have shaped the 
destiny of mankind, a distinctive place will always 
be assigned to the series of Inventions which have 
subjected the forces of nature to the service of man. The 
historian sees in these Inventions the climax of centuries of 
economic development. The economist is concerned with 
their effects which are writ large over the whole fece of modem 
industrial society. The Inventions substituted for hunjan 
energy the machine working under human guidance; and 
they have produced social, economic and political conse¬ 
quences of which it is the purpose of this chapter to attempt 
some estimate. 

It is tempting to dramatize great events : we like to picture 
them as thunderbolts emerging out of a clear blue sky which 
in an instant convulse human society. They belong, as we 
think, to the category of ‘ acts of God It is their apparent 
unexpectedness which impresses the mind with a sense of awe. 
Yet to the historian this attitude is profoundly unfrua to 
historical realities. Where the popular imagination visualizes 
a sudden transformation of the social ot political landscape, 
the historian is conscious of a- process of gradual change-in 
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which the old is blended almost imperceptibly with the new. 
To view the Inventions in their proper perspective, we must 
first discard some current cliches, which embody the tradi¬ 
tional idea of the Inventions and serve to distort their real 
significance. 

According to the common belief the Inventions constitute 
the starting-point of modern industrial society. They are 
generally regarded as the beginning of modern economic life, 
just as the French Revolution is regarded as the beginning of 
modern political life. It is usual to trace to the introduction 
of machinery all the things that we consider most character¬ 
istic of the existing industrial and social structure. Capitalism, 
large-scale production, trusts, cartels, world-wide markets, 
trade cycles, credit instruments, the industrial proletariat, and 
trade unions^these are supposed to have come into existence 
not very much mo.re than a hundred years ago. The indus¬ 
trial state of England before the Inventions is depicted as that 
of a primitive industrial community in which there were no 
capitalist employers, no world-wide commerce, no unemploy¬ 
ment. Beyond the epoch of the Inventions the historians 
depicted centuries of slow and imperceptible growth during 
which the face of England remained almost unchanged. A 
static society slumbered in blissful unconsciousness of the 
dynamic forces which the invention of the steam-engine was 
destined to let loose upon it. 

Nothing more remote from historical truth can well be 
imagined. There is a wealth of material to show that England, 
long before the Inventions, had a vigorous industrial and mer¬ 
cantile life of its own, in which the resemblances to modem 
society are at least as striking as are the social dissimilarities 
arising from the substitution of factories for domestic work¬ 
shops. The industrial structure had already evolved many 
of the capitalist traits associated with the modern world ^ so 
that, when the invention of machinery ushered in a new epoch, 
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it found an England prepared for its reception—with a class 
of capitalists accustomed to large-scale production, the hand¬ 
ling of labour forces, the utilization of credit instruments, the 
dependence on imported materials, and the requirements of 
distant and varied markets. The Inventions came first to 
England because she, more than any other nation, had devel¬ 
oped her industrial, commercial and banking systems on lines 
which facilitated and justified a large outlay on machinery 
and buildings j while, it may also be conjectured, the com¬ 
paratively high cost of labour in this country supplied an 
inducement to employ mechanical methods of production, 
which was not present in the same degree in continental 
countries. In short, it was in a community organized on a 
capitalist basis that the Inventions were brought to light. 
They were not the product of a primitive people living a 
simple rural life, but the mature achievement of an advanced 
community in which industry and commerce were already a 
fruitful source of wealth. If we destroy the legend that the 
Inventions suddenly revolutionized English society, we can 
at least put in its place a more rational interpretation in which 
the Inventions appear as a natural development in line with 
the course of historical evolution. 

II 

Let us look more closely at English industrial society on 
the eve of the great Inventions. Among the industries of the 
country cloth held the premier position. To quote a petition 
laid before Parliament in 1800: it was “ our earliest, most 
extensive and most valuable manufacture ”. Daniel Defoe in 
1724 praised it as “ the richest and most valuable manufacture 
in the worlds”. Even as late as 1782 a writer is found to pro¬ 
test against thfe cotton mills “ lately erected in the neighbout- 
hood of Manchester ”, and to utter the warning that if these 
mills were “ suffered to destroy our woollen and stuff manu- 
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factures, they will prove the most fatal discoveries ever made 
in Old England A feature of the woollen industry, which 
gave it peculiar significance, was its wide dispersion. 
Although certain parts of the kingdom—the West Country, 
East Anglia and the West Riding of Yorkshire—were pre¬ 
eminently the ‘ manufacturing districts ’ of England, there was 
probably not a town, village or hamlet throughout the length 
and breadth of the country which was not connected at some 
time or other with the manufacture of cloth. 

The woollen industry was conducted on capitalist lines. 
In the West of England—once the principal seat of English 
industry—the capitalist, or clothier as he was termed, was the 
pivot of the industrial system. He was responsible for the 
whole series of processes from the time the wool was picked, 
washed, carded and spun, until it was woven, fulled, and ‘ per¬ 
fected ’ into cloth. His business was often on a large scale. 
In the eighteenth century Defoe relates that he was told at 
Bradford in Wiltshire “ that it was no extraordinary thipg to 
have clothiers in that country worth from ten thousand lo 
forty thousand pounds a man, and many of the great families 
who now pass for gentry in those counties have been originall|y 
raised from and built up by this truly noble manufacture ’h 
The number of persons employed by a clothier depended upon 
the number of cloths which he made. An opulent clothier 
might hire altogether as many as eight hundred orm thotjsandl 
persons, although not all the spinners and weavers on 
employer’s books worked for him alone. In brief, the capital¬ 
ist employer was already the outstanding figure in the textil6 
industries long before the advent of the factory system. 

Among the textile artisans the main group consisted of^ 
weavers. In the West Country the weavers w^ not inde¬ 
pendent producers but worked for hire on material supplied 
by the capitalist. This is essentially the wage system, since 
the weavers had no property in the goods they manufactured. , 
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Yet while they did not own the material, they usually owned 
the instruments of production, in contrast with the modern 
factory operative whose instruments are the property of his 
employer. Next in importance were the spinners, who were 
generally women and children. Spinning occupied all the 
leisure moments of those engaged in it; the hours were 
therefore very long, although the work was light. Spinners 
as a rule worked for hire on their employers’ material. They 
were scattered over the whole countryside in innumerable 
villages, hamlets and dispersed cottages, and ‘ spinning houses ’ 
or ‘ pack-houses ’ were established in the villages for the dis¬ 
tribution of the wool. Hand-spinning had many defects. 
The spinner often lacked skill, and produced yarn which was 
Neither uniform in quality nor firm enough to stand the strain 
of the loom; as a result the cloth was uneven in texture. The 
supply was also irregular; in spite of the multitude of spin¬ 
ners they were unable to furnish weavers with the necessary 
quantity of yarn; and the progress of the textile industries 
was checked by a yam famine. The adoption of machinery 
in spinning, towards the end of the eighteenth century, was 
stimulated by vivid experience of the shortcomings of the old 
hand-yarn manufacture. One other class of textile artisans 
merits notice, namely, the wool-combets. These were in a 
superior position to the weavers. Their numbers were 
limited; tljieir work d^anded greater skill; and they were 
not tied to one particular locally. Hence they were better 
renlfinerated and could resist capitalist encroachment more 
m#essfully. The ordinary relations of capital and labour 
W^#_j seemingly reversed in the case of the wool-combers j 
labfe held the whip-hand over capital, and the masters com-^ 
plained bitterly of a position from which they found no escape 
until the adoption of machinery. #^^ 4 ? 

The domestic system of industry is often painted in 
colbuts. It is attractive, no doubt, to contemplate the artisan 
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working in his own home in the midst of his family ; but the 
domestic system, as it existed in the West of England, had 
many defects. To begin with, employers and employees 
were already divided by the barrier of wealth and social 
status, and their relations were marred by chronic disputes 
over wages. Moreover, the hours of labour were very long. 
“ A shepherd,” remarked Adam Smith, “ has a great deal of 
leisure, a husbandman . . . some, an artificer or manufacturer 
has none at all.” In the middle of the eighteenth century 
fourteen hours, including meals, constituted a normal work¬ 
ing day. Again the embezzlement of the raw material was 
a common practice. One reason for its prevalence is to be 
found in the low wages paid hy the clothiers. Those who 
with difficulty kept body and soul together by working exces¬ 
sively long hours, spinning wool or weaving cloth, were 
tempted to eke out their miserable pittance by methods to 
which they may often have been driven by sheer pressure 
of want. 

The most serious defect of the domestic system was the 
employment of children. We now consider child labour a 
great evil, yet in former times it met with general approval. 
Defoe records that in his day (1725) there was not a child in 
Taunton or the neighbourhood above five years old “ but, 
if it was not neglected by its parents and untaught, could earn 
its own bread.” Under the domestic system children were 
put to work as soon as they could render any kind of service^ 
according to the nature of their parents’ occupation. In so 
far as the parents avoided exhausting toil the evils of child 
labour would be mitigated : but in earlier times children were 
not always treated humanely by their parents. An old man 
who was brought up under the domestic system declared that 
the days of his childhood were “ really the days of infant 
slavery”. “The creatures,” he said, “were set to work as 
soon as they could crawl, and their parents were the hardest of 
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taskmasters.” On the whole, it would appear that children 
working at home were employed at an earlier age and for less 
wages than the majority of children in factories. 

Another evil, widely prevalent under the domestic system, 
was unemployment. The growth of capitalism inevitably 
brought in its train an increased amount of unemployment, 
for the capitalist takes on fresh hands when trade is brisk and 
dismisses them when trade is dull. There were always times 
in the year when many weavers were out of work, and prob¬ 
ably no clothier could keep all his men fully occupied the 
whole year round. The condition of an unemployed artisan 
was, in some respects, more unfavourable in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries than in the nineteenth. The mobility 
of labour was necessarily less in an age when the migration of 
the workers was hindered by settlement laws and the privileges 
of the corporate boroughs ; and when the taking up of a new 
occuparion was made difficult, and sometimes impossible, by 
the insistence on apprenticeship or some form of training 
which served to distinguish the ‘ legal ’ from the ‘ illegal ’ 
workman. The system of division of labour was firmly estab¬ 
lished in the textile industries where the different processes of 
combing, weaving, fulling, dyeing and cloth-finishing were 
all distinct and specialized functions. An unemployed 
weaver, therefore, could not tiurn his hand at will to wool- 
combing or cloth-dressing, apart from the fact that the manual 
skill of a craftsman might be impaired by unsuitable work. 

When we turn from the West to the North of England we 
are confronted with a more primitive kind of industrial society. 
The domestic manufacturers of Yorkshire, as the clothiers 
were called, were primarily manual craftsmen rather than 
industrial or trading capitalists. They possessed only ‘a 
trifling capital and depended upon the weekly sales of their 
goods for replenishing their store. Every week they made 
a piece of cloth and brought it to market. None the less they 
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were not wage-earners. They bought the wool from the 
dealers, and in their own houses, assisted by their wives, 
children and journeymen, they worked it up through all the 
different stages, and finally sold the manufactured cloth in the 
open market. A striking feature of industrial conditions in 
Yorkshire was the good feeling existing between the small 
clothiers and their workmen. In times of trade depression 
the domestic manufacturers rarely dismissed their hands. 
“ Our men and masters,” said a clothier, “ are in general so 
joined together in sentiment, and, if I may be admitted to 
use the term, love to each other, that they do not wish to be 
separated if they can help it. We always consider the masters 
and journeymen as one, and our interests as reciprocal.” The 
Yorksliire clothier prided himself upon the fact that it was 
“ almost a thing unknown to discharge a worlcman for want 
of employment. Winter or summer, bad trade or good, we 
go straight forwards,” whether the stock was sold or left on 
their hands. Another merit of the Yorkshire domestic 
system was the opportunity afforded to every workman of 
rising in the world. In the North of Efigland it was not 
difficult for any wage-earner in the woollen industry to become 
a master. Every journeyman who was careful and persever¬ 
ing worked with the idea of saving up money ‘ by good 
economy’, and then setting up upon his own as soon as he 
could. 

In the eighteenth century coal-mining ranked in general 
estimation next to the woollen industry: but its progress was 
retarded by a grave handicap—^the drainage of the mines. A 
writer in 1708 asserted that “ were it not for water a colliery 
in these parts (the northern coal-fields) might be termed a 
golden mine to purpose The ingenuity of inventors was 
taxed to the utmost in the effort to provide a satisfactory 
method of raising water from the mines. Many patents were 
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granted and much expenditure incurred, but in spite of all 
efforts a number of collieries remained ‘ unwrought and 
drowned ’; and the net result was summed up by a writer 
who declared that the projectors found that *' instead of drain¬ 
ing the water, their pockets are drained He added that " in 
most collieries in the North they make use of chain pumps, 
and do force the same either by horse wheels, tread wheels, 
or by water wheels; and this they find the surest way for the 
drawing their water, although the charge of such wheels is 
very great Eventually the solution was found in the inven¬ 

tion of the steam-engine, designed originally for the purpose 
of draining water from the mines—‘ a giant with one idea,' 
as Coleridge called it—^though in its ultimate form it became 
the pivot of the modern system of industry and transport. 
The project of raising water by fire was conceived at least as 
early as 1630 ; it is mentioned by the Marquess of Worcester 
in his A Century of Inventions (1663); and it finally assumed 
shape in the engines of Savery (1698) and Newcomen (1712). 

The iron industry occupied a prominent place in the 
national economy. It had two main branches—one con¬ 
cerned with the production of pig and bar iron, the other with 
the manufacture of iron wares. The development of the two 
branches was signally contrasted. The former employed 
charcoal, and its progress was checked by a shortage of sup¬ 
plies. The latter used coal which existed in abundance, so 
that its progress was unhampered. As a result more raw iron 
was imported into England than was made here, while large 
quantities of iron goods were exported abroad. " No par¬ 
ticular manufacture can be named,” wrote Defoe, “ which has 
increased like this of the hardware. . . . The best knife 
blades, scissors, surgeon’s instruments, watches, clocks, jacks 
and locks that are in the world, and especially to^s and gay 
things, are made in England.” 

The scarcity of fuel was the most pressing problem in the 
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industry. The destruction of timber excited considerable 
anxiety in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The iron¬ 
masters sought to overcome the difEculties which beset them 
in one of two ways. The first was by migration to new cen¬ 
tres where supplies of timber were more plentiful. The 
second solution of the problem was to find a substitute for 
wood. 

If they (the iron mills) go up, down goes the goodly trees. 

I’ll make them search the earth to find new fire. 

The ‘ new fire ’ was coal which was extensively used in the 
seventeenth century for brick-making, brewing, dyeing, cast¬ 
ing of brass and copper, as well as for making iron wares, 
but was not suitable, on account of the sulphur in it, for making 
raw iron. The discovery of a process by which coal could 
be employed in smelting iron ore engaged the attention of 
inventors for two centuries ; and it serves as a fresh reminder 
that the Age of the Inventions was only the culmination of a 
long series of industrial experiments in which the initial stages 
were necessarily the slowest and most arduous. Numerous 
patents for making iron with coal were granted by (^ueen 
Elizabeth and her successors, but no real progress appears to 
have been attained until the eighteenth century. Abraham 
Darby was smelting with coke at Coalbrookdale as early as 
1709, yet more than half a century later the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce was 
offering premiums for making pig iron with coke “ equally 
good as that made with wood charcoal ”. Not until 1784 was 
the use of mineral fuel in the smelting process successfully 
applied by Henry Cort to the refining process for the produc¬ 
tion of bar iron. 

The foreign trade of England in the eighteenth century w^s 
world-wide. Her exports penetrated into every known part 
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of the globe: her imports comprised the products of four 
continents. A large portion of her population was now 
dependent for its livelihood upon foreign markets, and at the 
first rumour of war or interruption of trade found itself de¬ 
prived of employment. Her commercial organization was 
highly developed, while the working of the credit system and 
the foreign exchanges reproduced in its essentials the mechan¬ 
ism of modern business life. In short, the economic destiny 
of this country was closely interwoven with that of other 
countries, and trade was not only national but international. 

Among the commodities of England which were exported 
abroad cloth held pride of place, and it was our proud boast 
that we clothed “ half of Europe by our English cloth 
making “ all Europe almost England’s servant ” since it wore 
“ our livery.” In 1760 woollen goods accounted for more 
than one-third of the general exports. Long before the 
‘ Industrial Revolution ’ the reputation of her wares had made 
England the workshop of the world. “ The English through 
all the world,” wrote a correspondent in 1672, “ are counted 
the most ingenious in all manner of manufactures as cloth, 
serge, woollen stockings, silk stockings, both woven and 
knitted, ... all sorts of leather, scarlet cloth, gloves, watches, 
knives, etc.” The statistics of foreign commerce are defec¬ 
tive, yet they serve to demonstrate the growth in the volume 
of trade. Between 1700 and 1750 the value of exports from 
England increased too per cent,, and the value of imports 
per cent. After 1750 the rate of progress continued to be 
very rapid. The existence of markets abroad—on the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe, in America and in India—supplied an incen¬ 
tive for the adoption of the Inventions. Another incentive 
lay in the character of English products, which lent themselves 
to machine-production. Seventeenth-century writers con¬ 
trasted “ the flimsy but tasteful French goods with the strong 
serviceable English”. The former were designed for a 
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■wealthy clientele whose cultivated taste called for the best 
skill of craftsmanship. The latter were intended for a popu¬ 
lation among whom property was widely diffused, and whose 
standard of comfort was relatively high without being luxuri¬ 
ous. The French market demanded wares graced with the 
beauty of form and colour: the English market wider in 
■extent required, in the main, commodities which were sound 
and useful. And there was yet a third incentive in the fact 
that the population in England was only one-third of that in 
France. The shortage of hands in the textile industry, com¬ 
bined with the comparatively high standard of wages, was a 
stimulus for the adoption of machinery which would econo¬ 
mize in the use of labour. These, then, are the reasons winch 
prompted English manufacturers to avail themselves of the 
Inventions : but another thing must also be taken into account. 
Manufacturers were enabled to utilize the Inventions because 
England had accumulated sufficient capital for investment in 
productive enterprises. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries wealth in England grew rapidly; and this provided 
the requisite basis for the accumulation of capital. 

Thus the ‘ Industrial Revolution ’ came first to England 
because she had expanding markets for her wares; because 
the nature of these wares made them suitable for mechanical 
production ; because the relatively high price of labour made 
it profitable to expend capital on machinery and buildings; 
and because the necessary capital was available for investment 
in industrial enterprises. 


Ill 

When does the Age of the Inventions commence It is 
■often the practice to speak of the period 1760 to 1830 as the 
‘ Industrial Revolution yet these dates are misleading. The 
Inventions of the late eighteenth century were the outcome of 
a long series of industrial experiments—^the climax of the 
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efforts of innumerable pioneers; they constituted no sudden 
breach with the existing economic order but were part of a 
continuous movement which had already made marked 
advance. One important discovery, the knitting frame of 
William Lee for manufacturing stockings, showed that inven¬ 
tive genius was not altogether lacking even in the sixteenth 
century ; and if, with this conspicuous exception, the earlier 
ages were barren of great technical achievements, it was not 
due to want of ideas or energy. Take this astonishing list of 
patents in a single year—as early as 1691. They include the 
refining of copper ore, smelting of iron ore, a new mill for 
grinding corn, diving machines, dyeing of cloth, dressing of 
leather, water engines and pumps, improved methods of mak¬ 
ing pitch and tar, tanning skins, manufacture of saltpetre, 

‘ water-works ’, waterproof cloth, linen manufacture, and the 
rest. Already in 1(195 an English writer, John Cary, described 
an industrial society in which (to quote his own words) “ new 
projections are every day set on foot ... all which save the 
labour of many hands Nevertheless success in vital things 
eluded the grasp of the seventeenth century; and there was 
left, as Fuller (a seventeenth-century historian) observed r 
“ A new world of experiments to the discovery of posterity.” 
Two obstacles, in particular, retarded progress in the invention 
of machinery. First, the antagonism of labour towtifds in¬ 
ventions, for the introduction of machinery has proved from 
the earliest times a fmitful source of dissension. Secondly, 
the fact that the initial steps are always the most difficult. 
The idea of an invention may be grasped, but it may take 
decades before it can be made to work. Lack of technical 
knowledge caused wealth laboriously accumulated to be dis^ 
sipated in fruitless enterprises, in which experience yias pain¬ 
fully and dearly bought. 

In spite of obstacles economic society did not remaitfstag- 
nant: it was continually evolvihg. A generation befolte the 
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accession of George III there dawned the “ new world ” which 
had been predicted in the seventeenth century. In the first 
decade of the eighteenth century Abraham Darby smelted iron 
ore with coke ; in the second decade Newcomen invented the 
steam-engine to drain water from the mines; in the fourth 
decade Kay invented the fly-shuttle, and Paul invented spin¬ 
ning by rollers which Arkwright later developed ; in the fifth 
decade Paul invented a carding machine, and Huntsman pro¬ 
duced steel by what is known as the crucible process. The 
following is a picture of the industrial state of England in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, as drawn by Dean 
Tucker : 

“Few countries are equal, perhaps none excel tire English in the 
numbers and contrivance of their machines to abridge labour. . . . 
In regard to mines and metals of all sorts the English are uncom¬ 
monly dexterous in their contrivance of the mechanic powers. . . . 
At Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Sheffield and other manufactur¬ 
ing places almost every master manufacturer hath a new invention 
of his own and is daily improving on those of others.” 

As was the case at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the workers in earlier times showed great hostility to improve¬ 
ments ; and writers were at pains to correct what they called 
“ the mistaken notions of the infatuated populace who—^not 
being .able to see farther than the first link of the chain—con¬ 
sider all such inventions as taking the bread out of their 
mouths, and therefore never fail to break out into riots and in¬ 
surrections whenever such things are proposed ”. To disarm 
opposition to improvements, we find the apologists for 
machinery anticipating the argument employed in the nine¬ 
teenth century, namely, that in the long run the cheapness of 
the commodities produced by machinery increases the demand 
for them, and so ultimately leads to the employment of more 
labour in producing them. Thus the poet Dyer, speaking of 
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Paul’s invention of spinning by rollers, bade the women 
spinners not to lose heart: 

Noi lienee, ye nymphs, let anger cloud your blows j 
The more is wrought, the more is still requir’d. 


IV 

In order to understand the inventions which revolutionized 
the textile industries, we must briefly describe the main tech¬ 
nical processes involved.^ After the wool was sorted and 
cleansed from impurities it was carded, or brushed, in order 
to disentangle the locks and straighten out and interlace the 
fibres : in the worsted industry wool was combed instead of 
carded, the fibres were laid parallel with each other, and the 
long wool (the ‘ top ’) was separated from the wool of shorter 
staple (the ‘ noil ’). The wool was now ready for spinning, 
in which either a distaff and spindle or a spinning wheel was 
employed to draw out and twist the fibres of wool so as to 
form a continuous thread. The wool was first converted into 
a thick coarse thread called ‘ roving and the rovings were 
then spun into a fine twisted thread termed ‘yarn’. Next 
came weaving. A piece of cloth is made up of longitudinal 
threads (the ‘ warp ’) laid parallel to each other, and intersected 
by transverse threads (the ‘ weft ’). The process of weaving 
consists in inserting the threads of the weft between the alter¬ 
nate threads of the warp by casting a shuttle. When the cloth 
was woven it was fulled, that is, thickened and felted, after 
which it was ‘ dressed ’ or finished, in order to impart a smooth 
appearance to the surface. 

Machinery had existed from early times in one of these pro¬ 
cesses, namely, in fulling. In the thirteenth century water 
mills were used to thicken cloth, and they afford the first 

^ This account of the textile inventions is based upon die author’s 
History of thi English Woollen and Worsted Industries. 
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known example of the application of motive power to the 
textile industiies. All the other processes, carding, combing, 
spinning, weaving, roving and shearing, were performed by 
hand. The era of the Inventions was ushered in by John Kay, 
who was born in 1704 in Lancashire. In 1733 he patented the 
fly-shuttle. The mam feature of this famous invention was 
a new mode of casting the shuttle. By means of a lever, or 
‘ picking peg it was driven to and fro across the warp 
mechanically without being thrown by the weaver’s hand. 
The speed at which the shuttle could now be thrown gained 
for the new contrivance the name of fly-shuttle. Robert Kay, 
a son of John Kay, afterwards invented the drop box which 
enabled the weaver to use a variety of shuttles, each containing 
a different coloured weft. The invention of the fly-shuttle 
enabled a weaver to dispense with assistance in weaving 
broadcloth: he ceased to be dependent on a journeyman 
whose irregular habits, arising from idleness, intemperance 
or sickness, had often hindered his work. In this way the 
fly-shnttle increased the production of cloth. It also effected 
an improvement in the weaver’s health; he was able to sit 
upright instead of having to lean forward, and was therefore 
less subject to breast disorders. On the other hand, the work 
was apparently more strenuous, and the common or double- 
handed loom still had its use for older weavers. 

Kay’s ill-fated career is a melancholy illustration of the evil 
destiny which has pursued most of the English inventors: 
their lives have been usually one long tragedy, sometimes 
relieved by transitory gleams of success, but m6re often 
shrouded in obscurity and gloom. The weavers of Col¬ 
chester, where Kay lived, resisted the introduction of the 
fly-shuttle in the belief that innovations in the method of 
weaving Would take from them Their means of livelihood. 
Their opposition drove Kay to the North of England, and he 
settled in Leeds. Here he found himself in conflict wffh the 
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West Riding clothiers, who adopted his invention yet refused 
to pay for its use. In spite of his unhappy experiences the 
ardour of the inventor did not forsake him, and he turned his 
attention to improvements in spinning. This gave occasion 
for renewed disturbances, and he narrowly escaped being 
killed by a mob which broke into his house in 1753. Aban¬ 
doning the country which had given so rude a welcome to his 
inventive talent, Kay went into exile abroad. He appealed 
to the Government for some recognition of his services, but 
met with no response. His end is unknown beyond the fact 
that he is said to have died in obscurity and poverty in France, 
Such was the fate which befell the first great inventor in the 
textile industries. 

The next important invention was made in connexion with 
the spinning of thread. From time immemorial thread had 
been spun by hand, but in 1738 Lewis Paul—the son of a 
French refugee who had settled in this country—with the aid 
of a skilled mechanic, John Wyatt, invented the first English 
machine on which tltread was ever spun without the aid of 
human fingers. The invention consisted of at least two pairs 
of rollers, one revolving faster than the other, which drew out 
the thread to the requisite degree of finepess, A mill was 
erected at Birmingham (1738-1743), and another mill was 
afterwards started in Northampton^ * The enterprise was 
successful at neither place. Paul was short of capital, and 
his letters to Wyatt reveal the straits to which he "was often 
reduced in his desperate efforts to raise the necessary funds. 
Even Wyatt hitnself saw for a time the inside of a debtors’ 
prison. Another reason for Paul’s failure to reap the fruits 
of his inventive genius, and to achieve the commercial success 
which afterwards attended Arkwright’s efforts in the same 
field, was the imperfect nature of his machine. The prinHple 
was identical in both cases, but Paul’s machine was infeHor 
to his successor’s in point of,construction. The subsequent 
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fate of Paul’s invention has given rise to much controversy; 
the problem is whether it entirely lapsed, or whether it was 
revived in the next generation. One thing alone is certain: 
the successful application of automatic spinning was the work 
of Arkwright. 

Richard Arkwright, one of the greatest captains of industry 
in this country, and the most prominent figure in the history 
of the textile industries, was horn at Preston in 1732. He was 
the youngest of thirteen children, and the impoverished cir¬ 
cumstances of his parents threw him at an early age upon the 
world with none of the advantages of education to help him 
in the struggle for existence. He was apprenticed to a barber, 
and settled in Bolton where he obtained some reputation for 
his skill as a wig-maker. He had no knowledge of mechanics 
and no practical acquaintance with industrial processes, but he 
had a keen alert mind, an insatiable curiosity, and a genius for 
assimilating and developing the ideas of others. His natural 
gifts more than compensated for any deficiency of technical 
training, and he showed marked determination in pursuing his 
opportunities to the utmost. Among the manufacturers in 
whose midst Arkwright lived the shortage of yarn must have 
been a constant topic of conversation, and the wealth which 
awaited the fortunate discoverer of a new process fired the 
imagination of the poverty-stricken wig-maker. He was 
drawn irresistibly to mechanical experiments, and he came into 
contact with a clock-maker whom he employed to construct 
his apparatus. We cannot tell whether Arkwright’s invention 
was the fruit of his own ingenuity, or whether he had stumbled 
by accident upon the secret of Paul’s invention, or whether he 
was in any way indebted to another inventor, Thomas Highs, 
who also claimed to be the discoverer of roller spinning. All 
we know is that Arkwright came into possession of the secret 
which was destined to revolutionize the textile industries and 
create the modern factory system. 
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Arkwright had now reached the first milestone along the 
road which was to lead him to fame and fortune ; but to 
achieve his goal took him many years of unwearied appHcation 
and devoted labour. He was almost penniless, and his pecuni¬ 
ary difficulties were not completely overcome until he entered 
into partnership with two wealthy manufacturers at Ncftting- 
ham, who had abundant resources at their command. In 1769 
he took out a patent for his machine. This was known as the 
water-frame, and its leading feature was the use of rollers. 
The roving, or thick coarse thread, was inserted between a 
pair of rollers placed in a horizontal position, one above the 
other. These rollers revolved in contact, and as they revolved 
they compressed and drew the roving from the bobbins. 
Another pair of rollers, which revolved five times as fast, 
received the roving from the first pair, and their rapid revolu¬ 
tions reduced the roving into a fine thread. A twist was 
imparted to the thread by means of revolving spindles, with 
which the roving was connected as it was drawn out of the 
second pair of rollers. The machine patented in 1769 was 
adapted only for the final process of spinning—to convert the 
roving into a fine twisted thread (yarn). A few years later, 
1775, Arkwright patented another invention which adapted 
the system of rollers to the first process of spinning—to con¬ 
vert the wool into rovings. He also invented a machine for 
carding wool by revolving cylinders instead of by hand-cards. 
The series of inventions associated with Arkwright’s name 
thus enabled all the preliminary processes of the cotton and 
woollen industries to be done by machinery instead of by 
hand. Henceforth wool could be carded, made into rovings, 
and spun into yarn without the aid of human fingers. The 
first machine erected by Arkwright at Nottingham was driven 
by horse-power j then he built a mill at Cromford in Derby¬ 
shire where he used water-power, and this gave his machine 
the name of water-frame; finally in 1785 Watt’s steam-engine 
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•was applied to the cotton industry at Papplewick in Notting¬ 
hamshire, and at Manchester in 1789. Through the applica¬ 
tion of steam, the ■water-frame became known as the ‘ throstle 

Arkwright, unlike the majority of inventors, achieved both 
fame and fortune. He received a knighthood at the hands of 
George III and was made high sheriff of Derbyshire. He 
reaped a rich harvest both by the sale of his machines before 
his patent rights were cancelled, and by partnerships which 
gave him a controlling interest in numerons concerns. Among 
the men of the ‘ Industrial Revolution ’ he holds a leading 
place. It is true that he was not the original inventor of the 
mode of spinning by rollers, the pivot of all his other achieve¬ 
ments ; but he knew how to turn inventions to practical 
account. He was able to develop and bring to perfection the 
germs of the great ideas contained in the rude imperfect 
machines, which he used as the basis for his own creations. 
And his inventive faculty was combined with an unrivalled 
skill in business, shrewd judgement, and a genius for organiza¬ 
tion. He was the founder of the modern factory system: not 
indeed that he erected the first factory in England, but he 
built up great business enterprises which formed the model 
for similar undertakings in every part of the country. In this 
way he inaugurated a new epoch. 

The second of the great inventions in the spinning of cotton 
and wool was the work of James Hargreaves, a weaver of 
Standhill near Blackburn, who in 1767 invented the spinning 
jenny. The merit of Hargreaves’s invention was that it 
enabled spinners to use, not one spindle alone as had beeh the 
practice from time immemorial, but first of all eight spindles 
and ultimately as many as a hundred and twenty spindles at 
one time. The water-frame and the jenny differed in various 
ways. The water-frame, although originally employed to 
reduce the tovings into yarn, was subsequently adapted for 
all processes of spinning: the jenny was used apparently only 
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for the final process. Moreover the thread spun on the water- 
frame was harder, that is, more firmly twisted; and this 
enabled pure cotton cloth to be manufactured. Hitherto most 
cotton cloth had consisted of a mixture of linen and cotton 
to make it strong. Lastly, the jenny was an implement which 
the artisan was able to work in his own cottage with his own 
hands : the water-frame was a machine which required more 
than human strength to give it motion. The difference 
between the jenny and the water-frame thus became the 
starting-point of a new economic order. The invention of 
the former was compatible with the retention of the domestic 
system of industry: the adoption of the latter brought in its 
train the establishment of the factory system. 

Samuel Crompton, the inventor of the mule, first saw light 
at Firwood near Bolton in the year 1753. He was sixteen 
years of age when he learnt to spin upon the jenny and barely 
twenty-one when he started to make improvements, a task 
which occupied his leisure moments for the next five years. 
His patience and ingenuity were rewarded with success, but 
he was too poor, or perhaps not enterprising enough, to pur¬ 
chase a patent, and too diffident to protect his invention from 
prying eyes. Confiding in the liberal promises of the manu¬ 
facturers, he yielded to their solicitations and disclosed the 
secret of his invention. No sooner was his machine in their 
hands than he was made conscious of the cruel deception prac¬ 
tised upon him. In exchange for a secret which was worth a 
fortune to its possessor, the inventor obtained the paltry sum 
of £106 ; and many of the manufacturers not only declined 
to pay the guinea or half-guinea to which they had pledged 
themselves, but even turned the inventor from their doors 
when he asked them for payment. This treacherous conduct 
rankled permanently in Crompton’s mind and clouded the 
rest of his days with gloom. After the lapse of many years 
Parliament recognized the claims of the inventor, one of the 
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architects of England’s industrial greatness, by a grant of five 
thousand pounds. 

Crompton, like Edmund Cartwright, was never able to use 
his inventive genius as a lever with which to raise up great 
business enterprises. His shy and retiring disposition was 
unsuited for the storm and stress of industrial life. He died 
in 182,7, but long before his death the mule had displaced the 
water-frame and the jenny. His invention combined the 
principles of both Arkwright’s and Hargreaves’s machines : 

The forces of Nature could no fuither go ; 

To make a diird she joined the former two. 

On the one hand, it had the system of rollers, which drew out 
and lengthened the rovings ; on the other, it had spindles 
which imparted the twist. The rovings as they were drawn 
from the bobbins passed through the rollers to spindles placed 
on a spindle carriage—a movable box which ran on wheels. 
As the rollers gave out the rovings from the bobbins, the 
spindle carriage receded from the rollers, drawing out and 
lengthening the thread. This stretched the thread to the 
requisite degree of fineness and imparted the necessary twist. 
Many improvements were afterwards made in the mule as 
practical experience of the machine brought to light its defici¬ 
encies. The most important innovation was the work of 
Richard Roberts, who invented an automatic or self-acting 
mule in 1825. The year in which water-power was applied 
to the mule was 1790. The mule produced finer thread than 
either the jenny or the water-frame, and made it possible to 
manufacture the finest cotton fabrics. 

The introduction of machinery in the manufacture of yarn 
removed the defects of hand-spinning. For one thing, 
machine-spun yarn was more uniform in quality; it was also 
finer and stronger. Another result of machinery was to 
liberate the weaver from his dependency upon the hand- 
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spinner; he now had an unlimited supply of material for his 
work. There was no longer a shortage of yarn as liitherto, 
for it was estimated that a mule or a throstle could provide 
enough material for about ten looms. Previously half-a- 
dozen spinners or more might be required to supply one loom. 
The scarcity of yarn had been an obstacle to the expansion 
of the textile industries, since an increase in the demand for 
cloth could not be met automatically by an increase in the 
output of thread. Now the position was reversed : instead 
of a shortage of spinners there was a shortage of weavers, and 
the invention of machinery in the weaving process seemed 
imperatively demanded. This was the achievement of Cart¬ 
wright. 

Edmund Cartwright, the inventor of the power-loom and 
the combing machine, was born in 1743 in Nottinghamshire. 
He entered the Church, but in 1784 a curious chance of fate 
changed the current of his life and embarked him on an inven¬ 
tor’s career. He has himself related the story how he hap¬ 
pened to be at Matlock in 1784 and 

“ fell in company with some gentlemen of Manchester, when the 
conversation turned on Arkwright’s spinning machinery. One of 
the company observed that as soon as Arkwright’s patent expired, 
so many mills would he erected and so much cotton spun that 
hands could never be found to weave it. To this observation 
I replied that Arkwright must then set his wits to work to invent 
a weaving machine. This brought on a conversation on the 
subject, in which the Manchester gentlemen unanimously agreed 
that the thing was impracticable; and in defence of their opinion 
they adduced arguments which I certainly was incompetent to 
answer or even comprehend, being totally ignorant of the subject, 
having never at that time seen a person weave.” 

He then proceeded to invent a power-loom, for which he 
took out a patent in 1785. 

Cartwright’s faith in his machine was unbounded. With all 
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an inventor’s eager enthusiasm he sought to turn his discovery 
to practical account. “ May you weave your webs of gold,”' 
wrote the poet Crabbe to him, but the wish remained unful¬ 
filled and from the start misfortune dogged the inventor’s 
footsteps. A Manchester firm erected a factory large enough 
to house five hundred power-looms, and a few were set to 
work as an experiment. The looms are said to have responded' 
‘ exceedingly well ’; they wrought the work for half the 
amount of the wages paid to hand-loom weavers j and the 
latter threatened to destroy the mill. The threat was carried 
into execution, and the mill was burnt down. As a result 
Cartwright found himself ruined, for no other manufacturer 
ventured on repeating the experiment. Although his dis¬ 
coveries were destined to confer inestimable benefit upon the 
textile industries, the inventor himself reaped only a harvest 
of disappointments. One reason for his failure to convert 
his discoveries into a source of pecuniary profit was the imper¬ 
fect nature of his machines as they were first given to the 
world; another was the difficulty of protecting his patents 
against infringement. 

^mjwn^t^ fertile genius, restless energy and remarkable 
versatility were displayed in the range of his mechanical 
researches. His greatest achievement after the invention 
of a, powerdoom was the construction of a combing 
machine for combing wool—the most important preliminary 
process in the worsted industry. In his erection of a 
combing machine the inventor seems to have been guided 
by the same principle which underlies the mechanism of the 
power-loom : to imitate as closely as possible the movements. 
of the hand but to substitute a mechanical force for manual 
labour. The genius of Edmund Cartwright pointed the way, 
yet fifty years were to elapse before the combing machine 
attained practical value and the requisite degree of perfection, 
"Within a century of Cartwright’s own invention the number 
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of patents taken out in connexion with combing machines was 
nearly five hundred; and this affords remarkable proof of the 
industry and zeal with which a long line of inventors applied 
themselves to the problem. 

The invention of machinery would have been robbed of 
much of its significance but for the discovery of a motive 
force with which to drive the machines. It was a fortunate 
coincidence that the year in which Arkwright took out a 
patent for the water-frame was also the year in which Watt 
took out a patent for the steam-engine. The coincidence is 
a striking one, yet it was purely fortuitous, for in its origin 
the steam-engine was devised for the purpose of draining coal¬ 
mines. 

James Watt, the inventor of the modern steam-engine, was 
born at Greenock in Scotland in 1736. When eighteen years 
old he was sent by his father to Glasgow to learn the profession 
of a mathematical instrument-maker. He found no one there 
who could teach him the craft, and so he proceeded to London 
where he remained for twelve months. Upon his return to 
Glasgow he endeavoured to set up in business, but was refused 
permission to open a shop by the gild of hammermen, since 
he did not possess the qualifications of either patrimony or 
apprenticeship.^ The University came to his rescue by allow¬ 
ing him to establish a workshop within the College precincts, 
over which the gilds had no jurisdiction. Here his attention 
was drawn to the problem of the steam-engine, and it soon 
became the absorbing interest of his life. 

The basic principles of the steam-engine—the piston and 
the cylinder, the expansive force of steam and the creation of 
a vacuum by its condensation—^were already known when 
Watt embarked upon his investigations. The engines in» 
vented by Thomas Newcomen had been in operation for a 

^ I.e. he was neither the son of a burgess nor had he served an appren¬ 
ticeship in the borough. 
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quarter of a century before Watt first saw light: they were 
used for pumping water out of coal, tin and copper mines. 
But they suffered from the serious defect that they were 
wasteful of fuel; and James Watt, when a model of New¬ 
comen’s engine came into his hands, speedily became cognizant 
of this defect. 

“ In the state,” he subsequently related, “ in which I found the 
steam-engine, it was no great effort of mind to observe that the 
quantity of fuel necessary to make it work would for ever prevent 
its extensive utility. The next step in my progress was equally 
easy—to inquire what was the cause of the great consumption of 
fuel; this, too, was readily suggested, viz., the waste of fuel which 
was necessary to faring the whole cylinder, piston and adjacent 
parts from tire coldness of water to the heat of steam no fewer 
than from fifteen to twenty times in a minute.” 

He then tells how he conceived the idea of a separate vessel 
for condensation of the steam ; and it was this notion of a 
separate condenser which furnished the solution of his 
problem. 

“ The idea came into my mind that as steam was an elastic 
body it would rush into a vacuum, and if a communication were 
made between the cylinder and an exhausted vessel, it would rush 
into it and might be tliere condensed without cooling the cylinder. 

. . . The invention was complete in so far as regarded the savings 
of steam and fuel.” 

Shortly afterwards two friends of Watt happened to meet, and 
one observed to the other: “ Well, have you seen Jamie 
Watt ? ” “ Yes.” ” He’ll be in fine spirits now with his 

engine ? ” “ Yes, very fine spirits.” “ Gad 1 The separ¬ 

ate condenser’s the very thing; keep it but cold enough, and 
you may have a perfect vacuum whatever he the heat of the 
cylinder.” 

Between the conception of an idea and its practical applica- 
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tion on a commercial basis there is a wide gulf ; and many 
years were destined to elapse before Watt’s invention attained 
maturity. One of his main difficulties was the want of com¬ 
petent mechanics to execute his designs, “ My principal 
hindrance in erecting engines,” he wrote, “ is always the 
smith-work.” At first he entered into partnership with 
Dr. Roebuck, the founder of the Carron Iron Works, but the 
real turning-point in Watt’s career occurred when he became 
associated with Boulton, a prominent manufacturer in Bir¬ 
mingham. Boulton had the skilled workmen, the financial 
resources, the business acumen and the driving force, all of 
which were necessary to carry Watt’s invention to a successful 
issue. Watt took up his residence at Birmingham in 1774, 
five years after he had taken out a patent for his invention, 
which was still (as Boulton describe'd it) “ a shadow as regarded 
its practical utility and value ”. From this point onwards pro¬ 
gress began to Be rapid. Two engines were brought into 
use for pumping purposes, and a third was built for John 
Wilkinson’s iron-works atBroseley to blow the blast-furnaces. 
Orders now came pouring in, and the success of the steam- 
engine was assured. 

The next stage in the history of the steam-engine was 
marked by efforts to produce rotary motion, in order that 
it might be used for driving machinery. In 1781 Watt took 
out a second patent in which his engine was adapted for this 
purpose. Wind-mills and water-mills were affected by the 
vagaries of Nature, but the steam-engine was independent. 

“ There is not a single water-mill now at work in Staffordshire,” 
wrote Boulton to Watt on one occasion; “ they are all frozen 
up, and were it not for Wilkinson’s steam-mill the poor nailers 
must have perished, but his mill goes on rolling and slitting ten 
tons of iron a day, which is carried away as fast as it can be bundled 
up ; and thus the employment and subsistence of these poor people 
are secured.” 
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Yet Watt wished at first to discourage the orders for engines 
to drive machinery. 

“ Some people at Burton,” he wrote to Boulton, “ are making 
application to us for an engine to woik a cotton-mill; but from 
their letter and the man they have sent here, I have no great opinion 
of their abilities. ... If you come home by way of Manchester, 
please not to seek for orders for cotton-mill engines, because I 
hear that there are so many mills erecting on powerful streams 
in the north of England, that the trade must soon be overdone 
and consequently our labour may be lost.” 

The course of events showed that these apprehensions were 
unfounded. When Watt died in 1 819 the steam-engine was 
used for an infinite variety of purposes. Man had successfully 
harnessed the forces of Nature to his triumphal chariot. The 
problem of production was now solved ; and the stage was 
set for the inauguration of the Mechanical Age. 

The inventions in industry were accompanied by notable 
developments in the system of transport. These develop¬ 
ments must he briefly sketched, since they constitute an 
integral part of the changes which are the subject of this Essay. 
Without improved methods of communication it would 
have been impossible for manufacturers to have taken full 
advantage of machinery. Markets were needed at home and 
abroad to provide the raw material and to absorb the finished 
products ; and to create new markets and expand old ones 
was primarily a problem of easy and rapid intercourse either 
by land or sea. Nothing is more vital to a country than 
adequate means of transport, for facilities in communication 
are the arteries of commerce. We shall describe briefly the 
methods by which the system of internal transport was ren¬ 
dered adequate for the burden it was called upon to sustain. 

We begin with the roads. Down to the reign of Queen 
Victoria the function of maintaining the king’s highway ■was. 
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considered to be the duty not of those who were specially 
qualified by training but of the local community as a whole. 
A famous law enacted in the middle of the sixteenth century 
required every parish to appoint annually two unpaid survey¬ 
ors, while the labour, tools and horses were to be provided 
gratuitously by the inhabitants. This system of compulsory 
or ‘ statute ’ labour proved notoriously inefficient. Moreover 
the methods of repairing the highways were extremely primi¬ 
tive, for the surveyors were amateurs and had no knowledge 
of scientific practices. Nevertheless the law continued in 
nominal operation for close on three centuries (1555-1835). 

The growth of trade gave rise to innumerable complaints 
as to the evil condition of the roads. They were often little 
more than bridle paths and totally unsifted for wheeled traffic. 
Travellers went on horseback, and commodities such as wool, 
cloth and even coal were borne by pack-horses. In addition 
the roads were thronged with cattle, sheep and pigs, which 
kept the soft tracks in a permanently miry state. We have 
abundant evidence as to the state of the roads in the eighteenth 
century. Arthur Young described the road between Preston 
and Wigan in these terms: 

“ I know not, in the whole range of language, terms sufficiently 
expressive to describe diis infernal road. To look over a map, 
and perceive that it is a principal one not only to some towns 
but even whole counties, one would naturally conclude it to be 
at least decent; but let me most seriously caution all travellers, 
who may accidentally purpose to travel this terrible country, to 
avoid it as they would the devil, for a thousand to one but they 
break their necks or their limbs by overthrows or breakings down. 
They will here meet with ruts which I actually measured four 
feet deep, and floating with mud only from a wet summer; 
what, therefore, must it be after winter ? The only mendfrig it 
receives is the tumbling in some loose stones, which serve no 
other purpose but jolting a carriage in die most intolerable manner. 
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These are not merely opinions but facts, for I actually passed three 
carts broken down in these eighteen miles of execrable memory.” 

In the middle of the eighteenth century it took the Edinburgh 
coach fourteen days to reach London ; while York was four 
days’ distance from the metropolis. 

“ The increased speed with winch everything connected with 
the trade is transacted,” wrote (1870) Edward Baines, one of the 
early historians of the cotton industry, “ is startling to men who 
remember the old times and ways. Time was, as men yet active 
in business well remember, when the Manchester merchant coming 
to Bradford took three days for the outward and return journey. 
Starting from the cotton metropolis on Wednesday morning with 
a post-chaise and pair of horses, one ridden by a postillion, he 
got as far as Halifax where he stayed the night. Next day by 
way of the lofty tableland of Catherine Slack and Queensbury 
. . . he reached Bradford, completed his business, dined, and 
returned to Halifax. On Friday, after his early breakfast, he saw 
his Halifax dyers or other business connexions for an hour, and 
then away by Todmorden and Blackstone Edge to Manchester 
again. The travellers by the Bradford and Manchester market 
express train would think cliaos come again were they to return, 
if only for a month, to the habits of their immediate predecessors.” 

The economic consequences of bad roads did not escape 
attention. Henry Homer in 1767 wrote : “ The trade of the 
kingdom languished under these impediments. Few people 
cared to encounter the diihculties which attended the convey¬ 
ance of goods. . . . The natural produce of the country was 
with difficulty circulated to supply the necessities of those 
counties and trading towns which wanted” them. The 
defects of the existing methods gave rise to the turnpike 
system, which embodied the principle that every person ought 
to contribute to the repair of roads in proportion to the use he 
made of them. The turnpike system became common in the 
eighteenth century, and ultitnately there were over eleven 
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hundred bodies of turnpike trustees—the trustees being 
persons of local position authorized by Act of Parliament 
to construct and maintain a road, and to levy tolls. They 
administered eventually twenty-three thousand miles of road, 
while the highways which did not come within their sphere 
were maintained by the parish. Progress on the lines of 
scientific road construction is associated with two famous 
names—Telford and MacAdam. Telford, one of the greatest 
of British engineers, was a road constructor. MacAdam was 
primarily a road repairer, and his methods differed from those 
of Telford. Telford’s principle in making roads was to build 
a durable stone foundation over which were laid small broken 
stones. MacAdam believed that a solid foundation was not 
needed, and the essential feature of his work was the surface 
of the road which he covered with an impenetrable crust so 
that the water could not permeate to the underlying soil. 
This crust was obtained by spreading evenly, over the surface, 
stones which had first been broken small and into uniform 
sizes—the idea being that the broken stonep would unite by 
reason of their angles to form a solid surface. 

The state of the roads rendered the carriage of commodities 
by land difficult and costly. Hence an attempt was made to 
utilize as much as possible an alternative method of transport, 
namely, river transport. Experience, however, showed that 
river navigation suffered from various defects ; and in the 
second half of the eighteenth century artificial waterways 
were constructed. So long as corn and timber were the chief 
commodities for which carriage was needed, it did not seem 
profitable to embark upon expensive constructions. More¬ 
over the necessary capital was not readily available in earlier 
times. In the eighteenth century the situation changed in 
both respects. The development of coal-mining and the iron 
manufacture m^de new methods of transport indispensable ; 
and the profits derived from oversea trade furnished the means 
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for capital enterprises. Although canals rendered great ser¬ 
vices to the economic development of England they were 
destined in their turn to be superseded by railways. The last 
inland canal was made about 1834, and from this time may be 
dated the period of their decline. 

In their origin railways, like canals, were connected with the 
coal industry. Coal began to be used in increasing quantities 
during the seventeenth century, but among the obstacles to 
the development of coal-mining was the difficulty of getting 
coal from the pits to the river. The first attempt to deal with 
this situation was by the construction of wooden rails. This 
was the beginning of the railway, and it dates from the end of 
the sixteenth century. To secure traction four-wheeled 
waggons were drawn by a horse, sometimes preceded by a 
man with a bundle of hay which he held a few inches in front 
of the horse to stimulate it to greater exertions. Then wooden 
rails were replaced by iron rails. Another development was 
the substitution of steam-engines for horses. The engine, 
which was stationary, was placed at the top of an incline and 
drew up or regulated the descent of the loads. This was the 
beginning of the use of steam-power on the ‘ railways ’. A 
fresh stage in the evolution of railways occurred when the 
Surrey Iron Railway between Croydon and the River Thames, 
a ‘ public ’ railway not connected with either collieries or canal 
navigation, was built in 1801. The trucks were drawn by 
horses, mules or donkeys. The company did not furnish 
trucks, the notion being that railways were to be treated like 
canals, that is, the company provided the route and the users 
supplied their own waggons or barges and paid tolls. Next 
came the Stockton and Darlington Railway in 1821, for which 
it was first intended to use horse-power, but the company was 
persuaded by George Stephenson to substitute a locomotive. 
Shortly afterwards the inauguration of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway gave an immense stimulus to the develop- 
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merit of the railway system. The directors agreed that 
“ horses were out of the question ”, but it was an open issue 
whether the railways should have locomotives or stationary 
engines placed “ at intervals of a mile or two along the line, 
to draw the trains from station to station by means of ropes.” 
Finally a prize of £500 was offered for a locomotive, which 
was won by George Stephenson with his ‘Rocket’. The 
‘Rocket ’ attained a^eed of 29 miles an hour with an average 
of 14 .miles. After this trial (1829) railways entered upon a 
new era. The Li vgrpool and Manchester Railway was op ened 
inuiSjo. It was rapidly followed by the construction of rail¬ 
ways in every direction. 

The effects of the introduction of railways upon the 
economic life of the country have been far-reaching. The 
stimulus which they afford to trade is one of the main influ¬ 
ences in the growth of industry. They enable factories, 
wherever they are situated, to receive machinery, coal and raw 
materials at low rates. They provide facilities for circulating 
commodities throughout the land, as well as easy access to the 
ports for goods destined for foreign markets. Moreover the 
railway system renders it possible to concentrate the workers 
in any given place, bringing labour from the country into the 
towns, and distributing it in the centres where it is most 
needed. And it would have been impossible to have created 
in the north of England large industrial centres, had it not 
been for improvements in transport which enabled food to be 
brought easily into the towns. 

The great body of workers have gained in various ways 
from the coming of the railways. For one thing their 
labour is more mobile ; they have greater opportunities to 
move freely about, and obtain the kind of employment which 
they desire ; and mobility is an important factor in maintaining 
a standard wage. Then, again, the workers have benefited 
by the cheapening of commodities, which has resulted from 
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improved facilities in distribution. Commodities are cheaper 
because a district can draw upon the whole country instead 
of being confined to the immediate neighbourhood. Thus 
competition is made more effective, and no district has a mon¬ 
opoly since it has to meet the competition of goods brought 
in from the outside. But for the speed and cheapness of rail¬ 
ways it would be impossible for tlie mass of the community to 
obtain fruit and vegetables at reasonable prices. In short, 
what were luxuries in the eighteenth century have now become 
almost necessaries. The railways, by affording facilities for 
the concentration of the workers in great industrial towns, 
must be held partly responsible for the creation of slums and 
congestion; on the other hand, they help to promote the 
development of suburbs and the gradual expansion of urban 
communities within wider territorial limits. Railways also 
have made possible the remarkable growth of the newspaper 
press; and in this, and other ways, have stimulated the national 
intelligence which in its turn reacts upon economic and social 
development. 


V 

We have described the principal changes which took place 
in industry and transport. Before we consider their effects, 
one important fact must be borne in mind. The terra ‘ Indus¬ 
trial Revolution ’ is apt to convey an erroneous idea of the 
rapidity with which the industrial changes proceeded. It sug¬ 
gests that the Inventions forthwith created the factory system, 
and extinguished the domestic system. The factory owners 
undoubtedly made their appearance very early in the cotton 
industry, where they erected factories in which to house the 
water-frame; and their example was followed by others in 
the woollen and worsted industries. In many cases they were 
recruited from the ranks of successful clothiers, who bought 
machinery and started mills, or from the class of iperchants 
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who were already responsible for the finishing processes and 
now turned manufacturers, taking over from the clothier all 
the earlier processes. In other cases they came into the 
industry from the outside. None the less, the older industrial 
system held its ground successfully in some branches of the 
textile industries even beyond the middle of the nineteenth 
century. As late as 18 5 <S only about one-half of those engaged 
in the woollen industry in Yorkshire were employed in fac¬ 
tories j the rest still continued to work in their own homes. 
Indeed, the extinction of the domestic system in the woollen 
industry belongs to the closing years of the nineteenth century. 
And just as the decay of the domestic system has been gradual 
in the woollen industry, so also in many other industries. 
To this day there still exist some survivals of the domestic 
system. 

There are several reasons for the comparatively slow pro¬ 
gress of the factory system. To begin with, some of the in¬ 
ventions were compatible with the retention of the domestic 
system. Here we must draw an important distinction between 
implements and machinery. An implement is a tool worked 
by hand ; a machine is worked by power—^it does the work 
under human guidance. An implement, therefore, can be 
used in the home ; the machine must as a rule be worked in a 
factory. Thus the fly-shuttle was an implement which gave 
the domestic weaver a more perfect command over his instru¬ 
ment, namely, the hand-loom: similarly, Hargreaves’s jenny 
and at first Crompton’s mule were worked in cottage homes. 
Other inventions, again, from the start required power, for 
example, Arkwright’s water-frame, and in these cases factories 
were indispensable. Hence the factory became necessary only 
when a particular invention necessitated the use of power. In 
the next place, the inventions at the outset were often imperfect, 
and it was not until they had been considerably improved that 
It became possible to apply them to industrial purposes. 
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There were also technical reasons for the slow introduction of 
machinery ; for instance, the tardy progress of steam-weaving 
in the woollen industry can he explained on technical 
grounds. The essential characteristic of woollen cloth is 
its felting property, which enables the fibres to be interlaced ; 
hence woollen yarn must be spun more loosely. This made 
weaving a more difficult operation since the threads were 
easily broken ; and the power-loom worked no faster tb^T) 
the hand-loom. In this technical peculiarity, rather than in 
the alleged conservatism of the woollen manufacturers as com¬ 
pared with the cotton manufacturers, we may find one of the 
main causes of the survival of the domestic system in the 
woollen industry during the first half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The power-loom was better adapted for worsted 
weaving, but even here its adoption was belated owing to 
defects in the machinery and the fact that at first the saving in 
labour was not considerable. We must, therefore, avoid 
the assumption that the year in which an invention made 
its appearance was also the time when it was generally 
adopted. 

Another reason for the delay in introducing machinery was 
the reluctance shown by employers to break away from their 
old methods, whether through conservatism or the expense 
and trouble involved or fear of opposition on the part of their 
work-people. This was particularly noticeable in the West of 
England and in East Anglia. Then again, the domestic work¬ 
ers, when they found that they were unable to prevent its adop¬ 
tion, pursued the fatal policy of ‘ lowering the dike that is, 
they submitted to repeated reductions of wages in order to 
compete in point of cheapness with machinery; the sacrifice 
they thus made retarded, though it could not avert, the ultimate 
extinction of hand processes. And finally—^and this point 
applies mainly to Yorkshire—^the small manufacturers showed 
considerable power of adaptation. Instead of resisting the 
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new methods of production they turned them to their own 
account. They maintained their existence as independent 
producers by combining their resources and purchasing 
machinery for their common use. They formed co-operative 
societies and bought machinery which they employed for 
certain processes, while the remaining processes were carried 
on in the homes of the small manufacturers. From all this it 
will be seen that the disappearance of the old domestic system 
was gradual, and that its decay depended upon a variety of cir¬ 
cumstances, partly technical partly npn-technical. 

In studying the effects brought about by the Inventions, 
one other preliminary observation must be made: the evils 
attributed to the Inventions were not wholly due to the intro¬ 
duction of machinery. They were caused, in part at any rate, 
by the character of the period. It was a misfortune for 
England that, at a time of transition when the old economic 
order was yielding place to the new, the inevitable evils of the 
transition were aggravated by a succession of wars. First 
came the Seven Years’ War, then the American War of Inde¬ 
pendence, then the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars ; 
from 1756 to 1815 there were very few years of peace, and 
war had a ruinous effect upon trade and industry. Nor did 
the establishment of peace in 1815 bring with it plenty. 
Europe was too impoverished to buy English goods, and in 
addition the English labour market was flooded with many 
thousands of discharged soldiers and sailors. War was re¬ 
sponsible not only for the dislocation of trade but also for 
the high price of food, because it was difficult to import com 
from the .Baltic. Tliis produced intense distress among the 
poor, whose wages did not rise in proportion. After the peace 
of 1815,^when foreign corn became available, its importation 
was checked by the Com Laws. Further the currency was 
inflated, with the result that its value was depreciated. At the 
same time the succession of wars necessitated very heavy taxa- 
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tion. Moreover it was largely on account of the wars that a 
free hand was given to employers during the epoch of the 
Inventions to transform the system of industry, without any 
attempt at control or supervision on the part of the State. 
The State allowed economic forces to operate without hin¬ 
drance, largely from the conviction that in the life and death 
struggle with France the production of wealth was the para¬ 
mount necessity which must override all humanitarian con¬ 
siderations. Hence it took no steps to protect the working 
classes from economic _ oppression. It is scarcely probable 
that, if circumstances had been normal, the Government of 
the day would have shown its apparent indifference to the evils 
which attended the introduction of machinery 5 nor perhaps 
would it have deprived the workers of the right to fight their 
own battles by means of trade unions. In short, we have to 
remember the war conditions in order to explain much of 
the prevailing economic distress ; and we have to remember 
the war atmosphere to explain, in part at any rate, the refusal 
of the State to frame measures for safeguarding the economic 
interests of the workers. Nevertheless, while making full 
allowance for the political circumstances of the period, it 
would be a mistake to minimize the effects of the introduction 
of machinery, and to look for the explanation of the attendant 
social misery purely to the wars. Even had there been no war, 
there would still have been much suffering as the handicraft 
industries were slowly crushed to death beneath the weight of 
the overpowering competition of machinery. This suffering 
could only have been averted by a frank recognition on the part 
of the community that it owed a duty to those who were vic¬ 
tims of industrial progress. But it was only very gradually 
that the community began to awaken to a sense of its responsi¬ 
bilities towards those whose wrecked careers strew the path 
of economic advancement. 
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VI 

The principal effect of the Inventions on English economic 
life was the shifting of the centre of gravity from agriculture 
to industry. In the eighteenth century England was primarily 
an agricultural country, although industry and commerce had 
already attained considerable dimensions: in the nineteenth 
century she became primarily an industrial country. Agri¬ 
culture, though still one of our greatest industries, now occu¬ 
pies a subordinate position when weighed in the balance against 
all the other industries of the country. The population of 
England to-day is mainly an urban population; it is engaged 
chiefly in industrial and commercial pursuits. The results 
of this pregnant change in the national economy have been 
far-reaching. It meant first that the prosperity of England, 
instead of being broad-based on land, was henceforth to rest 
on the shifting foundations of trade. This in its turn meant 
that the mass of the population was for the future dependent 
for its livelihood upon the existence of overseas markets, 
which were liable to be closed against us at any moment on 
account of wars, tariffs or other causes. And it also involved 
the adoption of a new commercial policy, which we call Free 
Trade.^ For many centuries England had adhered to a policy 
of Mercantilism, which in its essence was a policy of national 
self-sufficiency. The antithesis of Mercantilism is Free 
Trade based on the international division of labour, in 
which each nation concentrates its energies upon those pro¬ 
ducts for which it is best suited and exchanges its surplus for 
the products of other countries. This momentous change in 
the commercial system of England was one of the greatest 

^ The most dramatic episode in the history of the Free Trade Move¬ 
ment was the Repeal of the Corn Laws. This lies outside the scope 
of this Essay. The repeal marked the destruction of the political power 
of the landowning classes, and so illustrates the change in political balance 
resulting from the Inventions. 
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■events in the history of the nineteenth century, and if our 
■example had been followed by other nations the recent history 
of the world might have worn a different aspect. Taking 
advantage of the opportunities which the Inventions had 
placed within her grasp, England abandoned the attempt to 
produce her own food supply, and built up instead vast manu¬ 
factures, exchanging her finished products for food and raw 
materials from abroad. Hence her policy has beenn'directed 
towards maintaining and acquiring markets for raw materials 
and finished products, and the old conflict for empire has now 
developed into a conflict for markets. 

The next important result of the Inventions was the growth 
of the factory system. The factory system is of course much 
older than machinery. In the sixteenth century a number of 
woollen manufacturers set up factories, and gathered servants 
and looms under one roof. The factory system had certain 
advantages—^it enabled the employer to supervise in person 
the work as it was actually carried on; it prevented delay in 
the return of the work ; and it rendered more difficult any 
embezzlement of the raw material. Nevertheless it failed to 
maintain itself in earlier times, partly because of strong social 
antipathy on the part of the workers, partly owing to the oppo¬ 
sition of the Government which was uneasy at the opportun¬ 
ities it seemed to afford for unruly spirits to indulge in rioting j 
and partly on account of the initial expense of building large 
■sheds as well as the running expenses of supervision. We 
meet occasionally in the eighteenth century with textile fac¬ 
tories, but the practice was not general. Only in one industry 
is there any substantial evidence of a factory system before the 
time of Arkwright, namely, in silk spinning which used 
machinery worked by water-power, and here many hun¬ 
dreds were employed in a single factory. With this exception 
the factory epoch really began with the introduction of Ark¬ 
wright’s water-frame, which made the factory system an 
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economic necessity ; and in the face of that economic necessity 
social objections were swept away. 

The most serious indictment laid against the Inventions was 
their effect upon the demand for labour. The use of machin¬ 
ery aroused violent opposition from the workers, and one 
writer asked : “ Who does not consider the employment of 
machinery one of the greatest evils that ever befell the coun¬ 
try ” Opposition was not confined to words. Many 
attempts were made to prevent the introduction of machinery 
by violence, for example, the Luddite riots in 1812. At this 
time of day it is impossible to doubt the benefits which have 
accrued from the adoption of machinery. Machinery effects 
a great economy of labour and cheapens the price of com¬ 
modities ; this in its turn stimulates the demand and so may 
ultimately provide more work than is at the moment actually 
displaced. On the other hand, the invention of machinery 
meant at least a temporary displacement of labour •, and it is 
no consolation to the individual workman, whose skill is 
rendered useless by some technical development, to know 
that at some distant date more people will be found employ¬ 
ment in his industry. It would be unfair, then, to regard the 
hostility shown by the workers to machinery as wholly un¬ 
reasonable. If the community had been prepared to under¬ 
take that no individual should suffer from changes imperatively 
demanded in the common interest, it would have been in a 
stronger position to denounce the anti-social poHcy of blocking 
economic progress. 

Eventually the introduction of machinery greatly increased 
the demand for labour: it gave an immense stimulus to three 
industries, namely, cotton, coal-mining, and engineering. 
Each was already in existence, but now grew to enormous- 
dimensions. Take, for instance, the cotton industry. In 
1730 we imported one and a half million potmds of cotton¬ 
wool, and thirty years later about four million pounds; in 
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1780 the amount reached nearly seven millions, in 1790 it 
exceeded thirty millions, and by 1805 it approached sixty 
millions. These statistics afford some idea of the growth of 
the cotton industry during the last twenty years of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. Before Arkwright’s invention of the water- 
frame pure cotton goods were not manufactured on a large 
scale, but machinery made it possible to dispense with linen 
in weaving cotton cloth and to make pure cotton calicoes. 
Subsequently the mule produced the finest cotton fabrics, and 
so the cotton industry was transferred from India to Lanca¬ 
shire. Another industry, which owed much to the introduc¬ 
tion of machinery, was engineering, for firms began to 
specialize in the making of textile machines. Lastly, there 
was an enormous growth of coal-mining. Coal was required 
for the making of iron machines, for working these machines 
by steam-power, and for railway and ocean transport to convey 
the products of machinery to markets at home and abroad. In 
all these directions there has been an immense increase in the 
demand for labour, so that it is true to say that the Inventions 
uldmately created the demand for more labour than at the 
moment was displaced. 

What has been the result of the Inventions not on the num¬ 
ber but on the happiness of the industrial population This 
is an important criterion of national prosperity, since the final 
test of economic progress is the condition of those upon whom 
the foundations of society must ultimately rest. A common 
charge against the Inventions is that they have made the 
worker into a machine-minder, that they have killed the crea¬ 
tive impulse and destroyed the worker’s pleasure in his work. 
But those who praise the old handicrafts overlook the fact 
that most of the work done, in the textile industries at any 
rate, was already mechanical in character even before the adop¬ 
tion of machinery. » In the textile industries the processes of 
carding, combing, spinning, weaving and dressing, consisted 
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in the monotonous repetition of certain movements of the 
hand. They afforded little or no scope for any expression of 
individuality, which is the justification of true craftsmanship. 
Again machinery has enabled work which was often unpleasant 
and unhealthy to he done hy motive power instead of by hand ^ 
for instance, in the preparatory processes of the woollen and 
cotton industries. Hand-loom weaving itself was not neces¬ 
sarily an unhealthy occupation, yet prior to the introduction 
of the fly-shuttle weavers were liable to breast disorders, and 
the work was also tedious and laborious. Moreover the erec¬ 
tion of factories, while it subjected the worker to a novel and 
strict discipline, had its compensation in the shorter and more 
regular hours ultimately imposed by the State in England; 
and from a health point of view it was better for work to be 
done in large airy buildings, as later, rather than in crowded 
tenements where the same room had often to serve as a work¬ 
shop and living place. Another point is that the use of 
machinery raised the intelligence and improved the character 
of the industrial community, for it required of the worker both 
mental alertness and regular conduct. This is particularly 
evident where skilled artisans are recruited from the labouring 
population, while the increase in the complexity of modern 
machinery makes a corresponding demand upon the intelligence 
of the mechanics engaged in making and repairing it. Similarly 
in shipping the skill needed to build or work the modern liner is 
much greater than when wooden sailing ships were constructed. 
Finally machinery has cheapened die price of commodities, 
and has given workers on the whole a greater command over 
the necessaries and luxuries of life. The population of Eng¬ 
land increased nearly fourfold in the course of the nineteenth 
century, yet at the end of the century the mass of the popu¬ 
lation were in a material sense better off than at the beginning. 


In studying the effects of the Inventions we must not over- 
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look the condition of the workers who remained outside the 
new economic order. In the case of the spinners the result of 
machinery was that spinning as a cottage industry became 
extinct. The agricultural population thus lost a subsidiary 
source of income because in earlier times spinning was carried 
on by women and children, probably in almost every village 
throughout the country. It is true that the spinners were very 
poorly paid for their toil; in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries England’s greatest industry rested on the basis of 
sweated labour. Nevertheless spinning was a useful addition 
to the family income, and the loss of it meant that farm labour¬ 
ers became entirely dependent on their own scanty earnings in 
agriculture. Even more distressing was tbe situation of the 
hand-loom weavers. The story of their sufferings constitutes 
the most melancholy chapter in the history of the Inventions. 
It is the classic example of the triumph of economic progress 
at the expense of social welfare. 

At first the hand-loom weavers benefited by the Inventions. 
They profited by the enormous output of yarn from the spin¬ 
ning factories, and as a result of the increased demand for 
their labour they reaped a harvest of high wages. The 
muslin weavers of Bolton may be cited in illustration of their 
flourishing condition, though the prosperity of other 
weavers was much more subdued. “ The trade was that of a 
gentleman,” a witness informed a parliamentary com¬ 
mittee in 1834. “ They brought home their work in top 

boots and ruffled shirts, carried a cane, and in some 
instances took a coach.” Many weavers at that time, we 
are told, 

“ used to walk about the streets with a five-pound Bank of England 
note spread out under their hatbands ; they would smoke nonp 
but long ‘ churchwarden ’ pipes, and objected to the intrusion of 
any other handicraftsmen into the particular rooms in the public- 
houses which they frequented. This prosperity did not continue, 
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and few operatives endured greater privations than the hand-loom 
weavers of Bolton for the succeeding fifty years.” 

Among the factors responsible for the distress of the hand- 
loom weavers the most importairt was the drastic fall in wages. 
The wages of a weaver in many cases declined nearly So per 
cent, and this involved a proportionate decline in his com¬ 
mand over the necessaries of life. The ‘ Report of the 
Hand-loom Commissioners published in 1840, showed that 
weavers all over England were earning from five to seven 
shillings a week, sometimes a trifle more but sometimes even 
less j they were also said to be out of work one-third of their 
rime. The Weavers’ Union estimated in 1828 that the mini¬ 
mum amount sufficient to keep a man, his wife and three 
children was xjj. a week; and as the earnings of the 
weavers fell considerably below this, the commissioners- 
reported that the condition of a pauper in the workhouse was 
superior to that of a weaver’s family. 

Some striking evidence as to the position of the hand-loom 
weavers in the neighbourhood of Huddersfield was given by 
Richard Oastler, the stalwart champion of factory legislation.. 
“ I remember one particular circumstance that struck me very 
forcibly, for it was the very day when I read the Speech of the 
King to this House, in which he*feaid : ‘ The manufacturing, 
districts are in a state of prosperity.’ On that very day I 
met with several of those weavers who were ‘ manufacturing ’ 
operatives, and I questioned them very closely; and I found 
that on that day when they were said to be in such a state of 
‘ prosperity ’ those men—and those women too—^were carry¬ 
ing burdens on their backs eight or nine miles to fetch their 
work and then had to carry them back again, and they were 
making from 4^. 6 d. to ^s. 2d. a week clear wages.” In reply 
to the question: “ How many hours a day do the weavers- 
generally work ? ” he answered: 
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“ Those persons whom I have asked say from twelve to fourteen 
hours a day, but I am speaking of weavers in constant work. I 
very often find tliem going home without work at all. . . . There 
are scores and hundreds of families in the district that I am 
now alluding to, to whom a piece of flesh meat is a luxury; it 
does not form a regular article in their daily consumption; they 
generally live upon porridge and potatoes, and they do not 
know what it is, many of them, very many of them, to taste 
flesh meat from year’s end to year’s end, except somebody gives 
them some. . . . But as to their clothing they are clothed 
with rags, and their furniture is such as I am sure I cannot 
describe.” 

Oastler’s statements are corroborated by an overwhelming 
mass of evidence. The following is an official summary of 
the evidence laid before the parliamentary committee of 
1834: 

“ A very great number of these weavers are unable to provide 
for tliemselves and their families a sufficiency of food of the plainest 
and cheapest kind ; they are clothed in rags and indisposed on 
this account to go to any place of worship or to send their children 
to the Sunday schools j they have scarcely anything like furniture 
in their houses ; their beds and bedding are of the most wretched 
description, and many of them sleep upon straw; notwithstanding 
their want of food, clothing,* furniture and bedding, they for the 
most part have full employment j their labour is excessive, not 
infrequently sixteen hours a day; this state of destitution and 
excessive labour induces them to drink ardent spirits, to revive 
their drooping spirits and allay their sorrows, whereby their 
suffering is increased; their poverty and wretchedness cause many 
to embezzle and sell the materials entrusted to them to be worked 
up . , . thus destroying the morals of the weavers.” 

The hand-loom weavers attributed their distressed condition 
to a variety of factors, including the Corn Laws and the restora¬ 
tion of the gold standard. But the fall in their wages is ex- 
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plained by their weakness in bargaining power due to the 
competition of machinery and the absence of organized resist¬ 
ance. The power-loom was introduced only gradually yet it 
set the pace ; and the ability of the power-loom master to 
undersell the hand-loom master forced the latter to cut rates 
of payment. Machinery was thus the great ‘ screw and the 
ever-present menace of its introduction sapped the weavers’ 
power of resistance. 

The fate which befell the hand-loom weavers overtook also 
the wool-combers, though the latter did not succumb without 
resistance. The most famous strike in their history broke out 
in 1825 and lasted five months. After its failure their condi¬ 
tion underwent rapid deterioration. Their suSerings were 
intense, they worked long hours in an over-heated atmosphere, 
and their toil was wretchedly remunerated. The conscious¬ 
ness of their weakness constrained the hand-combers to adopt 
a humbler tone, which was in striking contrast with their 
proud and defiant attitude in the eighteenth century. In 1840 
their union issued a statement in which they said: 

“ Knowing the evil effects of turn-outs (strikes) we desire if 
possible to avoid them in future. We know that they can only 
be avoided by our masters uniting with us for the good of each, 
and all angry feelings or animosities which exist in the bosoms 
of the employers or employed being banished, and each other’s 
interests considered reciprocal. It must have been evident to every 
master who has reduced the wages of his workmen that, previous 
to the reduction, it was scarcely possible for any of his wool- 
combers to obtain an honest living by their own hand-labour. 
But now that the reduction has taken place, our sufferings are 
augmented and our lives have become miserable. We are com¬ 
pelled to work fourteen to sixteen hours per day, and witli all 
this sweat and toil we are not able to procure sufficient of the 
necessaties of life wherewith to subsist on.” 

The hand-combers had clung to the conviction that Cart- 
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Wright’s machine woulcl never prove workable, but the 
improvements made by Lister and others gave the death¬ 
blow to their fond anticipations. The only result of the 
ruinous contest of 1825 was to stimulate the introduction of 
machinery, which every day was increasing in efficiency. The 
middle of the nineteenth century may be taken as the period at 
which hand-combing as an industrial process became to all 
intents and purposes an extinct industry. 

The hand-loom weavers and wool-combers were not the 
only victims to suffer from the introduction of machinery. 
Those who worked the machines, particularly the children, 
often endured terrible hardships. As we turn over the leaves 
of the official ‘ Reports on the Employment of Children in 
Factories abundant evidence of their sufferings confronts us 
on every page. One witness, a lad employed in a worsted 
factory at Bradford, stated that he began to work before he was 
five years of age. His hours were from six in the morning 
until eight or even nine at night. “ I have found,” said one of 
the commissioners appointed by the Government to investi¬ 
gate factory conditions, “ undoubted instances of children five 
years old sent to work thirteen hours a day; and frequently 
of children, nine, ten and eleven, consigned to labour for 
fourteen and fifteen hours.” In a factory at Nottingham, 
“ we have distinct information that the clearing children are 
kept to their work constantly during a period of sixteen hours.” 
In addition to the long hours of labour, night work was com¬ 
mon. “ We used to come at half-past eight at night,” said | 
girl fifteen years of age, “ and work all night till the rest of 
the girls came in the morning.” In view of this evidence, 
it is not surprising to find the opinion prevalent that the 
factory children in England were wbrse off than the slaves 
in the West Indies. The earnings of young children were 
scanty in the extreme. Those who were six years old 
sometimes earned a bare sixpence a week, and the average 
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wage of those ten years old was under two shillings in some 
districts. 

We have related the changes produced by the Inventions 
in the condition both of the artisans who entered the factory 

We must now examine their effects upon the structure of 
capitalism. 

Prior to the Inventions the capitalist system was marked by 
four distinctive features. First, the capitalist in the texnle 
industries did not usually carry on the work in his own 
establishment. Secondly, the capitalist and the entrepreneur 
were frequently one and the same person, that is to say, the 
man who owned the capital was probably, as a rule, the man 
who organized the undertaking and conducted it as a business 
enterprise. It is true that there existed joint-stock enterprises 
in the eighteenth century and earlier; there were people who 
invested capital in a business and left its management in other 
hands ; yet in most cases the capitalist and the entrepreneur 
were identical. Thirdly, competition between capitalist pro¬ 
ducers was the general practice. Occasionally we hear of 
price agreements, for example, among iron-masters and coal- 
owners, but there was nothing corresponding to the hundreds 
of trusts and cartels which exist in the world to-day. And 
finally, production taken as a whole was on a smaller scale, 
though even before the Inventions it is common to find em¬ 
ployers who were in a considerable way of business, In the 
silk industry we find eighteenth-century manufacturers em¬ 
ploying as many as fifteen hundred work-people at a time. 

Consider now the changes which took place in the capitalist 
system. To begin with, the capitalist employer of the factory 
system owns not only the raw material but also the instruments 
of production. The modern manufacturer is essentially an 
industrial capitalist, who carries on industry under his own 
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roof, and makes it his function to study and perfect in detail 
the whole business of manufacturing. This transformation 
in the character of the employer has been accompanied by 
another change. The establishment of the factory system has 
completed the destruction of the economic independence of 
the artisans, who under the domestic system owned the instru¬ 
ments of production and served more than one employer. 
Yet while the factory system has in this way rendered the 
wage-earner doubly dependent upon the capitalist, the balance 
has been redressed—and more than redressed—by the fact 
that the concentration of the workers under a factory roof gave 
an enormous impetus to the organization of labour in trade 
unions. And the trade unions have placed the workers in an 
infinitely stronger position for bargaining with the employer. 
In the next place, the tendency at the present day is for the 
ownership of capital and the functions of management to be 
separated. The capitalist and the employer have become 
increasingly distinct. Originally an employer of labour found 
the capital; nowadays the development of joint-stock com¬ 
panies has brought about a diffusion of the ownership of 
capital. The joint-stock principle is at least as old as the 
sixteenth century, but in 1862 was extended the principle of 
limited liability. This has made it possible for investors to 
purchase shares in companies, and to have their liability limited 
to the extent of the shares which they hold. The system of 
joint stock has enabled business enterprises to draw for their 
capital upon a very wide field of investment. 

The results of the joint-stock system have been mainly bene¬ 
ficial. For one thing, the risks of an industrial or commercial 
enterprise are spread over a greater number of people. For 
another, the early capitalists who adopted the inventions were 
often hampered by lack of resources. The low wages, long 
hours and insanitary condition of the factories were largely 
due to the fact that the inventions were chiefly taken up by 
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men who had sprung from the ranks and did not possess ade¬ 
quate resources. A joint-stock company is in a position to 
afford better wages; and it can seek to effect economies by 
large-scale production rather than by the cutting of wage- 
rates. On the other hand, the personal relationship, which 
can exist between employees and an employer who both owns 
and manages the business, becomes impossible when the 
ownership of capital is vested in hundreds and even thousands 
of shareholders. Thus the result of joint-stock companies 
has been, as it were, to make capital impersonal, and so to 
deepen the cleavage between capital and labour. There are 
other features of capitalist development in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury to which it is possible here to make only a hare reference, 
namely, the tendency for capitalist enterprises toincreaseinsize 
—with the result that competition, which at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century was the very atmosphere of industry 
and trade, is now rapidly being modified and sometimes 
extinguished. 


VII 

A notable consequence of the Inventions has been the 
growth of democracy and the awakening of the masses to 
economic and political consciousness. The nineteenth cen¬ 
tury was the seed-time of many movements which are only 
coming to full maturity in our own day. Almost all the 
modern manifestations of labour activity—^the political labour 
party, trade unionism in its present structure, the co-operative 
movement—are to be traced to the epoch of the Inventions. 
It was also the formative period of Socialist thought. The 
ideas which were then conceived as to the claims of labour 
became later the basis of the Socialist creed. 

It is often asserted that the Inventions created in England 
the proletarian class, that is, a class which possesses no pro¬ 
perty and lives entirely upon wages. Thus Engels, the 
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German socialist and friend of Karl Marx, who wrote a book 
in 1844 entitled The Condition of the Working Class in England, 
declares that “ the proletariat was called into existence by the 
introduction of machinery.” Actually a wage-earning class 
has existed in England for several centuries. The invention 
of machinery did not establish for the first time the relation¬ 
ship of employers and employed, because this relationship 
was already the basis of the industrial system. Nor did it 
initiate the antagonism of capital and labour, for this antagon¬ 
ism was already acute, particularly in the eighteenth century. 
Why, then, after the Inventions did the English working 
class become so keenly preceptive of its separate identity as 
a class, and so determined to he master of its own destiny i 
The explanation is to be found in the effects produced by 
machinery on the psychology of labour. 

To begin with, the adoption of machinery brought in its 
train the factory system, and the concentration of great masses 
of workmen under a single roof quickened their sense of 
corporate interests. An early socialist writer (Engels) has 
described the influence of factory and urban life in stimulating 
self-consciousness among working men. 

“ The workers,” he wrote, “ begin to feel as a class, as a whole; 
they begin to perceive that, though feeble as individuals, they 
form a power united ; their separation from the bourgeoisie, the 
development of views peculiar to the workers and corresponding 
to their position in life, is fostered; the consciousness of oppression 
awakens, and the workers attain social and political importance. 
The great cities are the birth-places of labour movements ; in 
them the workers first began to reflect upon their own condition 
and to struggle against it; in them tire opposition between prole¬ 
tariat and bourgeoisie first made itself manifest. . . . Without 
the great cities and their forcing influence upon dre popular intelli¬ 
gence die working class would be far less advanced than it is ” 

In the next place, the Inventions appeared to intensify the 
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immemorial contrast between riches and poverty. Alike in 
industry and agriculture large-scale production challenged 
small-scale production, and as a result economic power was 
vested in fewer hands. Wealth accumulated rapidly, but at 
the same time intense social misery prevailed. The situation 
was paradoxical. Robert Owen, the most prominent labour 
leader of his generation, expressed a view which was widely 
held when he said: “ The steam-engine and spinning 

machines . . . have inflicted evils on society which now 
greatly overbalance the benefits which are derived from them ; 
they have created an aggregate of wealth and placed it in 
the hands of a few, who by its aid continue to absorb the 
wealth produced by the industry of the many.” The spectacle 
of great wealth produced by machinery, sharply contrasted 
as it was with striking inequalities in its distribution, provoked 
a fierce spirit of resentment and awakened to consciousness 
the dormant feeling of class antagonism. 

The ultimate effects of the Inventions, as we noticed above, 
have undoubtedly been beneficial on the whole. Much of 
the criticism directed against machinery and the factory system 
is based upon a misconception of the economic conditions 
which prevailed in the older industrial society. Machinery 
has raised the standard of life of the workers, and relieved 
them of a good deal of the drudgery of manual toil: it has 
improved out of all recognition their material, intellectual 
and moral condition. At the same time this general progress 
has been purchased at a price, and a well-balanced view of 
the Inventions will take into account both the price which 
has been paid and the gain which has accrued. Contem¬ 
poraries, however, were, not unnaturally, mostly alive to the 
evils of the new industrial system; and in their eyes its 
disadvantages outweighed its merits. It was a common view 
that, bad as was American slavery, “ the white slavery in 
the manufactories of England was far worse.” We must 
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indicate the evils from which the workers suffered, for they 
created the social unrest which found expression in a militant 
labour movement. 

The first of these evils was the low price of labour. 

“ Half a million hand-loom weavers,” wrote Carlyle, “ working 
fifteen hours a day, in perpetual inability to procure thereby enough 
of the coarsest food ; English farm labourers at nine shillings and 
at seven shillings a week.” “ A great mass of our unskilled 
labourers,” declared Francis Place, the devoted champion of 
labour, “ and a very considerable number of our skilled labourers 
are in poverty, if not in actual misery. . . . They live amongst 
others who are better off than themselves . . . and they cannot 
understand why there should be so great a difference. ... To 
men thus circumstanced, any, the most absurd, scheme which 
promises relief is eagerly seized and earnestly adhered to.” 

It was from the ranks of famished hand-loom weavers and 
others similarly placed that insurrectionary Chartism recruited 
its most fiery supporters. Yet the backbone of the militant 
labour movement was not the half-starved weaver, carrying 
on a hopeless fight against machinery, but the relatively 
well-paid factory operative. It often excited surprise that 
the best-paid worlimen complained the most. “ No doubt 
of it! ” exclaims Carlyle. “ The best-paid workmen are they 
alone that can so complain ! How shall he, the hand-loom 
weaver, who in the day that is passing over him has to find 
food for the day, strike work ? If he strike work, he starves 
within the week. He is past complaint ! ” The factory 
operative was better paid but, as Carlyle recognized, wages 
alone “ are no index of well-being to the working man.” 
Insecurity, in other words, liability to unemployment, is even 
more demoralizing than poverty ; and insecurity was the lot 
of every factory operative. 

" Their trade,” says Carlyle, “ now in plethoric prosperity, 
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anon extenuated into inanition and short-time, is of the nature 
of gambling; diey live by it like gamblers, now in luxurious 
superfluity, now in starvation. Black mutinous discontent devours 
them ; simply the miserablest feeling that can inhabit the heart of 
man. English commerce, witli its world-wide convulsive fluctua¬ 
tions . . . makes all . . . life a bewilderment; sobriety, stead¬ 
fastness, peaceable continuance, the first blessings of man, are not 
theirs.” 

Thus while the mass of the industrial population was steeped 
in poverty, those who appeared better off were exposed to 
all the vicissitudes of an unstable commercial system. 

Poverty brought in its train other evils. William Lovett, 
the Chartist leader, describes a visit which he paid to Spital- 
fields: 

“ In whole streets that we visited we found nothing worthy of 
the name of hed, bedding or fiirniture; a little straw, a few shav¬ 
ings, a few rags in a corner formed their beds—a broken chair, 
stool or old butter-barrel their seats—^and a sauce-pan or cup or 
two their only cooking and drinking utensils. Their unpaved 
yards and filthy courts, and the want of draining and cleansing, 
rendered their houses hotbeds of disease; so that fever combined 
with hunger was committing great ravages among them.” 

And these conditions were general throughout the industrial 
North, for the official inquiries into the state of the towns 
gave an appalling account of the housing conditions. Engels 
summed up his investigations as follows: 

“ The dwellings of the workers are everywhere badly planned, 
badly built, and kept in the worst condition, badly ventilated, damp 
and unwholesome. The inhabitants are confined to the smallest 
possible space, and at least one family usually sleeps in each room. 
The interior arrangement of the dwellings is poverty-stricken in 
various degrees, down to the utter absence of even the most 
necessary fcniture. The clothing of the workers, too, is gener- 
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ally scanty, and dial of great multitudes is in rags. The food is, 
in general, bad; often almost unfit for use.” 

A natural corollary of the general social conditions of the 
day was that intemperance, with its attendant evils, was rife. 
"W^e may quote a description from a contemporary writer, 
Lloyd Jones : 

“ Drink was the mainspring of enjoyment. When Saturday 
evening came, indulgences began which continued till Sunday 
evening. Fiddlets were to be heard on all sides, and limp-looking 
men and pale-faced women thronged the public-houses, and reeled 
and jigged till they were turned, drunk and riotous, into the streets 
at most unseasonable hours. On the Sunday morning the public- 
houses were again tlironged, that the thirst, following the indulgence 
of the night, might be quenched. Wlaen church hour approached, 
however, tlie churchwardens with long staves, tipped with silver, 
sallied forth, and, when possible, seized all the drunken and un¬ 
kempt upon whom they could lay their hands, and these being 
carefully lodged in a pew provided for them were left there to 
enjoy tlie sermon, whilst their captors usually adjourned to some 
tavern near at hand for the purpose of rewarding themselves with 
a glass or two for the important services they had rendered to 
morality and religion. In fact, sullen silent work alternated with 
noisy, drunken riot.” 

Such was some of the material out of which labour leaders 
strove to build up a stable and coherent labour movement. 

Apart from the social degradation produced by poverty, 
insecurity of employment, bad housing and intemperance, 
there were all tlie unsettling eifects associated with a period 
of transition. In the eyes of contemporaries, " the whole 
frame of civil society seemed to be bfeaking up.” The old 
social landmarks were being submerged in a torrent of indus¬ 
trialism ; new classes were being formed, and new relation¬ 
ships were being established between employers and employed- 
Three features in particular should be observed. The first 
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was the complete collapse of the old industrial code instituted 
hy the State for the protection of the working classes, with 
the result that the workers were driven to depend upon their 
own efforts. The second was the increased importance of 
capital due to the use of machinery, coupled with diminished 
opportunities for a wage-earner to attain mastership and 
economic independence. So long as the wage-earner had 
some prospect of improving his status, a permanent and 
efficient labour movement was impossible. The leaders of 
the worldng men, with greater intelligence and capacity than 
their fellows, were constantly absorbed into the ranks of the 
emplojdng classes. But the use of machinery required an 
amount of capital which the mass of manual workers could 
never hope to acquire ; and so the working class became, as 
it were, more consolidated, more rigidly defined, and more 
conscious of a separate identity and separate class interests. 
The third development was the growth of a vast industrial 
population employed in factories, workshops and mines, 
which had behind it no social traditions to give it coherence 
and stability, and which was compounded of the most diverse 
social elements—handicraftsmen who had inherited a tradition 
of skilled labour and serai-independence, agricultural labourers 
divorced from the steadying influences of country life, Irish 
immigrants accustomed to a low standard of existence. All 
these elements were mingled together in the large towns, 
each reacting on the other, creating intense social confusion, 
a sense of chaos and instability, out of which emerged a 
militant labour movement, seeking blindly to accomplish far- 
reaching and even revolutionary designs. The moderating 
influence of education was absent. There was no compulsory 
school attendance. A number of day schools were available 
for the children of working men, but they were extremely 
unsatisfactory, and the teachers often lacked even elementary 
knowledge. In some towns mechanics’ institutes afforded 
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to adult vorking men opportunities for hearing lectures, 
which appear, however, to have been largely of a propagandist 
character. 

As a result of the various influences which we have re¬ 
counted, the nation was arrayed into two opposing camps, 
employers and employed, each looking on the other as an 
enemy. Or rather, one should say that two nations warred 
with each other within the confines of a single state. The 
‘ complete separation of feeling between masters and men ’, 
which began to arouse grave misgivings from the early 
decades of the nineteenth century, was due in part to the 
altered conditions of industrial life. Owing to large-scale 
production the masters no longer came into contact with 
their men, so that the possibility of friendly feeling between 
them was eliminated. This is how Mundella, an enlightened 
employer of labour and a famous advocate of arbitration and 
conciliation, describes the changed situation: 

“ It is this hostile feeling between masters and men that is the 
cause of the mischief. In the old time when I was an apprentice, 
my master knew every man that he employed and knew his cir¬ 
cumstances. When his wife was sick he helped him, or lent him 
money, or helped to send his boys to school. Now we employ 
thousands ; we do not know their faces; they are ‘ hands ’ to 
us, they are not men; there is no sort of mutual sympathy, and 
that is the top and bottom of all the mischief.” 

While there still remained anything of a patriarchal relation¬ 
ship between working men and employers, there also survived 
a sentimental bond; but when the worker was estranged 
from his employer, and the bond between them became 
purely a cash nexus, a clash of interests became inevitable. 

The conflict of capital and labour, though not a new 
phenomenon, was the dominating fact of the industrial 
situation throughout the nineteenth century, as indeed it is 
to-day. On the side of the men, their leaders insisted that 
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the interests of employers and workmen were irreconcilable. 
When Allan, secretary of the Amalgamated Society of En¬ 
gineers, was asked by the royal commission of 1867 the 
question : “ Is it not the interest of the employer and employed 
to work together ? ” he replied: 

“ There I differ. Every day of the week I hear that the interests 
are identical. I scarcely see how that can be, while we are in a 
state of society which recognizes the principle of buying in the 
cheapest and selling in the dearest market. It is their interest 
to get the labour done at as low a rate as they possibly can, and 
it is ours to get as high a rate of wages as possible, and you never 
can reconcile those two things.^’ 

The doctrine that labour is a commodity, and is bought 
and sold like other commodities, was fiercely resented. 

“ Employers,” complained Thomas Hughes in i860, “ treated 
the labour of their men, which was in fact the lives of their men, 
on the same principles as those on which they treated a dead com¬ 
modity. They most rigorously applied to it the same law of 
supply and demand as they applied to any other commodity, 
thereby putting the living man and inanimate things on the same 
footing.” 

For peace in industry, declared the spokesman of the miners, 
Alexander Macdonald, it is necessary that “ employers cease 
to treat their men as so much material in the market but 
treat them like men.” 

On the side of the employers, the feeling of suspicion and 
dislike shown by the men was largely reciprocated. Many 
of the early capitalists were sprung from the most ignorant 
section of the population, and they often abused their power. 
“ The old aristocracy of birth,” says Robert Owen, “ as I 
recollect them in my early days were in many respects superior 
to the money-making and money-seeking aristocracy of 
modem times.” For a long period employers resisted all 
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proposals for arbitration with their men, because they con¬ 
sidered that it would degrade and humiliate them to meet 
their workmen around a common board. Mundella declared 
that in some industrial centres he had heard the masters express 
their private opinions freely; and “ one could hardly believe,” 
he said, “ that they could be speaking of the same race when 
speaking of their workmen. . . . The feeling that is cher¬ 
ished by some employers towards working men is so bad 
that it is the foundation of many of the strikes that happen.” 

In these circumstances it is not surprising to find the con¬ 
viction widespread that England was on the verge of a social 
revolution. This conviction explains the intense distmst 
displayed by the governing classes during the first half of 
the nineteenth century towards the aspirations of labour, 
and their adoption of a policy of intimidation and repression. 
And not until this conviction had died a natural death were 
the workers admitted to a share of political power. Here 
is one prophecy of an impending social catastrophe. 

“ The middle class,” wrote Engels in 1844, “ dwells upon a 
soil that is honeycombed . . . the speedy collapse of which is as 
certain as a mathematical demonstration.” “ The deep wrath of 
the whole working class ” must " before too long a time goes 
by . . . break out into a Revolution in comparison with which 
the French Revolution . . . will prove to have been child’s play.” 

Such was the impression which the social and economic 
consequences of the Inventions produced upon the mind of 
an acute, if biassed, observer. 

Yet, when we take a longer view, then we are struck by 
the sharp contrast between the earlier and later decades of 
the nineteenth century. In the first phase, which ends in 
1850, labour appears as an insurgent force full of revolu¬ 
tionary fervour, inflamed with a passionate sense of injustice 
and economic wrong. This is the period of England’s social 
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history, the burning passion of which becomes articulate in 
the pages of Carlyle. It is the period of revolutionary 
socialism, of communist experiments, of militant trade union¬ 
ism, and of midnight meetings of insurrectionary chartists 
armed with pikes and muskets: a period of intense social 
unrest when contemporaries believed the whole frame of 
civil society “ to be breaking up The second phase, which 
extends from the middle of the nineteenth century to the 
last quarter, presents a remarkable contrast. The revolu¬ 
tionary excitement had died down ; labour had become the 
ally, or rather the handmaid, of liberalism ; its feet were 
being trained to walk in constitutional paths j and Parliament, 
abandoning the fashionable philosophy of an earlier generation 
—the ‘ Dismal Science ’ with its doctrines of laisser-faire and 
restriction of population—now displayed a greater willingness 
to make concessions to labour. What is the explanation of 
this contrast } It lies in the altered character of the general 
economic situation. In the opening decades of the century 
the working class suffered from all the evils associated with 
the industrial and agrarian changes, aggravated as they were 
by the long war with France. In the ’fifties and ’sixties the 
country entered upon an era of great prosperity which "was 
due, among other factors, to the development of railways, 
the adoption of Free Trade, and the increased output of gold. 
During these years of prosperity working men turned away 
from the alluring vision of a socialist commonwealth, and 
devoted their efforts to building up on sound and moderate 
lines a stable and permanent trade union organization, and 
to covering the country with a network of co-operative 
stores. And when years of economic distress once more 
succeeded the years of plenty, socialist teachings again found 
a fruitful soil and the labour movement in England was 
reborn. 
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VIII 

One of the most momentous results achieved by the Inven¬ 
tions was the change in the attitude of the State towards 
economic problems. At first the State assumed a position 
of Olympian detachment. It was a calamity for England 
that at the time of the Inventions her Government was in the 
grip of a philosophy based on the doctrine of non-interven¬ 
tion, and so did little or nothing to diminish the social and 
economic evils which accompanied the transition from the old 
order to the new. But the growth of a vast industrial popu¬ 
lation and the consequent need for social readjustments, 
together with the altered conditions under which wealth was 
now being created, compelled the State to intervene in eco¬ 
nomic affairs. The drift towards laisser-faire was arrested, 
and the control of the State was once more re-asserted over 
economic life. As the evils produced or intensified by the 
use of machinery attracted attention, they showed that the 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of merchants or manu¬ 
facturers did not solve the greater problem of how it is best 
possible to promote nadonal well-being. The invention of 
machinery had solved the problem of production, yet it still 
remained necessary to solve the problem of distribution, and 
not only secure that the wealth which was being produced 
should be distributed over as wide a circle as possible, but 
also ensure that wealth should be created under conditions 
which should not degrade and debase the mass of the com¬ 
munity. Under the influence of this new conception, the 
system of laisser-faire began to be assailed by those who 
believed that the only real wealth is life itself, from which it 
followed that to sacrifice the health and happiness of the 
community in the pursuit of wealth was to defeat the very 
object which the production of wealth is designed to promote. 

Other factors contributed to the change in public opinion; 
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more especially the success of the tentative efforts at factory 
reform. The predictions of national ruin were not verified, 
and this discouraged the prophets of woe while it stimulated 
the activities of the social reformers. Experience has proved, 
said Lord Shaftesbury, that everything urged by the oppon¬ 
ents of factory legislation “ has issued in the very reverse. 
Has ruin stalked over the manufacturing districts } Has 
capital quitted the country Have your wages been reduced 
to the minimum of subsistence Has the produce of cotton 
goods been diminished ” Moreover, one step involved 
another. Factory legislation was applied first to cotton, 
afterwards to other textiles, subsequently to the mines, finally 
to the workshops. Once the country put its hand to the 
plough It could not turn back, and the movement began to 
develop of its own momentum. Again, prosperity mellowed 
the outlook of the governing classes and rendered possible 
the experiments in social amelioration. Further, the Tory 
party wanted its revenge for the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
Lord Shaftesbury wrote : “ The majority, that in 1847 gave 
victory to the old supporters of the (Ten Hours) Bill, were 
governed not by love to the cause but by anger towards Peel 
and the Anti-Corn Law League. Had not these passions 
interposed, there would have been no unusual humanity.” 
We must not overlook also the Chartist movement which 
focused public attention on what Carlyle called “ The con¬ 
dition of England question ”. Lastly, we must observe the 
changed attitude of economists towards the problem of wages. 
It is now recognized that the national income depends, among 
other factors, on labour ; and whatever increases the efficiency 
of labour ultimately increases the national dividend. There 
is thus an economic as well as a humanitarian argument against 
labser-faire. The doctrine of laisser-faire was originally con¬ 
demned on social grounds: it deserves not less to be dis¬ 
credited on economic grounds. The classical economists 
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wished the individual to be left free to pursue his own inter¬ 
ests, yet they neglected the fact that the interests of the 
individual and of the community do not necessarily coincide. 
Excessive hours of labour do not, as some of the early econo¬ 
mists supposed, add to the production of wealth; they tend 
rather to diminish it, as the experience of the nineteenth 
century and recent studies of industrial fatigue have made 
abundantly clear. Then, again, low wages are not only a 
social evil, but they are to be condemned on purely economic 
grounds since in the long run reasonable wages tend to 
promote efficiency of labour. 

The true facts of the industrial situation were pointed out 
by Robert Owen as early as 1813, when he exhorted his fellow- 
manufacturers to devote greater attention to the welfare of 
their work-people. 

“ Experience has shown you,” he told diem, “ the difference 
of the results between mechanism, which is clean, well arranged 
and always in a high state of repair ; and that which is allowed 
to be dirty, in disorder, without the means of preventing unneces¬ 
sary friction, and which therefore becomes and works out of 
repair. ... If, then, due care as to the state of your inanimate 
machines can produce such beneficial results, what may not be 
expected if you devote equal attention to your vital machines, 
which aie far more wonderfully constructed ? . , , Will you not 
afford some of your attention to consider whether a portion of 
your time and capital would not be more advantageously applied 
to improve your living machines ? ” 

The most convincing proof that the system of laisser-faire as 
applied to industry in the nineteenth century was wrongly 
conceived, is the fact that—^in spite of the many restrictions 
imposed upon capitalists by factory and other legislation— 
industry and commerce, so far from languishing as was freely 
predicted, expanded by leaps and bounds ; and probably no 
responsible employer at the present day would wish to return 
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to the time when there were no factory laws and no State 
control of any kind. 

Thus in the couise of the nineteenth century the doctrine 
of laisser-faite came to be abandoned in the sphere of industry. 
The evils of unregulated industrialism forced the State to 
recognize that material progress may be purchased too 
dearly if human welfare is disregarded; and so, while at 
first the State was only concerned to facilitate the march of 
material progress, and to remove the obstacles which checked 
the free play of industrial capitalism, it had eventually to 
admit that something else was needed. Reluctantly the 
State was driven to acknowledge that it could not afford 
to be indifferent to conditions which went to the very roots 
of national well-being. And from this the conclusion fol¬ 
lowed that it was the duty of the State actively to promote 
national well-being by direct methods of regulation, instead 
of trusting to the operation of economic forces, such as un¬ 
fettered competition, to produce satisfactory social conditions. 
As this conviction grew, there gradually developed the notion 
that it was the province of the State to legislate directly with 
a view to protecting the working community. The public 
consciousness became permeated with, and laisser-fair^ was 
gradually replaced by, a new conception, the conception of a 
‘ national minimum ’, a minimum standard of well-being to 
which every person was entitled irrespective of his or her 
position in the industrial order. This conception could be 
defended on various grounds—on the ground that it was the 
best method of increasing production, or on the ground of 
preserving the race, or simply on the ground of humanitarian- 
ism ; but whatever the ground for its acceptance it has be¬ 
come a recognized postulate of social morality. This prin¬ 
ciple of a ‘ national minimum ’ found expression in Factory 
Acts designed to secure a minimum of leisure and safety, in 
Education Acts designed to secure a minimum of instruction, 
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in Trade Boards Acts designed to secure a minimum of re¬ 
muneration, in Public Health Acts designed to maintain and 
improve the health of the community, and in other measures 
of remedial legislation. The nineteenth century was thus 
the battleground in which was fought out the conflict between 
two rival conceptions : the exaggerated individualism of the 
early economists, and the principle that it is the duty of the 
community to ensure for each individual a minimum of well¬ 
being. 

At this distance of time—^as we look back upon the con¬ 
troversy between those who were concerned only to exploit 
the economic potentialities of the Inventions, and those who 
applied a social criterion—^the question springs to the mind : 
why was State intervention ever opposed ? When we read 
of the horrors of infant slavery, the long hours of work of 
men, women and children, and the insanitary condition of 
many of the early factories, we find it difficult to understand 
on what pretexts it was possible to offer any resistance to 
State control. We are driven to ask whether the Inventions 
created a class of employers in whom all compassion was 
extinguished; but even so, we have still to account for the 
fact that public opinion appeared so insensitive to distress and 
suffering. In order to understand the psychology of those 
who opposed industrial legislation, it must be remembered 
that the conditions which prevailed under the early factory 
system were largely inherited from the industrial society which 
existed before the Inventions. The reason why it was so 
difficult to arouse the public conscience was because the evils 
were essentially old evils, though in some cases the factory 
system accentuated them. Take the outstanding evil of the 
period, namely, the exploitation of child labour. This had 
been a feature of the industrial system from the earliest times. 
The use of child labour was not due to the introduction of 
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machinery : on the contrary, we have already seen that under 
the domestic system children were often employed at an 
earlier age and for less wages than the majority of children 
in factories. The fact that child labour was an integral part 
of the older industrial society naturally made it more difficult 
to stamp It out in the case of fectories. In the same way 
the long hours of labour were a legacy of the domestic 
system under which a working day consisted of twelve 
hours’ toil. 

Other considerations influenced public opinion against the 
social reformers. Many members of Parliament affected to 
believe that the evils of the factory system were greatly 
exaggerated, although Robert Owen told a parliamentary 
committee that children were commonly employed in fac¬ 
tories at five and six years of age, and Sir Robert Peel stated 
that children of seven often worked thirteen or fourteen hours 
a day. It was also maintained that the evils complained of 
were worse elsewhere ; they were worse in workshops, in 
the private homes of the workers, and in industries other 
than cotton. The cotton manufacturers therefore remon¬ 
strated bitterly that their factories were singled out for con¬ 
demnation and State control. Yet there was an obvious 
advantage in beginning with the cotton industry. It was 
easier to regulate, since in the cotton factories a large number 
of children were employed under one roof. Publicity made 
it possible to gain a knowledge of the industrial position, and 
the experience acquired in controlling cotton factories could 
be utilized later for regulating other industrial concerns. 
Moreover the rapid growth of the cotton industry drew public 
attention to it much sooner than to the old-established indus¬ 
tries, and for this reason Parliament was more willing to take 
action. Then it began to be recognized that the evils of the 
new industrial system were by no means confined to cotton 
factories ; and so factory legislation came to be extended to 
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other textile industries, and eventually to the non-textile 
industiies. And the favourable results of factory legislation 
became so obvious to all that it was easier subsequently to 
apply the principle to other fields of industry. Another argu¬ 
ment used at first against factory laws was that they were bad 
for the children themselves. It was said that the choice con¬ 
fronting the children lay between woik and starvation, because 
their parents were unable to keep them. It escaped notice that 
one reason why the parents were, as is alleged, unable to sup¬ 
port their children was that their own wages were depressed 
by the competition of child labour. It was further urged 
that if children were given any leisure they would become 
idle and vicious. Here also it was not recognized that educa¬ 
tion and not manual toil was the proper method of keeping 
children occupied. 

The most formidable argument against State interference 
with the conditions of labour was the plea that any attempt to 
reduce the hours of work would increase the cost of produc¬ 
tion and thereby drive trade out of the country. It would 
make it impossible for us to hold our own in foreign markets, 
and the result would be that the manufacturing population 
would be deprived entirely of their livelihood. In this way, 
misguided efforts to alleviate suffering would in the end only 
induce greater suffering. In his famous Letters on the 
Factory Acts, Nassau Senior endeavoured to show that the 
whole profit of factories was “ derived from the last hour,” 
so that if the working day were reduced by one hour, and prices 
remained the same, net profit would be destroyed. There 
were serious flaws in his contention, but it serves to illustrate 
the attitude of the economists at the time. When an attempt 
in 1825 was made to lessen the hours of labour for children 
from twelve to eleven in cotton fectories, a member of Parlia¬ 
ment objected on the ground that this would mean a diminu¬ 
tion in the total annual production of 2^ million pounds. 
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This drew the retort from another member that it would be 
“better to give up the cotton trade altogether than to draw 
such a sum out of the blood and bones and sinews of these 
unfortunate children Yet even apart from humanitarian- 
ism, the argument based on profit overlooked two essential 
facts. One is that the cost of production does not depend 
upon the actual hours of labour but upon the capacity of the 
worker ; and experience showed that the reduction of hours 
within reasonable limits made the operative not only more 
efficient but also more careful in the handling of machinery. 
And further, the more humane or discerning manufacturers 
were quite ready to accept a reduction of hours, and well- 
organized factories were sometimes ahead of factory legisla¬ 
tion. Thus the factory laws had the effect of protecting the 
good employer from the bad. They were intended to make 
it impossible for a minority of employers to cover up their 
incompetency by exploiting their workpeople, instead of 
organizing their business on more efficient lines. In short, 
the industrial legislation, which sprang out of the social 
problems created by the Inventions, was intended to reduce 
order from chaos, and to school the producers of wealth in 
habits of discipline and self-restraint. 

In concluding this survey of the nature and consequences 
of the Inventions, one final observation may be made. It is 
sometimes the fashion to question the reality of progress, and 
comparisons are often instituted between Past and Present 
which reflect unfavourably upon the Present. The Past is 
seen through rosy-tinted glasses, and ‘ distance lends enchant¬ 
ment to the view We idealize the old order, and overlook 
the long hours and monotonous routine of much of the work 
done by hand. Machinery has given birth to many intricate 
problems which still await solution; but the conquest of 
Nature has brought mankind at least one stage nearer the 
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ultimate goal of a community living ‘ the good life to bS Cfjv, 
which, is the Utopia of our dreams. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

W HEN, on the afternoon of 14 July, 1789, King 
Louis XVI returned from hunting to his palace 
of Versailles the Due de la Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt, a nobleman of liberal views, informed him that 
the Paris mob, aided by soldiers of the Gardes fran^aises, 
had that morning stormed the Bastille. 

“ Why,” exclaimed the King, “ this is a revolt! ” 

"No, Site,” replied the Duke, "it is a revolution,” 

Six days later Arthur Young, who was at Strasbourg, 
noted in his diary that he had just heard the news of “ the 
complete overthrow of the old order.” 

The significance of the fall of the Bastille, then, was at 
once recognized, and it is not without reason that France 
still celebrates the 14th of July as the birthday of her liberties. 
Yet the significance is not at once obvious. The old castle, 
with its small garrison of military pensioners, was no more 
a menace to the liberries of Paris than is the Tower of London, 
with its beefeaters, to the liberties of London. But it was 
the State prison, to which political and other prisoners could 
be committed without trial by a sealed order from the King 
{lettre de cachet), and it was thus regarded as symbolic of 
all that was most arbitrary in the old order of France, and 
its fall as the first signal triumph of the revolution by which 
that order was swept away. It was, too, the first conspicuous 
pledge of the victory of the revolution; for it shbwed that 
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the King could not rely on his armed forces to resist it. The 
fall of the Bastille, then, was one of the great events of history. 
It not only symbolized the fall of the old order in France j 
it heralded the overthrow of the old order in Europe, It 
was the French Revolution that gave the first mighty impulse 
to those forces of democracy and nationalism which have 
changed, and are still changing the face of the world. In 
order to understand the nature and extent of this change, 
it is necessary to know something of the old order in Europe 
and in France, of the principles on which this order was 
based, and of the new ideas by which it was gradually 
undermined. 


THE EUROPEAN STATES’ SYSTEM IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

In the eighteenth century there was no idea of the national 
State, as we now understand it; in diplomatic language a 
“ nation ” was but the sum of the people owing allegiance 
to a particular sovereign. Sovereignty was territorial; sover¬ 
eigns were essentially great landlords, and their States passed, 
like private property, to the next heir, whoever and wherever 
he or she might be; or at times they would be divided to 
provide appanages for younger sons or dowries for daughters. 
This was truer, of course, of some parts of Europe than 
others; it could not, for instance, be said of England, France 
or Spain, in which the idea of the united monarchy was 
strong, though in the two latter provincial feeling was still 
almost as strong as the sentiment of common nationality. 
For the rest, the political map of Europe resembled a patch- 
work quilt, in which larger or smaller blobs of a particular 
colour, scattered here and there, represented the dominions 
of a particular ruler. Thus the dominions of the House of 
Habsburg, patched together mainly by a series of fortuhate 
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marriages, sprawled across Europe from the North Sea to 
the Adriatic, not continuously, but in a series of isolated 
lands. Thus Prussia, too, had outlying territories surrounded 
by alien ground. It is not surprising that sovereigns were 
anxious to consolidate and round off their dominions by 
marriage or exchange if possible, by war if other means 
failed. 

"War, too, was not the terrible struggle of nation against 
nation which the French Revolution was to make it. It was, 
according to the French jurist Jean Domat, the method used 
by sovereigns to settle disputes in the absence of any court 
competent to judge between them ; for then, he says, “ they 
accept for judgment the issue which God gives to battles.” 
These armed lawsuits were fought out by small professional 
armies and in strict accordance with the rules of military 
etiquette and honour (which excluded, e.g-., the “sniping” 
of sentries), and they were ended, when one side or the other 
had the worst of it, by solemn treaties in which the parties 
vowed eternal friendship and oblivion of past offences—on 
certain conditions. It is to be noted, too, that a state of 
war between two countries did not prevent social intercourse 
between them. Sterne, starting on his Sentimental Journey, 
remembered when he got to Dover that France and England 
were at war ; but this did not prevent his going to France 
and receiving a most hospitable welcome there. National 
sentiment had not yet risen to the height of hymns of hate. 

The States’ system of Europe, then, was wholly unnational. 
It was the outgrowth of feudalism, and much of the substance 
of feudalism still subsisted. In large parts of Europe, for 
instance, the powers of the lords of manors survived in full 
force, and the peasants were still bound to the soil. With 
the growth of the idea of the omnipotent State, however, 
and its embodiment in the person of the ruler, such safeguards 
as the feudal sykem had provided for liberty were weakened 
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or destroyed. During the seventeenth century, wherever 
the monarchy was strong, the old Estates—that is, the assem- 
hlies representing the various orders of society, whether 
clergy, nobles, burgesses or peasants—were either not sum¬ 
moned or stripped of their powers, and authority was con¬ 
centrated in the hands of the sovereign. Only in England 
and Poland were the feudal forces strong enough to defeat 
this tendency. In Poland their victory led to anarchy and 
the partitions of 1772, 1792 and 1795, which wiped the Polish 
Republic off the map ; in England it led to the establishment 
of the Constitutional Monarchy. 

Louis XIV of France is credited with having said: “ What 
is the State ? I am the State.” This saying at least represents 
the prevailing view of the age. “ The whole State resides 
in the person of the Prince,” said the great preacher Bossuet, 
” in him is the power, in him is the will of all the people.” 
But in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries this principle 
did not necessarily involve that of monarchy. Other forms 
of government existed, and were regarded as equally legiti¬ 
mate : the German Free Cities, the republics of Genoa and 
Venice, the Swiss Confederation. In the seventeenth century 
the principle of divine right was held to apply to all of them, 
since “ the powers that be are ordained of God.” As Bos¬ 
suet says, again: “ God takes under His protection all legiti¬ 
mate governments, in whatever form they are established.” 
The sceptics of the eighteenth century came to much the 
same conclusion as the theologians of the seventeenth. 
“ Time, opportunity, custom, prescription and force,” said 
Voltaire, “ are the foundation of all rights.” In short, before 
the French Revolution, all forms of government were re¬ 
garded as equally legitimate, and were criticized solely from 
the point of view of their effectiveness in promoting the 
interests of the State. There was no idea of ranging them 
in order of merit on abstract principles, of setting up democ- 
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racy or any other form of government as absolutely superior 
to the rest; still less of any ideal Constitution applicable to 
all countries. The principle of democracy was, indeed, 
asserted in the preamble to the American Declaration of 
Independence; but the signers of the Declaration, though 
they committed themselves to the statement that all men 
were created free and equal, and to the principle that govern¬ 
ments derive their Just powers from the consent of the 
governed, did not draw the logical conclusions from these 
premisses, but upheld negro slavery and a high property 
qualification for the franchise. They had proclaimed the 
revolutionary principle, but they made no attempt to give 
it a logical, still less a universal application. Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son, the author of the Declaration, when he became President 
of the United States, annexed Louisiana without consulting 
its inhabitants and governed them without their consent, on 
the ground that they were “ as incapable of self-government 
as children.” 

“ The difference between the French and English,” said 
the late Emile Ollivier, “ is that the English argue from the 
theory up to the facts, while the French argue from the 
theory down to the facts and, if the facts do not agree with 
the theory—so much the worse for the facts.” The English 
are a practical and illogical people, and in 1776 the American 
colonists were still essentially English. If tliey proclaimed 
the rights of man and the principle of the social contract, 
this was only because they had discovered that nothing had 
been done by the British Government to violate their con¬ 
stitutional rights as Englishmen. For the rest, what Rufus 
Choate called “ the glittering and sounding generalities of 
natural right ” in the Declaration of Independence, might be 
held in reserve, to be proclaimed when expedient and applied 
in practice whenever' and wherever conditions should be 
favourable. The French, on the other hand, having modelled 
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their Declaration of the Rights of Man on that of Jefferson, 
proceeded to apply its principles in practice with little regard 
for consequences and sometimes with disastrous results, as 
was shown by the terrible insurrection of the suddenly 
emancipated slaves of San Domingo. Moreover, having 
asserted these rights for themselves, they proceeded to pro¬ 
claim it their mission to assert them for all “ oppressed 
peoples,” and it was as the banner-bearers of “liberty” 
that the ragged armies of the Revolution first poured over 
the frontiers of France. The Americans first established 
modern democracy. The French made it a militant creed. 
And, as is the way with militant creeds, what started as a 
crusade for the realization of an ideal ended in a career of 
frank conquest. 

It was precisely this that gave the first great impulse to 
the second of the two great revolutionary forces which were 
to transform Europe in the course of the nineteenth century. 
Under the spell of Napoleon’s victorious career the French, 
intoxicated with “ glory,” ceased to care for liberty, if indeed 
they had ever cared for it. According to Napoleon it was 
not the desire for liberty, but vanity that had caused the 
Revolution, of which the essential aim was not to establish 
safeguards for individual liberty, but to abolish privilege and 
establish the principle of the equality of all before the law. 
But the very factors that extinguished the ideal of liberty 
in the minds of the French fanned it into a flame in the 
minds of other peoples. The Revolution, and the wars 
which were its outcome, had welded the sometimes discordant 
elements of the old French monarchy into a nation conscious 
of its unity, and this nation, in the first exuberance of its 
new-born strength, set out to impose its model on all Europe. 
But in doing so it aroused the spirit of liberty in the peoples 
it dominated or sought to dominate, and awakened in them 
a national consciousness which either had never existed 
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hitherto or had long lain dormant. Thus it is to the French 
Revolution that we may trace the beginnings of that combative 
spirit of nationality which was to become, and still remains, 
the most instant threat to the world’s peace. It was the 
Revolution that first produced a nation in arms. 

THE OLD REGIME IN FRANCE 

The remoter causes of the Revolution were many; the 
immediate cause was the collapse of the credit of the State. 
Certainly this collapse was not due to the poverty of the 
country, for during the century France had been becoming 
steadily richer; it was due to the social and political anomalies 
which had grown up under the absolute monarchy and 
produced a condition of things which Monsieur Madelin 
describes as “ extravagant anarchy.” The old States-General 
of France, which had not met since 1614, were summoned, 
reluctantly enough, in May, 1789, in order to vote grants of 
money to relieve the necessities of the royal treasury. Before 
they separated they had, as the National Assembly, made a 
clean sweep of all the traditional institutions of France, 
except the kingship, which they left, as it were, suspended 
in air and stripped of its prestige. To Edmund Burke, set¬ 
ting down his Reflections on the French Revolution, this 
seemed the height of folly. “ You might,” he said, “ have 
followed our example. . . . You had all the elements of a 
Constitution as good as could be wished.” Before consider¬ 
ing the development in France of the ideas which gave its 
peculiar character to the Revolution, it will be well, therefore, 
to examine these elements in order to see how far Burke’s 
criticism was justified. 

The old Constitutions of France and England were alike 
in their origin, but very different in their development. The 
French States-General early lost the power of the purse, 
which the English Parliament fought successfully to maintain ; 
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and this was largely due to a fateful difference in the con¬ 
stitution of the two bodies. In England the knights of the 
shire from the first took their seats with the representatives 
of the towns in the House of Commons, while the barons 
formed a House of Lords • in England, that is to say, there 
was not, and was never to be, a separate privileged class of 
“ gentlemen.” In France there was no House of Lords, 
and the nobles, great and small, formed a separate Estate, 
whose deputies represented the interests of their order. 
Moreover, whereas in England the descendants of the nobility 
were rapidly merged in the great body of the commoners, 
in France every descendant of a nobleman was noble, with 
the result that the noblesse formed a clearly defined class, 
which was, moreover, separated from the mass of the people 
by special privileges, of which the most important was 
exemption from the more burdensome taxes. 

Inside this class, too, there were divisions and antagonisms. 
The feudal nobility (noblesse de Vipee) despised the new legal 
nobility (noblesse de la robe), the “ gentlemen of the long 
robe ” as they were called in England, which had grown up 
during the seventeenth century. The country squires, drag¬ 
ging out a miserable existence on their impoverished estates, 
envied and hated the great nobles, who monopolized all the 
rich sinecures, the generous pensions bestowed by the King, 
and all the highly paid offices in Church and State. ^1 
alike, though they had nothing but pride of birth to dis¬ 
tinguish them, looked down upon the middle class, the 
bourgeoisie, which had been growing steadily richer by trade 
and had acquired in the process so high a degree of culture 
that the line which divided them from the nobles had become 
purely artificial, 

Edmund Burke argued that the existence of this line repre¬ 
sented no real grievance, since it was easy to cross. In 
arguing thus he missed the point. It is true that a rich 
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roturier (commoner) could buy a title of nobility, or an oilice 
which carried with it such a title; but whereas in England 
a peer was subject to the same taxes as a commoner, in France 
a bourgeois obtained by ennoblement exemption from certain 
taxes, and so increased the burden on the class he had left. 
And this class, too, had its privileges which differentiated it 
from the mass of the labourers and peasants. Tlirough the 
trade and craft gilds it monopolized and controlled commerce 
and industry; while the corporations of the towns, though 
shorn of most of their powers, gave the citizens a means 
for collective bargaining which was not without value under 
a system which led to the weight of taxation falling, not on 
those best able to pay, but on those least able to resist. 

The class least able to resist was that of the peasantry. 
The misery of their lot has often been painted, and often, 
doubtless, in exaggerated colours; for under a system which 
taxed people according to their apparent wealth it was to 
the interest of the tax-payer to make a parade of poverty. 
ConditioiS||faried, of course, in different parts of the country, 
according td^ the quality of the soil and the character of the 
holdings. Serfdom survived only in very few districts •, the 
great majority of the peasants owned their land, with results 
which led Arthur Young to speak of “ the magic of property.’’ 
Yet the burdens that fell upon them were heavy and, even 
whfin not unjust, always irritating. They paid more than 
their fair share of the royal taxes ; they alone had to serve 
in the militia, to supply unpaid labour for public services 
(corvee), to suffer the billeting of soldiers upon them. Under 
the hated salt monopoly (gabelle) they were compelled to 
buy a certain quantity of salt every year, at prices which 
varied arbitrarily in different parts of the country. They 
paid tithes to the Church and, last but not least, dues in 
money (cens) or in kind (champart) to the seigneurs. These 
latter payments were, indeed, only part of the original pur- 
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chase price of their holdings, but their origin had been for¬ 
gotten, and they were therefore an eternal source of irritation. 
This irritation was increased when the seigneurs^ under pressure 
of increasing poverty, set their lawyers to work to search in 
the court rolls of the manors for pretexts which should enable 
them to enclose common lands or to exact payments long 
fallen obsolete. This may explain why, in 1789, the peasants 
rose, burned the manorial records, and sometimes, when these 
were refused them, chateau and muniment-room together. 

For these conditions the policy of the Crown from the 
days of Richelieu onward must be held responsible. The 
process of curbing the turbulence of the feudal nobles, begun 
by the great Cardinal, was perfected by Louis XIV. Dazzled 
by the splendours of the Court of Versailles, the sons* of the 
armour-clad leaders of revolts turned into courtiers competing 
for the royal favour and esteeming it the worst of punish¬ 
ments to be “ exiled ” to their country estates. So far as 
outward show was concerned, nothing was changed m their 
condition. Their privileges remained intact j only their 
powers and their duties were taken from them. The frame¬ 
work of the feudal system remained in being; the old offices 
survived with the old emoluments; but superimposed upon 
them was a bureaucratic system which gradually absorbed all 
the work of government. At its head was the King’s Council 
(conseil du roi), while in the provinces and the communes 
the functions of the old authorities were taken over bit by 
bit by the mtendants and suh-diUguis respectively, who were 
delegated by, and responsible to, the Council, which in turn 
was responsible to the King alone. The privileges of the 
nobles had been justified at one time by the services they 
rendered as the protectors and leaders of their people in 
peace and war. As nobles, they no longer rendered any 
such services. 

In theory the bureaucrats were but the organs of the King’s 
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■will, and the King was clothed with unfettered power. Yet 
when the Conventionals threw down the head of the “ tyrant ” 
Louis XVI as a gage of defiance to monarchical Europe the 
“ gesture ” was certainly exaggerated. The power of the 
King under the old regime was, in fact, very limited. It was 
limited by the very privileges which the Crown had granted; 
privileges of the parlements, of the provinces, of the munici¬ 
palities and corporations generally. Tocqueville commented 
on the timidity of the apparently omnipotent bureaucracy: 
how at the first sign of resistance it wavered, hesitated, stopped. 
Monsieur Gaxotte points out how, in spite of the effort at 
simplification made by Louis XIV, every decision of the 
government continued to be obstructed by a mass of traditions, 
contracts, promises and accepted facts which had to be taken 
into account. The Revolution was heralded by the revolt 
of the Parlement of Paris, backed by those of the provinces, 
by the Princes of the Blood, and by the nobles eager to 
regain their lost influence in State. The Parlement claimed 
the right to control legislation, since no royal edict had the 
force of law until entered in its registers, and from old time 
it had exercised the right to present remonstrances against 
such edicts before registration. The claim was idle; for 
the Parlement, which was essentially a close legal corporation, 
had no right to represent the nation, while its remonstrances 
could be, and were, overridden by an order of the King in 
person. The long-drawn-out struggle issued in a victory 
for the Crown. It thus illustrates the power of the Crown, 
but also the /orces by the exercise of which this power was 
apt to be obstructed. The fundamental vice of the old regime 
in France, in short, was not that it was tyrannous, but that 
it was weak and confused. How could it be otherwise when 
the Ministers of State never met in council, and it was possible 
for them to follow contradictory policies } How could the 
finances be in a sound condition when no budget was ever 
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drawn up, still less made public; and even the Comptroller- 
General, who was supposed to control them, was sometimes 
not informed of the sums the departments were spending? 
It is possible, of course, that after the superincumbent rubbish 
had been cleared away, the new Constitution of France might 
have been built up “ on the old foundations,” as Burke 
thought and Mirabeau desired. That this was not attempted 
was due to the whole development of thought and speculadon 
in France which preceded the Revolution and gave it its 
character and direction. 

INTELLECTUAL PRECURSORS OF THE REVOLUTION 

In France, as elsewhere, the eighteenth century witnessed 
a great change in the outlook on life of thinking men, a 
change which is reflected in its literature. That of the 
seventeenth century had been all impregnated with religion, 
and of the great French writers and orators some—Bossuet, 
Fenelon, Bourdaloue—were churchmen; and others—Racine, 
Corneille, Boileau—convinced Christians. There was as yet 
no attack on the foundations of authority, whether in Church 
or State. The great French writers of the eighteenth century, 
on the other hand, were either Deists, like Voltaire and 
Rousseau, who rejected Revelation while believing in the 
existence of God and the immortality of the soul, or frankly 
atheistic, lilce the Encyclopaedists—Diderot, d’Alembert, 
d’Holbach, Helvetius and others. 

The change is not hard to explain. Thinking men were 
sick to death of the religious feuds which for two centuries 
had distracted Europe—of the autos da fi, the wholesale 
witch-burnings, the “ wars of religion,” which had laid whole 
countries waste. In France, more especially, the internjin- 
able controversies between Jansenists and Jesuits, Galileans 
and Ultramontanes, had little by little sapped all faith in 
ecclesiastical authority, while the persecution of Jansenists 
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and Protestants, culminating in the destruction of Port- 
Royal and the revocation of die Edict of Nantes, revolted 
men’s consciences. Another cause was the growth of the 
scientific spirit. Ever since, in 1543, Copernicus had revolu¬ 
tionized men’s conception of the universe by his observation 
of the movements of the heavenly bodies, there had been a 
growing tendency to turn to the study of nature, and to 
base conclusions, not on the dogmas of the scholastic philo¬ 
sophy, but on observation and experiment. Progress in this 
matter had to be cautious ; Giordano Bruno had been burnt 
alive, Galileo had been forced to recant his views, and the 
laws against heresy and impiety continued to be severe. 
But sooner or later the new discoveries of science would 
lead to a new philosophy of life. Observing in nature an 
unvarying sequence of cause and effect, which was called the 
laws of nature, men could no longer regard tlie world as 
created, maintained and disturbed by arbitrary and incalculable 
powers, to be propitiated by prayer if they were beneficent, 
by magic arts if they were demonic and malevolent. Clearly, 
the world was governed by a Supreme Reason, and there¬ 
fore reasonable; and the means by which man could arrive 
at an understanding of it was his reason. 

In the enthusiasm aroused by this new discovery men grew 
impatient of the artificial trammels by which their reason was 
hampered. «Not only did they divorce science, in the narrower 
sense of the word, from theology, but in their new-born belief 
in the universal reign of law, they sought to apply scientific 
methods to the study of humanity itself. Thus moral science 
was also detached from theology, the laws of human conduct 
being no longer sought in the traditional teachings of the 
Church, but in the napire of thjngs as revealed by observation 
and reasoning. Thus, too, since God reveals Himself through 
namre, there was no need for any other Revelation, and the 
authority of the Chtttch and the Bible were alike rejected as 
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mere devices of priestcraft for the enslavement of the human 
intellect. For the men of the new “ enlightenment ” the 
Religion of Nature sufficed. 

The attack on the established religion was at first obscure 
and necessarily cautious, since the penalties for such attacks 
were death or the galleys, and the anti-Christian works which 
began to appear from 1710 onward had no great circulation. 
It was not until towards the middle of the century, when 
the great writers took up the tlieme, that the movement 
began to exercise any wide influence. Of paramount im¬ 
portance in this respect was Diderot’s great Encyclopidie^ 
which began to appear in 1751 and did so much to propagate 
the new scientific spirit. Yet in view of the severity of the 
laws the Encyclopcedists had also to walk warily. All the 
articles touching Catholic faith and practice, for instance, 
were written by approved authorities and passed the censor, 
and at all times Diderot himself was prodigal of expressions 
of respect for authority. To the discerning reader, however, 
the irony underlying these expressions of respect was clearly 
diseernible. 

Irony, too, was the sharpest weapon in the armoury of 
Voltaire, He made no frontal attack on the authority of 
the Church j he sapped it by ironical praise, innuendo and 
discreet eulogy of its opposite. Only in his advocacy of 
toleration and his denunciation of gross cases of perversion 
of justice and oppression was he outspoken and bold. If 
his attacks were successful, this was due, not only to his 
brilliant wit and inimitable style, but to the condition of the 
Church itself. What reasonable defence could there be for 
a Church establishment in which the qualifications for a 
bishopric or an abbacy were not learning or virtue, but 
Court favour or family influence; in which, while the parish 
clergy starved, a given number of quarterings of nobility 
was the essential qualification for membership of a cathedral 
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chapter, and even for admission to the wealthier monasteries 
and convents ? It was inevitable that, with die spread of 
the new ideas, the pressure of public opinion would compel 
the relaxation of the cruel penal laws on which alone the 
authority of the Church was now based; and with the 
relaxation of these laws, at the hands of statesmen themselves 
touched with the spirit of enlightenment, the victory of the 
new philosophy would be complete. It was, in fact, the 
active favour of Malesherbes, the censor, that enabled Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau to produce the famous works which were 
to have so profound an effect on the religious and political 
history of the Revolution. 

Rousseau did not, indeed, reckon himself among the philo¬ 
sophers, whom he hated and despised because, being himself 
an idealist, he disliked their realism. His method was cer¬ 
tainly not that of observation and deduction, and of history 
he was profoundly ignorant. He was—as Talleyrand said 
of the Revolutionists generally—“ a builder of theories for 
an imaginary world ”; and, to do him justice, he never 
claimed to be anything else. If the world took him seriously, 
this was because he gave beautiful expression to ideas which 
were forming themselves dimly in many minds. Thus, 
although he was not the first to proclaim the Religion of 
Nature, he was the first to popularize it by giving it an 
attractive form in the confession of the Savoyard vicar, in 
his novel £mile, published in 1762. Philosophers of the 
type of d’Argenson or d’Holbach could appeal only to a 
select public •, Rousseau, himself a man of the people, appealed 
by the beauty of his style and his eloquent advocacy of a 
return to the simple life both to the cultivated taste of the 
salons and the dim aspirations of the mass of the common 
people. His appeal was less to the mind than to the heart ^ 
he brought “ sensibiHty ” into fashion. For Voltaire intel¬ 
lectual progress was the great hope of the world. Rousseau 
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taught that man could only become happy by returning to 
the state of nature, ■which progress in general and philosophy 
in particular had corrupted. This was, he protested, only 
a theory; but it was one which was to have momentous 
effects. It was Giving to him that on the eve of the Revolution 
people were convinced that man was by nature reasonable 
and good, and that if he was now evil, this was because he 
had been corrupted and made miserable by the usurpations 
of tyrants. 

Under these influences the spread of the new philosophic 
ideas in France became rapid. The local academies, which 
had much increased in numbers from 1750 onwards, now 
began to cultivate the sciences instead of literature; and 
presently, at least in some of them, there were heard open 
attacks on “ fanaticism ” and religious obscurantism gener¬ 
ally. By 1770 the victory of tlie new ideas was complete. 
The members of the academies might not, from our point 
of view, be very enlightened, but they piqued themselves on 
their enlightenment. Carried into aristocratic circles, too, 
by the ■wits and writers who frequented the salons, the new 
ideas became fashionable, especially among the younger 
nobles of the Court. “ Voltaire carried away our intellects,” 
records the Comte de S^gur in his Memoirs, “ Rousseau 
touched our hearts; it gave us a secret pleasure to see them 
attack an old structure that seemed to us gothic and ridic¬ 
ulous,” 

This was the first Revolution in men’s outlook on life 
which preluded the great Revolution of 1789. It was Diderot 
who pointed out its probable political consequences. 

Once men have dared to assault the barrier of religion [he 
■wrote], which is at once the most formidable and the most respected 
that exists, there will be no stopping them. Once they have 
turned menacing eyes on the majesty of heaven, they ■will most 
Certainly turn them next against the sovereignty of eafth. The 
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cord that binds humanity is formed of two strands j the one 
cannot yield witliout the other breaking too. 

The process of wearing away the cord that bound the 
people to the absolute monarchy was at first very slow. 
During the first half of the century there was little discussion 
of politics, and what there was consisted mainly of tentative 
suggestions for making the despotism of the Crown more 
enlightened. A change came with the publication, in 1747, 
of Montesquieu’s HEsprit des lois. This, too, was largely 
concerned with theory—the conception of the ideal republic 
“ founded upon virtue ” ,* but one chapter was devoted to 
a critical examination of the English Constitution, which 
was held up to admiration. Since the ideal republic was a 
mere mirage, and nobody—^not even Montesquieu himself— 
wanted the British Constitution, tliis book was licensed as 
harmless. None the less, it had great influence in the direc¬ 
tion of change; for, being at least partly based on observation, 
it stimulated inquiry into the historical evolution of the 
French government, with a view to finding out the facts 
which justified its actual powers and constitution and those 
which would suggest an alteration in them. Thus the idea 
took shape that even autocratic government must obey certain 
“ fundamental laws ” and, above all, that it must respect the 
reasonable rights of the individual. This was the moral, 
e.g., of the Abbe Barral’s Manuel des Souverains, published 
in 1760. “ The tyrannical despotism of sovereigns,” he 

wrote, “is an outrage on the rights of the human brother¬ 
hood.” Henceforth such language became more common, 
and political discussion in general more widespread. In 1772 
the Abbe Raynal published his famous Histoire philosophigue 
des hides, with its furious denunciation of despotism and its 
more clearly defined revolutionary programme. It is sig¬ 
nificant that this work had passed into forty editions before 
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1789. This may give the measure of the change which had 
taken place in men’s attitude towards politics since the middle 
of the century. 

But though political thinkers might imagine that they were 
building up their systems on a foundation of observed facts 
and human experience, they were really, as often as not, 
building them up on assumptions as arbitrary as any of the 
old dogmas. The mass of observed facts available was as 
yet extremely limited; practical experience of affairs was 
confined under the autocracy to those in the service of the 
Crown j the only history known, and that very imperfectly, 
was that of ancient Greece and Rome. The method 
of the new rationalism was to gather from the facts, or 
supposed facts, that were known certain simple and general 
notions, and to make combinations and calculations with 
them. These ideas, once detached, became dogmas to be 
held and propagated with all the fanaticism of the old religious 
spirit. Any appeal from these dogmas to history—he., to 
experience—^was resented, since by the process of abstraction 
“ philosophy ” had gone behind history to the very first 
principles of things. The idealists of the Revolution had 
little or no knowledge of the men with whom they had to 
dealj they knew, or thought they knew, all about man as 
he was in the state of nature and as he ought to be again 
in any well-ordered society; and to build up such a society 
seemed the simplest thing in the world. “To what does 
this mysterious science of politics and legislation reduce 
itself.^ asked Robespierre; and he answered: “ to putting 
into the laws the moral truths culled from the works of the 
philosophers.” The Abbe Siey^s was ready to turn out a 
brand-new Constitution at twenty-four hours’ notice; for 
history he had a supreme disdain, and for him politics was 
an abstract science, which he believed himself to have mastered. 
Arthur Young, watching with amused surprise the proceed- 
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ings of the Constituent Assembly, noted in his Journal : 
“ They are making the Constitution as though it were a 
pudding.” And if the effort to establish an ideal polity 
broke down, this was apt to be ascribed, not to want of 
political experience, but to lack of philosophy. Thus Bailly, 
in his Memoirs, deplores the fact that so many lawyers sat 
in the Assembly. How differently would things have gone, 
he said, if there had been more of the esprit pkilosophique ! 
A truer word was spoken in the Jacobin Club by Pere Gerard, 
a shrewd peasant deputy from Brittany. “ When I first sat 
among you,” he said, “ I heard so many beautifiil speeches 
that I might have believed myself in heaven, if there hadn’t 
been so many lawyers present.” But, he went on, he had 
become convinced that all this talk would lead to nothing. 
“ Instead of discussing practical matters,” he said, “ we have 
become involved in a lot of nonsense about the Rights of 
Man, of which I understand mighty little, except that it is 
worth nothing.” 


THE STATES-GENERAL 

There were practical problems enough needing solution 
when, on 3 May, 1789, King Louis XVI opened the sessions 
of the States-General in the palace of Versailles. The country 
was rich, but the State was bankrupt, and nothing but a 
drastic alteration in the system of taxation, tmder which the 
privileged orders were largely exempt, could save the situa¬ 
tion. One after another reforming Ministers, like Turgot, 
had been sacrificed to Court intrigues. A succession of 
Comptrollers of the finances—^Necker, Calonne, Lomenie de 
Brienne—^had sought to stave off the evil day by a ruinous 
system of borrowing, raising new loans to pay the interest on 
the old, till the credit of the State was exhausted. Harassed 
by the obstruction of the Parlement, which resisted the 
registration of every new tax, and by the opposition of the 
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lawyers and nobles, which sometimes, as in Dauphin^, took 
the form of open revolt, Brienne had been forced to yield 
to the almost general demand for the summoning of the old 
Estates of the Realm, as the only body constitutionally em¬ 
powered to raise new taxes. The same influences had com¬ 
pelled. the King to dismiss Brienne and recall Necker, whom 
he had once dismissed in disgrace, but who was regarded 
by the French people as the one man whose financial genius 
could save the situadon. The King’s speech to the assembled 
deputies, and Necker’s long and involved statement of the 
financial situadon, show^ed that the only modve in summoning 
the States-General was the filling of the empty treasury. The 
deputies, on the other hand, had come with the determination 
to effect a drastic reform of the State ; and the statements 
of grievances {cahiers de doleances) with which their con¬ 
stituents had charged them showed that this reform would 
mean the complete sweeping away of the old order in Fiance. 

The question whether the three orders were to sit and vote 
in common or separately had not been settled before the 
States met. The King ordered them to adjourn to their 
several rooms. The nobles and clergy obeyed; but tire 
members of the Third Estate, knowing well that all essential 
reforms would be impossible if they had to run the gauntlet 
of two chambers representing the privileged orders, refused 
to budge, Mirabeau voicing their defiance. Every effort, 
short of force, was made to break their resistance. Locked 
out of their hall, they adjourned first to the tennis-court, 
where they took the famous oath never to separate until the 
Constitution had been made, and afterwards to the church 
of St. Louis, where they proclaimed themselves the National 
Assembly and invited the other orders to join them. The 
invitation was accepted, first by a number of priests^ then 
by some of the nobles, headed by the Duke of Orleans, and. 
finally by the majority of the clergy. The King now saw 
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the necessity for yielding, and ordered the rest of the clergy 
and nobles to join them. 

The first victory of the Revolution had been won ; but 
it was not yet decisive. The King was urged by his en¬ 
tourage to take strong measures, to dismiss Necker and dis¬ 
solve the Assembly by force. Presently the new's spread in 
Paris that Necker had been secretly dismissed and replaced 
by the reactionary Baron de Breteuil. On 13 July the mob 
rose, seized the muskets and cannon steered in the Invalides, 
and on the following day, stiffened by 4 number of soldiers 
of the Gardes franfaises^ attacked and captured the Bastille. 
The King, realizing that lie could no longer rely on the 
army, was now forced to accept the situation. On the 15th 
he went to Paris, where he was received by the Marquis de 
Lafayette, commander of the new National Guard, and by 
Bailly, the mayor of the hastily formed provisional munici¬ 
pality of Paris, who handed him the keys of the city with 
a loyal address. To celebrate the occasion the new civic 
authorities decreed that the Bastille should be razed and on 
its site a statue erected to Louis XVI, “ the father of his 
people and the restorer of liberty.” 

The news spread' like wild-fire over France, and everywhere 
the provinces followed the example of Paris. The local for¬ 
tresses were stormed, or else surrendered by theic command¬ 
ers ; the organs of the old administration disappeared, and 
were replaced by improvised committees of middle-class 
citizens, while National Guards were organized for the main¬ 
tenance of order. There was need for this; for bands of 
unemployed workmen and others, whose numbers rumour 
exaggerated, were using the opportunity for pillage; and, 
above all, the peasants had risen and were everywhere attacking 
the country houses of the nobles. The old order, in short, 
had collapsed, and in its place was anarchy. 

Meanwhile, all unconscious of these happenings (for news 
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travelled slowly), the Assembly at Versailles had been busy 
discussing the Declaration of the Rights of Man. Then, on 
4 August, the news came. The effect was electrical. In a 
sort of madness of self-abnegation the Assembly, on the 
motion of some of the nobles and high ecclesiastics them¬ 
selves, proceeded to pass a series of resolutions of which the 
total effect was to sweep away every vestige of the feudal 
system. An “ orgy ” Mirabeau called it, and even Bailly, 
for all his philosophy, considered it a rash action to abolish 
the old order before a new one had been devised to replace 
it. The peasants, indeed, stopped burning country houses 
—till they found that the resolutions were of no effect pending 
“ compensation.” The King, on the other hand, who had 
very rightly refused his consent to the resolutions, was 
pressed once more to use force, it being suggested that the 
foreign regiments in French service could be relied on for 
this purpose. The Flanders regiment was accordingly 
ordered to Versailles. 

When this regiment arrived its officers were entertained 
at a banquet by those of the Gardes du Corps. To the 
starving people of Paris the banquet itself was a provocation, 
but the report also went round that not only had the officers 
drunk loyal toasts, but they had trampled the tricolour 
cockade, the new symbol of the Revolution, underfoot. 
Incited by mob orators, a crowd of women, followed by a 
miscellaneous rabble, and, at a discreet distance, by Lafayette 
and the National Guard, set out for Versailles to demand 
the King’s assent to the decrees of the Assembly and, above 
all, bread. On that same night of 5 October the mob, im¬ 
patient of the half-promises by which Ministers and Assembly 
had sought to calm it, invaded the palace, and it was only 
the intervention of Lafayette that saved Queen Marie Antoin¬ 
ette, the hated “ Austrian,” from assassination. The tumult 
was stilled when the King in person, in response to cries of 
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fact fit the theory a device was adopted, on the motion of 
the ingenious Abbe Sieyes, by which citizens paying taxes 
to the amount of three days’ wages, and so qualified for the 
vote, were to be known as “ active citizens,” those disqualified 
being styled “ passive citizens.” This was to place a ready 
weapon in the hands of the agitators who aimed at a socid 
as well as a political revolution. The “ passive ” citizens, 
organized in the clubs and the working-class sections, were 
soon to show themselves unpleasantly active. 

THE FALL OF THE MONAIICHY 

Violent revolutions are usually the work of organized 
minorities, and the French Revolution was no exception, 
certainly in its later and more violent phases, "'iVhile the 
Constituent Assembly was making the Constitution the 
revolutionary forces were organizing outside, and the power 
of their organizations was soon to overshadow that of the 
State. The most famous of these was the " Society of the 
Friends of the Constitution and the Rights of Man,” which 
owing to its establishment in the disused convent of the 
Jacobins in the Rue Saint-Honore was to be known as the 
Jacobin Club. Originally founded at Versailles, as the Breton 
Club, it had changed its name and opened its membership 
to all after the transference of the Assembly to Paris. From 
the first it had exercised a very great influence, Arthur Young 
—^who was a member—^recording that whatever was decided 
in the Club was sure to be passed in the Assembly. At 
first this influence did not favour extremes ; but gradually, 
as the moderate members retired or were expelled, it became 
more and more revolutionary, a process which was hastened 
when the general public were admitted to the debates. Soon, 
moreover, by the affiliation of local clubs, it had spread its 
network all over France, in which it was now the only highly 
centralized power. 
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The Jacobin Club was described by a contemporary as 
the “ Upper House ” of the Revolution, since owing to its 
high subscription it remained comparatively select till the 
last and was, in general, inclined to oppose illegal violence. 
The Cordeliers Club, which was far more democratic in 
character, formed the “ Lower House.’’ This club, of which 
the bloodthirsty and vindictive Marat was the venerated 
leader, was confined to Paris, but powerful by reason of 
the support of the worldng-class sections and by its affiliation 
with the various “ fraternal societies.” Its self-imposed func¬ 
tion was “ to denounce at the tribunal of public opinion all 
infractions of the Rights of Man,” and it adopted as its badge 
an open eye, the symbol of watchful suspicion. It put its 
faith, says the same observer, not in “ grand measures ” like 
the Jacobins, but in daggers. The club, according to Marat, 
was directed by a small committee, which was permanent and 
supreme. It was this committee that organized the great 
popular demonstrations and risings. 

Of the numerous more ephemeral clubs two may be 
mentioned—the Club of 1789 and the Feuillants Club. The 
first of these, which was nicknamed the cluh monarchique^ 
was founded by Bailly and Lafayette in the spring of 1790, 
though not in opposition to the Jacobin Club, to which its 
founders continued to belong. A year later, however, the 
character of the Jacobin Club, where Robespierre was now 
supremo, had c|uite altered, and after the flight to Varennes 
Barnave seceded from it to found the Feuillants Club, the 
object of which was to uphold the monarchical Constitution. 
Thus the name of Feuillants came to be applied to the Right 
in the Legislative Assembly, who supported the Constitution 
of 1791. Thus the tetm feuillantzste, too, was included later 
in the rich vocabulary of terms of abuse hurled at their 
opponents by the extremists. 

The constitudon of the Legislative Assembly, which met 
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on I October, 1791, was calculated to add to the prestige 
and power of the clubs. A foolish self-denying ordinance, 
passed by the Constituent Assembly on the motion of Robes¬ 
pierre, had forbidden any of its members to seek election to 
the new Assembly, with the result that this consisted of men 
who had no experience of parliamentary or any other kind 
of government. The elections, which had been largely con¬ 
trolled by the Jacobin Club, had shown a marked tendency 
to the Left, and this was reflected in the Assembly. The 
Right was now composed of supporters of the actual Con¬ 
stitution, the Feuillants or monarchiens, the Left was formed 
by a new group, idealist republican in temper, the members 
of which were called Girondins because their most con¬ 
spicuous orators—Vergniaud, Gensonne, Guadet—^were 
deputies from the Gironde, though, since the joumahst 
Brissot was their most conspicuous leader, they were also 
termed Brissotins. On the high benches to the extreme left 
sat a sinister group of extreme Republicans, to which was 
given the name of the Motmtain Za Montagne), 

The leaders of the Right—Barnave, Duport, the two Lameths 
—^were not in the Chamber, but outside in the Feuillants 
Club,- more significant still, Robespierre, the leader of the 
Extreme Left, was also outside, in the Jacobin Club. 

The task which faced this inexperienced Assembly was 
formidable enough. The assignats were rapidly depreciating j 
prices were rising; bread was scarce, and there was con¬ 
sequent rioting in Paris and the provinces. Beyond the 
borders of France, too, threatening clouds were gathering. 
The other European Powers had hitherto shown little dis¬ 
position to intervene in order to assist distressed royalty in 
France. In England the opinion of all classes had at the 
outset been favourable to the Revolution, and the principle 
of non-intervention was, moreover, a tradition of British 
policy. The great Continental Powers were absorbed in 
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their own affairs, the Turkish war and, above all, the plans 
for the further partition of Poland ; the troubles of royalty 
in France even seemed a godsend, since they lamed the power 
of Poland's traditional ally. So for two years the petitions 
of the King and Queen for help, and the clamour of the 
French refugee princes and nobles (imigres) assembled over 
the border in the dominions of the Elector of Trier, had 
fallen on deaf ears. The vague threats of the Declaration 
of Pillnitz, issued by the Emperor and the King of Prussia 
on 27 August, 1791, had done the royal cause more harm 
than good, and when the news of the King’s acceptance of 
the Constitution reached the Emperor, this was taken by him 
as making all further action unnecessary. 

The situation was changed, however, when it became 
known that the Assembly, in abolishing all feudal rights, 
had not respected those of the princes of the Empire whose 
territories were enclavds in Alsace, and more especially when, 
on the eve of its dissolution, it decreed the annexation to 
France of Avignon, which had belonged to the Popes for 
-centuries. It was now becoming clear that the principles of 
the Revolution, logically applied, threatened all rights and 
all interests. The princes appealed to the Emperor, as their 
natural protector, and were backed in this appeal by a unani¬ 
mous vote of the Imperial Diet. Negotiations began once 
more between the Emperor and Prussia with a view to inter¬ 
vention, while the imigres, reduced by this time to serious 
straits, redoubled their appeals to the Powers. To the 
French people, ignorant of the jealousies and conflicting 
interests which made any coalition of the Powers for the 
time being improbable, an invasion of France seemed im¬ 
minent. All the distempers of the country were ascribed to 
the presence of the imigres on the frontier and the evil machina¬ 
tions of the autocrats, and a cry went up to forestall their 
attack by forcing them to recognize the work of the Revolu- 
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tion. In the Assembly Vergniaud and Gensonne held up 
for imitation the example of Frederick the Great, who had 
saved his crown by not waiting for definite proof of the 
league being formed against liim, but had worsted his enemies 
by attacking them before they had matured their plans. 

In this war policy the Girondins had the support of Lafay¬ 
ette and the Feuillants, who hoped that a successful campaign 
would restore the prestige of the Crown. Robespierre, on 
the other hand, scented this design and poured scorn in the 
Jacobin Club on a war for liberty of which “Monsieur le 
Marquis de Lafayette ” was to be the leader. “ The enemies 
of France,” he cried, “ are within the gates.” For the 
moment, however, his was a voice crying in the wilderness. 
The bellicose temper of the Assembly was increased, inspired 
by a confusion of motives; hatred of the imigris, fear of 
the Powers plotting against France, desire to spread the 
principles of the Revolution, the old French passion for 
“ glory,” the traditional aspiration to acquire for France her 
“ natural frontiers ” of the Alps, the Pyrenees and the Rliine. 
At the end of November the Assembly requested the King 
to send an ultimatum to the Elector of Trier and the other 
German princes demanding the dispersal of the emigris 
assembled in their territories, and on 14 December die King 
informed the Assembly in person that this had been done. 

The Emperor Leopold, who wanted peace, persuaded the 
Elector to yield; but in the letter to King Louis in which 
he announced this he justified the Declaration of Pillnitz and 
made it clear that, if the Elector were attacked, he would 
come to his assistance. This was enough for the hot-heads 
of the Assembly. The Girondins demanded the impeach¬ 
ment of Delessart, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, who had 
dared to tell them the truth, namely, that France was in no- 
serious danger. The King was compelled to replace his 
Feuilknt IVEnistry by one wholly Jacobin, Delessart’s place 
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being taken by Dumouriez, a military adventurer whose aim 
was to secure his own ascendancy by gaining for France 
the frontier of the Rhine. On 20 April, 1792, the King, 
whose sole hope seemed to lie in foreign intervention, came 
down to the Assembly and proposed that war should be 
declared against “ the King of Bohemia and Hungary.” The 
proposal was adopted by an overwhelming majority. Thus 
was begun the great war which, with brief intervals, was to 
last for nearly a quarter of a century, and by the vicissitudes 
of which the further developments of the Revolution were 
to be largely determined. 

The war opened disastrously for the French arms. Du- 
mouriez’s plan was for the three armies on the frontier to 
advance into the Low Countries and occupy the frontier of 
the Rhine before the enemy could complete his preparations. 
The advance began. But the soldiers were demoralized, ill- 
equipped and, above all, suspicious of their aristocratic leaders. 
Dillon’s cavalry turned tail at the first sight of the enemy, 
with cries of “ Treason ! ”; the panic spread to Biron’s 
troops, while Custine and Lafayette, when this news reached 
them, stopped their advance. In Paris there was rage and 
consternation. It seemed as though Robespierre had been 
right when he urged that the aristocratic generals should be 
replaced by “ patriots,” right too when he said that the real 
enemy was within the gates. Against the latter the Assembly 
at once proceeded to take precautions. The non-juring 
priests had already been deprived of their poor pensions; 
a decree was now passed banishing them from the country. 
Another decree disbanded the King’s body-guard, and a third 
provided for the establishment near Paris of a camp of Fidires^ 
who were to protect the city and guard against any coup 
dUtai which the generals might attempt. The King agreed 
to the disbanding of his guard; the other two decrees he 
refused to accept. At the same time he took advantage of 
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a quarrel between Servan, the Minister for War, andDumour- 
jez to dismiss the Girondin Ministry and replace it by one 
manned by Feuillants. Dumouriez was sent to command 
the army of the north. 

Lafayette, now that his Feuillant friends were in office, 
thought the moment opportune for an attempt to revise the 
Constitution so as to secure the limited monarchy ; and on 
i 6 June he wrote to the King and the Assembly denouncing 
the late Girondin Ministry and the tyranny of the clubs. 
The reply of the Girondins was the great armed demon¬ 
stration of 20 June, 1792, when the Tuileries were invaded 
by a wild mob, which defiled for hours past the King and 
Queen, demanding the withdrawal of the veto on the decrees 
against the non-juring priests and summoning the Fedires to 
Paris. The demonstration was a failure; for the King 
refused to yield. Indeed, the immediate effect was to pro¬ 
duce a reaction in his favour, and protests against the outrage 
poured in from the provinces. Lafayette himself now came 
to Paris and at the bar of the Assenibly demanded the sup¬ 
pression of the clubs and the punishment of those responsible 
for the rising. Had he come as a victorious general, he 
might perhaps have imposed his will; but his failure to 
effect anything at the front had ruined his prestige, and he 
returned to his army without having secured his object. 
Indeed, the only thing he had achieved was a temporary 
union of the “ factions,” Brissot and Robespierre uniting at 
the Jacobin Club to demand his impeachment (mise en 
accusation) for desertion in face of the enemy. 

The days of the monarchy were now numbered, and the 
King knew it. His last efforts to assert his authority only 
advertised his impotence. He suspended Petion, the mayor 
of Paris, for having failed to stop the rising of 20 June; the 
Assembly reinstated him. He had vetoed the camp of 
Fidir&s ; the Assembly passed a decree authorizing the pro- 
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vincial National Guards to attend the Feast of Federation 
on the 14th of July. But, though without power, he was 
not suffered to shift on to other shoulders the burden of his 
responsibility. On the 3rd of July Vergniaud, the most 
brilliant orator of the Gironde, denounced the King and 
Queen as the authors of all the woes of France, and soon 
news was to come which gave terrible point to this accusation. 
The Assembly had declared for war light-heartedly, in the 
sure expectation of a victorious advance; on the iitli the 
King informed them that the Prussians were on the frontier. 
To the suspicious Parisians, with the denunciations of Verg¬ 
niaud still ringing in their ears, this seemed to point to treason 
in high places. There were no cries of “ Vive le roi ! ” 
when the King appeared, for the last time, on the Champ de 
Mars to help celebrate the birthday of the Revolution. 

Once more, in this crisis, the King’s self-styled friends 
were to prove his worst enemies. The exiled nobles, who 
affected to despise the Revolutionists as cowardly and grasp¬ 
ing tradesmen, persuaded the Allies that the best way to 
preserve the King and royal family from harm would be to 
threaten dire consequences should a hair of their heads be 
touched. The result was the famous maitifesto published 
by the Duke of Brunswick, the commander-in-chief of the 
allied armies, in which the city of Paris was threatened with 
complete destruction should any injury be done to the royal 
family. Nothing could have been more ill-advised or more 
ill-timed. The temporary alliance between Girondins and 
Mountain had ended in a storm of mutual recrimination. 
The Feuillant Ministry had resigned four days before the 
Feast of Federation, and the Girondins, now once more in 
office, had been alarmed by the activities of the extremists, 
who had been busy organizing and arming the “passive 
citizens ” with a view, it was feared, to an attack on the 
sacred rights of property. In these circumstances the con^ 
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stitutional monarchy had acquired a new value, and on the 
25th of July Bfissot had fulminated against those who were 
seeking to establish a republic on the ruins of the Constitu¬ 
tion, while four days later Robespierre in the Jacobin Club 
had denounced the treason of the generals and demanded the 
summoning of a Convention, elected by all citizens without 
distinction, for the purpose of reforming the Constitution. 
There had been, in short, a widening breach in the revolu¬ 
tionary ranks. It was closed at once when, on 4 August, 
Brunswick’s manifesto was published in Paris. 

The King had hoped for the intervention of his brother 
sovereigns and had even invited it, but in doing so he had 
had no thought of sacrificing the interests of France. He 
had conceived himself as the mediator between the victorious 
allies and his misguided people, safeguarding their rights 
while securing his own. The manifesto made him seem a 
traitor to his country and an accomplice in an unimaginable 
crime. So far from striking terror into the Parisians, it 
aroused in them a fury of patriotic rage. The extremists 
had long been plotting a rising, and their opportunity now 
came. By the night of 9 August, 1792, the plans of the 
“ Committee of Insurrection ” were matured; the revolu¬ 
tionary sections were roused, and, marching on the H6tel 
de Ville, ousted the municipality and established the Revolu¬ 
tionary Commune in its place. Next day, the fatal roth, 
serried columns of armed sansculottes marched to the attack 
on the Tuileries. The palace was bravely defended by the 
Swiss Guards and some gentlemen of the Court, but they 
were overwhelmed by numbers and massacred. The King 
and Queen, with their children, succeeded in finding a refuge 
in the Mankge, where the Assembly was in session. They 
were treated with respect until the news of the victory bf 
the mob arrived and put the fear of death into the deputifea. 
A decree was now passed suspending the King ftom his 
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fonctions, while another announced the summoning of a 
National Convention for the purpose of deciding on the future 
Constitution of France. The King and his family were now 
treated as prisoners and, at the demand of the Revolutionary 
Commune, were lodged under guard in the gloomy tower of 
the Temple. 


THE RED DAWN OF DEMOCRACY 

The monarchy in its fall dragged down with it all who had 
supported it. The liberal nobles who had helped to make the 
Revolution, flattering themselves that they would be able to 
guide it in the paths of moderation, now saw their mistake. 
When the news of the loth of August reached Lafayette, he 
proposed to lead his army to Paris to rescue and restore the 
King ; but the army refused to follow him, and he was forced 
to escape over the border. The Feuillant Club was scattered, 
and its members were presently proscribed. The field was 
now left free for the Republicans, and henceforth, for some 
months to come, the struggle was to be between the champions 
of rival conceptions of the ideal State, on the one side the 
Girondins, whose dream was of a middle-class Republic, on 
the other the men of the Mountain, whose aim was a Republic 
democratic, and even what we should now call Socialistic. 

The struggle began on the morrow of the great insurrection. 
The Girondins were supreme in the Assembly, the Mountain 
was entrenched in the Revolutionary Commune. Legal 
autliority was still vested in the Assembly, since the Constitu¬ 
tion of 1791 was still in force; but the prestige of the 
Girondins had been dimmed by the victory of a movement 
in which they had taken only a partial and unwilling part, 
and, elected as they were indirectly and by a restricted suffrage, 
they did not represent those “ passive citizens ” by whom the 
victory had been won. The Commune, on the other hand, 
had—as Robespierre declared in the Jacobin Club-—^been 
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“ invested by the people ” with power, and in the eyes of the 
Montagnards its authority was therefore superior to that of 
the Assembly. This represented for the time being the actual 
situation. On the demand of the Commune decrees were 
passed by the Assembly abolishing the administrative author¬ 
ity of the Departmental Assembly, to which the Commune 
had been nominally subordinate, and establishing a Revolu¬ 
tionary Tribunal for the trial of traitors and suspects. Then 
came the news of the capture by the Prussians of the frontier 
fortress of Longwy, after a siege of only three days. Moved 
either by panic or by a desire to find a pretext for escaping 
from the toils of Paris, the Girondins proposed to remove the 
seat of Government to Bordeaux. The proposal was de¬ 
feated by the eloquence of Danton, the Minister of Justice, 
who had taken a leading part in the rising of lo August and 
was the only member of the Government in touch with the 
Commune. He urged the Assembly to call upon the nation 
to hurl itself en masse upon the enemy, and praised the Com¬ 
mune for having closed the gates of Paris and taken measures 
for the arrest of all traitors. On his motion the Assembly 
passed a decree authorizing domiciliary visits. 

The domiciliary visits were in progress when, on the night 
of the 30th of August, the news reached the Revolutionary 
Commune that the Assembly had summoned up courage to 
decree its dissolution and reconstitution. But though the 
Assembly had passed the decree, it made no attempt to enforce 
it; and on i September the Council of the Commune decided 
to defy the Assembly and to continue its functions until the 
country should be out of danger. Then, on the following 
morning, came the news that the Prussians had captured 
Verdun, the last barrier between them and Paris. The 
Commune at once ordered the tocsin to be rung and sum¬ 
moned the citizens to arms. Before dispatching the volunteers 
to the front, however, it decided to follow Danton’s advice 
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and dispose of the enemy in the rear. The vigilance com¬ 
mittee (comite de surveillance)^ of which Marat was an influ¬ 
ential member, had already been devising measures by which 
terror might be struck into the counter-revolutionaries. The 
opportunity had now come. As the result of the domiciliary 
visits the prisons were crowded with “ suspects,” for the 
most part nobles of both sexes and non-juring priests. Under 
the superintendence of the committee, on this 2nd of Septem¬ 
ber, 1792, bands of armed men went the round of the prisons 
and, after a mock trial, massacred the inmates one by one. 
The provinces followed suit, and for days the hideous process 
continued, but few of those interned escaping. 

The Assembly had approved the action of the Commune 
in calling the people to arms and, in the first shock of the 
common peril, had rescinded its decree suppressing the 
Revolutionary Commune. The “ September massacres,” 
however, horrified and alarmed the majority of the deputies. 
Bloodshed on so dreadful a scale offended their humanitarian 
sentiment and, as men of property, they feared a rising of the 
indigent classes against the well-to-do. There was, indeed, 
reason for this fear. Prices were rising, the' army of die 
unemployed was growing apace, and agitators were urging 
the starving people to make an end of the speculators who were 
battening on their misery. In vain the Assembly fixed the 
price of corn and sent commissaries into the countryside to 
collect supplies as well as recruits. The peasants refused 
to sell their produce for depreciated assignats^ and such 
carts loaded livith grain as took the road to Paris were, 
as often as not, pillaged on the way. Before the frightened 
eyes of the Girondins rose the dread spectre of the social 
revolution. 

They began to regain confidence, however, when the results 
of the elections to the Convention became known, for thesd 
were overwhelmingly in their favour. Their journals began 
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to attack the men of the Mountain as “ anarchists ” and as 
agents of the enemy bent on discrediting the Revolution j 
and on the 17th Roland, the Minister of the Interior, presented 
a long report in which he denounced the Revolutionary Com¬ 
mune as responsible for the massacres and proposed that a 
guard of provincials should be enrolled for the purpose of 
protecting the Assembly. In Pans itself the fury of the 
September days had been followed by a reaction, so that when 
the Assembly once more decreed the suppression of the Revo¬ 
lutionary Commune and the reinstatement of Pedon as mayor, 
It was able to make the decree effective. 

Meanwhile the European Powers had been watching the 
activities of the Girondins with growing misgiving. Under 
the auspices of the Assembly an active revolutionary propa¬ 
ganda had been started in all European countries, while in 
France their exiled nationals were being formed into “ foreign 
legions ” intended, when the time should come, to serve 
against their “ tyrants.” Clearly this was to be no war after 
the traditional model, but the uprising of an armed nation 
fired wtith a strange mixture of tevolutionary idealism and lust 
of conquest, of which the consequences were incalculable. 
For the present it seemed that the disciplined armies dlf 
Prussia and Austria would suffice to deal with the ill-found 
and undisciplined rabble which was now the army of France, 
But early in September, by way of warning, Great Britain, 
Spain and Russia broke off diplomatic relations with 
French Republic, and their example was followed by several 
of the lesser States. Among the latter was the Kingdom of 
Sardinia. In this case the French were swift to take up the 
challenge, for a bold stroke would not only spread the prin¬ 
ciples of the Revolution, but gain for France the frontier of 
the Alps. On 19 September General Montesquieu invaded 
Savoy and, since he was welcomed by the inhabitants, had 
no difticulty in seizing the capital, Chambery, where a 
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“ National Convention ” proclaimed the Republic of the 
Allobroges, named after the Gallic tribe which had held the 
country in the time of the -Romans. 

Meanwhile, after the fall of Verdun, Dumouriez, who had 
succeeded Luckner in the command of the army at Sedan, 
had been ordered to join up with Kellermann’s army from 
Metz and defend the approaches to Paris. He took up his 
position on the hill of Valmy, on the flank of the Prussian 
advance, and there on 20 September, 1792, the battle was 
engaged. It was, indeed, a cannonade rather than a battle. 
The Prussians, wearied and dispirited by long marches under 
pitiless rain and along roads which had turned into morasses, 
were in no condition to attack, and when, on their receiving 
the order to advance, the Republicans, instead of running away 
—as according to all recent precedent they should have done 
—presented a bold front, they wavered and halted; whereupon 
the Duke of Brunswick ordered a retreat, which never stopped 
until the frontier had been recrossed. As a battle the cannon¬ 
ade of Valmy takes no high rank in the annals of war • but 
it was one of the great events of history. The untried soldiers 
revolutionary France had met the seasoned troops of 
Trederick the Great and compelled them to retire. Goethe, 
who was present as a non-combatant with the Prussian staff, 
at once grasped the significance of this victory. “ Here and 
to-day,’’ he noted in his diary, “ dates a new epoch in the 
hiptory of the world.” 

’ * THE FALL OF THE GIRONDE 

It is the common fate of Revolutionists to find that the 
forces they have set in motion are too strong for them to 
control, and to be swept away or submerged by the current 
when they think to arrest its course. To the champions of a 
limited monarchy the King’s acceptance of the Constitution 
of 1791 had seemed the final consummation of the Revolution. 
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To the Girondins the overthrow of the monarchy and the 
establishment of the Republic seemed its consummation, since 
it-was the goal at which they had aimed. They too were to 
find that—to quote Vergniaud’s bitter cry—“ the Revolution, 
like Saturn, devours its own children,” and that what was 
hailed as the dayspring of a new era was but the opening 
of a new and bloodier phase in the development of the 
Revolution. 

The National Convention held its first meeting on 21 
September, 1792, the day after Valmy, and on the 22nd, it 
proclaimed the Republic, at the same time voting a decree 
which placed life and property under the protection of the 
law. So far there had been complete harmony. But be¬ 
tween the Girondins, who now formed the Plight of the 
Assembly, and the Mountain, who constituted its Left, there 
was too great a difference both of temperament and aims for 
this harmony to last. The Girondins were idealists, who paid 
eloquent lip-service to “ the people ” in the abstract, but 
shrank from too intimate a contact with the leal people and, 
above all, hated and feared mob-rule. Their ideal was tiiat 
of Liberals everywhere and at all times, namely, that of a 
State in which a docile electorate would vote in accordance 
with the wise advice purveyed to them by enlightened middle- 
class leaders. The men of the Mountain, on the othet hind, 
whose ranks in the Convention now included Marat ind the 
“ incorruptible ” Robespierre, were of a different mettle. 
For them the Revolution did not mean merely the substitution 
of an aristocracy of wealth for an aristocracy of birth ,• in 
their eyes it would not be complete until the sovereignty of 
the people had been made a reality, which meant in effect the 
overthrow of the rule of the middle classes and the establish¬ 
ment of what is now called a “ dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
It was not, however, till somewhat later that danger of a social 
revolution became imminent under pressure of the war with- 
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out and the increasing misery within. At the outset the 
struggle was to be for power rather than for principles. 

The advantage seemed at first to lie with the Girondins, 
who were supreme in the Convention and so able to fill the 
Ministries and the committees with their own supporters. On 
the other hand the Montagnards, who included the representa¬ 
tives of Paris, were strong in the support of the reconstituted 
Commune, the revolutionary sections, and the political clubs. 
The Girondins, who in case of trouble could look only for 
the remote support of the provinces, saw their danger, and 
Roland, the Minister of the Interior, renewed the proposal 
that a provincial guard should be enrolled for the protection 
of the Convention. This was resented by the Mountain as 
an insult to Paris, and Brissot, who as early as the 23rd Septem¬ 
ber had denounced the Montagnards as “ anarchists,” was 
expelled from the Jacobin Club. The other members who 
shared his views now also left, and henceforth the Girondins 
had no meeting-place but the salon of Madame Roland. This 
laid them open to the charge of fearing to take the people into 
their confidence, and of plotting in secret against the Republic. 

In. the Convention the Girondins opened the attack, after 
Danton had in vain called for unity in face of the foreign 
enemy. They boasted of their share in the glories of the 
loth of August, but repudiated any complicity in the infamies 
of the September days, and on their motion a commission was 
set up to inquire into the activities of the vigilance committee 
of the Revolutionary Commune and of Marat in particular. 
Then, on 29 October, 1792, the novelist Louvet delivered his 
famous attack on Robespierre, whom he accused of pander¬ 
ing to the mob in order to raise himself to the dictatorship. 
It was an accusation which Robespierre had no difficulty in 
rebutting, and he turned the tables on his adversaries by 
accusing them of plotting the bteak-up of the Republic, one 
and indivisible, into a number of petty republics. The 
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cJeputies of the Centre (known as the Plain or Marsh) were 
more than half-convinced; the accusation of “ federalism,” 
which was often to be repeated, placed the Girondins under 
suspicion, and they began to lose their prestige. 

It was even more seriously affected by their failure to cure 
the economic distempers of the country. Their only expedi¬ 
ent for meeting the huge deficit was to issue more and more 
assignats^ which merely raised prices and increased the diffi¬ 
culty of keeping the capital supplied with bread. Riots were 
frequent in both Paris and the provinces, and the Girondin 
Ministry to ok no adequate measures to preserve order. Garat, 
Danton’s successor as Minister of Justice, though kept in¬ 
formed by his secret agents of the state of affairs, followed a 
policy of masterly inactivity, while Roland, the Minister of 
the Interior, contented himself with appeals to the civic sense 
of the public. The starving people were more inclined to 
listen to those who urged them to rise against the fraudulent 
army contractors and speculators in corn who were enriching 
themselves at their expense. 

The ultimate fate of the Girondins depended, however, 
on the fortunes of the war. After Valmy these had taken a 
favourable turn everywhere. In October the French, under 
Custine, invaded Germany, and by the close of the following 
month Mainz, Speyer, Worms and Frankfurt had fallen into 
their hands. A simultaneous advance into the Low Coun¬ 
tries was equally successful. On 6 November, 1792, 
Dumouriez defeated the Austrians at Jemappes, and on the 
14th he occupied Brussels. These successes fairly turned 
the heads of the members of the Convention, who believed 
themselves on the eve of the realization of two of their ideals : 
the universal spread of the principles of the Revolution and the 
acquisition by France of her “ natural frontiers.” Belgium 
being now “ liberated ” from Namur to Antwerp, they 
passed a decree opening the Scheldt, which had been closed 
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to commerce by a series of treaties ever since 1648. This 
■was not only a flagrant violation of the principles of inter¬ 
national law, but also a direct challenge to Great Britain and 
Holland. Three days later, on the 19th, they threw down a 
challenge to all the established governments in Europe by a 
decree pledging the French people to grant “ fraternity and 
assistance to all peoples desirous of recovering their liberty.” 
On the 2ist, as though to emphasize the meaning of this 
pledge, Savoy was formally incorporated in France. 

The problem of liberating the peoples 'with an empty 
treasury was solved by making the “ liberated ” peoples pay. 
Custine set the example by le-vying heavy contributions on the 
conquered German cities. On 15 December the Convention 
decreed that in all the countries occupied the French were to 
exercise a revolutionary dictatorship, that all public funds 
were to be conflscated in order to cover fresh issues of 
assignats, and that these were to be taken in payment at 
their face value, while all sums le'vied were to be paid in 
cash. Finally, as though with the deliberate intention of 
cutting off all hope of an accommodation with monarcliical 
Europe, it was decided to bring the King to trial. The result 
was an almost foregone conclusion. On zi January, 1793, 
Louis XVI was sent to the guillotine, calm and courageous 
to the last. 

These accumulated acts of defiance made it impossible for 
the Powers that were still neutral any longer to ignore the 
progress of the Revolution. The execution of the ICing sent 
a thrill of horror through Europe and even through the 
United States, where at least some remembered that it was 
to him they owed their independence. In England prepara¬ 
tions were made for war, and Chauvelin, the French ambass¬ 
ador, who had lingered on in London, was requested to leave. 
Any action on the part of die British Government -was, ho^v- 
ever, anticipated by the Convention, which, on i February, 
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1793, declared war on Great Britain and Holland. This was 
fortunate for England ; for it enabled the United States, which 
would otherwise have been morally hound to come to the 
assistance of France under the terms of the treaty of alliance 
of 1778, to declare tlieir neutrality, on the ground that the 
French were the aggressors. On 7 March the Convention, 
as though desiring to accumulate as many enemies as possible, 
also declared war on Spain. Presently France was confronted 
by a coalition which, in addition to Great Britain, Russia, 
Spain, Austria and Prussia, included the Empire, Holland, 
Naples, Portugal and Tuscany. The treaties of alliance 
which bound the coalition together contained identical 
articles binding the signatories “ to unite all their efforts to 
prevent other powers not implicated in the war from giving, 
on this occasion of common concern to every civilized state, 
any protection whatever, directly or indirectly, in consequence 
of their neutrality, to the commerce or property of the French 
on the sea or in their ports.” France, in short, by her repeated 
violations of the public law of Europe, had placed herself 
outside the law, and in the opinion of the Allies the best way 
to reduce her to order was to apply what is now called the 
“ economic boycott.” 

France was in no condition to face this formidable array of 
enemies. Owing in part to the frauds of army conttactors 
and corruption in high places the troops at the front, hungry, 
ragged and unshod, were forced to loot in order to live. The 
liberated peoples rose against their liberators, and Custine 
had to abandon most of his conquests and retire on Mainz, 
which was presently also to be besieged and taken. In the 
Low Countries matters were even worse. The commission¬ 
ers sent by the Convention to enforce the decree of 15 Decem¬ 
ber not only seized the public funds, but looted the treasures of 
the churches, which roused the Catholic population to fury. 
Then came the netvs that the Austrians were advancing. 
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Dumouriez, who had invaded Holland, now turned back to 
meet them. At Neerwinden, on i8 March, 1793, they in¬ 
flicted upon him a crushing defeat. 

Defeat, as Dumouriez well knew, meant ruin and perhaps 
the guillotine. The alternative was to march on Paris, crush 
the clubs, and restore the monarchy in the person of the young 
Due de Chartres, who was present with his army. To this 
end he opened negotiations with the Austrians. But, like 
Lafayette, he had reckoned without his army, and only 
saved his life by spurring into the Austrian camp. With 
him fled the Due de Chartres and the Comte de Montpensier, 
the two sons of the infamous Duke of Orleans, now known 
as Philippe Egalite. 

Once more the situation of France seemed to be desperate. 
Both the eastern and northern frontiers now lay open to the 
enemy, and there seemed little prospect of a united resistance 
to his advance. Everywhere the growing discontent was 
finding violent expression. In January a sharp rise in prices 
had led to rioting and the pillaging of shops, and when, on 
23 February, the Convention decreed a forced levy of 300,000 
men for the army, the riots in some places became insurrections. 
Of these the most formidable was that of the peasants of La 
Vendee, who resented the persecution of their priests and 
found in the threatened conscription a pretext for rising against 
the hated Republic. The movement soon spread to the neigh¬ 
bouring departments and, favoured by a wild and broken 
country well suited to guerilla warfare, was rapidly successful. 
For months to come the Republic was to be threatened not 
only by the foreign foe, but also by a fanatical domestic 
enemy in its rear. 

Even before the news of Dumouriez’s treason had reached 
Paris, Danton had called on the Convention to meet the situa¬ 
tion with “ great and terrible measures,” and a series of 
decrees had laid the foundations of the Terror to come. 
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On lo March an extraordinary Revolutionary Tribunal was 
again set up, empowered to try all offences against the Repub¬ 
lic without appeal, and at the same time the Convendon 
dispatched some of its members as “ representatives on 
mission ” armed with dictatorial authority to restore disci¬ 
pline in the provinces. The Committee of General Security 
was provided with a force of secret police and audtorized to 
issue warrants of arrest. The unvdeldy Committee of General 
Defence set up on 4 January, which had proved wholly in¬ 
efficient, was replaced on 6 April, 1793, ^7 ^ small body, 
called the Committee of Public Safety, which was armed at 
first only with limited powers, but was destined before long 
to become the all-powerful instrument of the Terror. 

In passing these measures the Girondins had co-operated 
with the men of the Mountain. But in spite of Danton’s 
calls for unity, there was no peace between them. The 
Girondins felt a growing resentment at the dictatorship of 
Paris; the Montagnards despised them for their weak conduct 
of affairs and what they described as their cowardly modera¬ 
tion. Inside and outside the Convention the war of words 
increased in violence. The old charges of “ federalism ” on 
the one side and “ dictatorship ” on the other were revived 
and enlarged on. The Montagnards pointed to the fact that 
at the King’s trial some of the Girondins had voted against 
the death sentence, and accused them of secretly plotting a 
restoration. The Girondins, on their side, committed serious 
tactical errors. They formally accused Danton of com¬ 
plicity in the treason of Dumouriez, of which the only effect 
was to drive him definitively into the ranks of the Mountain. 
They haled Marat before the Revolutionary Tribunal, only 
to witness his triumphant acquittal. 

Matters came to a head when the Commune of Paris openly 
charged twenty-two Girondin deputies by name with treason. 
This Was denounced as a plot against the Convention, and a 
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committee of twelve deputies was appointed to examine into, 
and report on, the activities of the Commune and the sections. 
As a result of their investigations warrants of arrest were 
issued against Hebert, who in his Pke Duchesne had accused 
the Girondins of trying to discredit Paris by inciting the mob 
to plunder, a certain Varlet, who posed as “ the apostle of 
equality,” and a municipal officer named Marino, who had 
incited the mob to massacre the twenty-two deputies. On 
learning of the arrest of these “ patriots ” the Commune and 
the revolutionary sections combined to demand their release. 
The Convention replied with threats, which moved Robes¬ 
pierre to announce in the Jacobin Club that the time had come 
for the people to rise against their oppressors. For him the 
Girondins, who represented the propertied bourgeoisie, were 
the chief obstacle to the realization of his ideal social Republic, 
the nature of which he had revealed to the Jacobin Club when, 
on 8 May, he read a Declaration of Rights that clearly fore¬ 
shadowed the Socialist programmes of a later day. For him 
the bourgeois were the enemy, and he had noted in his memor¬ 
andum book that “ to crush the bourgeois the people must be 
rallied.” 

The task of rallying the people was undertaken by the 
Commune. On 30 May Hanriot, who had taken a leading 
part on the loth of August and in the September massacres, 
was appointed commander of the National Guard, and on the 
31st the tocsin was rung, the drums beaten, and deputations 
from the Commune and the sections marched to the Conven¬ 
tion to demand the impeacliment of the twenty-two deputies 
and the Commission of Twelve. The Convention yielded 
so far as to decree the suppression of the Commission. This, 
however, did not satisfy the Commune, and on i June, at 
Marat’s suggestion, a further petition was presented demand¬ 
ing the impeachment of twenty-seven named deputies. The 
Convention referred the matter to the Climmittee of Public 
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it was thought, however, that in view of the threatening peril 
this was too hazardous an experiment, since it would have 
involved fresh elections of which no one could foresee the 
outcome, and Robespierre denounced as treason any attempt 
to overthrow the authority of the Convention and the Com¬ 
mittee. Iiistead, since a strong government was essential, 
the executive power was taken out of the hands of the Minis¬ 
ters and. transferred to the Committee of Public Safety, 
which was now also authorized to issue warrants of arrest. 
On 14 August, in order to strengthen it for purposes of the 
war, two engineer officers were added to it as expert advisers : 
Lazare Carnot, who was to direct military operations, and 
Prieur of Cote d’Or, who was to superintend the munition 
factories. Finally, on the 23rd, the Convention decreed a 
/eyee en masse of the people. For the first time in history all 
the resources of a nation were placed under the control of the 
government ; for the first time in history the world was to 
witness the portentous spectacle of a nation in arms. 

As yet, however, the position of the great Committee was 
not secure. The prospect of compulsory service did not 
appeal to the comfortable classes. In the provinces there was 
violent resistance, and in Paris middle-class men actually took 
the trouble to attend the sectional assemblies in order to 
register their protests. Nor were the extremists satisfied. 
The agitation against the Convention, fanned by Hebert in 
the Pire Duchesne, grew in violence. Apart from the weak 
conduct of the war, the enemy within the gates had not been 
crushed. The “ federalists ” had been spared, and the 
bankers and speculators were still enriching themselves at 
the people's expense. Then, on 4 September, came the news 
that Toulon had been handed over to the enemy. A vast 
crowd surrounded the H6tel de Ville, clamouring for bread 
and fully prepared to listen to the harangue delivered by 
Chaumette, in which he incited them to rise against the rich. 
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“ They have drunk our sweat,” he cried, “ and they will not 
he content until they have drunk our blood.” A resolution 
was carried to march on the Convention next day, and in this 
the Cordeliers and, in spite of Robespierre’s protests, the 
Jacobin Club concurred. On 5 September a vast mob, headed 
by Pache, the mayor, and Chaumette, started from the Hotel 
de Ville to march on- the Convention. 

Under this pressure the Convention had no choice but to do 
what was required of it. Robespierre, who presided, con¬ 
tented himself with a short speech in which he assured the 
people that their representatives would do their will and look 
after their interests. The initiative was left to Danton, on 
whose motion decrees were passed establishing a Revolution¬ 
ary Army for the coercion of the refractory, providing for the 
payment of those who attended the meetings of the sections, 
and reorganizing the Revolutionary Tribunal with a view 
to speeding up its procedure. On the following day the 
Committee of Public Safety also fell into line. Two con¬ 
spicuous members of the Cordeliers Club and leaders of the 
demonstration, Billaud-Varenne and Collot d’Herbois, were 
added to its number. This was the beginning of the Reign 
of Terror. 

It now remained to perfect the system. The Revolutionary 
Tribunal was increased in numbers and divided into four sec¬ 
tions, for the more rapid dispatch of business; and it may be 
added that its procedure became more and more summary as 
the number of those sent up for trial before it increased. 
Then, on 17 September, 1793, the Convention passed the 
terrible Law of the Suspects, which added indefinitely td 
this number. This law enacted that all were suspect who 
“ by their conduct or connexions, their conversation or their 
writings ” showed even indifference to the Revolution, all 
those who could not account for the origin of their wealth, ; 
and those who neglected their civic duties. In order to 
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enforce this law a revolutionary committee was set up in 
every commune. 

The Committee, from which Thuriot, the last moderate 
member, resigned on 20 September, now consolidated its 
power by ridding itself of opposition in the Convention. 
The mob had clamoured for the blood of the “ federalists,” 
and the mob had to be satisfied. As already mentioned, nine¬ 
teen of the Girondin depudes had succeeded in escaping from 
Paris. Forty-one were now sent for trial before the Revolu¬ 
tionary Tribunal, while seventy-six others, who had had the 
temerity to sign a protest against the outrage of 2 June, were 
placed under arrest. The rump of the Convention, now 
thoroughly terrorized, was henceforth a passive instrument 
in the hands of the Great Committee, which was nominally 
subordinate to it. A strong, highly centralized government 
was now in existence, and the way was open, not only for the 
organization of national defence, but for the carrying through 
of that social revolution which was the aim of Robespierre 
and, less definitely perhaps, of the other leading members of 
the Committee. 

The first move in this-revolution—though it may also be 
interpreted as a war measure—^was the famous Law of the 
General Maximum, passed on 29 September, which fixed a 
maximum price not only for food, but also for all necessaries. 
The price was fixed so low that it threatened all traders with 
ruin, and it was at once found that the local authorities were 
either unable or unwilling to enforce the law. The repre¬ 
sentatives on mission, whose duty it was to see to the enforce¬ 
ment of the decrees of the Convention, had hitherto been 
subject to no effective control, but had acted in the most 
arbitrary fashion, and interpreted their mandate in various 
and often contradictory senses. To remedy this disorder the 
Committee of Public Safety was henceforth to exercise a uni¬ 
form control. On to October, on the motion of Sainf-Just, 
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the docile Convention suspended the Constitution and declared 
the government revolutionary for the duration of the war. 
Another decree empowered the Great Committee to super¬ 
vise not only the Ministers, but the generals and all other 
authorities, commissioners of the Convention being its dele¬ 
gates for this purpose. Yet another decree charged the central 
Revolutionary Army—^which meant in effect the sansculottes 
of Paris—^with the duty of crushing all resistance to the Law 
of the Maximum in the provinces. Some weeks later, on 4 
December, the system was perfected by a deciee establishing 
in each department a procureur national authorized to depose 
the local authorities whenever it should seem expedient to do 
so, and to nominate their successors after taking the advice 
of the representatives on mission and the local levolutionary 
clubs. Thus for the decentralized system established under 
the Constitution of 1791 had been substituted a centralized 
government far more rigid and arbitrary than that under the 
old rdgime. 

The machinery having been provided, the work of using 
it to crush all opposition at once began. On 9 October the 
heroic resistance of Lyons had at last been overcome, and the 
Republicans wreaked a terrible vengeance ; the wholesale 
executions of prisoners, under the direction of Fouche and 
Collot d’Herbois, continued for weeks. These horrors almost 
paled before those perpetrated in the following December at 
Nantes, where the monster Carrier, impatient at the slow work 
of the guillotine and the firing-parties, drowned his victims 
in batches in the Loire. The noyades of Nantes and the 
battus of Lyons were, however, but the two most notorious 
examples of a process which, in greater or less degree, was 
applied everywhere in order to cow the provincial towns into* 
submission to the will of Paris. If mercy was sometimesi/^ 
shown, this was as often as not only because the commissionerSpI 
of the Convention were as corrupt as they were cruel, and 
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allowed the accused to purchase their lives hy enorjuous 
bribes. Like their prototypes, the Roman proconsuls, those 
who left Paris poor were often rich when they returned. 

In Paris, too, the work of suppression now increased in 
speed and volume. On r6 October, 1793, ^^^r a trial which 
was a monstrous travesty of justice. Queen Marie Antoinette 
was sent to the guillotine. On the 31st twenty-one of the 
Girondin leaders followed. Then came the turn of Philippe 
Egalite, whose vote in favour of the death sentence on his 
cousin the King had sent a shudder through the Assembly, 
Others less deserving of his fate were forced to share it, 
among them Barnave and Bailly, who was executed on tlie 
rubbish heaps outside the city as a special mark of ignominy. 
So, too, perished Madame Roland. She had been arrested in 
place of her husband, who had managed to escape, but killed 
himself when he learned her fate. Among the host of victims 
were a number of generals, for it was judged expedient to 
impress upon the leaders of the army of France the necessity 
for being victorious. Custine, whose chief offence was that 
he had expressed his opinion of Marat and Robespierre too 
openly, had been guillotined on 28 August. His fate was 
now shared by Biron, Houchard, Brunet and Lamorliere. 

While the Great Committee was thus ridding itself of all 
who might possibly oppose its policy, its two military meln~ 
hers, Carnot and Prieur of C6te d’Or, were concentrating all 
their energies on what seemed to them the supreme need of 
the moment, namely, the reorganization and equipment of the 
army. The victory of Hondschoote, on 7 September, had 
revealed its defects, for it had been impossible to follow up 
this success. The volunteer battalions were composed pf a 
drunken rabble and, since they drew higher pay, there was 
constant ffiction between them and the regulars. A drdstic 
reform was necessary ; and this, at the instance of Carnot, 
was now undertaken. The generals of the old army, who 
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had lost the confidence of their men, were now replaced by 
younger men who, like Hoche, Jourdan and Pichegru, had 
served in the ranks under the monarchy. The results of this 
change were soon apparent. On i6 October Jourdan won 
the battle of Wattignies, as a result of which the Duke of 
Coburg was forced to retreat and Maubeuge was relieved. 
The reorganization of the army now proceeded apace. To 
avoid jealousies and confusion the volunteer and regular 
battalions were now amalgamated, and the blue uniform of 
the National Guards was substituted for the white of the old 
royal army. Even more important was a reform which at 
once gave the French a decided advantage. Hitherto the 
armies of France, like those of the Allies, had been hampered 
in their movements by a vast train of camp followers, including 
many women. For this Carnot now substituted an effective 
transport service which, since the Allies clung to the old 
system, was to enable the French to outmanoeuvre them by 
the unexpected swiftness of their movements. Finally, the 
rank and file were inspired with a new enthusiasm for the 
military career by a rule under which the officers of lower 
rank were to be elected by the men. This opened up un¬ 
limited ambitions to every private. Under the old regime 
none but a noble could cherish such ambitions. Under the 
new regime Murat, a tavern waiter, and Bernadotte, a lawyer’s 
clerk, rose to be kings. 

THE TRIUMPH OF ROBESPIERRE 
The obvious advantage of a dictatorship, when vested in a 
single person, is that the ship of State can steer a steady course, 
since it is directed by a single will, which will prevail so long 
as the power of the dictator is based on?the consent of the^ 
greater or stronger part of the governed. When the dictator¬ 
ship is shared by a number of men, however small, each of 
whom has a strong personality and a will of his own, this 
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advantage will be lost ; for differences of opinion and conflicts 
are sure to result. This was the case with the Committee 
of Public Safety. The elimination of the Dantonists had, 
indeed, removed one element of discord; but plenty re¬ 
mained. There could be no lasting harmony between a 
loose-living cynic like Herault de Sechelles or ruffians of the 
type of Billaud-Varenne and Collot d’Herbois, who were in 
the Revolution for what they could make out of it, and the 
incorruptible Robespierre, the inflexible Saint-Just and the 
tender-hearted terrorist Couthon, for whom the Terror was 
the purgatory through which the nation had to pass in order 
to reach the heaven of the republic founded upon virtue. 
The issue oi the struggle for power was, however, to be 
decided by forces outside the Committee. 

Of these forces the most formidable for the moment were 
the Hebertists, who had triumphed on 5 September and were 
strong in the support of the Commune and the working-class 
societies. They raged against the well-to-do and against the 
Catholic religion, as the chief buttress of the existing social 
order. The Convention gave them a lead when, on 5 Octo¬ 
ber, it adopted the Revolutionary Calendar, which started a 
new era with li'September, 1792, the date of the proclamation 
of the Republic, and instead of the Cloristian Sunday set aside 
every tenth day (dicadi^ as the holy day of tlie republican cult. 
They now intimidated Gobel, the archbishop of Paris, into 
renouncing his religion. On the 7th, accompanied by his 
vicars, he came down to the Convention and formally resigned 
his office, an example which was at once followed by the 
bishops who had seats in the Assembly, with the exception 
of Gregoire, Constitutional Bishop of Blois, whci^bd|diy 
refused to renounce either his faith or his office, his 
being greeted with shouts of “ Let Grdgoire have his wayl ” 

Robespierre had from the first opposed this forcible process 
of “ dechristianization,” which he believed would throw a 
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new apple of discord into the country when the crying need 
was for unity. In this he was right. In the provinces the 
representatives on mission began tiSrning the churches into 
“ temples of truth ” and forcing the clergy to keep the civic 
festival of the decadu In Paris, on lo November, the cathe¬ 
dral of Notre Dame, renamed the Temple of Reason, was 
the scene of a blasphemous travesty of a religious service, 
in which an actress from the Opera, draped in a tricolour flag, 
figured as the genius of liberty. Had this persecution con¬ 
tinued, civil war would probably have been the result, for the 
mass of the country folk were still devoutly Catholic. Robes¬ 
pierre, however, with the powerful support of the Jacobin 
Club, was able to interfere with effect. In a speech delivered 
to the Club, on 21 November, he pointed out that “ Fanati¬ 
cism ” had fled at the approach of Reason, and that persecu¬ 
tion was tlie surest way lo biing it back again. On 7 
December the Convention passed a decree guaranteeing 
liberty of worship. 

Danton, who had been the first to propose “ great and 
terrible measures,” had also spoken in the Convention on 
22 November in favour of the Catholics. He had done more ; 
he had pleaded that the time had come to put a stop to blood¬ 
shed, and this plea had been repeated by his henchman, 
Camille Desmoulins, in the first number his new paper, 
the Vieiix Cordelier. To Robespierre the time seemed singu¬ 
larly unpropitious for such indulgence. At the seat of war 
conditions were still critical. At home there were a confusion 
of voices and rumours of a foreign plot, and the air was thick 
with, m^Jual accusations of complicity. To cap all, out of 
thi 4 |:hrat)s of recrimination there had taken shape the revelation 
of,k monstrous fraud, in connexion with the enforced winding 
up of the East India Company, in which friends of Danton 
and, more remotely, Danton himself were involved. What 
hope could there be of realizing the vision of the virtuous 
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republic were such a mass of corruption still allowed to foul 
the soil of France ? The H^bertists were discrediting the 
Republic by their violence; the “ Indulgents ” v^ere weakening 
its moral foundations by attempting to shield the guilty. If 
the Republic was to be saved, both must be swept out of the 
way. 

In order to accomplish this, however, it was necessary for 
Robespierre to walk warily. Amid the confusion of charges 
and counter-charges it was hard to distinguish the true from 
the false. The first attack was on the Hebertists, who had 
been weakened on the Committee by the absence of Collot 
d’Herbois at Lyons and of H&ault de Sechelles, who was 
suspected of selling the secrets of the Government to the 
enemy and, in the absence of definite proof, had been sent 
on mission into Alsace. Ronsin, Vincent and Maillard, 
followers of Hebert and leading lights of the Cordeliers, were 
imprisoned on a charge of trafficking with the enemy brought 
against them by Fabre d’Eglantine, one of Danton’s intimates. 
The tables were, however, soon turned. On 26 December, 
1793, the committee appointed to inquire into the East India 
Company scandal reported that Fabre himself was the chief 
culprit. He was at once arrested, and the imprisoned Hebert¬ 
ists released.. , 1 

The tension between the factions was increased by the 
growing distress in the cQuntry, which the measures of the 
Government had only servdd to accentuate. To Robespierre 
and his fellows on.the Great Committee the only remedy 
seemed to to make the coercive measures still more drastic 
and the revolutionary changes yet more far-reaching. Qn 8 
Ventbse (26 February, 1794), Saint-Just, after a speedh ivt 
which he declared that “ what constitutes a republic is fc 
destruction of that which is opposed to it,” proposed to me 
Convention that the property of all enemies of the Republic 
should be confiscated and distributed among the poor. Since 
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some 30,000 “ suspects ” were at this time imprisoned in 
France, the carrying out of this proposal would have meant a 
vast social revolution ; and to the members of the Conven¬ 
tion, every one of whom felt that he might become suspect at 
any moment, it held out the prospect of ruin not only for 
himself but for his family. But the terrorized Assembly 
trembled and obeyed. 

The Hebertists, however, were not satisfied. Five days 
earlier Hebert had attacked Robespierre and his colleagues for 
their failure to stamp out speculation in food and for allowing 
the remaining Girondins to survive. The agitation against 
the Convention and the Committee increased in violence, and 
on 9 March Robespierre learned that another insurrection was 
being planned. He decided to strike first. A rumour was 
spread that Hebert and his associates were agents of Pitt, and 
that they were plotting with him to overthrow the Republic. 
In that atmosphere of universal fear and suspicion the rumour 
grew apace, and on the night of the 23rd, the mind of the public 
having been sufficiently prepared, the Hebertists were arrested. 
They were guillotined on the following day. The Cordeliers 
Club, deprived of its leaders and afraid of sharing their fate, 
dissolved into its elements. 

The Hebertists having been disposed of, Robespierre turned 
his attention to the “ Indulgents.” In dealing with them he 
was helped by the fact that the committee appointed to inquire 
into the charges of peculation and fraud brought against 
Fabre d’Eglantine, Chabot and others reported that they 
had been proved. Since some of the accused were closely 
assopated with Danton, it was not difficult to involve hiip, 
♦libgether with other leading advocates of indulgence, in th? 
charge. On 31 March the Convention, on Robespierre’s 
motion, decreed that they should be sent for trial before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. The trial, which began on 3 April 
and lasted till the 6th, was a mockery of justice. At one 
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moment, indeed, Danton’s impassioned eloquence seemed to 
be having its effect upon the judges, and it was feared that his 
great voice might even reach the crowd outside. Commis¬ 
saries of the Committee of General Security were thereupon 
dispatched in haste to take their seats beside the judges and 
see that they did what was required of them ; to prevent the 
defence from reaching the ears of the public outside the drums 
were ordered to beat. In this way the desired verdict was 
secured. As usual, there was no delay in executing the 
sentence. On 5 April, 1794, Danton and his friends were 
guillotined. 

Opinion is still divided as to whether Danton did, or did 
not, deserve his fate. In the case of many of those executed 
with him there can be no such doubt. Men like Fabre, 
Chabot and the Abbe d'Espagnac, a fraudulent army con¬ 
tractor, had exploited the miseries of the people for their own 
enrichment. Above all Herault de Sechelles deserved to die, 
for he had owed his advancement in life to Queen Marie 
Antoinette, and his revolutionary zeal was but a mask to 
disguise selfish and disreputable ambitions. He had been 
closely associated with the Hehertists and, as though to 
emphasize the connexion between them and the Indulgents, 
he was sent to his death in the same tumbril as Danton, his 
worst enemy. 


THE FALL OF ROBESPIERRE 

The supremacy of the Great Committee was now unchal¬ 
lenged, and in the Committee Robespierre was supreme. It 
is not difficult to discern the qualities which had exalted this 
“ little lawyer of Arras ” to so dizzy a height. “ That young 
man will go far,” Mirabeau had said of him, “ for he believes 
what he says.” It was Robespierre’s complete sincerity, 
amounting to fanaticism, which gave him his ascendancy in 
the Jacobin Club and over the mob, which amid a cbnflision 
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of voices will always in the end follow the one that speaks 
with conviction. Moreover, he not only preached the pure 
Gospel according to Rousseau, with its ideals of the simple 
life and the reign of virtue, but exemplified it in his own life ; 
for amid the general corruption he was incorruptible and, 
while others grew rich, he remained poor. So at last the 
people had found a leader whom they could trust; and 
France was given over to the most cruel and perilous of 
dictatorships—that of a fanatic. 

In the view of Robespierre and his like-minded colleagues 
in the Committee, Couthon and Saint-Just, the Terror was 
now to be maintained in order to ensure that the Republic 
would be founded upon virtue, or—as Saint-Just put it—to 
effect “ the transition from corruption to probity.” The 
first step was to secure a yet more rigid centralization of 
authority. The representatives on mission were recalled; 
the local revolutionary tribunals were abolished; and hence¬ 
forth all prisoners were to be sent up to Paris for trial. The 
commissioners of the Convention who, like Fouche, Tallien 
and Ysabeau, had been enriching themselves by blackmailing 
the rich, were also summoned to Paris, while ruthless punish¬ 
ments were meted out to lesser offenders of the same kind and 
to all who flouted the authority of the Republic. 

Robespierre now decided to crown his work by giving a 
religious consecration to the Republic. On i8 Flordal (7 
May) he delivered in the Convention a long discourse on 
morality and religion, and laid before the astonished deputies 
the articles of a new republican creed based on that of Rous¬ 
seau’s Savoyard Vicar. The Convention obediently decided 
that the existence of God and the immortality of the soul 
were to receive the sanction of law, and that on 20 Prairial 
(8 June) a great festival should be held in honour of the 
Supreme Being and of Nature. 

When the great day came Robespierre, clad in a sky-blue 
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suit and carrying a bunch of flowers and a small sheaf of corn, 
walked alone at the head of the procession of deputies. Alone 
he sat on the great platform erected in front of the Tuileries, 
with the deputies ranged behind him. Alone he advanced 
to set fire to the* pyre which consumed a figure of Atheism, 
and to hail the paste-board efiigy of Wisdom which, some¬ 
what smoke-begrimed, rose from the ashes. It was a danger¬ 
ous exaltation. The deputies murmured and even indulged 
in scofling, which they were at no pains to make inaudible. 
There was, however, no serious disturbance of the ceremony, 
which was repeated on a less elaborate scale all over France. 
Henceforth in all the churches the Catholic cult had to make 
way for the new civic religion. 

Meanwhile, the state of the country was going from had to 
worse. The Law of the General Maximum had hopelessly 
broken down, for tradesmen could not continue selling at a 
loss, and refused to restock their shops when they were 
emptied. The peasants, too, eidier limited or hoarded their 
produce, rather than exchange it for depreciated assignats, and 
had little difficulty in outwitting the ruffians of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Army sent to coerce them. The lowering of prices, 
moreover, had had the natural effect of lowering wages, with 
the result that strikes and riots multiplied. The only people 
who profited by the great economic experiment were the 
workers in the munition factories and the innumerable officials 
charged with the duty of attempting to carry it out. 

In all this Robespierre and his associates saw only fresh 
evidence of a perverted will, and their only remedy was to 
speed up the machinery of the Terror. On 22 Prairial (10 
June, 1794), on the motion of Couthon, the Convention 
passed the infamous law under which those tried before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal were deprived of the right to employ 
counsel or to summon witnesses for the defence. This had 
the desired effect. The prisoners were now tried in batches; 
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and to be tried was to be condemned. During the six weeks 
following the passing of the law of 22 Prairial 1,285 people 
were sent to the guillotine. The chill of fear fell on every 
heart, for none was too obscure to escape, and each thought 
that his turn might be the next. Even the bloodthirsty mob 
wearied of the endless procession of tumbrils rattling over the 
cobble-stones with ever-fresh loads of victims. The attitude 
of the crowds round the scaffold grew so threatening that it 
was found expedient to remove the guillotine from the Place 
de la Republique to the distant gate of La Trone. 

The conditions which might have justified the Terror at 
the outset had, moreover, disappeared with the change in the 
fortunes of the war. Already, towards the end of December, 
1793, better news began to arrive in Paris. On the 24th the 
British evacuated Toulon, and soon afterwards it was 
announced that the Vendeans had suffered defeats at Le 
Mans and Savenay, which opened the way for the “ infernal 
columns ” of the Republic to stamp out the insurrection in 
blood. On the 27th the Austrians under Wurmser were 
driven from the lines of Weissenburg, Pichegru now pressing 
forward to relieve Landau and Hoche to recover Mainz. 
During the months that followed, while the Terror was at 
its height, it became clear that Carnot was well earning his 
title of “ organizer of victory.” By May, 1794, the Army of 
the Alps, on the staff of which Napoleon Bonaparte was 
serving, had mastered the passes into Piedmont. On the 
x6th of the same month the advance of the Austrians and 
British was stopped by their defeat at Lille, and within a few 
days Jourdan had crossed the Meuse and laid siege to Char¬ 
leroi, which surrendered on the 25th. An attempt of the 
Allies to retrieve the situation was defeated by his crushing 
victory at Fleurus on 26 June. Under the stress of these 
repeated blows the Coalition threatened to fall to pieces. 
Clearly, if collective Europe had been a danger to France, the 
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position was now reversed. As an instrument of war the 
Terror had done its work; only fanatics could wish to retain 
it as an instrument of moral and social reformation. Terror¬ 
ists of the type of Fouche, Tallien and the other disgraced pro- 
consuls were neither fanatics nor social reformers. They felt, 
rightly, that Robespierre was only waiting for a good oppor¬ 
tunity to send them to a fate which they richly deserved, and 
as their only hope of averting this fate they began to organize 
the opposition which was growing up against him. Oppo¬ 
sition had begun to manifest itself in the Great Committee 
itself, where the majority resented the powers arrogated to 
themselves by the “ triumvirate,” and Carnot, more especially, 
objected to the interference of Saint-Just in the conduct of the 
war. There were violent scenes, and on 3 July, as though 
by way of protest, Robespierre ceased attending the meetings 
of the Committee and the Convention. A great fear fell 
upon all, for it had been his custom to retire into privacy to 
prepare those elaborate arraignments which sent a fresh batch 
of victims to the guillotine. This gave Fouche his oppor¬ 
tunity. He spread a rumour that Robespierre was preparing 
a fresh proscription, and he actually circulated secretly a 
provisional list of the proscribed purporting to be by him. 
None could be sure that he would not find his own name 
added to that list when it was complete. 

Then Robespierre at last broke silence. On 8 Thermidor 
(26 July) he came down to the Convention and delivered a 
long written speech in which, after denouncing the corruption 
and depravity of the times, he called on the Convention to 
purge the Committee of General Security of the “ scoundrels ” 
who composed it, and the Committee of Public Safety of those 
who caused dissension, in other words, of those who were 
opposed to him. The charges were vague and all-inclusive^ 
and Robespierre sat down without naming those against 
whom they were to be preferred. In the first moment of 
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consternation the Convention gave its approval to the speech 
by decreeing that it should be printed. Then suddenly a 
voice called out, “ Name those whom you accuse ! ” The 
cry was at once taken up from all parts of the hall: “Yes, 
name them ! ” Robespierre remained silent. Then, with a 
courage born of panic, the Convention decreed that the speech 
should be referred to the Committee of Public Safety for 
examination. Robespierre was thunderstruck. “ What! ” 
he exclaimed, “You are sending my speech to be examined 
by the very men whom I accuse ! ” 

He appealed from the Convention to the Jacobin Club, 
where in the evening he repeated his speech with great 
applause. Meanwhile, however, his enemies were making 
active preparations for his destruction, and when on the 
following day (9 Thermidor) he came down to the Conven¬ 
tion all was ready. Saint-Just and Robespierre in turn were 
howled down when they attempted to speak, and amidst an 
indescribable hubbub decrees were passed ordering the arrest 
of Robespierre, Couthon, Saint-Just and Robespierre’s brother 
Augustin, A deputy named Lebas was added to the number 
at his own request. 

Robespierre’s position was as yet, however, by no means 
desperate. He was strong in the support of the Jacobin 
Club, the Commune and the revolutionary sections. The 
keepers of the prisons refused to receive the prisoners ; 
Robespierre himself took refuge in the Mairie under the 
protection of the sympathetic police ; the others went to the 
Hotel de Ville, where, on hearing of the arrests, the members 
of the Commune had assembled and ordered the tocsin to be 
sounded. Presently a formidable force of National Guards, 
under the command of Hanriot, had assembled in the Place 
de Greve. Had they at once advanced on the Convention, 
which was quite defenceless, the issue might have been very 
different. Without Robespierre’s authority, however, the 
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Commune hesitated to take action, and Robespierre was deaf 
to all the urgent messages begging him to come to the Hotel 
de Ville. His passive attitude has been variously explained. 
The most probable explanation is that he expected to be tried 
by the Revolutionary Tribunal and, like Marat, to be triumph¬ 
antly acquitted. The Convention, however, had foreseen 
this possibility, and had passed upon him and his associates 
a sentence of outlawry, which did away with any necessity 
for a trial. 

On learning this Robespierre, at p o’clock in the evening, 
went to the Hotel de Ville, and preparations for an organized 
rising were begun. It was too late. Hanriot’s sansculotte 
battalions, kept waiting for hours without food and puzzled 
by conflicting rumours, had one by one marched off; and 
when the bourgeois forces, hastily summoned by the Conven¬ 
tion to its aid, reached the Place de Gr^ve they had no diffi¬ 
culty in entering the Hotel de Ville. Resistance there was 
none. Robespierre was found with his jaw shattered by a 
pistol ball, by whom fired will never be known, and he, 
together with Couthon, Saint-Just and Augustin Robespierre 
were placed under arrest. There was no question of a trial. 
On the following day, lo Thermidor (28 July, 1794), after 
their identity had been verified, Robespierre and twenty of his 
associates were sent to the guillotine. On the nth seventy 
members of the Commune shared the same fate. It was the 
last great holocaust of the Terror. 

NAPOLEON 

The sinister figure of Robespierre occupied so large a place 
in the imagination both of his contemporaries and of later 
generations that his fall was from the first widely regarded as 
marking the end of the Revolution. This was by no means 
the case. The events of 9 Thermidor only marked the end 
of one phase of the Revolution: the collapse of the attempt 
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made by the revolutionary ideologists to reconstruct society 
on the basis of “ the moral truths culled from the works of the 
philosophers.” The Revolution was not to be completed 
until its original objects had been attained, namely, not only 
the equality of all before the law, but order and security. 
It was not to be completed until the wheel had revolved full 
turn and France found itself once more under an autocracy 
with a highly centralized administration differing from that 
of the old regime only in being more orderly and efficient. 
It reached its goal only when Napoleon gave the French people 
what, according to Monsieur Emile Bourgeois, they most 
value: namely, “ civil equality and the dictatorship of 
Europe.” 

The Reign of Terror may be said, however, to mark the 
high tide of the Revolution, and the fall of Robespierre the 
beginning of its ebb. Not that the men who had overthrown 
him—often more cruel terrorists than he—had any intention 
of altering the system by which he had maintained his power. 
Barere told the Convention on ii Thermidor that what had 
happened was but “ a partial commotion,” which would not 
affect the operations of the Government. But the French 
people thought otherwise, and under pressure of public 
opinion the instruments of the Terror were one by one 
scrapped. The Revolutionary Tribunal was reformed, the 
Commune was abolished, and the Committee of Public 
Safety deprived of its extraordinary powers. The terrorist 
laws, including the Law of the Maximum and the iniquitous 
law of 22 Prairial, were repealed, and thousands of “ suspects ” 
were released from prison. The proscribed Girondin and 
other deputies were reinstated and the parliamentary im¬ 
munity of members of the Assembly reaffirmed. Finally, to 
ensure the supremacy of the Convention, the revolutionary 
sections were disarmed and the National Guard reorganized 
and placed under the direct control of the Convention. 
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in Europe from afar, had not waited for the summons. Leav¬ 
ing others to bear the discredit of the ultimate failure of the 
Egyptian adventure, he had embarked for France and, success¬ 
fully eluding the vigilance of the British cruisers, landed at 
Frejus on 9 October, 1799. 

Siey^s, who had been elected to the Directory in the previ¬ 
ous May in place of Rewbell, was sanguine enough to believe 
that he could use Bonaparte as a tool for his own ambitious 
projects. He plotted yet another military coup d’etat^ with 
the object of securing his own unquesdoned supremacy. But 
when, on the night of 18 Brumaire (9 November, 1799), the 
terrified Ancients, shedding their plumed hats and Roman togas, 
fled from the levelled bayonets of Bonaparte’s grenadiers, it was 
not Sieyes who reaped the chief benefit. The remnants of the 
Councils, thoroughly cowed, did what was required of them. 
Instead of five Directors, the executive power was henceforth 
to be vested in three Consuls, and of these Sieyes was one. 
But effective authority resided in the First Consul alone ; and 
Bonaparte was First Consul. It was but a change of style 
when, five years later, after a fresh career of victory, the votes 
of an adoring people bestowed upon him the title of Emperor 
of the French. 

The coup d'etat of 18 Brumaire—a sordid enough affair in 
itself—may be regarded as one of the great events of history, 
not only because it brought Napoleon into power, with all 
that this meant for the world, but because it gave birth to the 
Napoleonic Idea, that is to say, the conception of the will of 
the people as being best represented, not by an elected assem¬ 
bly, but by a single man armed with supreme power by a 
popular vote and responsible to the people alone. The idea 
was developed by Prince Louis Napoleon (afterwards Napo¬ 
leon III) in his Les idies napoleoniemes, and was later adopted 
by that school of political theorists in the Latin countries 
which upholds the principle of “ representative democracy ” 
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—that is, the dictatorship—^against “ parliamentary democ¬ 
racy.” Napoleon himself claimed that he had come, not to 
destroy, but to fulfil the Revolution or, in other words, to 
secure for the French people those gains of the Revolution 
which they really valued. The destruction of the monarchy 
had been the work, not of France as a whole, but of Paris. 
Napoleon restored the monarchy in his own person, and with 
it the centralized system of the old regime ; for his prefects 
and sub-prefects were but the old intendants and suhdeUgues 
under another name. But, if the old order was thus in a 
measure restored, it was with a difference. The Comte de 
Segur says in his Memoirs that under the old regime “ there 
was no liberty, but there was licence.” Under Napoleon 
there was neither liberty nor licence ; and the French were 
well content to surrender liberty, which they had never 
valued, for the order and security which they did value. 
Above all they cherished the principle of the equality of all 
before the law, and that Napoleon was careful to preserve. 

George Canning, in a speech against Reform, pointed out 
that the British Constitution was the only one in all Europe 
which had survived the storms of the Revolution, and added 
that democracy must inevitably end in a dictatorship. The 
truth of this, at least in countries with no long experience of 
parliamentary government, has been amply illustrated since. 
Parliamentary democracy, to be successful, demands of the 
people an innate respect for law and order and, above all, a 
capacity for compromise. It is these qualities, together with 
long practice in the technique of self-government, tliat have 
made it possible to adapt the ancient Constitution of Great 
Britain to new needs, and so to avoid violent political over¬ 
turns. Here, too, the principles of the French Revolution 
have had their effect; but the heated air of Paris was from 
the first tempered by crossing the Channel, and the common 
sense of the British people has been successful on the whole 
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in holding fast what was good in the teachings of the philoso-^ 
phers and rejecting what was had. So far there has been no 
temptation to resort to a dictatorship, of which the English 
people had a bitter experience under Oliver Cromwell. 

Of very few countries can the same be said. The principles 
of the French Revolution have made the round of the world, 
and nearly .everywhere with the same result—the breakdown 
of the machinery of parliamentary government. In the Latin- 
American republics the democratic Constitutions adopted 
have from the first been little more than thin disguises for 
military dictatorships. In the European countries the ten¬ 
dency is everywhere to do away with parliamentary govern¬ 
ment in favour of some national hero armed with despotic 
power. In Russia parliamentary democracy had but a short 
shrift, and voiceless millions have been subjected to the auto¬ 
cratic rule of men upon whom the mantle of Robespierre has 
fallen, but who are greater and more ruthless than he. Even 
in the United States, which have long since lost their English 
character, the long-drawn-out contest for power between the 
President and Congress seems now to be ending in the victory 
■of the one man who represents, not the interests of this or 
that State or constituency, but the will of the whole nation 
by whose suffrages he was elected. Almost it seems that 
Rousseau was right when he said that democracy is only 
suited to small peoples. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Vol. VIII of the Cambridge Modern History, " The French 
Revolution,” contains comprehensive lists of sources and works 
up to 1904. An English translation of Aulard’s History of the 
Revolution (1901), by B. Miall, was published in 1910. Albert 
Mathiez’s Histoire de la revolution frangaise (4 vols., 1922-27), 
in which he sums up the new evidence previously published in 
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numerous separate studies, appeared in an English version, hy 
Catherine Alison Phillips, in 1928. This only carries the story 
down to the fall of Robespierre; but in his La reaction thermi- 
dorienne (1929), of which an English version by Mrs. Phillips 
appeared in 1931, Monsieur Mathiez continued it down to the 
insurrection of Vendemiaire. The History of the Revolution, by 
Louis Madelin (1913), appeared in an anonymous English trans¬ 
lation in 1916, and that of Monsieur Pierre Gaxotte, translated 
with an introduction by Professor Alison Phillips, in 1932. Of 
English works, Mr. Godfrey Elton’s The Revolutionary Idea in 
France (1923) will be found suggestive and useful. 

It is necessary to warn readers that, since tlie issues in dispute 
during the Revolution are still very much alive in France, all 
French histories must be read with a certain caution. Aulard, 
for instance, wrote from the middle-class republican point of 
view, while tile work of Mathiez was strongly affected by his 
Socialist opinions and his unqualified admiration for Robespierre. 
Both were, however, conscientious scholars, and their researches 
have thrown new light on much that was obscure in earlier accounts. 
Monsieur Gaxotte, on the other hand, makes no pretence to any 
independent research, but his brightly written book has a special 
value as the work of an apologist for the old regime. For the 
general reader Monsieur Madelin’s History may be recommended 
as singularly impartial and at the same time readable. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE TRIUMPH OF “ LAISSER-FAIRE ” : 
THE REPEAL OF THE CORN LAW, 1846 


I T had been the very ancient practice of English govern¬ 
ments to control the export and import of corn, in 
the way they considered best suited to the national 
welfare. By the legislation pressed through Parliament by 
Sir Robert Peel in 1846 this long-established habit of managing 
this vital food supply was suddenly reversed ; and the corn 
market was opened to the free entry of all traders who saw 
fit to make it the scene of their legitimate or illegitimate opera¬ 
tions. The corn trade was left as “ free ” as the slave trade 
had been when there were no legal restraints or protective 
cruisers to hamper its profitable activities. 

The repeal of the Corn Law in 1846 was the climax of one 
of the most radical changes in British economic and social 
history. It expressed the supreme triumph of that new 
principle of laisser-fatre which had for several generations 
been gradually gaining power in the British political consti¬ 
tution. This system of laisser-faire (or go-as-you-please, 
which is an accurate, if somewhat popular, translation of the 
alien words) is the reverse of that most ancient rule of social 
control which is the foundation of all human society. 

This is not the place to discuss elementary historical prin¬ 
ciples. Sufiice it to say that from about the middle of the 
seventeenth century— i,e. from the time of the Puritan Rebel- 
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Hon and the Cromwellian rule—this reaction against the 
fundamental law of social regulation for the good of the State 
continued persistently in English history; until it reached its 
triumphant climax in the repeal of the Corn Law in 1846; 
which is the special subject of the present chapter. 

The abolition of the control of corn can only be understood 
in its full significance, as the final triumph of laisser-faire, if 
the events which led up to it are recorded in brief historical 
order. 


THE MEDIAEVAL CONTROL 

The men of the Middle Ages in a very large degree assumed 
instinctively that the good of society as a whole must be con¬ 
sidered before the convenience of the individual. Of course 
there were innumerable bandits and anarchical lords and many 
common people also who did what they pleased, whenever 
they were strong enough. But the medieval trader was not 
surprised when his market was controlled by all kinds of 
regulations which prevented him getting the better of his 
rivals beyond the limits of fair competition. The modern 
theory of freedom in trade is quite a mushroom growth, 
invented by men with grasping instincts. One of the funda¬ 
mental economic principles of the mediaeval system was that 
it was considered the right of the ruling guild or municipality 
or king, to say what was “ fair ”. We shall find that by the 
time laisser-faire had triumphed the chief test of fairness was 
the strength to take what one wanted. But the problems of 
the mediteval period are beyond the present scope. Suffice 
it to say that its social side was very much the reverse of 
laisser-faire. 


THE TUDOR SYSTEM 

The position during the Tudor period is more pertinent, 
and clearer. The Tudor monarchs and their statesmen 
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believed very fully in the right and duty of the State to 
control the acdvities, and particularly the trading activities, 
of the citizens. There were many occasions when control 
even became tyranny. But it would need many volumes to 
give an adequate account of the many rules which the Tudor 
State laid down for the careful guidance of English trade so 
that it might move in the manner most desirable for the public 
good- though sometimes, of course, it was for the more 
personal advantage of some crafty persons who represented 
themselves as patriots when they were nearer akin to pirates. 
Burghley was the first great scientific ruler of England. He 
was of a new type in our history; and one can see how new 
he was if Anselm and Becket and Wolsey are examined as his 
predecessors. 

Burghley was an exceedingly efficient managing-director of 
the great industrial and agricultural co-operative society which 
was called England. He thought of the nation as a whole, 
and was continually devising schemes whereby it might work 
together as a properly balanced unity. Of course it was not 
a complete success ; but there certainly was a very deliberate 
attempt to think out a plan that would get a better result than 
could happen if everything were left to chaotic individual 
rivalry. The whole Tudor plan would need a history of its 
own: but the deliberate planning of the Poor Law, ending 
in the great Act of ifioi to deal with the unemployed and the 
weak, is a useful example of it ■ or another example is the 
Act of Apprentices or Labourers, which was a code of labour 
regulation of wages and hours and conditions that was a 
necessary part of the planned State as the Tudor statesmen 
wanted it. It was then accepted as a political commonplace 
that the national Government should take die leading part 
in developing and controlling the industry of the State. 

It was this replacement of the mediaeval guild-masters and 
town-councillors by State officers like Burghley and his kind 
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(with the corresponding replacement of the guild and muni¬ 
cipal rules by the statutes of the national Parliament) that 
constituted the chief political-economical change when the 
medieval system grew into the modern age. For good or 
evil the national economy had passed out of the control of the 
smaller units of the guild into the hands of the greater national 
Parliament and the statesmen who guided it. At first, when 
the governors possessed the ability and public integrity of 
Queen Elizabeth and her ministers, this was all to the good,, 
if one can forget the inevitable loss of personal initiative and 
liberty which this centralized government inevitably brought 
in its train. 


THE STUART METHOD 

Even when Elizabeth and Burghley had been succeeded by 
the much inferior king Charles I and the Earl of Straflford, 
the national planning of the economic structure still continued 
as a national benefit ; if we regard it with impartial mind, uncon¬ 
fused by the conventional theories which pass for historical 
fact in this part of the story of England. One of the main 
reasons why the merchants of London rose in rebellion against 
Charles Stuart was that he and his ministers were continually 
placing the good of the nation .before the convenience of the 
wealthy traders in the City. 

The beheading of the Earl of Strafford by John Pym, the 
agent of these London merchants, may be described as the 
first great triumph of the laisser-faire principle. Every high¬ 
way robbery is a triumph of laisser-faire; but this public 
execution of the chief advocate of State control was an act of 
constitutional importance, in spite of it being done in defiance 
of the law. From that day the power and the duty of the 
State to take an active part in the control of the economic 
life of the community very gradually weakened. The 
principles of the Tudors and the early Stuarts were not 
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repudiated by acts of Parliament until long afterwards, not 
until the early years of the nineteenth century, as we shall 
see. But the practice gradually faded out ; though that very 
clever king Charles II did a good deal in developing the 
colonial trade by public officials and statutes of the realm. 
Even Oliver Cromwell passed the Navigation Act, which 
Charles 11 copied. 

The Restoration was, in theory, the ejection of the City 
merchants’ Republic and the re-erection of the Stuarts’ throne. 
But the traders were never again entirely driven out of West¬ 
minster and Whitehall. In form the aristocrats were still at 
the head of the State offices; but many of the new gentry 
were now the heirs of those new traders who had made money 
in the City and had speculated in the Church lands which 
had been thrown into the market during the “ Reformation ” 
—which is the conventional term for the commercial and land¬ 
conveyancing transactions which were carried through in such 
pompous theological phrases. The Whig aristocracy retained 
many of the economic principles of its commercial ancestors; 
and the “ new men ” of the Tudor and Stuart days were 
generally the ardent ancestors of the modern creed of 
individualism. 

But even the Whig aristocrats and the Stuart and Georgian 
merchants were not so many generations away from the Middle 
Ages that they had forgotten all those autocratic theories of 
the State which had come from Rome in both its imperial and 
papal forms. Clarendon in Charles IPs time of course 
believed in State control over most things; but as late as 
Sir Robert Walpole’s famous ministry of 1721 to 1742 there 
can still he found some faint resemblance to the earlier great 
administration of Burghley in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. But 
its faintness is more striking than its resemblance. Burghley 
in a very drastic way really did control the economic system 
of the country he ruled ,• whereas Walpole was completely 
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defeated when he tried such an indirect method of control 
as the excise duty. 


THE WHIG TRIUMPH 

The Revolution of 1689 had been a victory over the dull 
stupidity of James II, but it was also a triumph over the State. 
The victors were drawn from two parties which were not so 
distinct as might be imagined at the first glance. The Whig 
aristocratic oligarchy was the most obvious result of the 
Revolution; but the City merchants, holding the real power 
of the purse, in 1689 quietly consolidated the political advance 
they had lalready made under Pym and Oliver Cromwell. 
By the arrival on the political stage of William Pitt, the grand¬ 
son of an East India trader, the merchants made a still bigger 
stride to power. Pitt’s grandfather was the “ interloper ” 
adventurer, who had made himself the terror of the legally 
chartered East India Company. He was the spirit of laisser- 
faire incarnate. His biggest triumph was in getting hold of a 
stolen diamond by sharp practices, and selling it at a large 
profit to the French royal house. He was one of the earliest 
alid greatest successes in the new system of Free Trade. 
Compared with “ Diamond Pitt ” the pirates of Elizabeth’s 
day had been State servants—^for they were carrying out the 
Elizabethan foreign policy, often with their Queen as a share¬ 
holder in their adventures. 

Pitt the Elder, who was the chief political figure in the 
middle years of eighteenth-century England, is an important 
part of the story of the Corn Law repeal, remote though he 
may seem. The triumph of Pym over Strafford’s headless 
body on Tower Hill in 1641, had given only a negative result • 
it had merely cleared the ground for the positive work of 
building up a government that would represent the new 
trading classes. With the arrival of Pitt (afterwards the first 
Earl of Chatham) at the head of English affairs the new traders 
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were well established j as they had every right to be—^for they 
w'ere becoming the most active class in the nation. Pitt was 
the idol of the City of London, and the merchants of the 
provinces. When Pitt did what these men considered wise 
—that is, convenient for themselves—it is said that “ gold 
boxes rained ” from the corporations of England, as the 
expression of their thanks. 

Pitt was not a man of great constructive intellect who could 
plan elaborate schemes to advance trade. His work was the 
conquering of a wide colonial empire in which the merchants 
could find profitable markets for their wares. He had one 
of those emotional minds, with a great capacity for all the 
effects that are useful on the theatrical stage. On a smaller 
scale he would have been a most successful organizer of village 
pageants. But he was of greater driving force than such local 
performances required, so he designed the vast pageant of the 
building of the British Empire. Canada was taken from the 
French; and during his time India was laid open to our armies 
and traders, as soon as they had time to advance into that 
great continent. At the first glance one might have believed 
that Chatham made Britain the conqueror of the world. 
However, there was a most serious blunder in his work. 
As already said, he was not a man of careful intellect, and he 
had blindly refused to see (what many better brains aroimd him 
saw quite clearly) that by driving the French out of Canada 
he had released the American colonies from any need for the 
protection of the English armies. The conquest of Canada 
is now admitted to have meant the loss of the United States. 

Although he made this serious blunder in detail, yet Chat¬ 
ham did on the whole advance the prosperity of the nation, 
and, more especially, the power of the “ new men ” who were 
overthrowing the older national economic-planning of the 
Burghley type, and substituting the lamer-faire methods which 
were designed for more personal ends. Chatham certainly 
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planned an Empire ; and he was a transition figure between 
the Tudors’ State and Richard Cobden’s State that was to 
take its place. Chatham had a soul above entirely personal 
motives and rewards. The real go-as-you-please men were 
to grow from a collateral branch of the political-economy 
tree. 


THE NEW POWER-MACHINES 

Pitt the Younger represented this collateral branch of the 
new industry more intimately than his father could ever have 
done. The really great triumph of the new trading classes 
was the Industrial Revolution which began in the closing 
years of the eighteenth century. Its chief foundation was the 
power-driven machine, the subject of another chapter in this 
volume. The power-machine is probably the most enormous 
fact in history. In this chapter we are concerned with the 
legislative and political side of its influence. 

The machines made the fortunes of a still newer class. The 
new men of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and on till Robert Wal¬ 
pole’s period, had been international merchants rather than 
men of the manufacturing sort. The Industrial Revolution 
was the triumph of the men who made things ; whereas the 
older merchants had been middlemen, importers and exporters, 
of whom the members of the East India Company were the 
chief representatives. The great merchants had usually sat 
in the London counting-houses: the still newer industrial 
magnates were to be found in midland and north-country 
factories, and round the coal pits and iron beds which supplied 
them with raw material. 

Their fortunes were made with unexpected suddenness, and 
their size was often as unexpected as their rapidity. There 
was little time for the growth of those stable traditions which 
are the foundation of most enduring social habits. The 
unbalanced effect of sudden rises in social and economic 
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position is notorious in human experience ; it does not need 
elaborate historical evidence. So it is not surprising that 
there was a callous selfishness in the new industry. The 
story of the evils of the factories and the mines is one of the 
best known and the most ghastly in all history. Even a 
decent cultured man like Lord Melbourne, the Prime Minister, 
lived by the work of infants in his coal mines. Above ground, 
in factories, the years of the workers were often the time for 
childish play, but the facts were nearer the age of slave- 
drivers’ cruelty. 

The deep traditions of human nature are naturally sound ; 
for a long continuance of bad habits does not often permit of 
successful survival. The habits of social consideration and 
respect for one’s neighbours, the duty to society as a whole 
before the personal convenience of the individual, had been 
(in spite of many qualifications) the deep foundations of the 
medieval and the earlier modern age. It was such roots as 
these which were almost torn from the social ground by the 
new morality—or immorality—of the Industrial Revolution. 
It would be absurd to tliink that there was any abnormal 
proportion of evil-minded persons at the time of this economic 
change. It was the sudden arrival of the machine which gave 
men an opportunity which they had not possessed before. 
If the same machines had arrived suddenly in the Middle 
Ages there would have been plenty of men who would have 
used them as selfishly—for their own profit—as did their 
descendants in the eighteenth century. Just as the sudden 
invention of the motor-car and the motor-bicycle in the 
twentieth century has put it within the power of utterly reck¬ 
less and selfish persons to make themselves a common nuisance 
on the roads. The motorist, suddenly given the possibility 
of high speed, has exercised it with that same callous contempt 
for the public welfare which was characteristic of the new 
industrialists. The motor-cyclist is the social hooligan of 
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to-day, just as the factory sweater was the reckless social 
wrecker of a hundred years before. The chief fact that can 
be pleaded in defence of the “ road-hog ” is that he risks his 
own life as well as the lives of others. 

The older traditional law of social control had often been 
broken, as all laws are broken at times ; but it had not been 
merely a theory for professional economists or philosophers or 
theologians. It had been translated into precise rules. There 
were, for example, guild rules that a member should not keep a 
favourable bargain all to himself; he must share it with his 
fellows. The whole essence of the guild was to give every¬ 
one his fair chance. There were also, on the wider national 
scale, rules made by the Assize of Bread, which controlled the 
price of that vital article of food. There were the Statutes of 
Labourers to control the price of wages. The guild rules 
concerning the regulation of wages were codified and made a 
nadonal code by the great statute of Apprentices (or of 
Labourers), 5 Eliz. cap. 4, which controlled rates of wages 
and hours of work and the proportion of apprentices to paid 
workers. The usury laws, the peculiar product of the Church, 
controlled the great department of financial transaction. The 
mediaeval mind regarded the usurer (Le. the trader in credit) 
with horror. 

It was not because the average man had become desperately 
wicked that the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century employers 
disregarded the older rules which had formerly controlled 
commercial practices within the limits of decent profit. It 
was because they could not withstand the sudden temptation 
that the machine tools had put within their reach, against 
which the older regulations had not provided. There was 
another excuse for their actions. When the economic situa¬ 
tion had developed in such a way that it became possible for a 
small minority of men to do more or less as they pleased, and 
gain an abnormal fortune by so doing, then there atose a 
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school of professional men who professed to know a great 
deal about economics and trade and philosophy; and they 
jumbled up all this knowledge into a heap, and declared that 
they had discovered a new law of social conduct. 

THE NEW LAW OF FREE TRADE 

This new law was to the general eftect that if every man 
did what was for his own good, and, therefore, if all the 
members of a nation (or of the world for that matter) were 
each and all seeking their own good, then the total result would 
he more good and happiness in the world than there had ever 
been before. This extraordinary doctrine was worked out 
in many practical ways. For example (and this is the way 
which directly concerns this chapter) these new economic 
philosophers declared that if a man could buy any article from 
abroad and sell it in England at a cheaper price than any 
Englishman could make and sell it, then it was perfectly right 
to import it into the country; even if it killed the English 
trade. The sole test for these “ Free Traders ”, as they 
called themselves, was which producer could offer the cheapest 
goods. 

Then, again, these philosophers of laisser-faire or Free 
Trade or go-as-you-please (or, in short, sheer anarchy), said 
that if one man cared to work for longer hours than another 
man, he was to he at full liberty to drive the other weaker (or 
lazier) man out of his job. Likewise with the rate of wages; 
if one man would work for less than another, that was nobody’s 
business but his own, even if it meant starvation to all the 
men who could not survive at the lower rate. A few persons 
said this heartless rule of the survival of the fittest could 
scarcely be applied to children but it was a long time before 
a majority of the legislature would even pass any act to protect 
infants. 

Looking back on this period of avowed Laisser-faire and 
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Free Trade it seems impossible that any sane persons could 
have tolerated such ridiculous notions. It is so obvious now 
that the so-called philosophy of Adam Smith and his followers 
was little more than a creed for highwaymen and gangsters, 
translated into terms that would be sufficiently ponderous and 
pompous to impress a university lecture room or a representa¬ 
tive assembly. The strange fact is that these various audi¬ 
ences were indeed deluded. The economists persuaded a 
large part of the ruling class of England that they need not 
embarrass themselves by obsolete laws of social control; for 
(said the professors) it had now been proved that the only 
test of right or wrong in trading circles was whether it paid. 
If this were so, it followed that the soundest test of economic 
right or wrong was cheapness; and in case there should he 
any difficulty in deciding this problem of cheapness, there was 
one great final rule which would keep all traders on the strict 
path of duty: “ Buy in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest.” That, in brief, was the philosophy of Free Trade. 

This theory is so remote from the normal social code that 
one would consider possible among decent people, that some 
historical outline of its origin and growth has been necessary. 
It is, unhappily, a historical fact and not merely a false tradi¬ 
tion. The “ cheapest market ” theory has been a phase of 
social evolution. There are three men who can be pointed 
out as throwing a particularly illuminating light on the theories 
they believed or put into practice. These men were Adam 
Smith, Richard Arkwright and Robert Peel the Elder. 
Together, their mental and physical energies expressed (and 
indeed performed) quite a considerable part of the Industrial 
Revolution which was the material basis of the laisser-faire 
philosophy of economic and social life. 

Adam Smith was the man who supplied a great deal of the 
theory. He knew comparatively little about life, except in 
that rather distant discreet way in which the theorist makes 
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hasty notes as he watches the great drama from the safe view¬ 
point of the upper tiers of seats round the arena. One always 
feels that Adam Smith was very much the amateur in theoretical 
economics, and still more the unexperienced innocent when he 
reached the more active fields of political and business life. 
He was like a rather timid woman who prods at a wayside 
bundle with the end of her umbrella—hoping that nothing too 
alarming will come out of it. 

It was so typical of the laisser-faire age that it should begin 
with a theory instead of a fact. Of course there had been 
ceaseless acts of free-will individualism throughout history. 
By no means the worst half of human nature is made of it. 
But when closely examined it will be discovered that it is 
only at rare times that a whole society or nation makes this 
theory of liberty into a commanding part of its social law. 
Adam Smith lived at a moment when in practice the individual 
was being allowed to do more and more what he pleased. 
Without giving himself time to properly examine the facts. 
Smith began to erect a vast monument of theory which 
declared that the go-as-you-please social (or rather anti-social) 
habit was the wisest law for human beings. 

Wealth of Nations was published in 1766, which was a 
time when the Industrial Revolution had scarcely begun to 
transform British industry. So Free Trade philosophy was 
a theory before it was a predominant fact. Adam Smith had 
been a lecturer on literature, a professor of moral philosophy, 
which covered most academic theories ranging from the divine 
to the political. His most invigorating exposure to the strains 
and experiences of life was during a tour in western Europe 
which lasted under three years (17(54-6), during which he 
acted as tutor to the young Duke of Buccleuch and his younger 
brother. The unexperienced raw professor allowed one of 
his pupils to get murdered in Paris; and had to bring home 
the body—^which was not a very successful close to his most 
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distant journey. But in Paris he had talked a great deal—in 
a language he only partly understood—with the French 
philosophers and politicians—Quesnay, Helvetius, Necker, 
Turgot, and even with Voltaire himself—all of whom, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, were working up that revolt against 
the ancient French monarchy which in the next twenty-five 
years was to end in the French Revolution. 

One did not have to be a very rash or unreasonable man 
to object to the many harsh and stupid regulations by which 
the Bourbons and their officers and the old nobility were 
governing France. But it was quite another matter to suggest 
that because the Bourbons’ rules were stupid, therefore all 
rules were stupid and ought to be abolished. Now Adam 
Smith would have been horrified to hear himself described 
as an anarchist; and he was far from it. Nevertheless, the 
chief result of his teaching was to convince the ruling men of 
Britain during the next century and a half that the fewer laws 
there were the better for the people who lived under them. 

Adam Snoith, of course, was not nearly such a firm believer 
in laisser-faire as the men who used him for their own eco¬ 
nomic and political purposes. But he cannot be accpitted of 
the crime of inciting Englishmen to disregard the laws of 
economic and political control as much as possible. Fie was 
very guilty of persuading the English people that it is a virtue 
to do as one pleases, regardless of one’s neighbours. The 
Scottish professor would have resented the charge j yet, 
however philosophical his theory may have sounded in lec¬ 
ture rooms, in the open air of factory yards and wheat fields 
it became the practice of an unrestrained selfish following of 
one’s own convenience. He had taught his fellow men that 
the best wiy to do good to the world was to look after one’s 
own interests first. It was the philosophy of a man who knew 
very little of the world. It was, indeed, almost sheer rubbish; 
yet to such a conclusion the bad habit of abstract reasoning 
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(instead of precise examination of the facts) had led one of 
the most honest and most unselfish men in historical records. 
Perhaps it is harsh to blame Adam Smith for not foreseeing 
that his harmless fancies would be used by unscrupulous men 
as a defence for their very harmful practices. 

THE NEW MASTERS 

It is time to turn to these practical affairs. The world 
cannot be judged by theories. One of the most illuminating 
practisers of Free Trade or Laisser-faire was Richard Ark¬ 
wright, whose name is attached to the water-frame, one of 
the inventions by which the cotton trade was transformed. 
It is significant of the man that although he got the credit and 
the profit of this machine it was almost certainly invented by 
another man, Hayes or Highs. 

If it be a virtue to consider one’s own interests first, as 
Adam Smith in all innocence taught, then Arkwright was the 
most virtuous and wisest of industrial leaders. He manipu¬ 
lated the labour of other men in such a way that the manu¬ 
facturing process became a new fact in economic life. Before 
then there had certainly been close co-operation between the 
craftsmen of a trade. But under Arkwright’s rough hand all 
were driven into a mass in which the human individual almost 
disappeared. Arkwright’s mills became vast organisms which 
were ruthlessly used to pour out wealth for their owner, that 
“plain, almost gross, bag-cheeked, pot-bellied Lancashire 
man, with an air of painful reflection ”, as Carlyle has drawn 
him. He was the type-specimen of the men who turned the 
philosophy of laisser-faire into a method of making them¬ 
selves wealthy and their workers miserable. Arkwright said 
that the problems of taxation need not worry the English 
government; for he intended to become so rich that he would 
be able to pay ofl^ the National Debt out of his own banking 
account. However, he got no further than a knighthood in 
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this endeavour to make himself supreme. He died in 1792. 
He had been a terrific worker, of endless energy ,• an example 
of a man who has no restraint in his determination to win at 
all costs. He was the Industrial Revolution at its worst. He 
was one of the men who made Britain the wealthiest country 
in the world. 

There was another man of a finer type, who was Arkwright’s 
later contemporary and survivor. The elder Robert Peel, 
the first baronet, was a pleasanter kind of man than Arkwright. 
The Peels were of sound yeomen stock; Sir Robert Peel the 
Elder was one of the first of the new men to make more than 
a financial fortune by the Industrial Revolution. For he was 
more than a money-maker; he had social instincts of a com¬ 
paratively lofty kind ; one of his own family has told the 
story of how the younger Robert, his son, was dedicated to 
the service of his country from the day of the boy’s birth. 

On the other hand, his enthusiastic biographers admit that 
if Peel the Elder was one of the first to press Parliament to 
pass a factory act, it was his own cotton mills that needed this 
reform, for they were in a very disgraceful condition as regards 
the treatment of his working staff. At Radcliff Bridge little 
children worked on night shifts for nearly a year, without a 
chance of enjoying the daylight. When Peel was on the spot 
himself conditions were more tolerable ; but for years he 
allowed his fortune to be made by children working for 
fifteen hours a day. 

At last his conscience (or whatever compartment of his mind 
was affected) began to inconvenience him ; and he took the 
leading part in the passing of the first Factory Act in 1802. 
It was named the Health and Morals of Apprentices Act. 
More precisely, it was the morals of the employers that were 
involved ; there is even evidence that it was Peel himself who 
first invented the contracts by which employers could buy 
cheap apprentices in hulk from the Poor Law Workhouses. 
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However, giving Peel every credit he deserves, it was a rather 
trivial piece of legislation j it only covered the cases of appren¬ 
tices, and was almost ineffective in protecting those. Peel 
candidly admitted that he had found the conditions in his own 
factories very bad; and, not having time to put them right, 
he hoped the State inspectors would do the necessary work ! 

The substantial historical fact is that Sir Robert Peel the 
Elder made an enormous fortune by the new machine indus¬ 
try, during a period when (by the theoretical principles of 
Adam Smith) every man was allowed to do almost anything 
he pleased. Short of murdering his working staff, an em¬ 
ployer of labour could get as much work, for as low wages, 
as his “ hands ” were compelled to do and accept. 

It must not be imagined that the principle of laisser-faire, 
or complete economic liberty to do as one pleases in industrial 
affairs, was ever completely in control of the social sphere^ 
This first primitive Factory Act of 1802 is evidence that even 
before the Industrial Revolution had reached its highest 
power, there was already a reaction against its methods. The 
truth is that this outburst of social licence, the power and 
practice of doing as each thought most profitable (without 
being hampered by laws and customs of Parliament or guild 
or trade regulations) has been only a very temporary phase in 
history. It is the object of this chapter to tell how it gradu¬ 
ally dominated Britain during the last third of the eighteenth 
century and then reached its climax by the repeal of the Corn 
Law in 1846; wliich it was able to accomplish because it had 
triumphed in politics over the landlord class in 1832 by the 
passing of the great Reform Bill of that year. Then, after 
this crushing defeat of its opponents (who still possessed some, 
though rapidly fading belief in the older and more permanent 
principle of social etiquette and respect for one’s neighbours),, 
the Liberal principle of personal liberty to do as one thinks 
fit and as is most convenient held the dominant power for 
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another thirty or so years, when the arrival in power of the 
Tory Government of Benjamin Disraeli, in 1874, roay be 
taken as the definite turning of the Liberal tide of liberty and 
laisser-faire and Free Trade in the widest sense of that term. 
Although these dates are given as useful sign-posts it must be 
repeated that the victory of the Liberal anarchists was never 
complete ^ there was a more or less continual procession of 
factory acts, mines acts, chimney sweepers acts, truck acts, 
shop-hours acts, workmen’s compensation acts, small holdings 
acts, buildings acts, and so on; all of which were more or less 
clear repudiations of the principle that everyone could do what 
he liked with his own. 

PARLIAMENTARY ACTION 

But, on the other hand, the “ free trade ” party had their 
greater triumphs; and when they got control of the govern¬ 
ing machinery of the State they did not allow themselves to 
be hampered by their own rigid objection to parliamentary 
regulations ! During the years round about 1800, when they 
were nearly on the top of their political watershed, they suc¬ 
ceeded in abolishing by formal legislation several of the older 
social regulations which might be inconvenient to the Liberal 
employers on their march to fortune. Thus, in the year 1800 
a Combination Act was passed, which enacted that if the 
masters could do as they pleased, their workers could not. 
It had been announced, with apparent satisfaction, that: 
“ One of the first acts of the Imperial Parliament will be for 
the prevention of conspiracies among journeymen tradesmen 
to raise their wages. All benefit clubs and societies are to be 
immediately prohibited.” This legislation, strictly speaking, 
was itself a triumph for the principle of state control; for it 
meant that the masters of the industrial revolution when they 
seized control of the State at once began to use it for their 
own purposes. In the words of Mr. Ruegg, Q.C., a Victorian 
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lawyer, who has summed up the law as it was at the time of 
this Combination Act of 1800 : “ To speak of contracts be¬ 
tween master and workmen at this time is a misnomer, for 
there was no assent of will on the part of the workman, or 
any real power to negotiate as to the terras of his so-called 
contract ” (A Century of Law Reform, p. 246). 

About this time of the high-water shed of the Liberal doc¬ 
trine of “ liberty ” to do what one pleased, such laws as the 
Statute of Labourers, the Statute of Apprenticeship, and the 
Usury Laws were all formally abolished by Parliament. The 
last-named laws, which had from time immemorial attempted 
to restrain the moneylender from undue extortion in the hour 
of need, were entirely swept away in 1854, when the Free 
Trade victors were at the summit of their political power. 
On the other hand, the Combination Law of 1800 had been 
partly reversed by the Laws of 1824 and 182J. So the con¬ 
flict between State control and individual freedom swayed to 
and fro. Remembering that the conflict was always an un¬ 
certain quantity at any particular moment, it is now possible 
to consider in detail the repeal of the Corn Laws and the 
events which led up to and followed more or less directly 
from it. 

As in the previous part of this narrative, so also there were 
again three great individual names in this later development. 
There was John Bright, the leader of the Free Trade or Anti- 
Corn Law party; there was Benjamin Disraeli, who was not 
only a Protectionist in the matter of corn, but the direct oppo¬ 
site of Bright in almost every theory and practice of the life 
of man j and there was Sir Robert Peel, the Younger, who 
was the pliant political figure who stood in the centre of the 
public scene, and, although he was supposed to be the Prime 
Minister and the leader of his country, yet allowed himself to 
be tossed about in the political arena, from one party to the 
other; until, by a series of chances (which will now be retold), 
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Bright at last -won the battle. There were two other note¬ 
worthy men, one on each side, Lord George Bentinck in the 
Protectionist group, and Richard Cobden in the Free Trade 
group ; but they were (however important) really the agents 
of the chief principals mentioned above. 

The Reform Act of 1832 was the political, formal expression 
of the fact that Britain was no longer to be ruled by the Whig 
and Tory oligarchs of the eighteenth-century type. Although 
the statesmen who led the Reform Bill (Earl Grey, Lord John 
Russell, Lords Lansdowne, Carlisle, Holland, and so on) might 
have been part of the eighteenth century, yet they signed the 
doom of their class. The men who really won when the 
Reform Bill of 1832 became law were the same men who 
were making Britain the richest manufacturing and trading 
nation in the world. It was the triumph of the new industrid 
revolutionists. For the moment there was not much change 
in the type of men who got into the House of Commons ; and 
the Cabinet Ministers were mainly peers, or tlieir sons, for 
some time ahead. Yet they were only there on sufferance. 
Englishmen did not cease to be snobs when they became demo¬ 
crats ; they still loved a lord. They were not necessarily 
unwise; for the aristocrat was often the better and more 
trustworthy man when it came to guarding the public welfare. 
Besides, so many of the new men hoped to be lords them¬ 
selves. Even Pitt’s peers had not been bred in castles and 
had not won their spurs on the field of battle. 

The humbler democrats had hoped to get some advantage 
out of the Reform Act. They were, indeed, so hopeful, and 
so anxious, that they did a good deal of rioting and burning, 
which was the main factor which scared the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton and the Tories into giving way. For at heart the Duke 
was a democrat and refused to order out his troops to oppose 
a popular demand. However, when the Bill was passed the 
common people must have seen that the Duke was right, and 
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that a nation governed by plutocrats was no pleasanter than 
(or even as comfortable as) a land ruled by country squires 
and aristocratic oligarchs. 

THE CHARTISTS AND THE NEW POOR LAW 

So one of the first results of the Reform Act of 1832 was 
not democratic satisfaction, but a Chartist revolt; of the mild, 
argumentative kind which is as far as Englishmen often go 
towards rebellion. There is much sound sense in their general 
philosophy that if one cannot get what one wants by argu¬ 
ment, then it is not much use getting oneself killed in trying 
to snatch what is beyond the reach of the current collective 
reason. 

It is in this Chartist agitation that the roots of the Corn 
Law dispute and personalities can be traced. It was then that 
the humbler democrats began to say quite openly that they 
had been duped by the “ new rich ” in the matter of the 
parliamentary franchise ; and they were not far wrong in 
this want of enthusiasm for the new electoral list. It is true 
that, thanks to the efforts of the Tory Lord Ashley, the first 
serious Factory Act was passed in 1853, by which children 
between 9 and 13 years of age were not to work over nine 
hours a day in textile factories ,• and a still greater reform was 
made by the Factory Act of 1844. But against such gains— 
which it would seem might have been won as easily in an 
old-fashioned, unreformed parliament of squires (as, indeed, 
Parliament still was in the main)—there was the New Poor 
Law Act of 1834 ; which, if it helped to restore social health 
in the future, certainly treated the poor with callous harshness 
as its first effect. 

The Old Poor Law had recognized some kind of duty on 
the part of the State to relieve those who could not earn a 
living in the open market. The great Elizabethan code, 
collected in the statutory Poor Law of 1601, placed on the 
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overseers of the parish the obligation of offering maintenance 
for the incapable and work for the able-bodied. Undoubt¬ 
edly this social service was abused by both the employers and 
their men. But that was no reason why the ruthless, thought¬ 
less measure of 1834 should have been termed a “ reform ”, 
Disraeli and The Times agreed with William Cobbett that it 
was, on the contrary, a method of tyranny. Disraeli led the 
opposition to the Act; telling the House of Commons (Feb. 
8, 1841) that it had “ outraged the manners of the people. 
... No other term than that of imprisonment could be 
given to the confinement which the poor underwent in the 
union workhouses This Tory Democrat held that it was 
one of the fundamental duties of the State to treat the poor 
as human beings—not as criminals. No historian or econo¬ 
mist would declare that the Old Poor Law had been successful 
or a proper solution j but no decent person would deny that 
the New Poor Law was a heartless evasion of social obliga¬ 
tions. Looking back on this episode of the New Poor Law, 
it is hard to believe that such a clever bureaucrat as Edward 
Chadwick, who was an extremist State-planner with regard 
to drains and municipal regulations, could ever have imagined 
that the New Poor Law was a rational treatment of those who 
were unable to find a place in normal economic life. 

The New Poor Law has been discussed here because it is 
so typical an expression of the labser-faire Liberal mind which 
the Reformed Parliament thus expressed almost immediately 
it got into power. It refused to assist any bodily-fit members 
of society unless they submitted to what was practically penal 
treatment, as Disraeli declared it to be. The Elizabethan 
code had enacted that it was the duty of the State to provide 
tools and materials to set the poor to work. This was posi¬ 
tive, constructive effort. The New Poor Law had a negative 
intention to keep the pauper alive until he could be put into 
the normal market again; or perhaps it would be more accur- 
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ate to consider it a method of keeping the starving (and, 
therefore, dangerous) persons under control as long as neces¬ 
sary. There were, of course, a few theorists who believed 
that any State control W'as evil, however urgent the circum¬ 
stances ; but the pure theorists are very few ; and, like most 
fanatics, are of small importance in human affairs, except as 
general nuisances. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL 

By the year 1841 it was sufficiently obvious that the uncon¬ 
trolled Liberal philosophy was not producing a sound com¬ 
munity. The new Britain of the Industrial Revolution had 
certainly become very rich, but no one could maintain that it 
was a tolerable place for a great number of its poorer citizens ; 
and it was equally clear that unless something were done to 
“ reform ” these conditions, there would be general anarchy. 
Sir Robert Peel, the Younger, by inheriting his father’s for¬ 
tune, made in cotton mills, had become the wealthiest product 
of the Industrial Revolution and had also gained a command¬ 
ing position in its political life. He was a far greater triumph 
of the new men than even the Reform Act had been in 1832; 
and be it noted that Peel had already entered the House of 
Commons in 1809. The Reform Act of 1832 was, in fact, 
the registration of an already accomplished victory. 

It has not been sufficiently noted that one of the main 
characteristics of Sir Robert Peel was his terror lest there 
should be a revolt of the poor against the rich. In his case 
there was good reason for his nervousness, for his wealth was 
very great. He inherited over £40,000 a year as the eldest 
sonj and his five brothers received £250,000 each, and the 
three sisters £60,000 each; all which were much vaster for¬ 
tunes than they would seem in these later days. It is an 
inevitable deduction from the evidence of many facts in Peel’s 
life that he had always at the back of his mind—indeed, in 
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the front of it—the urgent tliought that unless the unem¬ 
ployed and the starving could be controlled by bribery or by 
force, then they might sack the houses of the rich, of whom 
he, Peel, was a very important example. One of his first 
great “ reforms ” was to establish the Metropolitan Police 
Force—the “ Bobbies ” or the “ Peelers ”, as they were 
called. Perhaps Peel himself did not completely realize that 
they were embodied in order to protect the immense Peel 
fortunes. This national insurance was certainly necessary. 

It is equally certain, from much other evidence, that it was 
dread of social revolt that made Peel carry through the revision 
of the Corn Laws. It was not because Peel was in any per¬ 
sonal way a peculiarly ambitious or avaricious man, although 
Greville thought otherwise. He was certainly not one of 
the men who built up a fortune regardless of the welfare of 
others. In the narrower sense, he was a man of education and 
taste. He had taken a double first at Oxford ; and he collected 
the “ right ” pictures. Why Peel was alarmed—even terri¬ 
fied—lest the social system bred by the Industrial Revolution 
should crash, was because he was sincerely unable to see 
any other possible system which would take its place with 
satisfaction to the nation. He had a very limited mind. 

With all his brilliant knowledge of details. Sir Robert Peel 
was a very short-sighted man. There has probably never 
been a Prime Minister in England who worked harder at the 
affairs of State (for he was in touch with all the departments) 
or who knew so much of the national business. Yet, with 
equal certainty, there was never a statesman of Britain who 
had so slight a knowledge of the fundamental problems on 
which the whole national destiny turned. As his rival, 
Disraeli, wrote {Lord George Bentinck, p. 220) : “ Sir Robert 
Peel had a great deficiency: he was without imagination . . . 
His judgment was faultless, providing he had not to deal 
with the future.” 
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At the root of this question of the Corn Law—whether 
corn should come into Britain without taxation at the custom 
house—there was the more important problem whether it was 
wise to allow the national lands to fall out of cultivation just 
because it was cheaper to grow crops in some other part of 
the world. Even deeper than this vital fact in social economy, 
there was the still more urgent question whether a state could 
safely allow its destiny to be governed by the wills and wishes 
of private traders, who could decide whether (for example) 
British farming should be allowed to live, or let die, if the 
merchants so decreed. It was, in short, the fundamental 
political and economic problem, whether the State should 
govern, or, on the contrary, allow everybody to do as he 
thought fit. 

This exceedingly important question was beyond the very 
limited intelligence of Sir Robert Peel, who was mainly re¬ 
sponsible for the decision by the settlement in 1846. But 
great decisions when made by small men are not really settle¬ 
ments at all. They are merely temporary evasions. Looking 
back from the present day, when one of the chief objects and 
one of the chief difficulties of the statesmen of 1934 is to 
restore agriculture to a healthy life, it is easy to see how 
utterly foolish Sir Robert Peel was in 1846. But all he could 
see in his own day was that the manufacturers of England 
were making huge fortunes, as his father had made the big¬ 
gest of them; and that no one could make as much money out 
of wheat growing. The world did not want foreign wheat; 
it was sensible enough to grow its own. But it did clamour 
for iron and steel and cotton and woollen goods. So, being 
a very short-sighted man. Peel clutched at the nearest object 
of gain within the national reach as a child instinctively clutches 
at the nearest twig, or would play with a deadly live wire if 
it saw it within reach. 

By the year 1841, when Sir Robert Peel formed his second 
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government, the national affairs were in a bad way. In the 
words of the Liberal historian, Molesworth, 

1841 was marked by a great increase of distress, factory short-time, 
and crime; of abstinence from intoxicating liquors and indulgence 
in the use of opium, of churcli-building, chapel-building, and 
establishment of new colonial bishoprics, causing Sidney Smith to 
say that there would not be a rock in the ocean without a bishop 
and an archdeacon. 

If these two ecclesiastical writers were not hopeful of solving 
the social problem by the multiplication of colonial bishops, 
there was another school of thought that professed to have a 
more effective remedy. At the moment when industry and 
agriculture were in bad confusion, and it might have seemed 
obvious that what was needed was a wise and guiding hand, 
the suggestion of the new school of economic thought was 
that what control there was over trade should be removed. 
It seems, as far as it is possible to discover logical thought in 
this new political economy, that the remedy for anarchy was 
to be more freedom; which was rather as if they had tried 
to cure a flood by letting loose more water. More precisely, 
Mr. John Bright announced that the almost complete cure for 
all ills was the repeal of the Corn Laws. 


JOHN BRIGHT AND RICHARD COBDEN 

John Bright is one of the most illuminating figures in the 
history of this struggle for free trade; both in the general 
sense of liberty for the traders and manufacturers to do what 
they pleased, and also in the particular sense of free trade in 
com. But to understand the position fully it is necessary to 
remember that the repeal of the Corn Law was only a part 
of the wholesale repeal of most restrictions in the industrial 
and agricultural economy of Britain. Bright was the type- 
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figure of the men who mistook rational control for tyranny, 
and thought that freedom from guidance was liberty. 

He was one of the new cotton spinners ; not an abnormally 
wealthy one, but yet a successful man. His father came of 
southern English stock that had been of the Quaker sect and 
in the woollen trade since the eighteenth century and earlier. 
One ancestor had been punished for his Quaker faith in 
Charles IFs time ; and John Bright took a somewhat morbid 
delight in remembering those earlier sufferings. When John 
was born in i8ii his father Jacob was already in fairly big 
business, and he soon grew still more prosperous. There 
was solid stuff in this family ; but it was of a very narrow sort, 
as one might expect. There were painful scenes in the house¬ 
hold when a younger member loitered too long after some 
philanthropic association’s meeting, and got involved in the 
dances that followed its more serious proceedings. It was 
a trivial matter to worry over; and it gives a hint that the 
Brights, with all their virtues, had not been brought up to take 
long views of life. A man who was apt to be alarmed by the 
doubtful morality of a polka might easily blunder when asked 
to settle the far more complex problems of political economy. 

Bright had the rather trivial and limited education one would 
expect in the circumstances; and, with “ some Latin and a 
little French ” but “ no mathematics and no science ”, he was 
working in his father’s mill soon after his fifteenth birthday. 
It was not one of the bad mills; its child workers were not 
whipped to induce them to labour, and their employer edu¬ 
cated them at his own expense. The Brights considered 
themselves on the democratic side ; Jacob the father thought 
that Joseph Hume, the famous Radical member of the House 
of Commons, was a real reformer* and he was apparently 
particularly pleased with Hume’s endeavour to economize in 
the pubUc expenditure. 

The Brights, though they probably did not realize it, were 
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inclined to judge too many things by this test of cheapness. 
They were in business to earn money; and a large part of 
their intense interest in politics—the family’s chief hobby-— 
was because they were so interested in the prosperity of the 
cotton trade. It was not an ambition that one should cen¬ 
sure ; and in theory, certainly, it was a far better way of 
spending their energies than hunting foxes or shooting game; 
which was the less intellectual sport of the squires and land¬ 
owning classes, for whom the Brights had cold contempt, 
whom they despised as a heavy burden on all truly earnest 
workers. It may be considered some evidence of John 
Bright’s virtuous determination to ignore all worldly pleasures 
that even a “ grand tour ” in the Mediterranean, in his twenties, 
did not turn his mind into other channels than the cotton- 
Quaker-democratic faith. 

He came back from the Mediterranean cruise in 1836; in 
the following year he met Richard Cobden; and one year 
later, 1838, the Anti-Corn Law Association was started in 
Manchester. Bright and Cobden did not found this society j 
though they joined it a few weeks afterwards. It is an inter¬ 
esting example of the historical principle that great men so 
rarely begin any new development in human affairs; they 
are only caught in a current which is already flowing. The 
greatest of men are always so much smaller than the whole of 
which they are part. The Corn Law agitation was a part of 
that greater Industrial Revolution which was the biggest mass 
movement of its time in England. It was a vast earth-slide, 
as it were, which was sweeping away many of the oldest 
landmarks of British life. Cobden and Bright, mainly because 
they were both very clever public speakers, came to be the 
chief figures in fhis campaign. They expressed the views 
and advanced the interests of their fellow manufacturers. 
There is little doubt that they were in general sincere in their 
belief that they were acting for the good of the whole nation. 
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It is the duty of the historians to relate what they did and 
what they wanted; thus giving the reader the evidence by 
which to judge whether they were justified in their actions 
or not. 

CHARTISTS V. FREE TRADERS 

Things could not be left to continue long as they were in 
1841. The new industrial system had already ceased to work 
efficiently—^it had never done so from the beginning. Making 
a few people wealthy, or even giving a vast number of people 
cheap goods, was not success as a whole. One could not say 
Britain was successful with its new system when there was a 
great wave of unemployment and starvation in England in 
1838. The Chartists had many wild persons in their com¬ 
pany, but no historian now says that they had not much 
justice and reason on their side—although only a few Tory 
members of Parliament would defend them at that dme in 
the House of Commons. 

The Chartist language was very threatening. Stephens, 
one of their leaders, announced at Newcastle-on-Tyne on 
Jan. I, 1838 that he “was a revolutionist by fire, he was a 
revolutionist by blood, to the knife, to the death A little 
later he said: 

You see yonder factory with its towering chimney; every brick 
in that factory is cemented with the blood of women and little 
children. ... If the rights of the poor are trampled under foot, 
then down with the throne, down with the aristocracy, down 
with the bishops, down with the clergy, burn the Church, down 
with all rank, all title, and all dignity. 

That, of course, was the speech of a mob orator (he was a 
Wesleyan minister, rather on the Tory side in politics) and 
not a statesman j but there was sufficient solid fact behind its 
rhetoric to give the classes threatened every reason for anxiety. 

This was the man who was one of the chief orators at a 
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meeting in Manchester on September ay, 1838, when the chair 
was taken by John Fielden, the member of Parliament for 
Oldham. Fielden was one of the wealthiest of the cotton 
lords j and, although like Peel of sound yeoman stock, he 
took a very different part in political life. He had opposed 
Peel’s currency policy of going back to gold in 1819 j and 
he was one of the most ardent supporters of State control by 
the way of factory legislation. He did not lose his traditional 
sense of balance when his yeoman father laid the foundations 
of a fortune in his cotton mills. He knew by the process of 
plain constructive common sense that the laisser-faire economy 
was leading to anarchy, and not to permanent wealth for the 
nation. He was not such a short-sighted mental wreck as to 
imagine that because he himself was rich all was therefore well 
with other people. He wanted an eight-hour day for the 
factory workers; but he could not persuade his political 
colleagues to consent to less than ten. 

It was this peculiarly sane person who considered it a wise 
thing to support the rhetorical Reverend Joseph Stephens; 
which he did in the following words of his speech as chair¬ 
man : “ If the Parliament was composed of poor men, they 
would not have passed the new Poor Law Amendment Act, 
but they would have first secured to the working class fair 
remunerative wages.” The Chartist movement, in short, was 
what would to-day be called a very class-war affair, though it 
expressed itself in vague terms of politics rather than 
economics. 

It is interesting to analyse Bright’s defence against this kind 
of criticism. It was a very clever one ; for he flung to the 
passing wolves a great deal that he hoped would make them 
stop in their pursuit, while they devoured what was thrown to 
them. For example, the Throne, the Church, the Aristoc¬ 
racy, “ all title and all dignity,” such social sets and “ super¬ 
stitions ” were of no value to Bright; the wolves could devour 
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the lot, and the Rochdale cotton-mills would get on all the 
better without this burden of “ privileged ” classes being 
added to their rents and taxes roil. If there were no Crown 
or lords or bishops, there would be all the more for Quaker 
Bright, who disliked all such feudal survivals. The whole 
gist of the new industrial philosophy was that material wealth 
was a precious discovery that rendered any vestiges of the 
mediteval system merely ridiculous survivals, which sensible 
people would sweep away as soon as possible. 

Faced by a mob of angry people who were near starvation, 
the cotton masters had to find some manner of defending 
themselves from rioters. It must be remembered that the 
Anti-Corn Law League was founded at a time when the manu¬ 
facturers could not find employment for their “ hands ”, and 
these workers, in turn, could not find food. “ The winter of 
1837-8 had been one of great and undue severity ”, wrote 
Molesworth. The Industrial Revolution had erected a jerry- 
built house for its wealth. The manufacturers had periods 
of great prosperity, but the intervening dull periods required 
careful management, lest the mills might be burned by the 
same desperate classes that had smashed machinery a few years 
before. 

The Liberal mill owners were shrewd business men ; and 
they thought of a very clever scheme. If they could only 
persuade their factory workers that they were not starving 
because their wages were low, but merely because the price of 
their bread was too dear, then the clamouring mobs might 
cease to rage round the factory doors ; and would stream off, 
instead, to batter down the gates of the manor houses wherein 
lived the rural Tory squires. It is possible that this clever 
•scheme was not based on as deep reasoning as one might 
imagine ; there was obviously not much hard thinking behind 
the Free Trade case, seeing that most of it was in direct 
defiance of the facts. The attempt to divert the attack on 
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their mills, by pointing out their Tory rivals’ com barns and 
rent rolls, may have been nothing more profound than a very 
primitive instinct to slip on one side and allow the spear or 
bullet or brickbat to hit somebody else. But whether a care¬ 
fully thought-out plan or merely a childlike method of evading 
attack, the Corn Law reformers succeeded in their object of 
avoiding their danger for several generations longer, as the 
after events will prove. 

In the words of the Political History of England (Low and 
Sanders, p. 23), writing of the opening of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, under the date 1840: 

The labour-saving machinery enriched manufacturers but tem¬ 
porarily deprived many thousands of work-people of employment. 

. . . The English working class has seldom been in a more 
deplorable condition than it was during the years that were really 
those of great industrial and material progress. . . . Over 
1,100,000 persons in a population of some 15,000,000, were in 
receipt of public relief; and the new poor law, designed to confine 
pauperism in die workhouse, was angrily resented. 

At this point in the narrative it is necessary to examine 
the parliamentary position. The politicians who had forced 
through the Reform Act had shot their first bolt of enthusi¬ 
astic legislation, and Sir Robert Peel, when he took office 
in September 1841, found a rather exhausted party of Whigs 
and Liberals as his opposition in the Houses of Parliament. 
He had only defeated Melbourne’s previous Government by 
one vote in May 1841, but an appeal to the country gave the 
Tories a majority of over seventy, and Melbourne resigned. 
The statesmen of that day were not profound students of 
the modern science of sociology, and' political economy was 
mainly in the hands of a few sentimentalists who said that 
politicians must not interfere with the laws of supply and 
demand. So the method of raising a revenue was the 
chief political problem that seemed to be left for Peel’s con- 
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siderationj and he began that considerable series of tariff 
revisions during the next few years, all leading up to the 
Corn Law revision in 1846. 

Peel certainly took one bold further step. Himself one 
of the richest men in England, he proposed to revive the 
income tax, which was then considered an emergency measure, 
only to be used in time of war or other extremity. It seemed 
an attack on his own plutocratic class; and there is this to 
be said for Peel, that he does not appear to have been con¬ 
sciously selfish in either a personal or a class manner; his 
dread of revolution was subconscious, as it were; and trans¬ 
lated itself into the more impersonal dread of a national 
disaster. In any case, he apparently considered that this 
sacrifice concerning the income tax was well worth the cost; 
for he had got it into his head that the political economists 
were right when they preached the happy-go-lucky law of 
free-exchange; and he estimated that he could take off tariffs 
if he raised a revenue by an income tax instead. It is not 
surprising that Peel was naturally inclined to the economic 
doctrine of laisser-faire, for, as already noted, he was almost 
the chief living representative of men who had made them¬ 
selves fortunes under this convenient system. 

It is not at all obvious that the lowering or sweeping 
away of the customs on imports and exports—which was the 
most marked feature of the finance of the Peel government 
during the years 1842-1846—^was of any direct advantage to 
Peel’s own class. We have seen that his imposition of an 
income tax was clearly against their immediate gain. How¬ 
ever, Peel was right when he argued that in the case of the 
income tax it was wise to give up a part of their wealth in 
the hope of saving the remainder. Probably he did not see 
clearly what would be the result; but the financial situation 
was critical, and something drastic had to be done at once. 
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THE ATTACK ON THE CORN LAW 

When Peel made his first great financial speech on Febru¬ 
ary 9, 1842, the excitement was so intense that it was difficult 
for even the members themselves to enter the House of 
Commons. Peel began by asldiig for moderation and re¬ 
fusing to hold out much hope that anything he could say or 
do would drag the nation out of its economic crisis. He 
already knew that the main attack upon him was to come 
from the Corn Law reformers ; and, after a long argument, 
he ended by refusing to advise Parliament to abolish the 
Corn Laws entirely although he agreed to reduce the duty 
charged on corn under the sliding scale: 

When corn is at 59^. and under 60s. the duty at present is 
27s. 6d. When com is between these prices the duty I propose 
is 13^. When the price of corn is at 5or. the existing duty is 
3<5j. 8i/., increasing as the price falls j instead of which I propose 
when corn is at 5 or. that the duty shall only be 2cw., and that 
that duty shall in no case be exceeded. 

Those words, in summary, from Peel’s speech are sufficient 
to give the main effect 3 and he ended by stating the case 
as a general principle : 

My belief, and the belief of my colleagues, is that it is important 
for this country, that it is of the highest importance to the welfare 
of all classes in this country, that you should take care that the 
main sources of our supply of com should be derived from domestic 
agriculture. . . . While, therefore, I am opposed to a system of 
protection on the ground merely of defending the interests of a 
particular dass, I, on the other hand, would certainly not be a 
party to any measure the effect of which would be to make this 
country permanently dependent upon foreign countries for any 
very considerable portion of its supply of corn. 

The debate that followed was interesting as much for its 
psychology as its economics. Cobden very wisely refused 
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to enter into the merits of the case itself for the moment; 
he merely desired to state that he was not surprised at Peel’s 
attitude; “ it was not to be expected that the nation could 
get grapes from thorns or figs from thistles.” He continued: 

The present proposal of her Majesty’s Government he ventured 
to denounce as an insult to the sufferings of a people whose patience 
had been extolled by the right hon. Baronet [Peel], but whose 
patience deserved a very different treatment from that which it 
was now proposed by the landed aristocracy and the Cabinet, 
which was their instrument, to confer upon them. This policy 
toward the people of England he very much feared would end 
in the utter destruction of every interest in the country. 

These few words from Cobden are of more significance 
than might seem on the surface. The more closely the Free 
Trade speeches (particularly of Blight and Cobden) are 
analysed, the more evident it becomes that a very large part 
of them was that mixture of shallow economics and self- 
righteous conceit which was the main gist of the above- 
quoted words. A very substantial portion of the Anti-Corn 
Law Leaguers’ case was that they only were the pure-souled 
friends of the people, and that the case for the Corn Law 
was nothing but a scandalous attempt by the landed gentry 
and the wealthy peers to starve the people in order to get 
higher rents. However much or little there may have been 
in that statement (and there is no doubt that the landlords 
and the farmers were not forgetful of their own interests), 
the student of history, who cannot hear Bright’s beautiful 
voice or listen to Cobden’s persuasive oratorical technique, 
will see that this abuse or cleverness is not economic argu¬ 
ment ; and that the Corn Law and Free Trade must be 
discussed as a problem of economic facts—and not by 
rhetorical pleading. 

When the debate was continued on February 14, Lord 
John Russell could produce nothing more vital in opposition 
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to Peel’s proposal (of a revised sliding scale duty on corn) 
than a counter-proposal of a fixed duty of 8 j. a quarter- 
which can scarcely be taken more seriously than a politician 
out of office trying to upset his opponent without doing 
anything serious himself. Indeed, he began by assuming 
that on mpin principles he agreed with the Conservative 
government: 

I suppose it will be agreed, in the first place, that with respect 
to corn, as with respect to everything else, the general principle 
is that of not legislating at all on the subject. . . . The general 
principle as to all commodities is that the producer or the seller 
endeavours to produce or to bring to market that article and in 
that shape which will be most likely to find a ready and immediate 
purchaser. The general principle with regard to the purchaser 
is that he will go where he expects to get the goods he wants 
the best in quality and the cheapest in price. Therefore, speaking 
generally, legislation has no natural place in these matters. The 
community themselves are far better judges on such subjects than 
the wisest senate that ever deliberated upon them. The com¬ 
munity themselves, in regard to the several commodities, choose 
those articles of which they stand in need, and also the place to 
which they will go in order to purchase them; and those who 
are looking to get a profit from the production of such articles 
can choose themselves the particular goods which they will pro¬ 
duce, and to which market they shall take them. That, sir, is a 
principle which is generally understood in the present day. 

Lord John Russell in these words stated the general prin¬ 
ciples of laisser-faire^ which in the matter of industry and 
exchange is known as Free Trade. It is the theory that the 
State should not interfere with the right of the individual 
citizen to follow his private advantage in the way he con¬ 
siders best. As Russell immediately admitted, this general 
principle “ like many other great and generally understood 
principles, is one which is most exceedingly violated in 
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practice It was, indeed, true that the principle was often 
violated. But that was not the way to put the admission; 
for the real truth was that the exact contrary was the general 
principle of human civilization; namely, instead of giving 
every man the right to do what he pleased in matters of 
commerce and industry, it has been the common practice of 
nations and communities to impose all kinds of controlling 
laws and customs and regulations by which the citizens are 
compelled to obey the general wishes and subject their per¬ 
sonal interests to the public welfare. The general principle 
of human civilization is not to do as the individual pleases, 
but, on the contrary, to submit to the general control of the 
national laws and customs. 

The laisser~faire or Free Trade principles, which reached 
their climax in Peel’s day, were only a temporary wandering 
from the main road of social law. 

With the assistance of a long and detailed argument by 
Mr. Gladstone against Free Trade in corn in general, and 
particularly in favour of a sliding scale as against the fixed 
duty which Russell demanded. Peel got a majority against 
the Anti-Corn Law League of 349 votes to 226. It must 
not be imagined that all the members of the minority were 
in favour of the complete abolition of the Corn Lawj for 
it was mainly a partisan vote of the Whigs (pretending to 
ask for a fixed duty) against the Tories (pretending to defend 
their sliding scale). But, as Lord Palmerston had announced 
(and Mr. Gladstone quoted it with an unexpected sense of 
humour) “ a sliding scale was a very slippery thing So 
it was to prove; and Gladstone pointed out that a fixed 
duty was a more slippery slope still, because if prices rose 
to an impossible height the legislature would have no option 
but to sweep the “ fixed ” obstruction away altogether. 
Nevertheless, the Anti-Corn Law League had made a con¬ 
siderable step forward to its coining victory. It is necessary, 
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since it was now the main spear-head of the Free Trade 
attack, to consider what exactly this League was. 

THE ANTI-CORN LAW LEAGUE 

As already stated it was founded in Manchester in Sep¬ 
tember 1838 ; and within a few weeks was joined by Cobden 
and Bright, who quickly became its leaders. They had, 
indeed, found their spiritual home. Cobden saw that here 
was an instrument of political agitation by which the factory 
owners might be able to ward off the clamouring mob who 
were walldng the streets demanding bread and work. A 
starving man may be a dangerous man ; and if the manu¬ 
facturers could offer their workers cheap bread it would go 
a long way to quieten the discontent. It is surely fair to 
assume that the cotton lords were not so dull-witted that 
(beyond cheap bread) they overlooked the further advantage 
of ruining the agricultural lords ; who would then have to 
discharge their labourers, who would then, in turn, be driven 
into the towns to find work; thus reducing the price of labour 
by their urgent competition for work as against the town 
workers who were already there. A glut of labourers, as 
of anything else, would naturally reduce the price of their 
goods—r.e. their labour. 

The Anti-Corn Law League had therefore no difficulty in 
getting the important Manchester Chamber of Commerce to 
come in on the Free Trade side; and it was quickly seen 
that the League would not lack money. The Chartists were 
a party of poor men, with rare exceptions. The Anti-Corn 
Law League was a group of wealthy traders. This fact was 
recognized from the first; it is not a later suggestion of 
partisan writers. One of the first great meetings was at 
Rochdale, where John Bright (who was a local cotton mag¬ 
nate) moved the following resolution : 

That the Corn Laws have had the effect of crippling the com- 
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merce and the manufactures of the country, have raised up rival 
manufactures in foreign countries, have been most injurious and 
oppressive in tlieir operation with the great bulk of our population, 
and the working classes have been grievously injured by this 
monopoly of the landed proprietors. 

It will scarcely be necessary to quote any further Free 
Trade resolutions, for this is so typical of them all. First 
and foremost, the interests of the merchants and manufacturers 
are mentioned; in the middle we find the reference to the 
working classes ; and then the chief object of abuse, “ this 
monopoly of the landed proprietors The working classes 
were present in force in this meeting, and promptly moved 
an amendment which said that “ this meeting is of the opinion 
that the present Corn Law agitation is made up for the purpose 
of diverting the minds of the people from the only remedy 
of all political grievances ” : and they carried their amend¬ 
ment, with groans for the Manchester Chamber of Commerce ! 
The artisans had discovered their masters’ self-seeking objects 
from the first; so the Anti-Corn Law League had to rely 
on the plutocrats winning their victory by weight of money; 
and this to an extent that the school text-books have not 
sufficiently recorded. Spencer Walpole {History of England^ 
vol. IV, p. 66 ) has given the expenditure of the League: 
up to the autumn of 1841 it had spent p(jio,ooo; in the next 
year ^^90,000; during 1843 it collected ^(jjOjCXio ; in 1844 
£100,000; in 1845, £2‘)0,ooo ; all which were vast sums 
for those days, when political agitation had not been much 
more titan a pastime for wealthy aristocrats, who had either 
to keep a parliamentary seat or a racing stable if they had 
social ambitions. The “ new rich ” put their money into 
more serious business. It is an interesting fact that the 
agitation against the Corn Law was one of their first political 
investments. Those hard-headed business men, who fought 
against factory bills (and endeavoured to evade them when 
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they became statutes), were so enthusiastic in their endeavours 
to give their wage-earners cheap bread that they poured out 
money to accomplish this philanthropic end. 

peel’s earlier tariff changes 

To go back to the sequence of historical events. Although 
Peel still maintained some protection for corn in 1842, there 
were important financial changes in that year. He made 
vast clearances in the tariff lists, and continued Huskisson’s 
reorganization of the custom duties at the ports • and this 
action has received great attention in the history books, 
especially when written by ardent Free Traders. But Peel’s 
changes in the tariff list were not so momentous as they have 
been often considered. He certainly reduced the tariffs in 
1842 in the case of 750 articles ; and this, at the first glance, 
seems an extensive change in a total list of 1,200 duties. 
But when it is understood that the total sum to be lost at 
the customs houses was estimated at only ;£i,2oo,ooo a year, 
the whole operation cannot have had a very startling effect 
on the course of British trade. As in the case of Gladstone’s 
budgets later, a great deal of the changes which have been 
represented as momentous events in British economic history 
were not much more than rather commonsense reforms in the 
departmental technique at the Treasury. It is impossible to 
believe that the sura of ;i{^r,2oo,ooo was a substantial defence 
against foreign competition. 

The material fact is that most of Peel’s tariff reforms 
during the years 1842-5 had little or nothing to do with 
the problem of Protection or Free Trade. For example, he 
took off many taxes on materials which Britain did not 
produce, such as coffee and currants. Such taxes had been 
for revenue purposes only. "When (now or a little later) 
he lowered the tariffs on cattle and pigs and bacon and on 
butter and cheese it was a different matter ; and it showed 
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that Peel was quite prepared to sacrifice the agricultural 
interests. It is a hint that perhaps he had a hope that 
by reducing the price of food, two results might follow; 
first, the manufacturing classes would get cheaper labour and 
more “ hands ” from the deserted fields; secondly, the 
danger of riot from starving mobs would be lessened. 

It is almost certain that the latter possible result had much 
influence on Peel’s essentially timid mind. In a letter to 
Arbuthnot he had written of the “choice of hundreds dying 
of hunger; or of a frightful outbreak and attack on property 
But it is necessary to guard against assuming that the Free 
Traders had very clear intentions of any kind. Their plans 
were based on rather primitive instincts. To assume that 
the people of England would be more contented if they 
could get their food and general necessities as cheaply as 
possible was very likely the high-water mark of the intellects 
possessed by Peel and Bright ; it was, indeed, a sound instinct 
and plain common sense—and common sense is the greatest 
wisdom of the human mind. 

Another point to note is that some of Peel’s tariff reductions 
applied to half-raw materials which were needed for working 
up in British factories ; and the factory owners were naturally 
delighted at the prospect of buying these cheaper. But 
beyond all such details, the problem of protection, strictly 
speaking, scarcely arose in Britain at that time; for it had 
such a long start of all other countries, in both machines 
and facilities for distribution, that the markets of the world 
were completely at its mercy and tariff' defences were a mere 
triviality in the case. If, by chance, the reduction of duties 
let in some forms of foreign goods, there was (apart from 
times of temporary depression, as in 1842 and the adjacent 
years) so wide a world market at our national disposal that 
something else would soon take the place of the displaced 
article. At the period when the tariffs were lowered or 
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abolished by Peel (and Gladstone later), Great Britain was 
much in the position of a man who could safely reduce by 
one half his steel-plate armour against a pea-shooter. Britain 
at that moment was practically impenetrable by foreign in¬ 
dustrial attack. There were, of course, periods of very bad 
trade; but that did not arise from foreign competition in 
many cases, but rather from the overproduction in the 
English market owing to the sudden introduction of machinery 
and its resulting overbalancing of the labour supply. As at 
the present day, the unemployed man could not be a consumer, 
and the markets were therefore emptied of their customers. 
So many periods of scarcity are the result of producing too 
much ! 

Peehs tariff reforms—^with some very important exceptions 
—were matters on which most sensible persons would have 
agreed. The opposition was mainly the noisy squabbling 
of conventional political party-warfare. But his reintroduc¬ 
tion of the income tax is worth careful study. This obvious 
way of making the “ new rich ” traders pay their share of 
the national expenditure was fiercely opposed by the Whigs 
and Radicals and Free Traders, who kept on repeating their 
persistent chant that they were the friends of the poor and 
the opponents of wealthy monopolists. Richard Cobden 
seemed particularly determined that he and his trading friends 
should not have their profits taxed in this way. In his 
speech on April i8, 1842, he had almost jeered at Peel because 
of his proposal to reform the tariff duties in the manner 
just mentioned above; for he was shrewd enough to realize 
that this was only a trivial departmental reorganization at the 
Treasury which would not substantially affect the traders one 
way or another, except by doing away with some petty annoy¬ 
ance at the ports. But Cobden then went on to say that: " he 
opposed an income tax because he believed the country was 
paying taxes to classes and to individuals, which, if repealed, 
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he had the highest authority for stating there would he an 
abundant revenue accruing to the State. He would say, 
then, abolish monopolies first.” Thus he got in his usual 
thrust at the landlords. 

In short, Cohden and his Anti-Corn Law League were 
determined to oppose all financial changes which would 
delay the day when taxation should be removed from 
imported foreign food supplies. As Cobden said in this 
speech against the income tax : “ He found no reduction in 
this tariff upon articles of general consumption—no reduction 
upon tea, sugar or butter.” He had already told Peel that 
corn and sugar were the “ two commodities which were 
essential to the trade of this country. . . . There was now 
sugar in this country, from the Brazils and Cuba, lying in 
bond, which might be had for half the price which was 
obtained for the article imported from our own colonies 
In other words, Cobden cared nothing for the welfare of 
our colonies if he could get the price of sugar lowered to 
its cheapest rate; even though that cheapest rate could only 
be procured out of slave labour. 

It is a historical fact (not partisan prejudice) that the 
Liberal Free Traders were exceedingly regardless of the 
suffering of others, so long as they themselves could get 
cheap supplies of raw material and labour. It was because 
a few of the more thoughtful and humane Liberals were 
ashamed of using sugar that owed its cheapness to slave 
labour that the Melbourne Ministry had been ejected in 
1841. The Conservatives said it was not wise to ruin the 
sugar trade of India and the British West Indian colonies 
by admitting unfair competition from Cuban slave owners. 
Macaulay had the calm insolence to ask: “Is it intended to 
set up a law of morality that we ought not to take slave- 
grown produce. . . . We are here charged in the first 
instance with the happiness of our own people.” It was 
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perhaps true ; yet only a materialist Liberal would have put 
it in such a crude way. Of course Macaulay told the Tories 
that they were merely trying to protect their friends, the 
West Indian planters. There is so much that is sordid in 
political intrigue that this again may be true. 

It is interesting to follow tliis story of sugar. Cobden 
had been callously regardless whether cheap sugar from Brazil 
ruined the planters of India ; and when the Tories (including 
Peel, to his great honour) pleaded for the Indian traders, 
there was revealed (by chance, as it were) a pitiable result 
of the reckless application of Free Trade. Peel told the 
House of Commons that Dacca had once been a prosperous 
cityj the centre of an industry which produced beautifiil 
fabrics that clothed its people and exported to England its 
surplus muslins and cottons. But India was then a con¬ 
quered country, ruled by a British parliament that considered 
its own people first, as Macaulay wished. The result, in 
the words of Hogg in a debate in the House of Commons 
in 1845, was that the cheaper machine-made goods of Lan¬ 
cashire swept the Indian producers nqt only from the British 
but from their own home market as well. Be it noted that 
it was not even fair Free Trade ; for, as Hogg said : “ while 
the manufactures of England were admitted into India at a 
duty of 3^ per cent., the duties in this country upon articles 
the produce of India varied from 10 to 30 per cent.” Baillie, 
another member of the House of Commons, speaking in 
1846 said : “ The most ruthless conqueror of India has not 
inflicted greater misery or caused a greater destruction of 
human life than we have done by the introduction of our 
cotton manufactures into their country.” It will be observed 
that in order that Lancashire cotton lords should flourish 
others had to pay a very heavy price. That is the law of 
the “ cheapest market ”. 
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THE ANTI-CORN LAW LEAGUE GATHERS STRENGTH 

The Anti-Corn Law League may perhaps claim that some 
of the price was paid out of its own pocket. Molesworth’s 
History of England^ which was particularly recommended by 
Bright, is most candid in its revelation of the money that 
was spent in Free Trade propaganda. He quotes, with 
evident pride. The Times of November i8, 1843. This 
newspaper had hitherto opposed the free-corn agitation, but 
now it admitted: “ The League is a great fact. ... It 
demonstrates die hardy strength of purpose, the indomitable 
will, by which Englishmen working together for a great 
object are armed and animated.” That is a statement which 
on the first glance suggests the highest spiritual endeavour • 
but this pleasant impression is a little tarnished when the 
article continues: 

It is a great fact that at one meeting at Manchester more dian 
forty manufacturers should subscribe on the spot at least looL, 
some 300/., some 400/., some 500/. for the advancement of a 
measure which, right or wrong, just or unjust, expedient or in¬ 
jurious, they at least believe it their duty or their interest, or both, 
to advance in every possible way. ... A new power has arisen 
in the State. 

Whether forty manufacturers, even with the heaviest 
purses, constituted a great national movement the judicial 
historian will doubt; particularly when, according to The 
Times^ the cause on which their wealth was expended might 
be “ wrong . . . unjust . . . injurious Bright himself 
confirmed the figures in a speech of February 19, 1845 • 

In the year 1839 we first asked for subscriptions, and 5,000/. 
was given. In 1840 we asked for more, and between 7,000/ and 
8,000/ was subscribed. In 1841 we held the great conference at 
Manchester, at which upwards of 700 ministers of religion attended. 
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In 1842 we had our great bazaar in Manchester, from which 10,000/. 
was realized. In 1843 we asked for 50,000/., and got it. In 1844 
we called for 100,000/. . . . our friends in Lancashire, Cheshire 
and Yorkshire have invested a sum of not less than 250,000/. in 
the purchase of county [parliamentary] qualifications. 

Besides all this, they would have their great bazaar in May. 
That bazaar brought in 20,000/. in admissions and sales, and 
5000/. in gifts. 

Thus money indeed poured forth generously on behalf of 
the cause which the cotton merchants of Manchester declared 
to be the cause of the poor: and it is only in very recent 
years that there has been any wide suspicion whether these 
wealthy merchants were as self-sacrificing or as wise as they 
thought they were. 

Although Bright and Cobden and their friends would have 
liked to postpone all other political discussions until the Corn 
Law had been abolished, yet other subjects insisted on atten¬ 
tion. If the Free Trade party was endeavouring to abolish 
all restrictions on its trading activities, there was an opposing 
school of political thought that was determined to return to 
the older system of social control, which had been the more 
normal method of human (and even animal) society long 
before the Industrial Revolution at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and even more markedly before the Renaissance and 
Reformation in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

THE TORY RETALIATION 

Bright and Cobden’s opposites in the political field were 
Lord Ashley (afterwards the 7th Earl of Shaftesbury) and 
Benjamin Disraeli, later to become the Earl of Beaconsfield. 
They represented almost every human law and ambition 
which their opponents spent their lives in uprooting from 
social life. If there is one principle in history of greater 
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importance than any other it is that the growth of civilization 
has been the gradual triumph of social laws over the anarchy 
of irrational chaos. A civilized state is more cultured and 
more polished than a savage tribe because it has found ways 
by which its individual citizens can unite in common en¬ 
deavour, instead of disuniting in continual competition. 
There is a very valuable and essential place for healthy com¬ 
petition between the individual units of a society. The 
higher civilizations have succeeded in making that competition 
as orderly as possible j always replacing it, when possible, 
by a rational code of law, instead of leaving the struggle 
for existence to the chance of uncontrolled, subconscious 
forces. 

The position will be clearer if the case under discussion 
is considered in the light of realist facts. Ashley said it was 
inhuman and unsocial to allow each individual factory owner 
to decide what were the proper rules which should control 
the hours and wages and conditions of the workers in his 
factory. It is now obvious to almost every intelligent person 
that the State as a whole has the right and the duty to decide 
(by Factory Acts and other legislation of a like kind) the 
general terms of industrial life. It was not a matter that 
could be settled by abstract theory; for the practice of every 
day made it so obvious that the weaker units could not, in 
fact, protect themselves from sinking below a necessary stan¬ 
dard of life. If a street would not or could not maintain 
its sanitation at a level that guarded against typhoid fever, 
the rest of the town had to protect itself (as well as the in¬ 
sanitary inhabitants) from infection. So likewise with the 
factories ; if they did not maintain a proper standard, the 
State had to protect itself by the necessary legislative regula¬ 
tions. As we shall see, the factory system was interlocked 
with the Corn Law debates. 
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THE FREE TRADE CASE 

It is now clear, looking back, that the new Liberal laisser- 
faire political party, even if Peel had not arrived on the 
scene, would sooner or later-have made the attempt to 
abolish any laws which controlled the import and export of 
wheat and other cereals; for they were part of that 
machinery of social regulation which the “ new rich ” found 
hampering in their careers. They demanded an unrestricted 
right to manage their business exactly as they found most 
convenient for their chief end in life—^which was to make 
large profits. There is little doubt that there were many 
Libeials who sincerely believed that this method of complete 
freedom from social control was the best way of attaining 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number. In view of 
the results of their economic system (which they succeeded 
in making the general practice of Britain during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century and the greater part of the 
nineteenth century), one is compelled to think that only very 
careless thinking could have mistaken their own individual 
profits for the general happiness of the nation. 

It is clear that Bright and Cobden and their fellow manu¬ 
facturers had made up their minds that cheap corn would 
be a great advantage to them as employers of labour. It 
was not only that a starving population would cease to 
threaten riot and pillage and that this same mob might be 
ready to accept lower wages if their cost of living went down 
with the price of corn. There was another deeper and subtler 
argument for the importation of foreign wheat. The British 
manufacturers hoped that if we would consent to buy corn 
from the less industrially developed nations, such as Russia, 
America and central Europe then were, then those agricul¬ 
tural states would go on growing corn and would not start 
factories of their own, which would compete with the goods 
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wliich the Free Trade manufacturers made in Britain. This 
was practically the same as the much earlier theory of colonial 
trading, which maintained that the mother country should 
supply all the manufactured goods and the colonial children 
should produce the raw materials. 

But too much time can be wasted in searching for rational 
economic reasons why the Liberal laisser-faire school wanted 
to abolish the Corn Laws, while the Tory partisans desired 
to maintain protective legislation. A great deal of the bitter¬ 
ness of the struggle was a very crude, rather barbaric, hatred 
between the older landed-classes of the country and the newer 
industrial men who ruled the towns. Each class had an 
instinctive dread of the other, feeling, without any very clear 
reasoning, that one would sooner or later ruin the other. 
Bright, in particular, was afflicted by a very evident inferiority- 
complex when he was faced by anyone who had any resem¬ 
blance to an aristocrat. Hence his defiant assertion that he, 
Bright, was the defender of the common people, while the 
Tory squires were tjurants. That was Bright’s psychological 
subconscious defence of himself and his own pride against 
his rivals. This conscious class-hatred accounts for a good 
deal of the Free Trade position. 

THE POTATO FAMINE 

Although there were many reasons, rational and irrational, 
why the Free Traders would have abolished the Corn 
Laws immediately they got political power, it was the 
bad trade of the early forties, and particularly the potato 
famine of i845-<S, which brought on an immediate crisis 
in Parliament. Creevey tells a story that Peel anxiously 
studied the weather reports in 1845, hoping for the bad 
harvests which would give him the excuse to abolish the 
Corn duties which (as early as 1842, probably) he had already 
made up his mind must be done. There are innumerable 
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letters in which Peel showed his fear of revolution if the 
people could not get cheap food. Early in 1843 (in letters 
to his wife) he had shown how anxious these mobs made 
him when tliey committed those “ shameful outrages on 
private property In the same year, August 3, he had 
written to Croker {Croker Papers, II, 385): 

Without improvement of trade we are on the brink of convul¬ 
sion, or something very like it. For thirty weeks in succession, 
not less than 10,000 human beings on an average have been sup¬ 
ported in one town—Paisley—on charity. . . . We must make 
the country a cheap countiy for living • . . lower the price of 
wheat—not only poor rates, but the cost of everything is lowered. 

When the potato famine began in 1845 Peel’s alarm grew 
very great j and at the same time his determination to seize 
the opportunity to settle the Com Law problem reached its 
climax. Critics like Croker said that Peel exaggerated the 
peril of famine in Ireland. Wellington had written (April 6, 
1846) thus to Croker of Peel’s condition {Croker Papers, 
ni, 65) : 

I cannot doubt that which passes under my own view and 
frequent observation day after day. I mean the alarms of the 
consequences in Ireland of the potato disease. I never wimessed 
in any case such agony. However, other feelings may have 
prevailed at the same time. 

To which Croker replied the next day {ibid., p. 66): 

You are not deceived as to the^/cctr, but only as to the cause- 
The agony [of Peel] was real tod intense, but it was the agony 
of a man who was deluding and betraying his conscience and his 
allegiance. , . . Recollect that I told you before the Govern¬ 
ment was reconstructed that I had reason to Icnow long before 
there was any suspicion of the potato failure, that he was veering 
round about to Free Trade. I have suspected it these two years, 
and attributed it to fear of the League. / now know it .. . the 
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fear of being anticipated by the Whigs was the real cause of the 
tragedy. . . • 

Croker stated his case with the violence of an opponent 
on the spot and while the battle was in its full roar ; but a 
mature unprejudiced judgment, after the personal elements 
and the raging fight are things of the past, must come to 
substantially the same conclusion; namely, that Peel used 
the Irish potato famine as an excuse to cover his political 
manoeuvres. Croker was probably wrong in thinking that 
Peel was very anxious to keep his dominant position in Par¬ 
liament. If Lord John Russell had possessed the power to 
form a Free Trade Ministry to take Peel’s place and pass 
the Corn Law Repeal as a Whig measure, then it seems 
probable that Peel would have stood on one side and assisted 
Russell as a friendly opponent. But Russell saw that he 
had not a majority on which he could base a Whig Ministry ; 
so he refused the Queen’s offer ; and Peel was recalled and 
became the author of the Com Law Repeal Act himself. 

He had taken office in 1842 as the champion of Protection 
in general, and of com in particular; and it is ridiculous to 
pretend that it was not an outrageous breach of political 
faith to make this complete change in his opinions (and his 
acts) without going to the electors at a general election, 
asking their approval of his new policy before it was con¬ 
verted into legislation. Representative government would 
be a farce if a political leader could be elected on one policy 
and carry out the exact opposite without asking the nation’s 
consent. 

But the far deeper and more important question was 
whether Peel’s new policy of the free importation of foreign 
com was for the good of the nation, or merely for the advan¬ 
tage of a limited class. This system of Free Trade in corn 
was the climax of the general policy of laisser-faire which 
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had been gaining ground for the previous fifty years at a 
rapid pace. 

Free Trade in corn was the climax of the Liberal individu¬ 
alism because it had a more fundamental effect on our national 
life than all the other more trivial tariff reforms put together. 
Peel had already swept away hundreds of tariff duties on raw 
materials and manufactured articles. But free trade in corn 
was another matter altogether. Here was a field in which 
the Free Traders had every intention that the home producers 
should be killed by their foreign rivals. If John Bright and 
Richard Cobden did not deliberately intend to destroy British 
agriculture, then they must have been singularly dull thinkers. 
For it was clear that the simpler agricultural nations, with 
little else to do in the way of production and trade, would 
soon send Britain the cheaper corn which the Anti-Corn 
Leaguers wanted in order to feed their workers without the 
necessity of raising their wages. Free Trade in farm produce 
meant in intention—and has produced in fact—the end of 
British farming as a prosperous trade. It has meant that 
Britain has devoted itself to factory labour, the digging of 
coal, the making of steel and cotton and woollen goods, 
and all the allied urban labours that go with that economic 
system. 

No great nation in history has ever allowed its rural peoples 
to decay without decaying itself. The final symptom of the 
collapse of the great Roman republic was the ruin of the 
Italian farmers ; just as one of the most certain signs of the 
present revival of Rome under Signor Mussolini is the care 
with which he is reclaiming the districts which have in some 
cases been deserted since classical Rome decayed. It was 
the final triumph of the Industrial Revolution when it not 
only established itself in the towns, but also crushed its only 
serious rivals, the rural populations that lived beyond the 
city boundaries. It was fitting that this blow should come 
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by the hand of a Peel, the industrialists’ greatest success, 
so far. 


peel’s proposal 

Peel broke the news to his Cabinet on October 31, 1845, 
that he considered the famine in Ireland would soon be upon 
them and that he had already, on his own responsibility, 
ordered that ,^600,000 should be spent in relief works such 
as drainage and railway construction. So far, it was a wise 
decision. Then he said that he desired their approval for an 
Order-in-Council opening the ports to free corn ; and a 
special summoning of Parliament to sanction this. After 
which, he said, he intended to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Corn Law, by gradually lowering the sliding scale. Only 
three of his Cabinet promised to support this policy. The 
rest saw that he really intended the complete abolition of 
protection for corn, and they were not convinced that this 
was necessary or wise. On November 6 the Cabinet precisely 
rejected Peel’s proposals; and there was an adjournment to 
give time for another plan to be offered. But on November 22 
Lord John Russell threw a bomb into the Tory camp by 
publishing his famous letter, written from Edinburgh to his 
constituents in the City of London, wherein he said he had 
made up his mind to appeal to Parliament and the Nation 
to sweep away the Corn Law completely, and allow foreign 
corn to enter free of duty. He described the protection of 
corn as “ the blight of commerce, the bane of agriculture, 
the source of bitter divisions among classes, the cause of 
penury, fever, mortality and crime among the people It" 
was a statement that contained much emotional rhetoric and 
very little economic science. 

This was undoubtedly a blow to Peel’s plans. He could 
compromise no longer; and on November 2j he told his 
Cabinet that he would not deal with the Irish famine unless 
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his relief proposals were part of a wider scheme. He said 
if the corn duties were suspended to allow immediate relief 
to Ireland, that “ will compel a very early decision on the 
course to he pursued in anticipation of the period when the 
suspension would expire. Suspension will compel a deliber¬ 
ate review of the whole question of agricultural protection 
He said he thought that such a reform should he undertaken 
by a leader who had a freer hand than he had; hut the situa¬ 
tion was so urgent that “ I look now to the immediate emer¬ 
gency and the duly it imposes on a Minister. I am ready 
to take the responsibility of meeting that emergency if the 
opinions of my colleagues as to the extent of the evil and 
the nature of the remedy concur with mine.” On December 
2 Peel told his Cabinet that he would not undertake to renew 
protective duties after they had been suspended; and, indeed, 
he ended by the clear statement that “ either by this progressive 
diminution of duty to be annually continued or at a certain 
time named in the law, all duties on the import of grain and 
flour should be abolished By December 5 all the Cabinet 
had agreed to this plan except Lord Stanley and the Duke 
of Buccleuch; but they were of such importance that Peel 
felt he could not continue without them; so he resigned 
the premiership. Mr. John Bright must have considered 
himself amply confirmed in his opinion that the aristocracy 
was the selfish class that refused to give the people cheap 
food—^and Mr. Bright cheap Labour. 

THE REPEAL OF THE CORN LAW 

* But Russell could not form a Cabinet when the Queen 
asked him ; so Peel was recalled to office and Mr. Gladstone 
took Stanley’s place. When Parliament met on January 22, 
1846, Peel had to persuade his Tory supporters, who had 
been elected to defend protection for corn, to do the exact 
contrary and repeal the Corn Law. His speech to the House 
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of Commons was very frank, on the surface at least. He 
said that the threat of famine in Ireland was the immediate 
cause of his change of policy regarding corn : “ But it would 
he unfair and uncandid on my part if I attached undue im- 
poitance to that particular cause. It certainly appeared to 
me to preclude further delay ”; but, he continued, “ I will 
not withhold the homage which is due to the progress of 
reason and the truth by denying that my opinions on the 
subject of protection have undergone a change. ... I will 
assert the privilege of yielding to the force of argument and 
conviction.” 

He dien confessed that Stanley refused to believe tliat it 
was necessary to suspend the Corn Law in order to feed 
Ireland, holding that there was no reason, in any case, why 
it should be permanently abolished, even if suspended for a 
period of famine. Peel said he could not agree ; and de¬ 
manded a free hand to do what he thought fit. His words 
are famous as one of the most haughty declarations that have 
ever crossed the lips of a Prime Minister of Britain: 

Sir, I do not wish to be the Minister of England; but while 
I have the high honour of holding that office I am determined 
to hold It hy no servile tenure. I will only hold that office upon 
the condition of being unshackled by any other obligations than 
those of consulting the public interests and of providing for the 
public safety. 

It was a statement that had great qualities of rhetoric, and 
still more of insolent pride, that might easily he mistaken 
(hy the sentimental) for courage. It was reminiscent of 
Charles Stuart the First at his worst. When carefully 
analysed. Peel’s position was deceitful and illogical; and 
Disraeli rose and raked the miserable Minister with a con¬ 
centrated fire of contempt and indignation such as has rarely 
been seen in a representative popular assembly, wherein 
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party strife is too often only the sham passion of the actor’s 
stage. The slashing wit and scathing sarcasm of this speech 
are historic, and must he read in full. Suffice it to say that 
when Disraeli sat down it was clear that Peel would never 
he able to carry his policy hy force of logic or by the more 
intangible virtues of high moral principles. He could only 
rely on the dull weight of parliamentary machinery that 
could grind out a majority by an appeal to self-interest and 
plutocratic force. Disraeli’s speech left Peel in the condition 
of a battered victim of a prize-fight—only in this case the 
blows had not been delivered by a heavy fist, but by the 
lightning flashes of a wit that came from a profound intellect. 

Peel had the superb insolence to propose to overthrow the 
traditional policy of England (and indeed of civilized man¬ 
kind) in order to meet a shortage of potatoes in Ireland. 
To this day it has never been explained how the abolition 
of the Corn Law three years hence—which was Peel’s plan 
—was going to have any influence on the fate of Irish peasants 
who wanted potatoes at once. All during the famine the 
Irish were exporting corn to England. To relieve a starving 
people by any form of tariff manipulation, such as Peel 
recommended, was as futile as if he had offered them old age 
pensions—^after the famine was over, when they were all 
dead ! If the Irish needed anything it was food, or money 
with which to buy it. The poorest Irish peasants—the chief 
sufferers—^had lost their only crop, the potatoes. They had 
not a penny with which to buy the cheapest corn. 

The repeal of the Corn Law, as a relief for Ireland, was, 
in short, so preposterous that it is certain that Peel was in¬ 
fluenced by quite other motives—as Croker and others said. 
But there were deeper motives than even Croker imagined. 
Peel was striving to save the whole wealthy middle-classes, 
of whom he was the natural leader. Famine meant riot. 
As long ago as 1829 Peel had, quite wisely, erected a police- 
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force to stand between discontent and bank deposits. It was 
clearly not enough. He was now preparing, very unwisely, 
to ruin the great interest of British farming, in the hope of 
keeping the starving quiet. It was not an ignoble desire, 
every sensible statesman is right in stopping disorder—for 
disorder never brings constructive reform. The vital error 
of Peel’s remedy was that it would ultimately cause more 
disaster than ever ,* and his pretence (probably sincere belief) 
that he was going to legislate for a far-seen fijture, irritated 
Disraeli’s longer vision beyond measure ; and his great 
answering speech recorded his fierce anger : 

What an advantage to a country to be governed by a Minister 
who tliinks only of posterity. . . . Throw your eyes over the 
Treasury Bench . . . they are just the men you would fix upon 
as drinking only of posterity . . . one is hardly certain whether 
the future of which drey are thinking is indeed posterity, or only 
the coming quarter-day. 

Never did acid sarcasm bite deeper home to the vital spot. 
If it must be assumed that Sir Robert Peel had honest inten¬ 
tions, then he had the mental vision of an owl in daylight; 
for this ridiculous plan to feed starving Ireland did not supply 
an ounce of food to those who needed it. That is the ele¬ 
mentary amazing failure which the Liberal historians have 
never explained. 

But if the repeal of the Corn Law did not save the starving 
Irish, it did a great work of a totally different kind. It 
strengthened the position of Peel and his class in England. 
It put Britain still more completely under the heavy bands 
of the men who had made the Industrial Revolution. Agri¬ 
culture was left to its fate. It was no longer to be in the 
power of the people and their national rulers to decide whether 
it was for the good of the nation that farming should play 
a great part in the national economy. That vital question 
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was to be settled by corn-exporters and the Com Exchanges. 
It was to be entirely a matter of cheapness and of profit to 
the dealers. 

It was one more—^the greatest—triumph of that Free 
Trade laisser-faire school of political theory which had 
decided that Britain should be handed over to the control 
of commercial travellers. This was called Liberty and Free¬ 
dom, and many other entirely sentimental names, all which 
are common on the pages of Liberal philosophers who are 
satisfied by phrases and rarely observe real facts. 

THE DEBATE IN THE HOUSES 

There are not many people who have troubled to read 
the long debates in Parliament when the matter of the Corn 
Law was considered in 1846. There is a vague impression 
that Bright and Cobden had almost all the oratory and the 
logic on their side ; and, indeed, one would not have expected 
that a racing-stable aristocrat such as Lord George Bentinck 
would have been able to keep up an economic debate success¬ 
fully with stern business men like Cobden and Bright. Yet, 
in actual fact, the business men’s speeches, when carefully 
dissected, turn out to be mostly trivial sentimentality and 
illogical conclusions ; while the racing man’s great speech 
(by which he closed the argument for the protectionists on 
the night of February 27, 1846) was a closely argued piece 
of economic theory and fact. 

Richard Cobden, who had spoken earlier on the same night 
as Bentinck, argued that England, which had given the world 
the representative system, was now doing even a nobler 
work: 

We are now about to offer a still greater example ; we are 
going to set the example of making industry free . . . giving the 
whole world every advantage in every clime and latitude. . . . 
Don’t think there is anything selfish in this. I can prove that 
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-we advocate nothing but what is agreeable to the highest behests 
of Christianity. To buy in the cheapest market and to sell in 
the dearest. What is tlie meaning of the maxim It means 
that you take [jk sell .^] the article which you have in the greatest 
abundance, and obtain from others drat of -which they have the 
most to spare, so giving to mankind the means of en|oying the 
fullest abundance of every earthly good, and in so doing carrying 
out to tile fullest extent the Christian doctrine of “ doing to all 
men as ye would they should do unto you ”. 

Professor Saintsbury has pointed out {Manchester^ pp. 
168-72) that Cobden and Bright and their party contained 
scarcely anyone “ who was not almost fatally cramped by 
education ”—meaning by the lack of it. Cobden, indeed, 
had declared that he preferred one copy of The Times news¬ 
paper to “ all the works of Thucydides So it is possible 
that Cobden really believed that the most persuasive principles 
of commercial-travelling were an intimate part of the Christian 
religion. However, the historian and the economist will dis¬ 
miss the bulk of the Free Traders’ economic argument as of 
no more value than their religious dogmas, both alike being 
merely the triviality of political squabbling. Whereas Ben- 
tinck’s great speech, which followed Cobden, was a contribu¬ 
tion of figures, not of mangled theology. It is even more 
noteworthy that the aristocrat was concerned with the con¬ 
dition of the workers, whereas one cannot help feeling that 
the Free Traders were always most interested in their sales. 
As Bentinck proved, a “ cheap ” market was so often a place 
of cheap wages. He discussed the case of the silk industry, 
which he said had been ruined by the withdrawal of protective 
duties: " I come,” he said, “ to the most important and 
painful bearings of Free Trade upon the wages, the comforts, 
and the morals of the unfortunate people engaged in the 
lower ranks of the trade ”. Wages had been 8^. i^d. a 
week in 1824, and in 1831 only y, ^d.; some of the silk 
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workers had emigrated, some of the women had become 
prostitutes. Brocklebank, M.P., had given evidence before 
a committee in these words : 

In 1826, when overtaken by this change [removal of protective 
duties] they were living in comfortably furnished houses, and 
were amply provided for. . . . They are now reduced to a state 
of utter destitution . . . the once respectable artisan is now 
broken-heaited and reduced to pauperism. Two-thiids of the 
people are found to be in want of the common necessities of life. 

Such, Bentinck argued, had been the evil effect of following 
the advice of that earlier lover of the “ cheapest markets ”, 
Mr. Huskisson, who had moved in 1824 and 1825 that the 
prohibition on raw silk and silk goods should cease and be 
replaced by lower duties that were not prohibitive ; and 
further, that the Spitalfield Act, which controlled the wages 
in the silk trade, should be completely repealed. Huskisson’s 
speech on that occasion had been full of the usual Free Trade 
enthusiasm for liberty; and if it became anarchy instead, 
even that did not arouse any suspicions that the theory was 
a defiance of the facts. Huskisson’s speeches during these 
debates had been a continual glorification of the admirable 
results of unrestricted production and exchange and the 
stimulus of open competition. Lord George Bentinck, in 
the speech quoted above, had told of the stimulating results 
that had followed in the case of the silk workers. 

Bentinck hit hard: he asked why Villiers, the champion 
of Free Trade, who held a sinecure post of over 1,000 a 
year in the Court of Chancery, should be so free with his 
accusation that landlords were “ drones ”. He said that 
Peel’s Currency Act of 1819 had added a quarter of a million 
to the wealth of the Peel family, at the expense of the landed 
interests. In short, he showed that a great part of the Free 
Trade Liberal case was just plain class interest. He said it 
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was also stupid legislation j for there was no common sense in 
ruining a home industry, like the growing of wheat, when, if 
they must have cheap food, the tariff could he reduced on sugar, 
rice or tea which could not be grown in Britain. Why, he 
said, deliberately have a new tariff system which “ is calculated 
to grind down countless interests engaged in the domestic 
trade and industry of this Empire, transferring the profits to 
Americans, to Frenchmen, to Russians, to Poles. . . .” 

It was Benjamin Disraeli who saw this problem of the 
Corn Laws in the most far-seeing way. Even Lord George 
Bentinck, the racing expert, had not a fraction of the deep 
philosophy of life that made Disraeli both a protectionist and 
a man of culture. He never tried to save the landlords for 
their own sake. Indeed he said in his great speech in the 
House of Commons, May ly, 1846 : “ If you show me that 
this is a law kept up merely to give a revenue to any class 
in this country, and that by putting an end to that law the 
great body of the people can be fed better and as well em¬ 
ployed, I cannot imagine anything like a Corn Law being 
maintained.” Disraeli saw further than the price of corn 
next week, or next year. He pointed out that the plains of 
Russia and Hungary and the Mississippi valley, and Egypt, 
would one day supply wheat at a price that would make 
British farming impossible : “ Tliis is not a question of rent, 
but it is a question of displacing the labour of England.” 
Will that displaced labour find new work, he asked ? Are 
we to ignore the prosperity of the greater part of England 
because the cotton lords of Lancashire want cheap bread 

Disraeli spoke of a still farther future when English manu¬ 
facturers could scarcely hope to compete successfully with 
the manufacturers of America and the Continent, “ who 
approach them nearer every day in the completeness of their 
fabrics and the economy of their productions That pro¬ 
phecy has come true almost precisely as Disraeli stated it, 
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when he begged England not to abolish its farms for factories 
which could only find a temporary trade. In this far-ahead 
vision of the new wheat fields abroad and the silent factories 
at home Disraeli proved himself one of those great prophets 
that are very rare in the history of political assemblies, where 
men talk more than they think. 

Disraeli, with a passion that was a remarkable blend of 
intellect and blazing anger, demanded to be given a plausible 
reason for such a revolution m our economic national life 
as the Free Traders proposed. Why was the farm to be 
ruined to please the town He gave his own answer : “ A 
body of men have arisen in this country, eminent for their 
eloquence, distinguished for their energy, but more distin¬ 
guished, in my humble opinion for their energy and their 
eloquence than for their knowledge of human nature or for 
the extent of their political information. . . .” There can 
be seen the fundamental distinction between Disraeli and 
John Bright. The manufacturer thought that man would 
be content if he got the cheapest market and the other material 
ideals of commercial life ; he thought that human nature 
could tolerate existence in a machine factory if the wages 
gave sufficient daily bread. Disraeli had a deeper knowledge; 
he saw that there are elements of the human mind which 
make the mechanical factory town an unsatisfactory dwelling- 
place for mankind. He had read history with, an intellectual 
grip; and he knew that no great nation had long survived 
when it had once forgotten that man must have sun and air 
and the joy of craftsmanship, and, above all, when it forgot 
that the growing of food is the basis of economic life. Be¬ 
yond this, he was not convinced that these new plutocrats 
were even clever men of business : “ I disapprove of their 
doctrines. ... I believe from the bottom of my heart that 
their practice will eventually be as pernicious to the manu¬ 
facturing interest as to the agricultural interest of this country.” 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE ARRIVAL OF LABOUR IN POLITICS 

P^Tj ^HIS essay is a discussion of the rise and significance 
of the Labour movement both in Great Britain 
Jv and as an international manifestation of the 
•developing capitalist system. For the Labour movement, 
as it exists to-day in every country which has advanced any 
measurable distance along the road of large-scale industrial¬ 
ism, is essentially a product of the capitalist machine age. 
There were Trade Unions and strikes long before the advent 
of the modern machine system; and it is easy to trace back 
the beginnings of working-class consciousness to a period 
before that of the great inventions which revolutionized both 
the productive processes of industry and the functions of the 
workers within the productive system. But the Trade Unions 
and other working-class organizations which existed before 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, or at any rate before 
the closing decades of the eighteenth century, even in Great 
Britain, can hardly be said to have formed parts of any con¬ 
certed movement or indeed to have been in any full sense 
representative of the working class. For these earlier out¬ 
bursts of industrial discontent were either sheer hunger move¬ 
ments, such as the bread riots which were common in many 
parts of eighteenth-century England, or arose out of the 
specific grievances of bodies of workmen, for the most part 
skilled artisans or craft worke:^^ in particular trades such as 
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the woollen industry or the smaller urban handiciafts of the 
eighteenth-century towns. 

The workmen who took part in these movements were for 
the most part barely conscious of their grievances as forming 
part of any general social movement extending to an entire 
economic class. They had particular troubles of their own 
for which they sought appropriate remedies by the organiza¬ 
tion of strikes, or by appeals, usually unsuccessful, for help 
from the law. There were indeed cases, even then, in which 
the workmen of one trade helped another, and certain crafts, 
above all the woolcombers, had formed organizations on far 
more than a local basis; and it is possible that if our knowledge 
of these earlier industrial movements were fuller than it is 
many more instances of collaboration over a wider field would 
come to light. But there is, at any rate so far, no evidence 
at all that behind these occasional uprisings of the eighteenth- 
century wage-earners there was anything in the nature of a 
philosophy or a common policy directed to any change in 
class relationships or in the constitution of the State. 

It is natural to look to Great Britain for the first signs of a 
Working-class movement in a more developed sense; for in 
Great Britain machine production developed earlier and fur¬ 
ther than in any other country, and was moreover superim¬ 
posed upon a capitalist system already well developed in the 
sphere of commerce and in the more commercialized branches 
of production such as the woollen industry. Even before the 
coming of power-driven machinery on any considerable scale, 
the woollen industry, at any rate in the west of England, and 
to a certain extent in Yorkshire, was already organized on a 
capitalist basis, and both coal-mining and the more important 
branches of the metal industry had to be developed at an early 
stage on capitalistic lines. There was already a quite clearly 
marked proletariat in Great Britain before what is called the 
Industrial Revolution of the second half of the eighteenth 
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century. But it needed power-driven machinery and a wide 
extension of the factory system to give the various sections 
of the proletariat any consciousness of a community of pur¬ 
pose or any possibility of combined organization. 

Nor was this all that was needed. Indeed, when one looks 
back in search of the origin of the Labour movement as a 
conscious force aiming at a change in the social and economic 
system, one finds the clearest beginnings neither among the 
older proletariat of the woollen industry or the coal mines, 
nor among the operatives of the new cotton factories in tlie 
north, but rather among groups of skilled artisans, whose 
work had been little affected by the coming of machinery and 
who continued to ply their crafts much in the same way as 
for centuries before. For it was this upper stratum of the 
workers, rather than the general mass of discontented and 
ill-paid miners and factory operatives, that first gave clear 
indications of an attempt to formulate a new outlook and 
policy based on the conception of working-class solidarity. 
The first definitely political society of working men of which 
we have knowledge was the London Corresponding Society, 
formed by Thomas Hardy and a group consisting mainly of 
skilled artisans in the years immediately after the French 
Revolution ,• and there is no doubt that the impetus which 
led to the formation of this society was far more political 
than economic. 

Indeed, the London Corresponding Society began its 
career with the object of organizing the skilled workers in 
support of middle- and upper-class movements for political 
reform rather than of formulating any specific body of work¬ 
ing-class demands. Its members had been stirred by tlie 
events of the French Revolution into a demand for a fully 
democratic political constitution, based on adult or at least 
manhood suffrage, and embodying the French principles of 
‘Liberty, Equality and Fraternity’. They were confronted 
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with a constitution in Great Britain which, so far from growing 
more democratic, had become more and more oligarchical 
since the ‘ Glorious Revolution ’ of 1688. For the shifting 
of population and the development of new towns founded 
upon industry and commerce in the course of the eighteenth 
century, unaccompanied by any change in the basis of pohtical 
representation, had made the British Parliament by 1789 far 
less representative of the truly dominant forces in British 
economic life than it had been a century before ; and the 
existence side by side of rotten boroughs, whose members 
represented in effect nobody but their owners, and of large 
unenfranchised towns and industrial areas served continually 
to emphasize the oligarchical character of the British Constitu¬ 
tion—^the more so because the institutions of local government 
were for the most part even rottener than the Parliament, and 
afforded no outlet for the desire to manage their own concerns 
which was growing rapidly both among the quickly increasing 
middle classes and among the upper stratum of the workers. 
The London Corresponding Society stood, at its origin, for 
the aspiration of the skilled artisans to play a distinct and 
recognized part in the movement for political reform, in which 
they had been previously no more than an unrecognized 
adjunct to the middle- and upper-class reformers. They were 
not aiming at the creation of a separate movement, but only 
at the recognition of their distinct rights within a common 
development of which they were still content to leave tlie 
leadership in other hands. 

But the London Corresponding Society and the smaller 
bodies which speedily arose in Manchester, Norwich, Leeds, 
Glasgow, Newcastle, and indeed in every considerable town in 
the country, could not organize themselves on a working-class 
basis "without beginning speedily to think with some degree 
of consciousness about their position as a class, or without 
attempting to make articulate the grievances and miseries of 
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the larger proletariat which was far beneath them in income 
and education. Consisting of skilled artisans, for the most 
part able to read and write and possessing some degree of 
education and a tolerable standard of living, the Correspond¬ 
ing Societies saw in the mass of far worse-paid and educated 
labourers below them in the mining and factory areas both 
tlteir natural allies in the struggle for recognition and a body 
of fellow-workers on whose behalf they were morally bound 
to make a stand. Consequently we find them speedily 
broadening out their appeals, and adding to the purely 
political demands for which their Societies had come into 
being economic claims on behalf of the wider working class 
of which they felt themselves the natural leaders. 

This movement of the seventeen-nineties, which can 
properly be regarded as the real beginning of conscious 
working-class organization in Great Britain, was crushed 
before it had time to produce any permanent results. For 
the ruling classes, in the panic created in their minds by the 
successive phases of the Revolution in France, turned and 
rent every movement that seemed to threaten the established 
institutions of the British oligarchy, and were above all deter¬ 
mined to crush any incipient sign of radical organization 
among the industrial workers who were now beginning to be 
concentrated in large masses in the new factory and mining 
areas. The leaders of the London Corresponding Society 
and most of the men who occupied similar positions in the 
provindal and Scottish Societies were put on trial in the 
treason trials of 1793 and the following years ; and, though 
Thomas Hardy and his associates were acquitted in the famous 
London treason trial of 1794, most of the leaders in other parts 
of the country were fess fortunate, and the movement was for 
the most part broken up by Pitt’s repressive measures. What 
survived was driven underground, to attempt vainly to associ¬ 
ate itself with the agitation of the United Irishmen, to break 
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out in sporadic revolt in the naval mutinies at the Nore and 
Spithead in 1797, and thereafter to be laid to rest until it was 
able to revive in a new form when the fear of Jacobinism had 
died down, and the long war begun to stir up forces of unrest 
too strong to be totally repressed. The Corresponding 
Societies were suppressed by name in 1797, and two years 
later the first of the two general Combination Acts expressly 
prohibited all forms of Trade Union activity. 

The Combination Acts, which remained in force from 1799 
to 1824, while they were ostensibly directed against working- 
class combination in the industrial field, were undoubtedly 
inspired far more by political than by economic motives. 
They form in effect part of the code of repressive legislation 
enacted under Pitt’s influence in the last years of the eighteenth 
century. This conclusion is borne out by their actual ad¬ 
ministration. For it is abundantly evident, both from the 
records of prosecutions which have come down to us, and 
from the papers now available to students in the Home Office, 
that the steps taken against working-class combination in the 
years after 1799 were far more often clue to the instigation of 
the Government or of county magistrates not directly con¬ 
nected with industry or commerce than to the main body of 
industrial employers. Trade Unions, totally repressed at law, 
continued in fact to exist, and even to negotiate openly with 
employers and associations of employers ; and usually no step 
was taken to put them down unless they were regarded as 
politically dangerous. Thus the sldlled artisans in the older 
urban crafts were for the most part left unmolested, and only 
on rare occasions did a particular body of employers, exas¬ 
perated by a strike or resenting the claims made by the small 
trade clubs of the highly skilled craftsmen, invoke the aid of 
the law to put down combination among their employees. 

On the other hand, in the mining and factory areas every 
attempt to form working-class combinations was promptly 
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repressed as soon as it was brought to the notice of the county 
magistrates, and the Home Office was constantly sending 
letters and circulars to the magistrates inciting them to vigil¬ 
ance in the suppression of working-class organizations. 
Moreover, in these areas there developed the notorious spy 
system of which Mr. and Mrs, Hammond have given a graphic 
account in their chapter on the adventures of Oliver the Spy.^ 
It was impossible in Lancashire or in the principal coal-fields 
for any body of workmen to hold together in a Trade Union 
for any length of time without having in their midst someone 
who reported their proceedings regularly to the magistrates 
—often with fantastic exaggerations of what was actually 
being done. The activities of the spies and the severity of 
the repression differed, indeed, from time to time, according 
to the complexion of the Government and the state of mind 
of the country. It was greatly relaxed after Pitt’s death, 
under the Ministry of All the Talents, and in the years after 
I Sod there was a notable growth of working-class organiza¬ 
tions. But when the Napoleonic Wars were over, and the 
widespread unemployment and distress which followed the 
collapse of war prices and war demand created a movement 
of unrest throughout the industrial areas, the repression was 
promptly resumed with all the vigour of twenty years before. 

There was, however, by this time a difference. In the 
seventeen-nineties the leaders of the Corresponding Societies 
had attempted to constitute themselves the spokesmen of the 
general mass of the working class, but there had been very 
little articulate response. The so-called ‘ mob ’ of the years 
immediately after the Industrial Revolution was an anti- 
Jacobin and not a revolutionary mob. It burned down the 
house of Dr. Priestley the Radical and of other Dissenters 
and sympathizers with the French Revolution and not the 
strongholds of the established oligarchy. It was still the 
^ The SkilledZaboicrer, by J. L. and Barbara Hammond (Chapter XII). 
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same mob that had followed Lord George Gordon; and the 
cry of No Popery was far more effective with it than any form 
of sansculottism. But by 1815 the situation had radically 
changed. The Industrial Revolution had advanced much 
further, and high war-time prices and periodical unemploy¬ 
ment, due to the interruptions of trade by war and blockade, 
had taught the growing mass of workers in the new mines 
and factories a lesson in solidarity. The leadership after i8ij 
had still to come for the most part from the skilled artisans ; 
but these now found a mass following among the general 
body of industrial workers, and leaders were already beginning 
to spring up in the new machine industries, which had by this 
time been in existence long enough to create new groups of 
skilled workers operating and tending the new machines. 

Against this wider mass movement repression could not be 
directed with anything like the same effect as against the more 
inchoate movements of the seventeen-nineties. Leaders could 
be, and were, put in prison in large numbers. Particular 
organizations could be broken up ; there could be massacres 
such as the famous Peterloo Massacre of 1819, when a great 
orderly reform meeting was brutally broken up at the orders 
of the Government. But it was impossible for the post-war 
movement, however much it might be repressed, to he crushed 
out of existence : it was far too strong and too widespread 
for that, and there was no longer the cry of Anti-Jacobinism 
to rally the frightened middle class behind the repressive tactics 
of the oligarchs. Indeed, tire middle class was itself in a con¬ 
dition of great and growing discontent. For, now that the 
war was over and the French menace finally removed, the 
manufacturers, traders and professional men of the rapidly 
developing industrial towns were demanding with ever-grow¬ 
ing insistence a radical reform of the British Constitution. 
They wanted the rotten parliamentary boroughs swept away, 
the oligarchical constitutions of the corporate boroughs 
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drastically reformed, the seats in Parliament distributed so as 
to give adequate representation to the classes which felt that 
their money-bags had enabled the governing groups to carry 
the long war through to a successful conclusion. The middle 
classes wanted, too, a thorough overhauling of the system of 
taxation and a new regime of freedom for the development of 
industry and trade. And if they could persuade the working 
classes below them to fight on their side against the oligarchs, 
they were no longer prepared to join with the old governing 
class in the indiscriminate repression of all forms of working- 
class organization. Manufactuiers might be glad to have 
Trade Unions kept under for them by Government action; 
but there were some manufacturers who held that the Com¬ 
bination Acts were more effective in creating than in preventing 
trouble, and that they would be quite able to deal with their 
own employees without the aid of a repressive law which 
admitted of no logical defence. There were, moreover. 
Radical manufacturers who recognized that the removal of 
the Combination Acts, by giving freedom to working-class 
organization, would be likely to help in giving working-class 
unrest a political bent, and would thus bring valuable rein¬ 
forcement to the agitation for parliamentary reform. 

As trade recovered after the war, the great movements of 
unrest which had marked the years immediately after 1815 
died down; and it was in the lull which accompanied the 
revival of economic prosperity that the Combination Laws 
were, largely through the artful manipulations of Francis 
Place, successfully repealed. Place and those who acted with 
him had argued that the removal of the prohibition on Trade 
Unions, so far from leading to an increase in working-class 
unrest, would speedily enable the workers to master for tliem- 
■selves the inexorable laws of political economy and to realize 
that their wages were determined for them by these laws and 
could not be successfully raised by strike action over a wide 
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field. For Place and a section of the -working-class Radicals 
who had absorbed completely the Benthamite doctrines 
believed in the laws of orthodox politicial economy even 
more fanatically than the manufacturers themselves. The 
actual effect, however, of repealing the Combination Acts in 
1824 was an immense outburst of Trade Union activity, 
accompanied by -widespread strikes in many trades. Alarmed 
at these manifestations of unrest, the Government attempted 
in the follo-tving year to reimpose in part the abandoned pro¬ 
hibitions, and Place’s law of 1824 was replaced by a far less 
liberal measure. But it was felt to be impossible to go back 
to the absolute prohibition which had been abandoned in 
1824 ; and under the Act of 1825 Trade Unions were per¬ 
mitted to exist, while their activities continued to be hedged 
round with so many restrictions that if the law had been 
strictly carried out it would have been practically impossible 
for any strike to take place -without involving its organizers 
and even those who took part in it in severe legal penalties. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the absolute prohibition of com¬ 
binations had been abandoned proved in the event more 
important than the precise text of the Act of 1825 ; and repres¬ 
sion was never in fact resumed with anything like the old 
intensity, though, as we shall see, there were still to be many 
occasions on which the Trade Union movement fell seriously 
foul of the law, and those who attempted to play a leading 
role in working-class organization paid the legal penalty of 
their proselytizing zeal. Perhaps it was felt in the excite¬ 
ments of the years between 1825 and the Reform Act of 1832 
to be too dangerous to launch fresh attacks on the industrial 
movement ; more probably it was no longer possible, in face 
of the division in the country upon the issue of reform, for the 
Government to rely on the solid support of the magistracy in 
suppressing working-class movements. At all events, from 
1824, the Trade Union movement in Great Britain began to 
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grow at an unprecedented pace, and societies which had 
hitherto been carried on mainly in secret came out into the 
open. The oldest Trade Unions which exist to-day almost 
all date from the years immediately following the repeal of 
the Combination Acts in 1824. Many of them may be in fact 
substantially older, but not until the Combination Acts had 
been repealed did they dare to produce written constitutions 
or to publish documents recording their aedvities. 

Meanwhile in the political held the working class played 
an important part in the great agitation which led up to the 
Reform Act of 1832. But in this movement it was difficult 
for them to take an independent line of their own. Inevitably, 
they appeared in the movement as the allies and to a certain 
extent the subordinates of the far more articulate middle-class 
reformers who alone were in the position to get their views 
expressed in the unreformed House of Commons. If reform 
was practicable at all without violent revolution, it would have 
to be carried through with the aid of one of the two great 
traditional parties; and the Whigs, so long excluded from 
office, save for very brief participation in the coalition Govern¬ 
ment of 1806, were obviously cast for the part of reformers. 
The Whig party was, indeed, hardly less oligarchical in com¬ 
plexion than the Tories, and to the extent to which it sympa¬ 
thized with the cause of reform tliis was not because its leaders 
had any belief in democracy, but rather because they saw their 
way to constitute themselves the aristocratic leaders of the 
rising class of manufacturers and professional men. The 
Whig ideal of a reformed Parliament was that of a Parliament 
still to be composed of undoubted gentlemen ; but in future 
the gentlemen were to sit there with the aid of the votes of 
non-gentlemen, whose influence, based on the new wealth, had 
become too great to be ignored. The middle-class reformers, 
therefore, had the ear of the Whigs, and were able gradually 
to persuade them to commit themselves to a measure of reform 
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wide enough to sweep away the rotten boroughs and to 
institute a thorough-going middle-class franchise. But the 
middle-class reformers had assuredly no intention of demand¬ 
ing enfranchisement for their own allies in the struggle. 
They were quite prepared to use the workers as a stick to beat 
the old regime, but they were as set against the ‘ rights of man ’ 
and the ‘ demagogic ’ demand for universal suffrage as the 
most Diehard Tories. 

The workers, then, found themselves in the position of 
having either to abandon all hope of parliamentary reform by 
constitutional means or to support the demands of the middle- 
class reformers in the hope that the break-up of the old oli¬ 
garchic system would be the first step towards their own 
enfrancliisement and the ultimate advent of fuller political 
democracy. Most of the working-class leaders, headed by 
Cobbett, who yielded to none in his hatred both of the Whigs 
and of the middle-class reformers, accepted this policy as 
inevitable. But there was already a section among the work¬ 
ers which saw the new employing and trading classes as even 
more its enemies than the old aristocracy ; and this section 
found a leader in the famous ‘ Orator ’ Hunt, and organized 
itself in a body which after several changes of name came to 
be best known as the National Union of the Working Classes. 
Even this extreme section did not oppose the Reform Act; 
but it devoted itself to the task of pressing continually the 
working-class demand for adult suffrage and complete political 
democracy. There was never the faintest chance that it could 
succeed, but the National Union of the Working Classes is 
of very real importance in the development of working-class 
consciousness and of the working-class movement, in that 
it was the direct ancestor of Chartism. 

Although the failure of the working classes to secure 
enfranchisement under the Reform Act of 1832 had been 
throughout inevitable, the conclusion of the struggle in the 
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creation of an essentially middle-class electorate, which left“ 
the worliing-class allies of the middle-class reformers voteless 
as before, and confronted now with the political as well as 
the economic power of their employers, produced a great 
re\ ulsion of feeling in the working-class world. Throughout 
the reform struggle Trade Unionism had continued to grow, 
and it had been taking on, largely under the influence of one 
man’s ideas, an essentially new character. No one man can 
be acclaimed as the originator of modern Socialism, which 
arose simultaneously in the minds of a number of thinkers 
as the outcome of the economic conditions created by the rise 
of the capitalist system. Socialism was born as a movement 
perhaps first of all in France, in the minds of Fourier and Saint 
Simon, and it was also adumbrated in France in the Conspira¬ 
tion des Egaux of Gracchus Babeuf in the years immediately 
following the Revolution of 1789. But Robert Owen can be 
reasonably claimed both as the founder of British Socialism,, 
and as the first man who definitely based his socialistic ideas 
and projects upon the new industrialism. It was under 
Owen’s auspices that in the two years following the Reform 
Act of 1832 the Trade Union movement in Great Britain 
flared up into sudden revolutionary life, and the English 
working class acquired at least the rudiments of a Socialist 
philosophy to give meaning and coherence to the varied 
manifestations of working-class unrest. 

Robert Owen, the leader of the great British Trade Union 
uprising of the early thirties, became famous at first as a suc¬ 
cessful manufacturer, ahead of his rivals not only in applying 
the new technique of machine production in the cotton indus¬ 
try, but also in realizing that business success was fully com¬ 
patible with feir treatment and a tolerable standard of wages 
for his employees. The great cotton mills at New Lanark, 
which Owen took over from his father-in-law, David Dale, 
became a place of pilgrimage in the early years of the nine- 
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teenth century for all those who were anxious to study both 
the new industrialism at its most efficient, and the most 
advanced experiments in good living conditions and large 
educational opportunities for the employed workers and their 
children. At this stage there seemed to be nothing revolu¬ 
tionary about Owen’s outlook ; and, despite his unorthodox 
views on religion and the formation of character, he was in 
good odour with those in authority, the more so because he 
was a strong critic of those who believed in the efficacy of 
parliamentary reform as a means of amending the lot of the 
people. It was only in the years of severe unemployment 
and distress which followed the peace of 1815 Owen 
appeared in a new guise, strongly urging upon the Government 
the need for an adequate provision for setting the unemployed 
to work, and pleading for the establishment of co-operative 
communities on the model of his own factory at New Lanark 
as a means of restoring the economic life of the country. At 
first Owen pressed these schemes upon the Government and 
upon the rich, and made no direct appeal for working-class 
support. Indeed, he was strongly criticized by the parlia¬ 
mentary reformers, who regarded him as a philanthropic but 
none the less dangerous adherent of the reaction. But Owen’s 
ideas, decisively rejected by the governing classes, began in 
the eighteen-twenties to meet with a wide response among 
working-class people. He was insistent that the evils of the 
new industrial society were traceable above all to the com¬ 
petitive principle upon which it was based, and that, if men 
were to set out, instead of competing one with another, to 
make collectively the best use of the great new productive 
resources which were at their disposal, it would be possible 
to ensure a high standard of living for all. He envisaged a 
reorganization of the entire economic system on a basis which 
would eliminate the motive of private profit, and substitute 
co-operative organization in self-governing communities for 
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the system of individual employment. At first he himself 
thought of these communities as requiring leadership from 
above; for he believed that the qualities necessary for demo¬ 
cratic self-government within them could be developed only 
gradually by new methods of education designed to emanci¬ 
pate men from traditional beliefs and to give them a common 
equipment of ideas based on the conception of human fellow¬ 
ship and co-operation. But when the workers took over 
Owen’s ideas, they modified them to suit their own purposes, 
and in the new Trade Union movement Owenism found a 
ready response. For the developing capitalist system was 
repugnant both to the older types of artisans, whose independ¬ 
ence was being undermined by the growth of large-scale 
production and employment, and to the operatives in the 
new factories, who were irked by the hard driving and regular 
discipline imposed on them by the machine system. Both 
sections turned to Owenism as a way out of their troubles. 
The skilled artisans interpreted it as a method whereby they 
could emancipate themselves from the control of private 
employers, and take over the conduct of industry through 
self-governing associations of their own, while the factory 
workers and miners saw in it the means of escape from the 
pestilential atmosphere of the new industrial towns into model 
communities in which they would again be brought closer to 
the land from which they had been driven, and factory work 
and agricultural work would be combined into a balanced 
system of co-operative production. Doubtless the leaders 
were far more conscious than their followers of the appeal of 
the Owenite doctrines: the followers were merely reacting 
against conditions which they found increasingly burden¬ 
some, whereas the leaders saw in the new gospel a hope of 
obtaining by industrial action the democratic gains of which 
they had been disappointed in the political field. 

Whatever the motives that led the workers to adopt Owen- 
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jsm as their gospel, there is no doubt that in the years imme¬ 
diately after the Reform Act of 1832 the new co-operative 
Socialism preached by Owen did become tlie prevailing doc¬ 
trine among a large mass of the British workers, or that Trade 
Unionism, inspired by the new gospel, took a tremendous 
leap forward. In 1834, at the height of its influence, the great 
Owenite Trade Union combination, the Grand National 
Consolidated Trades Union, claimed over half a million 
members, and there were said to be as many more organized 
in other large societies closely associated with it. A wave of 
industrial organization spread over the country, and one group 
of workers after another came forward with plans for the 
■complete reconstruction of the economic system on co-opera¬ 
tive lines. The best known of all these projects was the plan 
of the great Builders’ Union for the creation of a Grand 
National Gild of Builders, based directly upon the Union, 
and designed to take over from the private contractors the 
entire building industry of the country. In the National 
Gild there were to be no employers and no employees, but 
only a fellowship of men working together in a common 
service for which they would receive from the community a 
just price. Similar projects were launched in many other 
trades, and one Trade Union after another set up, side by 
side with its organization for bargaining with the employers, 
self-governing factories and workshops designed to compete 
with the products of capitalist industry. Owen, through his 
system of ‘ equitable labour exchanges ’, endeavoured to pro¬ 
vide a market for the products of the new co-operative con¬ 
cerns by way of a sort of barter mediated by his new currency 
of ‘ labour notes ’. There began to be talk, too, of a general 
strike to be launched simultaneously by the workers in all 
trades, and to end only with the complete supersession of 
private Capitalism, and the institution of Owenite co-opera¬ 
tion as the basis of a ‘ new moral world 
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Less than two years after the passing of the Reform Act 
this great Trade Union movement was already in ruins, 
‘ Grand ’ and ‘ National ’ it may have been, but ‘ Consoli¬ 
dated ’ assuredly it never was. As fast as the workers organ¬ 
ized in this or that trade or locaHty, they were sure to fall 
into dispute with their employers, either because they had 
grievances for which they conceived that the ' Trades Union 
would afford immediate remedies, or because the employers, 
realizing the threat involved in the growth of the new organiza¬ 
tion, promptly locked out all those workers who joined it. 
The Trades Union, therefore, found itself involved not in a 
single general strike, paralysing the whole of capitalist indus¬ 
try, but in a series of sporadic strikes and lockouts occurring 
here and there, which drained away all its scanty funds. And 
then, just as it was coping with a host of sectional difficulties, 
the Whig Government launched its thunderbolt in the prose¬ 
cution of the Dorchester labourers. 

The famous Dorchester case is exactly a hundred years 
old, and its centenary is being celebrated in 1934 by the 
Trade Union movement at the village of Tolpuddle in Dorset 
from which its victims came. George Loveless and his fellow- 
labourers at Dorchester committed no other crime than the 
formation of an agiicultural labourers’ society which was to 
form part of Owen’s Grand National ConsoUdated Trades- 
Union. But, as was usual in those days, they included in the 
regulations of their Union certain provisions, largely borrowed 
from the Freemasons, for ceremonies on admittance, and for 
the administration of oaths of loyalty to the Union. It was 
upon this activity that the prosecution launched against them 
with the support of the Government was based. For there 
was upon the Statute Book an Act passed in the years of repres¬ 
sion following the French Revolution against the administra¬ 
tion of ‘ unlawful oaths George Loveless and the little 
group of Methodist workers who had acted with him were- 
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arrested, tried, and sentenced to transportation for the crime 
of administering ‘ unlawful oaths At once it became evident 
that the entire structure of the Trade Union movement was 
under threat of legal demolition. Owen and the leaders of 
the movement promptly organized a great series of protests, 
but the Government stood firm, and the sentence upon the 
Dorchester victims was duly carried out. 

It is impossible to say how much the collapse of the Grand 
National Consolidated Trades Union was due to the Dor¬ 
chester case, and how much to the sheer magnitude of the 
difficulties which confronted it. It could hardly have suc¬ 
ceeded even in the absence of legal proscription, but, as it was, 
the Dorchester case administered the coup de grace. Owen, 
recognizing the inevitable, took steps to wind up the entire 
great organization that he had called into being, and there¬ 
after he personally played no active part in the history of 
Trade Unionism, though he continued for many years his 
advocacy of co-operative organization, and much of his 
doctrine was taken over and made the foundation of the 
Consumers’ Co-operative Movement. For though Con¬ 
sumers’ Co-operation has departed at many points from the 
Co-operative movement which arose side by side with the 
Trade Union movement in the years of Owen’s greatest 
influence, it rightly looks back to him as its real founder; 
and the Rochdale pioneers, who in 1844 put Consumers’ 
Co-operation on a new basis, were ardent Owenites to a man. 

The defeat of the great Owenite Trades Union did not 
mean the entire collapse of the Trade Union movement, for 
by this time Trade Unions in many industries had struck 
roots too deep to be pulled up, even by the most crushing 
defeat. The Grand National Consolidated Trades Union 
fell asunder, but many of the societies out of which it had been 
built remained, and after a temporary set-back began again to 
grow in strength and confidence. The continuous history 
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of die British Trade Union movement goes back to the years 
when Owenism helped to provide its initial driving force. 
There has been since then no break in the continuity of organ¬ 
ization, though there was, after the defeat of 1834, a marked 
change of tone and temper. The first socialistic phase of 
Trade Unionism was over, and through the middle decades 
of the nineteenth century the Unions contented themselves 
for the most part with collective bargaining in the industrial 
field, without attempting any direct challenge to the capitalist 
system itself. But before Trade Unionism entered on this 
second phase, the working class had again tried its hand at 
political organization as a means of amending its lot. 

The rise of the Chartist movement followed almost imme¬ 
diately upon the collapse of the Grand National Consolidated 
Trades Union. Two years after that collapse William Lovett 
and his friends were busy forming the London Working Men’s 
Association. Most of them had been ardent political reform¬ 
ers before 1832, and then ardent Owenites, and now that their 
hopes of a speedy change in society through Trade Union 
action had evaporated, they turned back to political agitation. 
Undoubtedly Lovett and his friends, when they drew up the 
Charter and began to create a movement for its advocacy, 
expected the path to political reform to be long and difficult. 
They were not looking for the immediate millennial results 
which Owenism had promised. They conceived themselves 
rather as the leaders of an educational crusade, which would 
gradually permeate the working class and gradually create 
the conditions necessary for the extension of the franchise 
and the reform of Parliament as a means to the remedying of 
economic grievances. But the course of events speedily went 
far beyond their anticipations, and forced Chartism into an 
immediate battle in which it had really no hope of success. 
Above all, this was due to the passing of the Poor Law Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1834, or rather to the steps taken from 1836 
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onwards to bring the new Poor Law into actual operation 
in the industrial districts. Up to 1834 the unreformed Poor 
Law had been based in the agricultural areas upon what is 
called the ‘ Speenhamland ’ system, under which a bare exist¬ 
ence income was assured to the agricultural worker by sub¬ 
sidies out of the rates. Tliis system had never existed in the 
industrial areas, but it had been the practice in times of 
economic distress to pay outdoor relief to unemployed workers 
on a scale which just sufficed to keep them alive. The purpose 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act was to destroy both these 
systems of relief—to sweep away the entire system of sub¬ 
sidies in aid of wages in the agricultural areas, and in the 
industrial districts to refuse, wherever possible, outdoor relief 
to able-bodied persons, and subject them instead to the work- 
house test. The guiding principles of the new Poor Law 
were those of ‘ deterrence ’ and ‘ less eligibility The lot 
of the recipients of relief was to be made deliberately worse 
than that of the lowest-paid workers in employment, in order 
to deter men from living on doles—on the assumption that 
they could get work if they really tried, and did not attempt 
to stand out for excessive wages. The Act embodying these 
principles was passed in 1834; but it was not until two or 
three years later that the Commissioners appointed to super¬ 
vise its execution began seriously to apply it in the industrial 
areas. 

It had, indeed, before this been applied in most of the agri¬ 
cultural districts, but the agricultural workers were too weak 
and unorganized and had been too thoroughly crushed in 
what Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have appropriately called the 
‘ Last Labourers’ Revolt ’ of 1830 to be able to offer any 
effective resistance. It was when the new Commissioners 
turned to the introduction of the amended Poor Law into 
the factory areas that the real trouble began. At once there 
flared up in the north of England and in South Wales a great 
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instinctive movement of protest against the withdrawal of the 
old privileges of outdoor relief; and the unrest was the more 
serious and widespread because the introduction of the ‘ re¬ 
form ’ coincided with a period of acute economic distress. 
There were huge mass meetings and some rioting; and the 
Chartists leaders, the one articulate group which existed to 
express the grievances of the working class, had no alternative 
to placing themselves at the head of this mass movement, and 
endeavouring to capture it for the Chartist cause. Lovett 
and the London Working Men’s Association were swept 
aside from the leadership of the movement, and louder-voiced 
and more revolutionary leaders such as Feargus O’Connor 
and Joseph Rayner Stephens took their place. 

The demands of the Chartists were on the face of the matter 
purely political. The Charter was in form no more tlian a 
revival and restatement of the ‘old Radical case for manhood 
suffrage, annual Parliaments, equal electoral districts, payment 
of memhers, the ballot, and no property qualification for 
members of Parliament. The Chartist orators urged that it 
was useless to look for the redress of economic grievances 
frorn a Parliament dominated by capita]islS7~and that only a 
thoroughly democratized political system would ever give the 
worker his economic rights. But although the form of the 
movement was exclusively political, its content was hardly 
less completely economic. Chartism as a mass movement 
owed its strength to economic distress, to the intolerably low 
wages of the employed workers, to the prevalence of unem- 
plo3nnent, coupled with the refusal of outdoor relief, and, last 
but not least, to the hatred which a large mass of the workers 
felt for the horribly inhuman conditions under which both 
at work and at home they were compelled to pass their lives 
in the new industrial towns. No one can read the speeches 
of the Chartist leaders or the columns of Feargus O’Connor’s 
Nonhern Star, which became the principal organ of the move- 
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ment, without realizing that Chartism had this essentially 
economic foundation. 

But the Chartists, for all their success in rallying the work¬ 
ing class behind them, were beating their heads against a 
brick wall. It was impossible for the working class alone 
at that stage of economic evolution either to make a successful 
physical force revolt or to exact further reforms from the 
already reformed Parliament by constitutional means. The 
new governing class of Great Britain, based on the new powers 
of production, was far too firmly seated, and far too conscious 
of its own strength and of the enormous opportunities that 
were opening up before it, to consent to give up its authority 
or to share its new-found power with the class below it. 
There was a long process of capitalist development to be gone 
through before the working-class movement could possibly 
become ripe for the exercise of political power. For as Marx 
said, no system is ever superseded until it has developed its full 
potentialities and become, instead of a means of advancing the 
exploitation of the resources of production, a fetter upon their 
further development. The Great Britain of the eighteen- 
thirties was a country still in the early stages of modern 
machine production. The new power of the machines had 
been applied only to a few industries, and even there incom¬ 
pletely. It was only beginning to be applied to transport by 
either land or sea. There was enormous scope for further 
improvement in the methods of production by an extension 
of the use of the new powers ; and Great Britain, far ahead of 
any other country in the technique of machine industry, was 
still only at the outset of her triumphant conquest of the 
markets of the world. 

In these circumstances, what chance had the working class 
of successfully defying the might of the old and new governing 
classes combined The old 'governing class had accepted the 
verdict of 1832, and could be relied upon to unite firmly with 
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the new class with which it now shared political power. 
Against this union of forces the workers, though many, were 
but a feeble band, lacking both leadership and coherence, but 
lacking above all else that sense of failure in the dominant class 
which is everywhere and always the necessary pre-requisite 
of successful revolution. 

Chartism was bound to fail: no skill of manoeuvre, no 
unity of direction or strength of purpose, could have saved 
it. For this reason it is unprofitable to spend time in trying 
to trace out the causes of failure in the particular defects of 
leadership and organization which the movement undoubtedly 
displayed. The Chartist leaders at each critical moment— 
in 1839, in 1842, and in 1848— ^fell out among themselves. 
The physical force men and the moral force men argued end¬ 
lessly about the right method of working for success. Some 
said that nothing could be done except by violent revolution, 
while others repudiated violence utterly, and maintained an 
unqualified adherence to the methods of constitutional agita¬ 
tion. Both sides were right and both were wrong. Each 
was right in saying that the other’s method was certain to fail, 
each wrong in maintaining that its own method possessed any 
chance of success. Chartism went down to defeat as cer¬ 
tainly and irrevocably as the Owenite Trade Union movement 
of 1834. In 1839, and still more in 1842, it had an undoubted 
majority of the workers behind it; but by 1848 repeated 
failures had cost it a large part of its support. For the 
workers, realizing that nothing could come of the Chartist 
agitation, had already turned aside to support other action, 
and were settling down to recognize the inevitability of Capit¬ 
alism for the time being, and to make the best of the conditions 
which the new industrialism imposed upon them. 

It has often been said that the Anti-Corn Law League killed 
Chartism. For after 1842, when the Chartist movement 
reached its highest point in the great strike which spread 
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over most of the industrial districts, the workers began to 
pass over from the cause of political reform to the cause of 
Free Trade, in which they could find the bulk of the middle 
class on their side. The cry of cheap bread had a powerful 
appeal, despite the efforts of the Chartists to demonstrate 
that cheap bread would mean low wages as well. Bright and 
Cobden, both stout opponents of factory reform, and the 
leading spokesmen of the manufacturers, talked over the 
workers to a cause which did at least promise some immediate 
results. The Anti-Corn Law League promptly won its battle, 
not unaided by the conditions of the Irish Famine. In 1846 
Peel broke with his party, and repealed the Corn Laws, and 
Great Britain entered on the period of her Free Trade 
supremacy. For the British manufacturer, far ahead of his 
Continental rivals in the efficiency of his production, needed 
no protection for his own wares, and could be only helped 
in the conquest of the world’s markets by the availability of 
cheap foodstuffs for his workers and cheap raw materials for 
his factories. 

After Chartism, which, though it flickered on for a decade 
longer, had ceased to be significant even before its lamentable 
fiasco in the Year of Revolutions, 1848, the British working- 
class movement entered decisively upon its new phase. There 
was no further talk of Socialism, save in little gatherings here 
and there, where Owenites and surviving Chartists still made 
their speeches to select audiences of the faithful. The Trade 
Unions were settling down to make the most of the oppor¬ 
tunities provided by the developing industrial system for the 
exaction of higher wages and improved living conditions; 
and the employers, no longer fearful of labour as a revolution¬ 
ary force, and more abundantly supplied with capital out of 
the rapidly increasing wealth of the middle and upper classes, 
were no longer so intent on repressing every form of working- 
class activity. Employers here and there began again to 
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recognize the Trade Unions, and to accept the principle of 
collective bargaining, though there were still ahead many 
struggles on this question of recognition, and it was long before 
Trade Unionism was well established as a bargaining force 
over industry as a whole. Co-operation, too, abandoned its 
earlier revolutionary qualities, and settled down to storekeep¬ 
ing on a basis of mutual trade within a capitalist environment 
to which it had ceased to offer any active or general challenge. 
Politically, working-class organization almost ceased for the 
time to exist. The demand for reform died away, and realists 
among the workers incited their followers to pay no heed 
to Utopian agitators, but to concentrate all their efforts on 
making the best of things as they were. 

Meanwhile Socialism, which had thus almost died out in 
the land of its first blooming, was being developed under 
auspices very different from those of Robert Owen. The 
Socialist idea, as we have seen, had been born in France as 
well as in England, and while Owen was developing his 
Socialist theories at New Lanark, the successors of Saint 
Simon and Fourier were preaching in France a largely similar 
gospel, with the difference that their Socialism was based on 
a far less developed industrial system than that of Great 
Britain. This French Socialism, therefore, remained even 
more definitely Utopian than the Socialism of Owen. But it 
became the gospel both in France and in Germany of small 
groups of worldng men as well as of a number of intellectuals 
belonging to the left wing of the various Continental Radical 
movements. Above all, there was a stirring of Socialist 
thought, largely based on winds of doctrine blown over 
from France, in many parts of Germany, and the young Karl 
Marx, attracted from his student days to the Radical wing of 
German Nationalism, was before long brought into contact 
with the doctrines of the French Socialists. In the eighteen- 
forties, while Chartism was crumbling away in Great Britain, 
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Marx was beginning to formulate the doctrine of ‘ Scientific 
Socialism which has become the intellectual gospel of the 
Continental Socialist movement. Expelled from Germany, 
Marx came, first in Paris and then in London, into close con¬ 
tact with the exponents of the various Socialist and Anarchist 
doctrines which were then prevalent among the advanced 
revolutionary groups ; and in 1848, in the Communist Mani¬ 
festo, he and his lifelong collaborator Friedrich Engels, set 
out for the first time a full statement of the new Socialism, 
and secured its endorsement by the Communist League, the 
most important of the numerous revolutionary organizations 
then existing among the exiled Continental workers. 

Marx’s Socialism, as expounded in the Communist Manifesto 
and in all his other writings, differs radically from the Socialism 
of Owen and of the French Utopians, as well as from the 
anti-capitalist economics of men such as Hodgskin and 
Thompson, above all in that it sets out to base its demon¬ 
stration of the necessity of Socialism upon a comprehensive 
philosophy of history. Marx does not say that Socialism is 
inevitable, but he does seek to show that it is the logical sequel 
to the full development of the capitalist method of production, 
just as Capitalism was the logical sequel to the feudal and gild 
systems which it superseded after the end of the Middle Ages. 
For Marx, the entire history of Western civilization consists 
of a succession of class struggles, each arising out of, and 
corresponding to, a particular phase in the development of the 
underlying powers of production. The moving power behind 
all the great transitions in the history of Western civilization is 
the changing character of man’s command over the forces of 
nature. For as men acquire new knowledge of the use of 
productive resources and become capable of exploiting the 
powers of production in new ways, they require for the effec¬ 
tive use of their new knowledge changing forms of economic 
and social organization, involving different political systems, 
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different institutions of property holding, different relations 
between men and things and between men and men. Marx 
sees the coming of Capitalism, from the economic point of 
view, as a demonstrable advance upon the system which pre¬ 
ceded it. Capitalism triumphed over the institutions of the 
Middle Ages because it was better able to use the new and 
developing powers of production and to provide for a pro¬ 
gressive increase in the total wealth of society. Serfdom 
ended, and gave place to the system of contractually free 
wage labour, just as previously slavery had given place to 
serfclom, because the new form of labour was more efficient 
and more appropriate to the developing methods of production 
than the old. The social restrictions on property-holding 
and on the rights of private business characteristic of the 
feudal and gild economy were broken down because the 
system of free enterprise was better calculated to secure the 
utilization of the new and expanding resources of the economic 
system. Capitalism won the battle against medievalism be¬ 
cause it was economically a more advanced form of social 
•organization. 

But in Marx’s view no form of social organization can ever 
be permanent, because the underlying powers of production 
are in constant change. For a period extending over several 
centuries Capitalism continued to be the most efficient system 
possible to mankind. But there was bound to come a time 
when the accumulating changes in man’s command over nature 
would make Capitalism in its turn, just as they previously 
made feudalism and the gild system, into means not of 
accelerating but of retarding economic advance. Capitalism 
becomes in its turn a fetter on the development of the pro¬ 
ductive powers, and is then due to be broken and superseded 
by an alternative system more appropriate to the new phase 
of man’s command over nature. 

This logical- inheritor of Capitalism can in Marx’s view be 
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nothing other than Socialism. For he holds that, in the suc¬ 
cessive phases of economic development under Capitalism, 
there is a steady growth in the social and collective character 
of the process of production. Large-scale industrialism comes 
to stand more and more in need of collective co-operation and 
control. The system of active competition and private enter¬ 
prise gives place more and more to various forms of capitalist 
combination, and the competition originally carried on 
between individual manufacturers comes more and more 
to be a competition on the grand scale between vast produc¬ 
ing groups, rival nations, rival imperialisms in the latest 
phase of all. The labourer himself under Capitalism becomes 
more and more socialized—^more and more a mere unit of 
detailed labour whose individual product disappears and 
becomes unrecognizable in what is essentially a collective 
and co-operative process. This disappearance of the in¬ 
dividual product of the labourer and of the labourer’s own 
productive individuality is necessarily accompanied by an 
increasingly collective outlook on the part of the labourers, 
who find themselves flung together in the developed capitalist 
system as a mass of productive power, no less a commodity 
than the machines and the raw materials upon which they 
work. The logical outcome of this process is the completion 
of the increasing socialization which it involves by the formal 
institution of an explicitly collective system, in which the 
whole community, organized as a producing unit, collectively 
determines and executes the entire economic process. Social¬ 
ism as a political system is the expression in the political sphere 
of the achievement of this completed socialization of the 
community’s economic life. 

But human events move not of themselves, but because men 
make them move. The powers of production, regarded apart 
from the men in whom they are embodied or who exercise 
control over them, cannot act. They can only provide the 
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conditions of action for human beings. Accordingly, even 
if the underlying explanation of the major movements of 
human history has to be conceived in terms of the changing 
character of the powers of production, it is also necessary to 
conceive it in human terms by discovering through what 
agencies the economic and social organization of the world is 
adjusted to the changing needs of the conditions of production. 
This is where Marx’s theory of the class struggle comes in. 
Capitalism comes into being fundamentally because it is the 
system best adapted to the exploitation of the powers of 
production at a particular phase of social development. But 
it cannot come into being without the capitalists to promote 
it and fight for it. The organization and agitation of the 
capitalist class are the means by which Capitalism as a system 
becomes securely established. Nor can this process be con¬ 
fined to the economic field; for, if Capitalism is to work 
successfully in developing the powers of production, it must 
also control the State and secure for itself a system of law and 
government corresponding to the needs of the economic 
order. The appropriate relationships recognized by law 
must be those which the capitalists require for the successful 
use of the resources of production, and the State must be ready 
to act as the guardian of the interests of Capitalism against all 
who threaten it or refuse to abide by its essential requirements. 
Accordingly, the capitalist class, as the new system develops, 
organizes more and more intensively and consciously for the 
capture of the State, ousting or subordinating the old govern¬ 
ing classes, or fusing them with itself to the extent to which 
they can fit in with the needs of the rising society. Marx saw 
the coming of parliamentary government and the extension 
of the franchise to the middle classes as the crowning phase 
in this development of the capitalist State, the political guardian 
of the social conditions necessary to the development of 
Capitalism in the economic field. 
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With the advent of Capitalism, or at any rate with its 
attainment of full status as the dominant force in both eco¬ 
nomic and political affairs, the workers are left as the one 
subject class in society. There remain, it is true, intermediate 
groups between capitalists and workers—small masters and 
independent producers who continue to follow the traditional 
technique of small-scale production. But these, Marx thinks, 
are being constantly crushed out and superseded by the further 
advance of large-scale industry based upon the machine. 
They are a dying group, and not a class capable of playing 
an active role in historical evolution. Consequently the 
struggle, which was previously above all else a struggle be¬ 
tween the old feudal classes and the rising class of capitalists, 
now turns into a struggle between the dominant capitalists 
and the workers, who were previously able to act only as the 
subordinate allies of the capitalists. Within the capitalist 
system the workers begin to struggle for improved conditions 
and for a recognition of their human rights. They begin to 
organize in Trade Unions and in various forms of political 
association; and the capitalists, intent on exploiting to the 
full the developing resources of production, are compelled,, 
even against their will, to make easier the organization of the- 
subject class because they have more and more to group the 
workers into large factories and industrial towns, and to sub¬ 
ject them to a common system of regulation and exploitation. 
These conditions necessarily make organization possible, and 
give the workers a growing common consciousness both of 
their subordinate position and of their collective power. 
Working-class movements, which began with the ventilation 
of sporadic grievances, come later to develop a common 
policy and to be grounded upon a common social philosophy 
—^the social philosophy which Marx himself was endeavouring 
to make articulate and precise. 

But, in accordance with the Marxian principle, the workers, 
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though they may begin their struggle against Capitalism at 
a comparatively early stage, cannot hope for victory in it until 
Capitalism has ceased to be the best available system for 
exploiting the resources of production, and has begun to break 
up owing to its own internal defects. Till then the capital¬ 
ists will be too strong, both economically and pohtically, for 
the workers to launch a successful attack upon them. But 
when once what Marx calls the ‘ inherent contradictions of 
Capitalism’ begin to make it impossible for the capitalists 
effectively to use the growing productive resources at their 
command, tlien the time comes for the victory of the working 
class. 

These ‘ contradictions of Capitalism ’ Marx sees above all 
in its inability, which he predicts, to find markets for the 
expanding productivity made possible by the advance of pro¬ 
ductive technique ; for he holds that Capitalism, based upon 
the exploitation of labour, is under a necessity of keeping 
down the costs of production in order to maintain profits in 
face of international competition and is therefore bound in 
the end to fail to find adequate markets for all the goods which 
It is equipped to produce. As long as the developed capitalist 
countries can dump their surplus products in the less advanced 
parts of the world by a continuous process of overseas invest¬ 
ment, this contradiction between capitalist producing power 
and the consuming power which it is able to distribute to the 
mass of the people can be overcome. But as more countries 
become industrialized, competition in the rest of the world 
becomes more intense, and the export of capital is moreover 
constantly leading to the industrialization of fresh countries, 
and thus raising up fresh competitors against the capitalists 
in the already industrialized areas. The competition between 
the developed countries to find markets, sources of raw 
material, and spheres of investment leads, Marx holds, to the 
final, or imperialistic, phase of Capitalism, which is bound 
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to find expression in wars destined to tear the capitalist system 
asunder. With the culmination in world wars of this im¬ 
perialistic phase, the moment comes for the victory of the 
working class. 

But the victory of the working class is unlike all the pre¬ 
vious class revolutions of history. For, for the first time, 
the advent of a new class to power leaves below it no class 
still to he exploited. When the workers overthrow Capital¬ 
ism and win their way at length to political and economic 
power, the entire course of human history enters upon a new 
development, for it can no longer be a question of the ex¬ 
ploitation of one class by another, but only of the collective 
development of the resources of production by the entire 
membersliip of a classless and equalitarian society. There is 
doubtless on the morrow of the initial working-class victory 
a period of transition during which the danger of capitalist 
counter-revolution still exists and the workers are therefore 
compelled to create for the protection of the revolution a 
working-class State embodying the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat as the ruling class. But this is essentially a transitional 
phase ; for in the new society all classes other than the pro¬ 
letariat are destined to be merged with the proletariat, not as 
a new ruling class—^for the very principle of class implies 
class distinctions—but as fellow-members of a society work¬ 
ing in common to make the best use of the resources available 
to it. At this point, Marx says, “ prehistory ends, and history 
begins ", implying thereby that the whole process of historical 
development thereupon ceases to obey the laws of class con¬ 
flict, and begins to proceed in accordance with a new law of 
historical evolution which it is impossible for men to pre¬ 
dict. 

There is much more than this in the Communist Manifesto, 
and in the new Socialism which Marx and Engels embodied in 
the Manifesto and in their later writings. But my purpose 
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heie is not to give a comprehensive account of Marxism, but 
only so much as is necessary to explain the new phase upon 
which the working-class movement entered when it began to 
base itself, at any rate in Continental Europe, upon the Marxian 
diagnosis. In Great Britain, indeed, Marxism has never, until 
quite recent years, had any substantial following. For Eng¬ 
lish Socialism has pursued, as we shall see, a distinct and 
individual course of its own. But the Socialist movement 
which grew up all over the Continent of Europe in the second 
half of the nineteenth century was in its foundations and 
doctrines essentially Marxist; and this bare outline of the 
Marxian doctrine is therefore indispensable to an understand¬ 
ing of it. To this development of a Continental working- 
class movement under mainly Marxian influences we must 
now turn our attention. 

The popular revolutions of 1848, in which Socialism was 
at no point able to play more than a subordinate role, were 
crushed out one after another in the following years, and with 
the triumph of the reaction, Socialism, which had emerged 
for a time into open activity in more than one Continental 
country, was again driven underground. Marx, living chiefly 
in London, continued his collaboration with Engels, and 
issued in a series of pungently polemical writings his com¬ 
ments on the successive phases of the European revolution 
from the Socialist point of view. He began also to work 
upon that fuller statement of his new economic doctrines 
which he embodied first in an incomplete form in the Critique, 
of Political Economy., published in 1859, and then more fully 
in the first volume of Capital., which appeared in 1867. 

There were almost twenty years of literary preparation and 
of small-scale organization of underground Socialist groups 
before the Marxian Socialist movement assumed again a defined 
form and character, with the creation of the International 
Working-men’s Association in 1864. Thereafter followed 
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the years of rapid growth and intensive organization which 
culminated in the Paris Commune of 1871, looked back to 
by Marxian Socialists till 1917 as the one veritable instance 
of the Socialist revolution in positive action. But the Com¬ 
mune was bloodily crushed by Thiers, and the Socialist 
movement entered on a new period of suppression and under¬ 
ground activity. The collapse of the Commune was fatal to 
the International Working-men’s Association, which was torn 
asunder by quarrels between the Socialist followers of Marx 
and the Anarchists grouped round Michel Bakunin. But 
although the First International thus perished in the years 
following the Paris Commune, the national organizations 
which had been built up under its auspices never disappeared 
in either France or Germany. Nor did Bismarck’s anti- 
Socialist laws, enacted in 1877 in face of the rapid growth of 
Socialist propaganda and of the Socialist vote in the newly 
created German Reichstag, succeed in preventing the spread 
of the Socialist movement. 

While, however, the German Social Democratic Party was 
in formal doctrine and in the phraseology of its pronounce¬ 
ments definitely Marxist, there soon arose within it a conflict 
of attitude of which the full consequences have become mani¬ 
fest only in recent years. Up to 1875 there were in Germany 
two Socialist parties: the Social Democratic Party of the 
Marxists, founded at Eisenach in 1868, and the German Work¬ 
ing-men’s Association, founded by Ferdinand Lassalle, and 
carried on by his followers after his death in 1864. In 1875 
these two parties combined under Marxian leadership at the 
Gotha Congress on the basis of the famous Gotha Programme, 
which was a compromise between their respective points of 
view. Marx, an exile in London, protested strongly against 
the terms accepted by his followers in order to achieve unity. 
But so intent were the German Marxist leaders on the success 
of the negotiations that they went so far as to suppress Marx’s 
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letter of condeinnation, -which was only rediscovered and 
published after his death. 

This controversy is important above all because it brings 
out the essential conflict which has existed ever since within 
the ranks of the Social Democratic parties which nominally 
accept the Marxian doctrines. The root difference between 
Marx and Lassalle -was that, whereas Marx thought of the 
coming of Socialism as essentially a revolutionary measure, 
to be achieved by the overthrow and destruction of the capital¬ 
ist State, the Lassallians conceived it rather as the result of a 
gradual capture of the State and its conversion from an instru¬ 
ment of Capitalism into an agent of Socialist construction. 
The Lassallians stood therefore for the extension of State 
activities, especially in the sphere of industrial legislation and 
the State recognition of working-men’s co-operative societies. 
They thought of the capitalist State as an instrument which, 
■with the aid of universal suffrage, could be turned as readily 
to Socialist uses as it could be used by the capitalists as long 
as they were able to retain political control. For Marx, on 
the other hand, the State was not an empty vessel into which 
either capitalist or Socialist ideas could be poured according 
to the decisions of the electorate, but in its very nature an 
instrument of class coercion, suited to the needs of capitalist 
society, but utterly unsuitable as an instrument for the achieve¬ 
ment of Socialism. Marx wanted the Socialists to make war 
in season and out of season upon the capitalist State, making 
demands upon it, no doubt, for industrial legislation and other 
concessions to the workers, but doing this with the object 
not of capturing the State, but rather of inconveniencing 
Capitalism and stimulating the movement of revolt among the 
workers. For in Marx’s view the mere conquest of a majority 
in Parliament would by no means turn the capitalist State into 
a Socialist State. It would merely confront the working- 
class majority in Parliament with a machine which they would 
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be totally unable to use for their own Socialist purposes. Marx 
thought of the State as consisting, not simply of Parliament as 
the legislative instrument, and still less of the Lower House of 
Parliament as the organ of popular representation, but rather 
of the whole complex of governmental institutions, including 
in addition to the Parliament and the Monarch, the Civil 
Service, the Law Courts and Police and the Armed Forces 
—all, as he conceived, agents of capitalist exploitation. He 
was convinced that, if the Socialists merely set out to capture 
Parliament, and by means of a Parliamentary majority to turn 
the State to serve their own ends, they would find themselves 
fatally entangled in the machinery of capitalist organization, 
so that, instead of substituting Socialism for Capitalism, they 
would speedily he compelled, by the necessity for carrying 
on the government and keeping the people at work, to do 
their best to bolster up the capitalist system. Marx held that 
in the concessions made to the Lassallians in order to achieve 
unity his followers in Germany had given away their case, 
and committed themselves to an evolutionary and reformist 
type of Socialism which would defeat the very objects which 
they had in mind. This view is of course precisely the view 
expressed in more modern times by Lenin and the Commun¬ 
ists, who claim, as against the Social Democrats, that they are 
the true spiritual heirs of Marxism. Nor is there any real 
doubt that on this point they are right. If we are to use 
modern phrases, Marx was undoubtedly a Communist, and 
not a Social Democrat, despite all the devotion expressed for 
the Marxian Scriptures by the German and other Social 
Democratic leaders. The only question that is open to doubt 
is whether Marx, if he had lived in the twentieth century, 
instead of the nineteenth, would have held the same views 
as he actually expressed in face of the very difierent objective 
situation which existed at the time when his doctrines were 
formed. 
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For of course Marx had formulated his essential doctrines 
before universal suffrage had been granted in any country, 
and before modern capitalist States had advanced any distance 
along the road of social reform. It is open to the Social 
Democrats to argue that, if Marx had lived to see the develop¬ 
ments of the past fifty years, he would have changed his 
mind; but it is not open to them, without disingenuousness, 
to argue that he did in fact express evolutionary and State 
Socialist as against revolutionary Communist doctrines. 

At the time when the Gotha Programme was adopted, there 
were few who saw these issues plainly. The real departure 
from revolutionary Marxism became manifest only when the 
Social Democratic Party secured a large representation in the 
German Reichstag and began to rally behind itself not only the 
German working-class electorate, but also a substantial part 
of the middle class, which disliked the autocracy of the German 
imperial rdgime. For the Social Democrats, organized as a 
parliamentary party, soon began to discover that they had to 
choose between a revolutionary form of agitation which would 
forfeit a substantial part of the electoral support which they 
were able to secure, and the assumption of the status of a con¬ 
stitutional party, working not for revolution but for the peace¬ 
ful and constitutional capture of the State machine. Gradu¬ 
ally their assumption of the second of these attitudes became 
more definite ,■ and early in the twentieth century, in response 
to this real change of orientation, a section of the party began 
to agitate for an explicit ‘ revision ’ of the Marxian doctrines. 
The German Social Democratic ‘ revisionists headed by the 
theorist Eduard Bernstein, were promptly routed by the 
apostles of orthodox Marxism under Karl Kautsky’s leadership. 
But in fact, though the party continued to recite the ancient 
Marxian slogans, it followed the political course desired by 
Bernstein and the ‘ revisionists k Long before the German 
Revolution of 1918, which plainly showed the true temper of 
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the German Social Democratic leadership, the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party had gone over to an evolutionary form of Social¬ 
ism, which made it envisage the coming of a Socialist regime 
as something to be achieved not by a sudden revolutionary 
struggle but by a gradual change in the working of the capital¬ 
ist State machine. That was above all why, when the revo¬ 
lutionary opportunity of 1918 presented itself, the leaders of 
the party shrank back from any attempt to turn Germany into 
a Socialist republic, and insisted that their task must be first of 
all the completion of the democratic structure of the German 
State. They wanted to share authority with the German 
capitalists because they conceived that the time for the estab¬ 
lishment of Socialism would be ripe only when German 
Capitalism had already held power, and had demonstrated 
plainly its incapacity to further the economic development of 
German society. 

Meanwhile in France the course of events had been some¬ 
what different. When French Socialism came out again into 
the open after the years of repression which followed the 
Commune, the French Labour Party was organized on a 
Marxian basis under the leadership of Jules Guesde. But 
Marx’s leadership in the worldng-class movement had been 
far less complete in France than in Germany ; and whereas in 
Germany the Trade Unions were organized under Social 
Democratic auspices and kept firmly within the circle of party 
influence, French Trade Unionism followed an independent 
course, responsive far more to Anarchist and semi-Anarchist 
than to Social Democratic influences. The French Social 
Democrats made great efforts to bring the Trade Union move¬ 
ment under their control ; but in this they were defeated, and 
under the inspiration of Fernand Pelloutier the French Con¬ 
federation Generale du Travail organized itself on Syndicalist 
lines, repudiating political action, and aiming at the creation, 
by means of a general strike, of a society based on self-govern- 
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ing associations of workers in which there would be no room 
at all for the State or for any form of political government 
apart from the industrial organization of the Trade Unions. 
This anti-political attitude of the Trade Union movement 
fatally weakened French Socialism as a political force; and 
in addition the French Socialists, lacking the unifying influence 
of the Trade Unions, constantly fell apart into conflicting 
groups divided on questions of both immediate and ultimate 
policy. When finally French Socialism was unified in 1905 
under the influence of Jean Jaures, its programme approached 
far more nearly to that of the German revisionists than to the 
original Marxian doctrines. But there were still within it 
sharp cleavages of opinion between the revolutionary and the 
evolutionary elements, and it needed all the matchless skill of 
Jaures in finding words whicli appeared to reconcile opposites 
to hold the party together. 

In other countries too, the Socialist movements, even where 
they were founded theoretically upon a strict adherence to 
Marxism, more and more found the practice of Marxism incon¬ 
sistent with considerations of political opportunism. Where- 
ever the Socialists had the opportunity of becoming a parlia¬ 
mentary party and of wielding some influence in Parliament, 
the pressure of electoral considerations speedily became too 
strong to admit of the maintenance of the old revolutionary 
attitude. Wherever Parliaments held real power, the Socialist 
parties represented in them became, as soon as they attained 
to any real strength, definitely reformist and constitutional 
rather than revolutionary parties. But this situation did not 
exist everywhere. Above all in Russia, autocracy still re¬ 
mained practically unmodified, and there was no opportunity 
for the Socialists to attain to parliamentary influence. This is 
largely why Russian Socialism, despite internal differences, 
was able to retain its predominantly revolutionary character 
during the years before 1914. Yet even in Russia a minority, 
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strongly influenced by the development of the Socialist move¬ 
ment in Western Europe, went over to the ‘ revisionist ’ 
doctrine, and the Mensheviks split away from the Bolshevik 
majority, whose leaders in exile were able to reproduce for 
themselves the mental atmosphere of the formative years of 
Marxian Socialism. 

It is now time to return to a consideration of developments 
in Great Britain. As we have seen, after the collapse of 
Chartism, working-class political organization for a time 
practically disappeared, and the energies of the Working-class 
leaders went into the building up of the Trade Union and 
Co-operative movements as defensive organizations within 
the capitalist order, to which they refrained from offering any 
decisive challenge. There was, indeed, during the early six¬ 
ties a revival of political agitation; and Marx for a time suc¬ 
ceeded in drawing a number of the British Trade Union leaders 
into the International Working-men’s Association. But the 
agitation of the sixties was merely a revival of the demand for 
a reform of Parliament by the further extension of the franchise, 
and in it the working-class leaders fought as allies of the more 
advanced middle-class Radicals, such as John Bright. At 
length in 1867 the urban workers, though not yet the workers 
in the country districts, got the vote, which came to them, in 
a characteristically English fashion, not from a Whig or 
Liberal Government, but at the hands of a Conservative 
Prime Minister, anxious to secure working-class support 
against the manufacturing interest. 

The Reform Act of 1867 was followed by an attempt to 
organize a movement for working-class representation in 
Parliament, and in 1874 two miners secured election as the 
first ‘ Labour ’ members. But it is significant that there was 
no attempt by the British working-class leaders to create an 
independent working-class party: they were seeking at this 
stage not to create a Socialist political movement, but merely 
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to ensure the election of a few working-men who would be 
able to voice working-class grievances in the House of Com¬ 
mons, and in practice such ‘Labour’ representatives as did 
secure election sat in the House of Commons as Liberals, and 
were even admitted in due course to subordinate positions in 
Liberal Ministries. 

Meanwhile the Trade Union movement had grown rapidly 
in strength during the years of economic prosperity in the late 
sixties and early seventies. Since the collapse of Owenism, 
the Trade Union movement, worldng simply for the protec¬ 
tion of the interests of its members under Capitalism by col¬ 
lective bargaining and the provision of friendly benefits, had 
been able to enlist only those skilled workers who were able 
to pay fairly high contributions, and had definite craft inter¬ 
ests to defend. In the great extension of Trade Unionism in 
the late sixties and early seventies there appeared for the first 
time since 1834 a marked tendency for Trade Unionism to 
spread to the less skilled workers. This was the period when 
for a few years Joseph Arch and others succeeded in organizing 
the agricultural labourers into Trade Unions, and when the 
Gas Workers, Seamen and other classes of workers, who had 
previously been outside the range of Trade Unionism, formed 
societies and engaged in strikes and agitations on a consider¬ 
able scale. These movements were largely the fruits of the 
economic situation ; for at this time the supremacy of Great 
Britain in world markets was at its height, and there was a 
tremendous boom in almost all industries in the opening years 
of the eighteen-seventies. But the new Unions were effec¬ 
tively crushed in the great slump which followed this boom 
period, and the Labour Unions of skilled workers were driven 
back on the defensive during the years of unemployment and 
falling prices which followed. This set-back to Trade Union¬ 
ism had also powerful reactions in the political sphere. For 
the Unions, intent on the defence of their economic interests, 
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had no time or energy to spare for new adventures in the 
parliamentary field. 

It was, however, during these years of depression that 
British Socialism was reborn. In i88i Henry Mayers Hynd- 
man organized the Democratic Federation, largely on the 
basis of the London Radical Clubs, and began to appeal to 
the country to revive the Chartist movement, and create a 
new working-class political party. Almost at once the new 
body assumed a definitely Marxian basis, and became the 
Social Democratic Federation; and its activities were largely 
directed to an attempt to place itself at the head of the unem¬ 
ployed and to enlist working-class support by the ventilation 
of immediate economic grievances. It did not, however, 
succeed, as long as unemployment continued on a significant 
scale, in making any impression on the general mass of the 
working class, though it did important pioneering work in 
spreading Socialist ideas in England. The real revival of 
British Socialism came with the ending of the great depression 
towards the close of the eighteen-eighties, when the creation 
of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain in 1888 and the 
great London Dock Strike of 1889 clearly showed the awaken¬ 
ing of a new temper in the working-class world. The Lon¬ 
don Dockers’ movement was prepared for and led largely by 
men who had got their Socialist schooling in the Social 
Democratic Federation. But the new movement was by 
no means prepared to accept the leadersHp of the orthodox 
Marxists, who were inclined to sneer at Trade Unionism as a 
backward and anti-Socialist force, and to place an exclusive 
reliance on political methods. What the British workers 
wanted was not a purely political movement conducting its 
propaganda in terms of a Marxism of which they had never 
heard, but far more a movement which would express their 
industrial grievances and aspirations in phraseology which 
they could more readily understand. Trade Unionism in the 
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years after 1888 spread rapidly to new classes of workers, 
hitherto regarded as unorganizable because of their low wages 
and their lack of a close common bond of craft solidarity. 
The leaders of the old Unions prophesied that this movement 
would disappear as soon as the wave of trade prosperity again 
ebbed, and fought hard against any attempt to commit the 
Trade Union movement to the new Socialist doctrines that 
were in the air. But the new Unions, though their strength 
did recede in the set-back of the middle nineties, had come to 
stay; and their coming was also fruitful in the political sphere. 
There had been, from 1888 onwards, sporadic activity in many 
parts of the country in the creation of local movements for 
working-class political action; and in 1893 these movements, 
under the leadership of Keir Hardie, who had been the prin¬ 
cipal spokesman of the left wing among the miners, came 
together to form the Independent Labour Party as a non- 
Marxian Socialist rival of the Social Democratic P’ederation. 
The aim of the LL.P, was from the first to achieve Socialism ; 
but it wanted to state Socialism in native English rather than 
in Marxist terms, and to keep its Socialist advocacy far closer 
to the every-day grievances of the working class than Hynd- 
man’s theoretical Marxism allowed. Because of this attitude 
it was the I.L.P. and not the S.D.F. that succeeded in rallying 
the more advanced elements in the working-class movement, 
and in creating the first effective Socialist organization in 
Great Britain. 

The weakness of the I.L.P. was that, in discarding Marxism, 
it had not succeeded in equipping itself with any alternative 
theoretical basis. But the means were at hand for remedying 
this deficiency. For in 1889 a little group of intellectuals, 
under the leadership of Bernard Shaw and Sidney Webb, had 
published Fabian Essays in Socialisin') and thereafter the 
Fabian Society poured forth a stream of tracts and manifestoes 
in which it outlined a Socialist doctrine based not on revolu- 
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tionary Marxism, but on a definitely evolutionary and gradual¬ 
ist conception. The spiritual ancestors of the Fabians were 
John Stuart Mill and Jevons rather than Marx and Engels. 
They would have no truck with the Marxian theory of value 
or of the State; and they conceived the coming of Socialism 
definitely in terms of a gradual and peaceful democratization 
of the machinery of the State, accompanied by a steady exten¬ 
sion in the range and quality of the social services and in the 
degree of public control over industry. They were above all 
else State Socialists and nationalizers, aiming at bringing about 
by peaceful means the completely collectivist State in which 
all important industries and services would be conducted either 
by the State itself or by local authorities or co-operative 
societies recognized by the State as its appropriate agents in 
this or that particular sphere of industrial enterprise. 

This Fabian philosophy of Socialism speedily captured the 
Independent Labour Party, and became in due course the 
theoretical basis of the Labour Party which, in 1900, the 
LL.P. at length persuaded the Trade Union movement to join 
it in creating. Fabianism also reacted powerfully on the 
development of Continental Marxism; for though, as we have 
seen, the Continental Marxists maintained unaltered the revo¬ 
lutionary phraseology of the Marxian writings, in fact the 
reformist policy which they adopted was greatly influenced by 
the development of the LL.P. and the Labour Party in Great 
Britain. Bernstein, for example, lived many years in England, 
and his ‘ revisionism ’ was largely a restatement of English 
Socialism in Continental terms. In the Second International, 
created in 1900 as the successor of Marx’s International Work¬ 
ing-men’s Association, the British Labour leaders, despite 
their non-Marxian theoretical outlook, never found any diffi¬ 
culty in co-operating harmoniously with Continental Social 
Democrats, who believed themselves to be followers of Karl 
Marx. 
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Thus when the Great War broke out in 1914 the European 
Socialist movement, though a large part of it was still pro¬ 
fessedly Marxist, had, all over Western Europe, become in 
effect a reformist and constitutional movement, working for 
evolutionary change, and looking forward to the gradual 
capture of the State and its conversion into an instrument of 
Socialist construction. Only in Russia was this conception 
of Socialism challenged by a really formidable revolutionary 
Socialist movement; though in Italy a considerable section 
of the Socialists had adhered more closely than elsewhere to 
Marxism, and in France, Italy and Spain there were consider¬ 
able Syndicalist movements aiming at revolutionary change 
by industrial rather than political means. But although the 
repudiation of full-blooded Marxism was practically complete 
among the Social Democratic and Labour parties of Western 
Europe, the full extent of the change had been very imper¬ 
fectly understood by the Social Democratic leaders themselves. 
They continued to use the old revolutionary phraseology, 
though now they gave to it a reformist meaning; and they 
fully believed that they, rather than the Russian Bolsheviks, 
were the true exponents of the orthodox Marxian doctrines. 
The extent of the change that had really taken place in Euro¬ 
pean Socialism became manifest only after the second Russian 
Revolution of 1917, and in the years of political fluidity which 
immediately followed the war. What then became plain was 
that there were no bitterer enemies in Europe than the leaders 
of Communism and of Social Democracy, and that the Social¬ 
ist movement was disastrously split up into two rival sections, 
between which hovered uneasily a mass of opinion that was 
unable to accept either the sheer revoludonisra of the Com¬ 
munists or the unqualified constitutionalism of the orthodox 
Social Democrats. Indeed, probably the great majority of 
the active supporters of the working-class movement in 
Europe found themselves in the awkward situation of agreeing 
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neither with the Communists nor with the Social Democrats, 
but of being unable to discover any alternative rallying-point 
or any clear body of doctrine to which they could subscribe. 

The strategic points of post-war European Socialism were 
clearly Russia and Germany. Great Britain and France both 
emerged from the war with their capitalist systems and their 
State organization so far intact as to be proof against any 
immediate revolutionary attack. But the situation was very 
clilferent in both Russia and Germany. In Russia the Bol¬ 
sheviks were able to attain to power because, amid the utter 
collapse of the Tsarist regime, they were the only group that 
definitely knew what it wanted, and was prepared to hold 
together in carrying its policy into effect. The Bolsheviks 
Were able to seize and to maintain power because they were 
prompt to take their opportunity as soon as it was offered 
them, and because they were able so to conduct themselves 
after their seizure of power as to keep the broad mass of the 
people on their side against the ‘ White ’ counter-revolution¬ 
ists who were sent against them wave after wave with the 
support of the capitalist Powers. In both these matters the 
Bolsheviks seem to have owed everything to their leader, 
Lenin. For it was Lenin who persuaded them, when they 
Were hesitating, to seize their chance before it was gone, and 
it was Lem'n who imposed upon them, by the sheer force of 
his personality, the opportunist policies of tlie early years of 
the new regime. 

Lenin, indeed, realized that, provided the Bolsheviks kept a 
strong hold upon the central power and were ruthless in the 
exercise of their proletarian dictatorship against all attempts 
at counter-revolution, they could afford a large degree of 
oppormnism in their handling both of the international situa¬ 
tion and of the vast peasant population in Russia itself. 
Lenin persuaded the Bolsheviks to make the Brest-Lftovsk 
peace despite its obvious injustices, and again to make an 
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obviously unfair peace with Poland in 1920 ; and it was 
Lenin, too, who, when the country was in danger of collapse 
under the aggressive and ill-organized regime of ‘ War 
Communism caused the Bolsheviks to take a temporary step 
back in the ‘ New Economic Policy ’, which again permitted 
private dealings and some restoration of capitalist enterprise. 
But while one half of Lenin’s statesmanship lay in his clear 
recognition of the necessity for these concessions, the other 
and no less essential half lay in that rigid Marxism which 
caused him to insist above all else that the mission of Com¬ 
munism was to destroy utterly the capitalist State and to set 
firmly in its place as an instrument of the transition to Social¬ 
ism a new working-class State based on a dictatorship of the 
proletariat to be exercised through the Communist Party. 
Whatever may have been the situation in Western Europe, 
clearly in Russia nothing but this strong dictatorship of a dis¬ 
ciplined and organized party could have held the country 
together or enabled the revolution to survive the difficulties 
of its early years. 

In Germany events followed a very different course. The 
difficulties there were even greater than those which con¬ 
fronted the Russian Socialists, and every allowance must be 
made for them in judging the policy and attitude of the Social¬ 
ist parties. For Germany was far more than Russia a defeated 
country, and completely at the mercy, in a military sense, of 
the victorious Allies, who were in a position to penetrate and 
occupy her territory, as it was impossible to do in the case 
of the vast territory of the Soviet Union. Germany was, 
moreover, in clanger of starvation, and compelled in order to 
secure necessary supplies to carry out the will of the Allies. 
In these circumstances any attempt to turn the collapse of the 
Hohenzollern regime into a Socialist revolution in the Russian 
sense would have involved tremendous dangers and difficult¬ 
ies. For it would probably have meant a strict Allied block- 
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ade of the country, and have confronted a substantial part of 
the German population with the danger of actual starvation. 
The Spartacists, headed by Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg, would have been prepared to face these dangers, and 
it is possible that, if they had been courageously faced, the 
blockade which would undoubtedly have been threatened 
would not in fact have been maintained. But to the great 
majority of the German Socialists, as well as to other sections 
of opinion in Germany, it seemed that nothing could be done 
that would antagonize the victorious Allied Governments, 
and that this ruled out not only the continuance of the Hohen- 
zollerns upon the throne, but equally any immediate attempt 
to establish Socialism. There were thus strong reasons why 
it was out of the question for German Socialism to follow 
decisively the Russian example; but it does not follow that 
the German Socialists were compelled to rush, as they actually 
did, to the opposite extreme. 

For the new Weimar Republic which emerged out of the 
chaos of post-war Germany was based upon a compromise 
which satisfied hardly anybody. It was a form of State in 
which nobody really believed, and behind it there was none of 
the driving force necessary to creative national life. The 
adherents of the old regime hated it, and most of the Social¬ 
ists themselves could regard it only as a temporary make¬ 
shift imposed on them by the necessities of the immediate 
situation. It is true that the Social Democratic leaders do 
not appear to have seen the matter in this light ; they seem, 
indeed, to have been the only people who did really believe 
in the Weimar Republic, as providing a form of democratic 
organization which would enable them to carry on the gradual 
process of converting the German people to the Socialist faith. 
For, when it came to the point, the German Social Democratic 
leaders by no means felt themselves ready, even apart from 
the complications due to the attitude of the Allies, for the 
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immediate establishment of Socialism. They had always 
regarded Socialism as something that would come gradually 
by way of cumulative instalments of social reform ; and when 
the responsibility of laying the foundations of a new State 
was abruptly thrust upon them at the conclusion of the war 
they were utterly unready for the task. They welcomed the 
Weimar Republic as a means of postponing the responsibility 
for establishing a Socialist regime ; and they showed alacrity 
to share power and responsibility with those bourgeois parties 
which they could persuade to collaborate with them in the 
new State. But a large part of their followers certainly did 
not accept this view. Feeling more acutely the pressure of 
economic circumstances, and having been taught to regard 
Socialism as the appropriate remedy for economic distress, 
these followers wanted an immediate and decisive advance 
towards the establishment of a Socialist Republic. The 
attitude of their leaders disappointed and disillusioned them. 
For some years German Social Democracy was divided be¬ 
tween two rival parties—the Majority Social Democrats and 
the Independents, who had split away from them over the 
issue of the war. But the Independents soon found them¬ 
selves threatened on the left by the rise of the Communist 
Party and ultimately the Independents split and disappeared, 
some of them going over to the Communists, while the rest 
returned to the Social Democratic fold. In face of the weak¬ 
ness of the Social Democratic leadership. Communism devel¬ 
oped in Germany a strength which it has never been able to 
acquire in any other country of Western Europe, and it was 
only the habit of disciplined organization which prevented 
the Social Democrats from losing to the Communists much 
more of their following than they did actually forfeit. Ger¬ 
man Socialism was thus divided disastrously between two 
groups, one of which, commanding the allegiance of the larger 
number of workers, practically abdicated from any attempt 
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to establish Socialism, while the other, steadily gaining ground 
at its expense, was attempting to apply to the Get man con¬ 
ditions an inappropriate policy and psychology imported from 
Eastern Europe. 

The situation in post-war Germany has been discussed at 
some length because it brings out very clearly the problem 
which in the twentieth century confronts the Labour move¬ 
ments of Western Europe. In the course of its development 
during the nineteenth century the Labour movement passed 
through a series of phases. It opened with a revolutionary 
phase based upon sharp reaction against the conditions created 
by the Industrial Revolution. At this stage, the workers, still 
unused to the new factory discipline and revolting instinctively 
against it, broke out into blind mass movements which had no 
chance of success against the overwhelming strength of the 
dominant classes in society. In the second phase, which was 
later in coming on the Continent than in Great Britain because 
Continental economic development lagged behind, the workers 
had settled down to the new economic system and grown 
accustomed to the living conditions of the new towns and 
to the discipline of machine production. At this stage they 
abandoned for the most part revolutionary agitation, and 
settled down to a process of collective bargaining through 
Trade Unions, which no longer attempted to challenge the 
very foundations of the capitalist order; while politically their 
Social Democratic and Labour parties adapted themselves to 
the parliamentary regime, and, even where they continued to 
express their doctrines in revolutionary terms, developed a 
policy which was in fact evolutionary and social reformist. 
This policy of peaceful collective bargaining through the 
Trade Unions and peaceful parliamentary action upon the 
reformist plane was challenged in the years immediately before 
the war by the rise of Syndicalism in the Latin countries, and 
above all in France; and even in Great Britain the great labour 
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unrest of the years between 1910 and 1914 gave clear indica¬ 
tions of a change in the temper of the working class. But 
Syndicalism never penetrated to any extent beyond the Latin 
countries, and the development of Trade Union unrest before 
the war had not in 1914 made any considerable impression 
on the attitude and policy of the Socialist parties. 

Undoubtedly this conversion of the working-class move¬ 
ments of Western Europe from a revolutionary to a reformist 
attitude was intimately connected with the parallel develop¬ 
ment of the capitalist system. It was not only that the workers 
had got used to capitalist conditions of employment, but also 
that the developing Capitalism of the latter half of the nine¬ 
teenth century was able to offer in every advanced industrial 
country substantially improving conditions of life. Money 
wages could be raised fairly easily by Trade Union action in 
periods of industrial prosperity ; and even in times of trade 
depression, when the Trade Unions had to play a defensive 
part, the fall in prices was generally great enough to cause the 
real wages of the employed workers still to move upward. 
The standard of living of the working class in Western Europe 
was enormously better in 1900 than it had been half a century 
before; and despite the serious unemployment in the seventies 
and eighties the improvement had been almost continuous in 
the case of the employed workers. 

As long as Capitalism was able to maintain this situation 
it did not need to stand in fear of any revolutionary challenge. 
Socialism might grow as a doctrine among the workers, but 
it would be an evolutionary Socialism, offering only a gradual¬ 
ist threat to the capitalist order. But in the early years of the 
twentieth century it seemed as if the tendency for working- 
class standards steadily to rise was already encountering a 
serious check. In Great Britain there was no advance at all 
in real wages, and in many cases there was a positive decline 
in the first decade of the new century. This check to the 
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advance of -working-class prosperity largely explains the acute 
industrial unrest of the years immediately Before the war. 
For the time the outbreak of war checked everywhere the 
movements of industrial unrest, not only because the Trade 
Unions agreed to abstain from strikes while the war was going 
on, and most of the Socialist leaders, despite their professions 
of international solidarity, rallied to the causes of their respec¬ 
tive States, but also because the outpouring of money in the 
interests of winning the war did enable the mass of the workers 
to live at a higher standard of life, at any rate in Great Britain, 
despite the enormous diversion of productive effort to the 
manufacture of implements of destruction. 

The war provided the workers with an object lesson which 
they are not likely to forget in the vast potential productivity 
of the modern economic machine ; and in Great Britain at 
least, as well as in the United States, the relative plenty of war¬ 
time prepared the mind of the working class for the putting 
forward of large demands for an improved standard of living 
for the future. Nor could these demands, in the atmosphere 
of the immediate post-war period, be easily refused by the 
governing classes, who were anxious above all to restore the 
foundations of the old order, and were prepared to make 
large concessions in order to get safely over the difficult period 
of capitalist reconstruction. The workers therefore entered 
upon the post-war world -with substantially improved wages 
and conditions, and also -with an equipment of social services 
involving a large increase in the volume of public expenditure. 

The Socialist parties, in accordance with the evolutionary 
doctrine in which they had come to believe in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, en-visaged the next stages in the 
advance towards Socialism as involving primarily further 
improvements along the same lines. The Trade Unions in 
the industrial field were to secure higher wages and more 
advantageous conditions by the extension of collective bar- 
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gaining ; for the Unions had added greatly to their member¬ 
ship during the war, and had spread to many trades in which 
no effective organization had previously existed. At the same 
time the Socialist parties were to conduct their electioneering 
campaigns on the basis of promising large improvements in 
the social services; and the cost of these was to be defrayed 
by means of heavier taxation of the rich. 

But when Socialist parties, either alone or as the leading 
elements in coalitions of the left groups among the hourgeoisk, 
were called upon to assume office, they found the imple¬ 
menting of the promises which they had made by no means 
an easy task. States were weighed down by huge burdens of 
debt incurred during the war, or as in the case of Germany, 
by claims for reparations. These increased the burden of 
taxation to an even greater extent than the improved social 
services set up in the period immediately after the war, and it 
became harder and harder to raise fresh sums by taxing the 
rich without provoking loud complaints that the height of 
taxation was acting as a powerful deterrent to the development 
of capitalist enterprise. The Socialists began to be faced with 
the dilemma that they had either to modify their programmes 
in order to render them compatible with the effective continu¬ 
ance of the capitalist system, or else so to recast them as to 
involve a much more rapid and constructive advance in the 
direcdon of Socialism in order to dispense with the necessity 
of relying upon the continued ‘ confidence ’ of the capitalist 
entrepreneurs. For it became plain that the limits of taxation 
under Capitalism would soon be reached, in the sense that 
further taxation would seriously interfere with the accumula¬ 
tion of private capital, and that accordingly if further benefits 
were to be conferred on the poor by the State, the State would 
have to make itself directly responsible for ensuring an ade¬ 
quate supply of capital for the development of industry. 

The Socialist parties were exceedingly loth to recognize 
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this dilemma, for they held that the continuance of their 
electoral progress depended on their being able not only to 
offer a sufficiency of immediate advantages to the working- 
class electorate, but also to reassure a sufficient section of the 
middle-class voters that the transition to Socialism would 
involve neither chaos and revolution nor confiscatory measures 
directed against middle-class savings. Electoral considera¬ 
tions made them more disposed, in face of this difficulty, to 
modify their promises than to strengthen the constructively 
Socialist elements in their programme. But the adoption of 
this attitude tended both to antagonize working-class support 
and so lead to the growth of Communist and other left-wing 
tendencies among the workers, and also to make Labour and 
Socialist Governments, when they did assume office, look at 
times more than a little ridiculous. For their promises of 
amelioration in working-class conditions then looked more 
than ever like post-dated cheques drawn upon an indefinite 
future which their immediate programmes did little or nothing 
to bring nearer. This is indeed the dilemma of all West 
European Socialism to-day ; it cannot effectively squeeze the 
capitalist orange much more than it has been squeezed already, 
but it either is not or thinks that it is not in a position to 
advance rapidly towards the construction of a definitely 
Socialist system. 

This situation provokes above all two comments. In the 
first place, the difficulties in the way of an improved standard 
of life for the workers arise not out of any failure in the pro¬ 
ductivity of the modern economic system, but out of the 
failure of Capitalism to find means of making use of the 
enormous productive powers which exist in the modern world. 
This failure is largely due to the internationally competitive 
character of capitalist production, which forbids any one 
industrial State to go far ahead of its rivals in advancing the 
working-class standard of living, because wages count every- 
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where as costs of production and have therefore to be kept 
down by any country which desires to compete eifectively 
in the world market. But to keep down wages is of course 
to restrict the standard of life of the mass of the people, and 
in doing this to limit the demand for the commodities which 
the economic system is equipped to produce. This is the 
fundamental dilemma of modern Capitalism. In theory it 
admits of a cure ; for if all countries could be persuaded to 
act together in raising simultaneously the standards of living 
of their populations, no one country need find its competitive 
power impaired. But practically, in face of the scramble for 
the markets which exist, and of the economies of large produc¬ 
tion which make each developed country anxious to expand 
its sales abroad to the furthest possible point, this world 
co-operation of capitalists is most unlikely ever to be estab¬ 
lished. The possibility that Capitalism could escape from 
its present dilemma of under-consumption by united world 
action remains a purely theoretical possibility. 

There is, of course, the alternative that particular capitalist 
countries might abandon the world market and set themselves 
to the building up of mainly self-contained economic systems 
of their own on a basis of economic nationalism. National 
planning of this sort could remove the limitations on the 
improvement of the standard of life if it were practically pos¬ 
sible for countries to isolate themselves in this way. But 
though such a policy may be barely possible for the United 
States of America—even there it could not be carried into 
eSect without an enormous dislocation of the existing eco¬ 
nomic system—in the far less self-sufficient countries of 
Western Europe it is utterly out of the question. Both 
Great Britain and Germany, though they may attempt for 
the time to pursue policies of economic nationalism under 
stress of the world crisis, are in the long run bound to depend 
upon the world market, and have therefore no way of escape 
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under the capitalist order from the dilemma of under-con¬ 
sumption. 

That this is so is, of course, the fundamental contention of 
the Socialists in the economic held. It is the fundamental 
contradiction of Capitalism of which Marx foretold the com¬ 
ing more than three-quarters of a century ago. It makes the 
case for Socialism far more immediately cogent than it was 
when Marx wrote. But though the case for Socialism has been 
immensely strengthened by the recent history of the capitalist 
system, there are other factors in the evolution of modern 
Capitalism which have made the actual attainment of it more 
difficult. These factors appear above all in the more recent 
changes in the class structure of advanced industrial societies. 

When Marx wrote the Communist Manifesto of 1848, he 
presented a simple view of the class structure as it was then 
developing under the capitalist order. Society, he thought, 
was being polarized into two great classes of capitalists and 
proletarians, between which the intermediate classes of small 
working employers and independent craftsmen were being 
steadily crushed out. The petite bourgeoisie, which Marx 
recognized as a distinct class group in the Communist Mani¬ 
festo, was regarded by him as essentially in process of dissolu¬ 
tion. It could intervene, as in the revolutions of 1848 and 
the following years, so as to confuse the issue between the 
bourgeoisie proper and the proletariat, but it could play no 
creative role in the making of history because its very existence 
was bound up with obsolete and disappearing methods of 
production. Marx envisaged it as certain to be of dwindling 
importance, and concluded that society in its further develop¬ 
ment would come to consist more and more obviously of two 
rival classes with fundamentally opposite economic interests. 

The simplicity of this view by no means represents the 
realities of the modern class structure of industrial society. 
For, though Marx was perfectly right in predicting the gradual 
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dissolution of the petite bourgeoisie of his own day, he was by 
no means so successful in anticipating the actual evolution 
of the capitalist system. Above all, there were two rival 
forces in Capitalism to which he paid altogether insufficient 
attention. The first of these was the tendency of the increase 
in the total national wealth to swell very greatly the ranks of 
the professional classes, who live not by direct participation in 
industry, but by various forms of professional service. Doc¬ 
tors, teachers, lawyers, professional men of many different 
callings, and a host of black-coated workers dependent upon 
them, form an important element in the new petite bourgeoisie 
which has arisen in place of the old. Moreover, although the 
control of large-scale production and of industrial policy has 
passed into the hands of a dwindling group of great capitalist 
entrepreneurs, this has by no means involved the disappearance 
of classes intermediate between the entrepreneurs and the pro¬ 
letariat. As industry has grown in scale, the numbers and 
importance of the salaried workers employed in it have grown 
more than proportionately. It is, of course, true that these 
salaried workers, from managing directors downwards through 
all the various grades of technicians, managers, and adminis¬ 
trators to ordinary clerks, have all the status of employees, and 
are workers in the Marxian sense. But in face of the enormous 
difference of income between, say, the managing director of a 
great industrial enterprise and the main body of the manual 
workers employed in it, there can exist no class solidarity in 
the Marxian sense among the whole body of employed workers 
under modern Capitalism. The more highly paid salary- 
earners have certainly no sense of being members of an eco¬ 
nomically exploited class, but rather feel themselves to be 
members of the same economic class as the entrepreneurs; 
and this class feeling among the higher-paid salary-earners 
extends downwards through the lower grades of the salariat 
because it is more pleasant to regard oneself as a member of 
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a superior than of an inferior social group. Snobbishness as 
well as divergence of economic interest stands fatally in the 
way of the economic solidarity of the entire body of employed 
workers. 

Again, while Marx was right in predicting the disappearance 
of many of the independent craft workers and small masters of 
his own day, he did not realize the extent to which the coming 
of large-scale Capitalism would still leave scope for the sur¬ 
vival and even the extension of small mastership. Round 
each great capitalist industry, with its mass methods of pro¬ 
duction, there are grouped in the modern world hosts of small 
men either manufacturing ‘ detail' products to which it is not 
worth while to apply the methods of mass production, or 
experimenting in new products which have not yet reached 
the stage of standardization, or, above all else, acting as dealers, 
repairers, and agents on behalf of the large concerns. Marx 
did not and could not foresee the day when garage proprietors, 
installers and providers of electrical equipment and wireless 
sets, and a host of other small-scale business men would rein¬ 
force the ranks of the petite bourgeoisie. 

Moreover, Marx did not foresee the consequences on the 
social structure of the exigencies of capitalist production. As 
a social phenomenon Capitalism underwent a tremendous 
transformation when it finally changed over from a system 
of individual entrepreneurs and private partnerships to joint 
stock ownership. For the joint stock system became the 
means of reconciling the need for the accumulation of capital 
in large masses under unified control witlr the wide diffusion 
of the actual ownership of industrial undertakings. Even to 
tlie extent to which the small capitalist as a positive agent of 
production was crushed out by the development of large- 
scale industry, he reappeared not as a producer, but as a share¬ 
holder under the joint stock system. It is true that, as a 
shareholder, he exerted practically no influence on the develop- 
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tnent of industry, and had no real control over the use to which 
his money was put, He became in effect a sort of rentier, 
drawing not a fixed income, but a variable share in the product 
of industry—a sleeping partner in the many concerns among 
which he portioned out his investments for the purpose of 
spreading his risks. But this, though it vitally affected his 
power over industry, did not prevent him from surviving as 
a mernber of a highly important intermediate social class living 
at much the same standards as, and feeling a sense of social 
solidarity with, the other intermediate elements in society 
whose role is more positive than his. In fact, of course, the 
two groups consist to a substantial extent of the same indi¬ 
viduals. The professional man or the member of the higher 
salariat is as a rule to some extent an investor as well, and in 
both these ways he has a stake in the capitalist system, and an 
economic interest which he is apt to conceive of as bound up 
•with its maintenance. 

In advanced Western societies the growth of these inter¬ 
mediate classes, and of those who, for social or economic 
reasons, become more readily their hangers-on than adherents 
of the worldng-class movement, has been so considerable that, 
even if complete solidarity existed among the manual wage- 
earners, it would be barely possible for them, under the con¬ 
ditions of universal suffrage, to establish themselves securely 
in parliamentary power -without the support of a considerable 
number of members of the intermediate classes. Complete 
solidarity is, of course, never likely to be secured even among 
the manual workers, for there will be always and everywhere 
cross-currents which will prevent some sections even of the 
manual-working proletariat from voting on class lines, But 
even where a near enough approach to this solidarity has been 
arrived at for most industrial constituencies to become almost 
safe preserves of the working-class parties, it has not followed 
that these parties have been able to secure a majority in 
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Parliament. Consequently diere has arisen in one country 
after another a situation in which Socialism has become the 
strongest single political force, but has been quite unable to 
command sufficient support to establish a Government based 
upon a clear parliamentary majority. This is most likely of 
all to happen where the system of proportional representation 
is in force, as it has been since the war over a large part of 
Europe. But other electoral systems, based on nineteenth- 
century democratic principles, are not much less likely to lead 
to the same result. 

When this happens a situation of stalemate is apt to arise. 
The capitalist parties cannot govern without the toleration of 
the Socialists, and the Socialists cannot govern without some 
measure of support or at least toleration from some of the 
capitalist parties. But if a Socialist Government is formed 
under these conditions it finds itself in a position in which it 
is out of the question for it to take any decisive step towards 
the establishment of Socialism j and it has either to refuse or 
resign office or to consent to form a Government under con¬ 
ditions which will involve it in working for the maintenance 
and prosperity of the capitalist order. But a Government 
which sets out to maintain a system in which it does not 
believe is not likely to be a good Government. For the worst 
of all policies may easily be the absence of any policy at all, 
or at least of any attempt to put a coherent policy into effect. 

This difficulty, of course, constitutes the strength of the 
Communist case against Social Democracy. For the Com¬ 
munists argue that such a situation can be resolved only by 
revolution, and that no party which does not work definitely 
for revolution can be regarded as truly Socialist at all. But, 
whereas the Communists were able to assume power in Russia 
because under the far less developed Russian capitalist system 
there existed no strong and coherent intermediate classes 
capable of offering effective resistance to their dictatorship, 
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this situation is by no means reproduced in the countries of 
Western Europe. The Communists have always opposed the 
idea that revolutions can be made by minority coups d’etat 
against the opposition of a majority of the people. Their 
propaganda is designed to convince the majority of the neces¬ 
sity of revolution, or at least to secure the adhesion of the 
majority to the policy advocated by a revolutionary minority 
as against the existing order. But what is to happen if there 
is no real chance of securing the support of a majority for the 
revolutionary policy In post-war Germany the Social 
Democrats had little chance of securing a clear majority over 
the combined bourgeois parties, but assuredly the Communists 
had even less. 

In these circumstances the Communist policy in effect 
amounts to the pursuance of revolutionary agitation, not with 
die object of an early establishment of Socialism, but rather 
with that of stirring up a revolutionary consciousness among 
as large as possible a section of the proletariat, and then waiting 
for the capitalist system to dissolve into such chaos as will 
lead die majority at last to rally to any cause that offers the 
prospect of an effective reconstruction of society. But this 
policy of constantly using revolutionary phraseology and at 
the same time postponing indefinitely the day of revolution¬ 
ary action is exceedingly difficult to carry on effectively in any 
country which possesses even to a limited extent the liberties 
of speech and writing. Communism can thrive only on 
repression; and the Governments of the Western capitalist 
countries, except when they find themselves plunged into 
extreme economic difficulties, have far too much sense to 
become repressive in the extreme degree required. If Com¬ 
munism does become a practicable policy for Germany it will 
be above all Hitler whom the Communists will have to thank. 
Neither in Great Britain nor in France, nor in the lesser coun¬ 
tries of Western Europe which have preserved the forms of 
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parliamentaiy government and are able to carry on despite the 
slump withoul positive economic disaster, is the Communist 
policy capable of enlisting a sufficient degree of support to 
make it really formidable. 

The real question then is whether in these countries Social¬ 
ism as distinct from Communism can escape from the paralysis 
which has overtaken it, and devise a policy of peaceful and 
constructive change. If it cannot, the situation in Western 
Europe is likely to be one of stalemate. For it is highly 
improbable that Capitalism, though it may be able to climb 
out of the present depression, can reconstruct itself success¬ 
fully so as to be proof against even more disastrous slumps 
in the future ; and there is no sign at all that a plunge into 
Fascism can bring with it any remedy for economic troubles. 
For Fascism in its actual working out in the economic field 
amounts to a bolstering up of the forces of Capitalism by 
political means; it does not alter any of the essential features 
of the underlying economic situation. The difficulties which 
confront Capitalism under a constitutional regime will con¬ 
front it no less if the political system passes under Fascist 
control. There is no real way of escape from the present 
dilemma of "Western Capitalism save through the establish¬ 
ment of a Socialist system. For there is no way, short of 
Socialism, of releasing the pent-up forces of productivity, by 
making plenty, instead of scarcity, the object of economic 
action. 

If, however, the Socialists are to be successful in establish¬ 
ing Socialism they will have to show far higher qualities of 
imagination than they have so far displayed in the countries of 
Western Europe since the war. For they will have not only 
to rally behind them the support of the great majority of the 
manual workers, but also to enlist on their side an appreciable 
fraction of the intermediate classes and above all of the tech¬ 
nicians, administrators and professional men who occupy So 
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important a position in the advanced economic and social 
systems of Western Europe. They are likely to achieve this 
result only if they can devise and impress upon the minds of 
the electorate proposals for a transition to Socialism -which look 
competent and business-like as well as thorough-going. It 
does not in a propagandist sense pay the Socialist parties to 
look moderate ; for if they try to convince the electorate of 
their moderation they only succeed in convincing it of their 
lack of will to establish Socialism. But neither does it pay 
them to look extreme, if their extremism also looks incom¬ 
petent and irresponsible. For the large intermediate groups 
which exist in all the Western societies, while they may be 
fully prepared to contemplate a change over to a Socialist 
system, are by no means prepared to support any movement 
that seems more likely to produce chaos than a new order. 
That is why the most vital task for the Socialists of Western 
Europe at the present time is the devising of well-considered 
and practicable plans for the speedy socialization of the vital 
parts of the capitalist machine, on lines which promise to the 
competent technician and administrator expanding oppor¬ 
tunities for useful and responsible service within the new 
system. These servants of Capitalism are conscious already 
of the disorder into which Capitalism has fallen, and of the 
restrictions upon their opportunities which the decline of 
Capitalism and the reign of scarcity involve. They are pre¬ 
pared to listen to an alternative gospel if it can be put to them 
in such a way as to sound workable and workmanlike. .But 
they will only recoil from it if it seems to them to be animated 
merely by idealistic intentions and not by an effective will to 
performance. 

In order to satisfy this need, the Socialist parties of Western 
Europe will undoubtedly have to break away to a great extent 
from the traditions which have developed ytithin them during 
thd past thirty yearg. They will have to be prepared, not 
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for the adoption of dictatorships on either the Russian or the 
Italian or the German model, but for a drastic reshaping of 
parliamentary methods of procedure so as to adapt the par¬ 
liamentary system to the requirements of rapid but still con¬ 
stitutional change over a wide field. They will have, in 
addition, to abandon the hope of offering their followers a 
rising standard of life by improving the social services or the 
conditions of labour without making any frontal attack upon 
the capitalist system. For they will have to recognize that a 
capitalist system in difficulties, and dominated by an intense 
competition to lower costs in order to hold its place in the 
markets of the world, is in no situation to offer either higher 
wages or a larger taxable capacity. The Socialism which con¬ 
sisted chief]}'' of proposals for transferring sums out of the 
incomes of the rich to make up the incomes of the poor, with¬ 
out any radical change in the economic system, will have to 
be discarded ; and it will have to be recognized that the root 
problem for to-day is not that of taxing the rich, but that of 
ensuring that the greatly expanded resources of production 
now at the disposal of mankind shall be fully utilized in the 
production of wealth—^which can be accomplished only by 
the supersession and replacement of Capitalism as a mode of 
production. In fine. Socialism, if it is to rescue the world from 
its present disasters, will have to master the art of being at once 
thorough-going and constitutional. It will have to learn to 
play the political game without yielding to the temptations 
which it involves. 

For the Labour movement, which came into being as a 
movement of protest and defence against Capitalism at a time 
when Capitalism was still advancing towards new conquests, 
and still able to promise an improving standard of life, has 
now lived on into a period in which the capitalist system is 
no longer well adapted to furthering the development of the 
resources of production, but is everywhere acting as a clog 
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upon the use of men’s greatly increased productive power, 
in the nineteenth century there was room for a Labour move¬ 
ment as an instrument of defence, but there was no real chance 
of the Labour movement attaining to power because the 
possibilities of capitalist development, so far from being 
exhausted, were still largely unexplored. In the twentieth 
century the situation has radically changed. The great age 
of capitalist development is over, and the world is ripe for an 
experiment in a new economic system. 

It is, however, hard for Socialist parties and for Trade 
Unions, which grew up and developed their propagandist 
technique within conditions which have now disappeared, to 
adapt their methods and appeals to the new situation which 
now confronts them. They have grown used to thinking of 
the capitalist system as something which can be squeezed and 
is well able to grant constantly fresh concessions if only 
sufficient pressure is applied to it. They are slow in realizing 
that this condition of the success of evoludonary social reform 
no longer exists, and that Capitalism is not merely reluctant 
but positively unable to concede continued progress along the 
old lines. The Labour movement in every advanced country 
has to transform itself from an organization working within 
the assumptions of Capitalism—whatever ideals for the super- 
session of Capitalism its leaders might hold—^into a force pre¬ 
pared in the immediate future to deliver a frontal attack upon 
the capitalist order, and to assume the responsibility of setting 
up a new economic system in its place. It is not surprising 
that everywhere this transformation is difficult to bring about, 
or that the older leaders of the Trade Union and Socialist 
movements cannot adapt themselves to the new conditions. 
The question is whether fresh leaders who can adapt themselves 
to it will arise in time, and thus make the advent of Socialism 
politically possible. If they do not, then through whatever 
throes of Fascist and other dictatorships the dying capitalist 
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system may pass, I can see no prospect either of its effectual 
reconstruction or of the coming of any superior order to take 
its place. I can see only the prospect of a dissolution of the 
civilization of Western Europe, in which not only Capitalism 
but all those cultural values which men ought to be able to 
hand on unimpaired from the existing to a more advanced 
economic system will be lost, and mankind in Western Europe 
have to begin again the painful climb up out of sheer disaster 
which was the birth of the Middle Ages. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

For the history of the British Labour movement there are three 
useful general books—Sidney and Beatrice Webb’s History of 
Trade Unionism, G. D. H. Cole’s Short History of the British 
Working-Class Movement, and Max Beer’s History of British 
Socialism. For Socialism in general, see H. W. Laidler’s History 
of Socialist Thought, L. Lorwin’s Labour and Internationalism, and 
H. J. Laski’s Communism. Marxism can be studied in Max Beer’s 
Life and Teaching of Karl Marx, and in G. D. H. Cole’s What 
Marx Really Meant. The first part of Marx’s Capital is in 
“Everyman’s Library” (2 volumes), with an intioduction by 
G. D. H. Cole. For die Communist view of Marxism, see N. 
Lenin’s The State and Revolution. For problems of Socialist policy 
to-day, see Sir Stafford Cripps and odiers, Problems of a Socialist 
Government and G. D. H. Cole’s The Next Ten Years. For 
further historical material, see die series of graphic books by 
J. L. and Barbara Hammond— The Village Labourer, The Town 
Labourer, The Skilled Labourer, and The Age of the Chartists; 
and the lives of William Cobbett and Robert Owen, both by 
G. D. H. Cole, and of Francis Place, by Graham Wallas. The 
best life of Karl Marx, by F. Mehring, is not in English ; but 
there is a life in English by O. Riihle. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE GREAT WAR, 1914-1918 

S OME twenty years have passed since the Great War 
began in August, 1914, and more than fifteen since 
it ended on November ii, 1918. Is it yet distant 
enough to stand out as a single event, with causes and effects 
so well defined that it can be surveyed as a whole ? Are 
its nature and its meaning understood ? In some degree the 
lapse of time has dispelled the mists that surrounded and 
obscured the beginnings of this, the greatest struggle in 
recorded history. But the very abundance of evidence that 
has accumulated upon its immediate causes, either in the 
form of diplomatic documents or of personal memoirs, serves 
rather to impede than to clarify retrospective vision. If it 
be true that the Great War was without precedent in the 
annals of mankind, equally unprecedented are the number 
and the variety of the shafts of light which have been thrown 
upon it from a hundred angles. Thus its very outlines have 
been blurred. 

Its true outlines are, indeed, the harder to see because 
they comprise more than contemporary fact and circumstance. 
In one direction they stretch far back—certainly as far as the 
Thirty Years War in the seventeenth and the partitions of 
Poland at the end of the eighteenth centuries, not to speak 
of the political movements and changes that marked the course 
of the nineteenth. These things form the historical back- 
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ground of the War, albeit a background which fails to show 
why, in regard to the Great War, theie should have arisen, 
more urgently and insistently than in the case of any previous 
war, the question of moral responsibility for its outbreak. 
Neither the Napoleonic Wars nor other contests of the nine¬ 
teenth century were held to have raised a supreme moral 
issue. They were looked upon as trials of strength between 
potentates or peoples under conditions tacitly accepted as 
inherent in the nature of things*if not in human nature itself. 
Though guile entered into them, though ambition and greed 
may have inspired them, their rightness or wrongness was 
hardly judged by any other criterion than that of success or 
failure. 

The controversy upon “ war guilt ” that has raged round 
the Great War since its very beginning appears thus to denote 
a new phase in the appraisal of historical events, if not in 
standards of international conduct. Who was answerable for 
letting loose the Great Wai ? Could it have been prevented 
and, if so, by whom ? Upon what facts should the “ verdict 
of history ” be based ? So important, morally and politically, 
did it seem to find convincing answers to these questions, 
and so eager were the principal belligerents to put themselves 
in the right, or to plead extenuating circumstances for ad¬ 
mitted misdeeds, that, in rapid succession, secret archives 
were opened, some of their contents made public, and every¬ 
body who could claim a say in the matter hastened to bear 
witness. To this “ flight into publicity ” there were and 
are exceptions; and, doubtless, many revelations have still 
to be made. But no new facts are likely to change the 
judgment of thoughtful students either upon the direct 
causes of the War itself or upon its character as a revolution 
of wide extent and deep significance. 

Among those who have borne witness to what they believe 
to be the truth upon the coming of the Great War, a special 
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place is held by the small and dwindling hand of men who 
drew, from personal experience and observation in the years 
before its outbreak, a firm conviction not merely that it would 
come but how it would come. So firm was their conviction 
that they acted upon it in advance. The late Field-Marshal 
Earl Roberts was one of these. Another was the late Lord 
Haldane, though his belief was secret rather than open. Of 
the survivors in this country. Lord Hardinge of Penshurst 
should be named, for his policy as Viceroy of India from 
1910 to 1916 was determined by a foresight which his rare 
diplomatic experience had inspired. As a humble member 
of this band I am still persuaded that the direct responsibility 
for letting loose the Great War lay in the quarters where 
those who had eyes to see and ears to hear knew it would 
lie ; though the deeper question whether the authors of the 
War were not themselves unwittingly caught in historic pro¬ 
cesses beyond their control needs to be pondered in any fair 
assessment of “ war guilt ”. 

Be this as it may, it was the desire to disclaim responsi¬ 
bility for a war, which swiftly came to be looked upon as a 
crime against humanity, that prompted Germany to publish, 
soon after the Peace, many volumes of diplomatic documents 
in the hope of disproving the charge of war guilt against 
the rulers of Imperial Germany or, at least, of showing that 
their share of it had been no greater than that of others. 
Then, in succession, the records of Great Britain, France 
and Austria-Hungary were divulged, while Soviet Russia 
hastened to make known selections from the former Tsarist 
archives—^rather, perhaps, with the thought of discrediting 
Tsarism and other “ capitalist ” systems of Government than 
with the single purpose of establishing the full truth. 

The motives which prompted the publication of the German 
diplomatic documents were neither simple nor single. On 
the morrow of the German Revolution of November 9,1918, 
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a well-known Socialist writer, Karl Kautsky, had been en¬ 
trusted with the task of ascertaining whether any material 
likely to incriminate the fallen Imperial Government had 
been removed from the Foreign Office archives. He found 
no reason to think they had been tampered with; and he 
began to arrange the publication of the documents bearing 
upon the outbreak of the War. The task was heavy. Before 
it could be completed the victorious Powers had required 
the assent of Germany to Article 231 of the Peace Treaty, 
signed at Versailles on June 28, 1919, which affirmed that 
Germany and her allies were responsible for all the loss and 
damage wrought in a war imposed upon the victorious 
Powers “ by the aggression of Germany and her allies ”. 

Though this article was, in effect and purpose, a legal 
statement of claim for reparations in respect of loss and 
damage suffered, it was held by Germany to involve an 
attribution of moral guilt. Indeed, the word “ responsible ” 
was deliberately rendered into German as “ guilty ”—a per¬ 
version for which there was no warrant in Article 231 itself, 
though the public arraignment, in Article 227, of “ William 
of Hohenzollern, formerly German Emperor, for a supreme 
offence against international morality and the ■ sanctity of 
treaties ” clearly indicated the view that was taken of German 
responsibility for the War. This view was also upheld 
in the Reply which was addressed by the victorious Powers, 
or “ Allied and Associated Governments ”, to the German 
representatives when the final text of the Versailles Treaty 
was sent to them on June 16, 1919. While this Reply forms 
no part of the Peace Treaty it is obviously authoritative as 
regards the meaning which the Allied and Associated Govern¬ 
ments placed upon the various parts of the Treaty that 
attributed either “responsibility” or moral blame to Ger¬ 
many ; and it is important to note that the Reply dismisses 
the German reading of Article 231 as a “ complete misappre- 
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hension On the other hand the Reply expressly declares 
Articles 227-230, upon war criminals, to mean that “ the 
outbreak of the War was deliberately plotted ^nd executed 
by those who wielded the supreme power in Vienna, Budapest 
and Berlin ” ; and says also that the War “ was the logical 
outcome of the policy which had been pursued for decades 
by Germany 

On the basis of the published official documents alone it 
would be hard to determine how far the latter of these affirma¬ 
tions in the Allied Reply was justified, though the former 
IS shown to have been warranted. It may be that not all 
the archives have yet given up their secrets and that, in par¬ 
ticular, memoranda which passed between the General Staffs 
in Berlin and Vienna have still to be revealed. But enough 
is already known to permit the framing of a broad verdict ; 
and those who remember the spirit of pre-war Europe and 
the atmosphere of Vienna and Berlin will find little difficulty 
in framing it aright. Students of documentary evidence, 
without knowledge of that atmosphere, may indeed go woe¬ 
fully astray. Little of the new light shed during the past 
fifteen years on the immediate origins of the Great War has 
altered the views I held and expressed in 1912 and 1913 upon 
the way it would come and where the responsibility for its 
outbreak would lie. Events bore out those views with 
calamitous swiftness, and to-day I still think them sound— 
sounder certainly than some post-war views which have been 
based solely on the study of documents. If, at some points, 
documentary evidence has tended to increase the emphasis 
which I and others were disposed to lay upon various factors 
m the pre-war position, it has not changed the relative im¬ 
portance of those factors. For instance, the dependence of 
Germany upon Austria-Hungary is now seen to have been 
greater than it then seemed to he, and though Berlin rather 
than Vienna supplied the decisive war impulse in July, 1914, 
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it is clear that, in reality, Germany had long been in a position 
of virtual subservience to Austria-Hungary. 

THE PASSING OF BISMARCK’s EUROPE 

Germany began to drift into this position after 1890 -when 
tlie German Emperor, moved by intrigues against Bismarck, 
declined to renew the secret “ reinsurance ” treaty which 
Bismarck had concluded with Russia behind the backs of 
Germany’s allies in 1887. This episode marked the begin¬ 
ning of the international situation out of which the Great 
War arose—a situation in which the policy of Germany 
came to be increasingly dominated by fear of isolation and 
therefore by fear of lukewarmness or faithlessness on the 
part of Austria-Hungary, her principal ally. Between the 
lapsing of the secret Russo-German Treaty of reinsurance 
in 1890 and the “ moral issue ” into which the German invasion 
of Belgium transformed the Great War in 1914 the link may 
to-day seem too slender to possess much practical significance. 
In reality it is so intimate as almost to warrant the assertion 
that the Great War would never have occurred when it did, 
and as it did, and that it might not have broken out at all 
had not the Bismarckian Europe been undermined by this 
fundamental change in Russo-German relations. It may be 
wrong to imagine that the Europe which Bismarck fashioned 
between 1864 and 1871 was intrinsically a more enduring 
structure than the Europe of Napoleon or the Europe of the 
Holy Alliance had been. But in fairness to Bismarck’s state¬ 
craft it should be recognized that his creation might have 
lasted longer than the short half-century which lay between 
1871 and 1918 had not one of its main props been knocked 
away in 1890 by the intrigues of a rancorous German Foreign 
Office official, Privy Councillor von Holstein, and by the 
Third German Emperor’s intolerance of Bismarckian tutelage. 
In point of fact, Bismarck’s own Europe lasted less than twenty 
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years—from 1871 to 1890 j and what may be called “ Wil- 
helmine Europe” from 1890 to the Great War. 

Bismarck’s Europe arose on the ruins of the Holy Alliance 
of which the main purpose had been to repress subversive 
ideas, especially the principle of nationality, that the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic Armies had spread. Early 
in the nineteenth century Serbia and Greece had begun their 
struggle for emancipation from Ottoman rule. Precursory 
symptoms of the Risorgimento, or Italian national resurgence, 
soon appeared ; and in Germany a liberal impulse towards 
national unity was working below the surface. During the 
revolutionary year 1848 both the Italian and the German 
movements gathered momentum, and though both were 
beaten back they could no longer be suppressed. After the 
failure of the Frankfurt Parliament in 1848 to agree upon 
conditions for the union of a Great Germany, including 
Austria, Bismarck wrested the leadership from the German 
liberals, used it on behalf of the Prussian Flouse of Hohen- 
zollern against Austria, and decided that effective unity could 
never be attained until Austria had been expelled from Ger¬ 
many “with blood and iron”. In 1864 he drew Austria 
into a joint war against Denmark and, having picked a quarrel 
with her over its results, attacked and overthrew her at Sadowa 
in 1866, turned her out of Germany, fettered the Hapsburgs 
by helping to impose the Austro-Hungarian Dual System 
upon them, and set up the North German Confederation. 

France was his next victim. Adroitly manoeuvring Napo¬ 
leon III into a false position, he made France appear as an 
aggressor, roused the ire of the German people against her 
by issuing a garbled version of the famous Ems telegram, 
and fell upon her in July, 1870, with the might of the armies 
which Roon and Moltke had sedulously trained and prepared. 
In a few months France was hopelessly worsted, Paris taken, 
Alsace and Lorraine annexed and a united German Empire 
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proclaimed on January i8, 1871, in the Hall of Mirrors at 
Versailles—the very Hall where, little more than forty-seven 
years later, the victors in the Great War were to constrain 
the delegates of a German Republic to accept a new European 
order. Thanks to the German triumph Italy had completed 
her national unity by the occupation of the Papal States and 
of Rome in September, 1870, after having obtained from 
Austria, with French support, the provinces of Lombardy 
in 1859 and of Veneda in 1866. 

Between an Italy thus united and the Clerical French 
Republic that had succeeded in 1870 to the Second French 
Empire, the “ Roman Question ”, that is to say, Papal protests 
against the loss of the Temporal Power, remained as a source 
of enmity of which Bismarck took shrewd advantage. With 
the Tsars of Russia, at whose Court he had served as Prussian 
envoy, he maintained a close understanding. Nor did he 
fail to play upon Russian resentment of the “ world-astonish¬ 
ing ingratitude ” with which Austria had requited—during 
the Crimean War of 1854-5, when Austrian tioops occupied 
the Danubian provinces of Moldavia and Vallachia aftei 
Russia had been compelled to evacuate them—-the service 
which Tsar Nicholas I had rendered the youthful Emperor 
Francis Joseph in 1849 by crushing the Kossuthian rebellion 
in Hungary. It was this resentment that enabled Bismarck 
to lay his plans against Austria in 1866 without fear of Russian 
interference. Similarly a Russian veto prevented the Emperor 
Francis Joseph in 1870 from falling upon the North German 
flank during the Franco-German War. 

Another bond of sympathy between Prussia and Russia 
lay in their several shares of the spoils of Poland whom 
they and Austria had joined in partitioning repeatedly in and 
after 1772. In a very real sense the partitions of Poland 
must be reckoned among the causes of the Great War. Just 
as the first partition of Poland in 1772 came as a rebound 
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from a Russian attempt (which Austria and Prussia alike 
opposed) to solve the Eastern Question by turning the Turks 
out of Europe, so the progressive undermining of the Ottoman 
Power in the Balkans, during the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth and the earlier years of the twentieth centuries, con¬ 
fronted Austria-Hungary with a vital problem which her 
ruler and his advisers were wholly incapable of understanding. 
Neither the deeper causes of the Great War nor the responsi¬ 
bility for it can be fully understood if the “ imponderable ” 
influences of the Polish and the Eastern Questions be left 
out of account. 

Bismarck, for his part, never ignored these “ imponder¬ 
ables ”. In 1863 he cultivated the good graces of Russia 
by handing back to her for punishment the refugees who 
had fled into Prussia after the suppression of the Polish 
insurrection of that year. If, on the morrow of Sadowa, 
he insisted that the Austrian Emperor should not be made 
an irreconcilable foe by German annexations of Hapsburg 
territory, he had secured himself both against Hapsburg 
“ ingratitude ” and against Austrian adventures in the Balkans 
by helping to create the Austro-Hungarian Dual System. 
This System, which put an anti-Slav and pro-German Magyar 
minority in control of Hungary and an equally anti-Slav 
minority of Austrian Germans in control of Austria, was 
meant to curb the tendency of the Hapsburgs to extend their 
rule over the Southern Slav and other Balkan peoples at the 
expense of Turkey. Thus Bismarck hoped to avoid a con¬ 
flict between Austrian and Russian ambitions in the Near 
East while leaving the way open to a Central European 
alliance between Germany and Austria-Hungary that might 
be useful as a brake upon Russia. 

During the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8, Bismarck had 
been careful to wound no Russian feelings. At the ensuing 
Berlin Congress he played “ honest broker ” to his heart’s 
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-content between Austro-Hungarian and Russian claims. He 
contrived to secure for Austria-Hungary a mandate to 
“ occupy and administer ” the two Southern Slav provinces 
of Turkey, Bosnia and Herzegovina. Then, in 1879, he 
drew Austria-Hungary into a secret and ostensibly defensive 
alliance with Germany against Russia; and, without telling 
Russia of it, he followed up this alliance by negotiating with 
her and Austria-Hungary in June, 1881, a League of the 
German, Russian and Austrian Emperors which was a master¬ 
piece of ingenuity. Under the terms of this League each 
of the three Empires promised the others its benevolent 
neutrality in case one of them should be involved in war 
with a fourth Great Power, though this stipulation was to 
apply only to a war between one of them and Turkey in case 
all three should agree in advance upon the results of such a 
war. Russia and Germany promised to respect the advan¬ 
tages obtained by Austria-Huirgary under the Treaty of 
Berlin and admitted the right of Austria-Hungary to annex 
Bosnia and Herzegovina whenever she might think annexation 
-opportune. 

This Three Emperors’ League was renewed for three years 
on March 27,1884 j but in 1887, when it fell due for a further 
renewal, Austro-Russian relations were so strained by events 
in the Balkans that it was allowed to lapse. With it lapsed 
Russian recognition of Austria’s right to annex Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. In its place the famous Reinsurance Treaty 
was concluded between Germany and Russia alone on June 18, 
1887. By this Treaty Germany and Russia bound them¬ 
selves to maintain benevolent neutrality towards each other 
should either be involved in war with any third Great Power, 
save in the event of France being attacked by Germany or 
of Austria being attacked by Russia. Thus the value to 
Austria of the Austro-German alliance against Russia, of 
Tvhich Bismarck had informed Russia in May 1887, depended 
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upon a German decision whether Austria had or had not 
been “ attacked ” hy Russia. The Reinsurance Treaty was, 
indeed, on the part of Germany, an act of potential disloyalty 
towards Austria-Hungary and hardly less towards Italy whose 
entry into the Austro-Gerraan alliance in i88a, mainly under 
pressure of the “ Roman Question,” had transformed it into 
the Triple Alliance. For Bismarck the main value of the 
Reinsurance Treaty lay in the circumstances that it enabled 
him to keep the good will of Russia without allowing her to 
attack Austria-Hungary against his will, and that it saved 
him from the danger of being dragged into a war with Russia 
for the sake of Austro-Hungarian ambitions in the Balkans 
or elsewhere unless it suited his purpose. 

Under the influence of Bismarck both the old Emperor 
William I and his successor, the Emperor Frederick, had 
accepted the Reinsurance Treaty. But in March, 1890, the 
young Emperor William, after less than two years on the 
tltrone, made up his mind to get rid of Bismarck. At that 
moment the Russian Ambassador in Berlin had received 
instructions to negotiate with Prince Bismarck and his son, 
Count Herbert Bismarck, who was German Foreign Secretary, 
the renewal of the Reinsurance Treaty. It was then that 
Herr von Holstein, the political director of the German 
Foreign Office, whom Bismarck had often used as a trust¬ 
worthy tool, turned against his old master, communicated 
the text of the Treaty to the young Emperor (who had been 
kept in ignorance of its existence) and brought about the 
dismissal of the Iron Chancellor. The dismissal, and the 
cause of it, irritated Tsar Alexander III who felt little love 
for the young German ruler. In vain, after the departure 
of Prince Bismarck and the resignation of Count Herbert, 
did the German Emperor send for the Russian Ambassador 
and offer to sign the secret Treaty in Bismarck’s place as a 
guarantee of personal friendship to the Tsar. The Am- 
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bassaclor replied that his instructions were to deal with Prince 
Bismarck and his son alone. Thus the Reinsurance Treaty 
lapsed, Russo-German relations lost their cordiality and Ger¬ 
many became increasingly dependent upon Austria-Hungary. 

“ WILHELMINE ” EUROPE 

This is the true point of cleavage between Bismarckian 
and post-Bismarcldan Europe. Within a year a French 
naval squadron paid an official visit to Russian ports, and 
proposals for a Franco-Russian alliance began to take shape. 
Early in October, 1896, the conclusion of this alliance was 
revealed by Tsar Nicholas II in a speech at Compiegne. 
Bismarck’s wrath knew no bounds. Before the month was 
out he divulged in his organ, the Hatnhurger Nachrichten, 
the fact that, up to March, 1890, France had been isolated 
by a Russo-German Reinsurance Treaty which the young 
Emperor William and his advisers had failed to renew. 
Bismarck added, not untruthfully, the stinging suggestion 
that Russian resentment had been fanned by the amiability 
of his successors towards the Prussian Poles. 

These “ Hamburg Revelations ” shook Germany and 
Europe. I was then in Berlin and felt the shock. Within 
six months Austria-Hungary took her revenge by concluding 
with Russia a special agreement, which was to last more 
than ten years, to keep things as they were in the Balkans. 
In April, 1897, the Emperor Francis Joseph and his Foreign 
Minister, Count Goluchowski, visited St. Petersburg for this 
purpose. But it is significant that Russia should then have 
declined to sanction an Austro-Hungarian claim to annex 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, although, from 1881 to 1887, this 
claim had been expressly admitted by the Three Emperors’ 
League. 

Russia, whose eyes were turning towards the Far East 
where she had begun to encroach upon Manchuria and 
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Northern China, was glad to stabilize the situation in the 
Near East by this agreement with Austria-Hungary,- and, 
despite the Austrian Emperor’s keen desire to extend Haps- 
burg influence in the Balkans, to outflank Serbia and to 
control the Southern Slavs through the annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, his hands were tied by the outbreak of domestic 
crises in Hungary and in Austria. In protest against an 
Austrian Ministerial ordinance which had placed the Czech 
language on a footing of equality with German in the adminis¬ 
tration of Bohemia, a violent pan-German agitation began 
among the Austrian Germans. This agitation, and the Parlia¬ 
mentary obstruction to which it led, dominated political life 
in Austria for the next six or seven years and, together with 
conflicts between the Crown and Hungary over demands for 
the Magyarization of the Hungarian regiments in the Austro- 
Hungarian army, it compelled the diplomatic advisers of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph to mark time. 

Meanwhile the policy of Germany became increasingly 
disquieting. Faced on two fronts by the Franco-Russian 
alliance, the Emperor William had increased the German 
army. France and Russia responded by increasing their 
armies. Since the fidelity of Germany’s two allies, Austria- 
Hungary and Italy, seemed open to question, Germany 
sought to keep them in check, and to make each of them 
dependent on her, by playing them off one against the other. 
British feeling had been estranged from Germany at the end 
of 1895 by a telegram of friendship and support which the 
German Emperor had sent to President Kruger of the Trans¬ 
vaal after the Jameson raid on Johannesburg; and, for the 
first time since the German Empire was founded, Anglo- 
German relations became distinctly unfriendly. In the hope 
of improving them Great Britain offered Germany an alliance 
in 1899. The offer was not only refused but, during the 
South African War which broke out in October, 1899, 
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German hostility to England became so marked that an 
Anglo-German conflict seemed by no means unlikely. Ger¬ 
many added fuel to the fire by giving a pan-German colour 
to her policy and by adopting an ambitious naval programme 
•which was obviously directed against Great Britain. The 
spirit of the Emperor William was characteristically sho-wn 
on July 27, 1900, in his public instructions to the German 
troops which were embarking at Bremerhaven to take part 
in an international expedition against the anti-foreign “ Boxer ” 
rising in China. He said; 

No quarter is to be given. No prisoners are to be taken. . . . 
As the Huns under their King Attila made a name for themselves 
a thousand years ago ... so now let the German name go do-wn 
in China for a thousand years to such purpose that a Chinaman 
will never again dare even to look askance at a German. 

Incidentally, it was this speech which, fourteen years later, 
was to earn for the Germans the nickname of “ Huns ” 
during the Great War j and it was the arrogance of the 
German Emperor in 1898, in claiming to he the warden of 
the Ottoman Empire and declaring himself the patron and 
protector of the three hundred million Mussulmans in the 
world, including those of Egypt and India as well as those 
under French rule in Northern Africa, that contributed to 
bring France and England closer together, first by their 
agreement of 1899 in regard to Northern Africa and, after¬ 
wards, on April 8, 1904, by the conclusion of the Entente 
Cordiale. 

By the Anglo-French Entente of 1904 Great Britain recog¬ 
nized Morocco as lying within the sphere of French influence 
in Northern Africa, while France admitted the paramount 
interest of Great Britain in Egypt, and each country pledged 
its diplomatic support to the other. In the hope of breaking 
up this Entente, Germany began to intrigue against France 
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in Morocco. The German Emperor visited Tangier on 
March 31, 1905, only to find that his action was as keenly 
resented in London as in Paris. Then, by a threat to France, 
Germany brought about the dismissal of M. Delcasse, the 
French Foreign Minister and one of the authors of the En¬ 
tente—a humiliation which France felt so bitterly that there¬ 
after it became morally impossible for any French Govern¬ 
ment again to yield to a German threat. France might not 
have yielded in 1905 had not her ally, Russia, been reduced 
to impotence by disastrous defeat in the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904-05. The expansionist tendencies of Russia in the 
Far East had been encouraged by Germany in order to turn 
Russian energies away from Europe and thus to weaken the 
position of France. British diplomacy, on the other hand, 
had striven to persuade the Russian Government that per¬ 
sistence in its Far Eastern adventure would bring it into 
collision with Japan —a collision which Great Britain was 
the more anxious to avoid because she had, in 1902, entered 
into a defensive alliance with Japan. Her advice was ignored; 
and early in 1904 the Russo-Japanese War broke out. Before 
its close the German Emperor persuaded the Tsar that he 
was his only friend in the world and induced him to sign a 
personal treaty of quasi-alliance at Bjorko in April, 1905. 
So defective was this treaty that Prince Bulow compelled 
his Imperial master to abandon it ; and in 1907 the German 
Emperor found, to his dismay, that Russian comprehension 
of German policy, and a juster appreciation of British aims, 
had led to an Anglo-Russian understanding which, in con¬ 
junction with the Anglo-French Entente of 1904, formed 
what was thereafter known as the “ Triple Entente ”. 

“ ENCIRCLEMENT ” 

Prince Biilow, the Emperor William’s third Chancellor, 
who was oIRcially responsible for the provocative course of 
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German policy, attributed the growing isolation of his country 
to the sinister designs of King Edward and the British Govern¬ 
ment. He charged them with aiming at the “ encirclement ” 
of Germany, and thus coined an expression which, becoming 
a catchword, ended by colouring the whole outlook of the 
German people. For this catchword, which confounded 
cause and effect, there was no justification save in the sense 
that the incalculable behaviour of the German Emperor and 
of his advisers had gradually aroused so much suspicion of 
Germany’s aims that she had hardly a trustworthy friend or 
ally in the world. In the spring of 1907 Prince Billow 
himself affirmed to the late Mr. George Saunders, the Berlin 
correspondent of The Times, that he would give anything 
to be able to unsay what he had said. Yet he never withdrew 
the misleading word, and allowed the “ encirclement legend ” 
to become firmly implanted in German minds. On this 
point the post-war testimony of Professor Kantorowicz of 
Kiel University is conclusive. In the introduction to his 
conscientious book The Spirit of British Policy and the 'Myth 
of the Encirclement of Germany he writes : 

The charge that England was encircling Germany was invented 
by our (the German) Government at a time of absolute peace, 
and has had world-wide consequences. It is all the more neces¬ 
sary, if admittedly it be all the more difficult, to withdraw it. . . . 
We ourselves must demand the withdrawal for the sake of our 
own honour, ... I regard it as a piece of moral reparation; 
as our weightiest debt to England, a debt in which I have my 
share, because during the War I took part myself in casting stones 
at England. When at last the truth became Icnown to me I wrote 
this book with a sick heart, full of shame and indignation, and 
I lay it now before my countrymen witliout fear—and without 
hope. 

If the isolation of Germany, which Bismarck had striven 
to prevent, was thus progressively realized by the impolicy 
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of the Emperor William, Prince Billow and Herr von Holstein, 
Germany’s allies were not slow to draw their own conclusions 
from it. In the Balkans Austria-Hungaty and Russia acted 
independently of Germany under their agreement of 1897; 
and, in 1903, with the co-operation of Great Britain, France 
and Italy, put forward schemes of administrative reform in 
favour of the Christian races of European Turkey. Italy, 
too, showed signs of growing independence and came to 
an understanding with France which Germany was obliged 
to tolerate, little though she liked what Prince Bulow called 
Italy’s “ extra dance ” with a non-conjugal partner. In 1906, 
at the Algeciras Conference on the Morocco question which 
followed upon the dismissal of M. Delcasse, Germany was 
only saved from open isolation by the good offices of Austria- 
Hungary who had, a year before, made it clear that the terms 
of the Austro-Gerraan alliance could not apply to questions 
arising outside Europe. 

THE “ BRILLIANT SECOND ” 

For the service rendered to Germany at Algeciras the 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, Count Goluchowski, 
was rewarded by a telegram in which the German Emperor 
called him a “ brilliant second ”—an expression so wounding 
to Hapsburg pride that he was presently dismissed. His 
successor, Baron von Aehrenthal, thought Austria-Hungary 
strong enough to follow a pohcy of which Germany might 
not approve yet from which, in the last resort, she would 
not be able to withhold her support. In the summer of 
1908, after Germany had refused a British offer for a “ naval 
holiday” that would have marked a truce in the growing 
rivalry between the British and German navies, Baron von 
Aehrenthal determined to annex Bosnia-Herzegovina, with 
or without Russian consent, both as an assertion of the right 
which the Three Emperors’ League had recognized and as a 
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step towards the suppression of the unitary movement among 
the Southern Slav peoples on and within the borders of 
Austria-Hungary. In framing and carrying through this 
policy Aehrenthal scarcely consulted Germany, although he 
knew that its execution might strain Austro-Russian relations 
to Breaking point and test the strength of the Austro-German 
alliance. In fact, the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina on 
October 7, 1908, did thus strain them, less perhaps on account 
of the merits or demerits of the policy itself—to which M. 
Isvolsky, the Russian Foreign Minister, had agreed in principle 
•—than by reason of the sharp practice of Aehrenthal in carry¬ 
ing it out. During the European crisis which followed the 
annexation, on account of the formal violation of the Berlin 
Treaty of 1878 that it involved, Germany was at first disposed 
to leave Austria-Hungary in the lurch, inasmuch as the 
Emperor Francis Joseph’s intention to annex the two pro¬ 
vinces was only made known to the German Emperor three 
days after the French Government had been officially in¬ 
formed of it. But fear of the consequences compelled Ger¬ 
many, willy-nilly, not to withhold support from her ally 
who, throughout the winter of 1908-09, was obliged to 
keep the greater part of her army in readiness for war with 
Serbia—^whom the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina had 
enraged—or with Russia, the protectress of Serbia, or with 
both. 


A. FATAL BLUNDER 

But, as Aehrenthal certainly knew, the recovery of Russia 
from the disastrous war with Japan had been too slow to 
allow her to face a European war. On March 13, 1909, a 
council of Ministers and Generals under the Presidency of 
the Tsar at St. Petersburg decided that Russian military aid 
could not be given to Serbia, even in the event of an Austro- 
Serbian war. Isvolsky himself announced this decision to 
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the Austro-Hungarian and German Ambassadors. Thus 
Aehrenthal expected to gain a resounding diplomatic victory 
over Russia. His bearing was that of a man on the eve 
of triumph. But he reckoned without Prince Biilow, the 
German Chancellor, who resolved to win the victor’s laurels 
for himself and, at the same time, to take revenge upon 
Aehrenthal for having failed fully to consult Germany upon 
the annexation policy. Bulow therefore instructed the Ger¬ 
man Ambassador at St. Petersburg, Count Pourtales, to warn 
Russia that unless the Austro-Hungarian terms for recognition 
of the annexation were accepted definitely and without delay, 
Germany would stand aside and let things take their course, 
and that any evasive, conditional or vague reply would be 
considered equivalent to a refusal. This communication was 
made on March 23, 1909, and on the following day Isvolsky 
gave the German Ambassador the formal declaration tliat, if 
Austria-Hungary asked for Russian assent to the annexation, 
Russia “ would not fail to declare her formal consent to this 
request, without making any reservations in her answer ”. 

The German demand was virtually an ultimatum to which 
Russia had to yield because she was not ready for war. 
Prince Bulow informed Aehrenthal of his triumph over 
Russia late on March 24 —too late for the Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Office to stop the publication, on the morning of 
March 25, of a semi-official article which the Austrian his¬ 
torian, Dr. Friedjung, had been persuaded to write as a 
prelude to an Austro-Hungarian declaration of war upon 
Serbia. This article accused the Austro-Hungarian Southern 
Slav leaders of treasonable and corrupt conspiracy with 
Serbia against the Hapsburg Monarchy on the strength of 
documents which, as the event was to prove, had been forged 
at Belgrade under the auspices of the Austro-Hungarian 
Legation. 

The coercion of Russia by the German ultimatum was 
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a blunder fatal to the prospects of peace in Europe. Russia 
yielded with a resentment that was all the deeper because, 
in view of her decision not to make war, she felt the humilia¬ 
tion to which Germany had exposed her to be wholly gratui¬ 
tous. Scarcely less deep was the anger of Baron von Aehren- 
thal. He neither forgot nor forgave Billow’s successful 
attempt to filch the laurels from his brow, and resolved that 
Austro-Hungarian policy in future should take little account 
of German interests. The war against Serbia, upon which 
he had counted as a means of solving the Southern Slav 
question in favour of the Hapsburgs, had become superfluous, 
and he was constrained to accept British mediation for a 
peaceful settlement. Between him and Isvolsky fierce hatred 
developed—so fierce that it poisoned the European atmosphere 
until Aehrenthal’s death in 1912 and continued thereafter to 
inspire Isvolsky, who became Russian Ambassador in Paris, 
wiA persistent rancour against Austria-Hungary and Ger¬ 
many alike. Worse still, Russian feeling was incensed to 
such a point that it was out of the question for the Tsar or 
his Government again to yield to a German or an Austro- 
Hungarian threat ; and it was this moral impossibility which, 
from 1909 onwards, placed the peace of Europe at the mercy 
of any future quarrel between Austria-Hungary and Serbia. 

In light-minded vanity Prince Biilow, for his part, preened 
himself upon his diplomatic triumph, and still prided himself 
upon it when, after the Great War, he wrote his Memoirs, 
“ I was on velvet,” he says of his action in 1909, meaning 
that he knew Russia must give way to his ultimatum; and 
by contrast with his own skill he censured the clumsiness 
of Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, the German Chancellor, 
in 1914, for having admitted that Germany “did wrong” 
by violating Belgian neutrality. Even if this were true, 
Prince Biilow argues, it ought never to have been admitted 
but should rather have been roundly denied. 
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THE SHADOW OF CATASTROPHE 

If March, 1890, marked the dividing line between Bis- 
marckian Europe, with its complex system of alliances and 
reinsurances, and “ Wilhelraine Europe ”, with its dreams of 
world mastery for Germany and its reality of growing German 
isolation, March, 1909, stands at the point of cleavage between 
a Europe in uneasy equilibrium and a Europe under the 
shadow of catastrophe. In retrospect the years between the 
death of King Edward in May, 1910, and the outbreak of 
the Great War in August, 1914, seem to have been filled 
with a presentiment of coming woe. So chaotic were they 
that it is, and always will be, hard to reduce to orderly 
sequence the course of events. Yet, in the main, that course 
was plain. Positively, it was marked by the ambition of 
Germany to gain the mastery of Europe and of the world ; 
negatively, by the anxious resistance of other Powers. Un¬ 
doubtedly the death of King Edward hastened the catastrophe. 
For ten years he had exercised a steadying influence which 
had been constant and widespread ; and his nephew, the 
German Emperor, stood in such awe of him that, had King 
Edward been granted the years of Queen Victoria, it is 
likely that things would have moved less swiftly to a dis¬ 
astrous conclusion. King Edward knew the German Em¬ 
peror and Germany. British Ministers were less experienced. 
Within a few months of the king’s death the German Emperor 
began to assert himself in spectacular and disquieting fashion. 
AtKonigsbergin August, i9io,he declared himself an “ instru¬ 
ment of the Lord Five weeks later he posed in Vienna 
as the faithful ally of Austria-Hungary who, at a grave 
moment, had taken his stand “ in shining armour ” by the 
side of the Emperor Francis Joseph—a version of the German 
ultimatum to Russia at the end of the Bosnian annexation 
crisis which neither Aehrenthal nor the Austrian Emperor 
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felt to be historically accurate. In November, 1910, the 
German Emperor invited the Tsar and the new Russian 
Foreign Minister, M. Sazonof (M. Isvolsky having been 
transferred to the Paris Embassy) to Potsdam where they 
were persuaded to conclude a Russo-German convention in 
regard to Persia and to authorize the linking up of the pan- 
German Baghdad railway with the Russian and Siberian 
railway systems. 

This was an attempt to drive a wedge between Great 
Britain and Russia and, indirectly, to coerce Great Britain 
into making, in her turn, an agreement with Germany upon 
the Baghdad railway so as to bring German and Ottoman 
forces, potentially, within striking distance of the Persian 
Gulf. In 1913 this manceuvre succeeded. Meanwhile, in 
the spring of 1911, German action brought on a new European 
crisis over Morocco. Late in 1910 a French warship had 
entered the “ closed ” Moroccan port of Agadir in pursuance 
of the rights of France and of Spain to police that part of 
the Moroccan coast and to prevent gun-running. The Ger¬ 
man Foreign Minister had then declared in Parliament that 
the action of France was entirely legitimate. But in March, 
191X, Germany attempted to raise money in the Paris market 
for the completion of the Baghdad railway, and characteristic¬ 
ally sought to foster French willingness by making difficulties 
for France in Morocco. An agitation arose in France for 
the despatch of a military force to Fez, the capital of Morocco, 
as an answer to these German intrigues, and on May 24 
Fez was occupied by French troops. A few weeks later 
Germany suddenly sent a cruiser, the Panther, to Agadir, 
where it had no right to be. This stroke was at once felt 
in London to be aimed at the Anglo-French Entente of 1904 
by which Englanji had undertaken to give France diplomatic 
support in Morocco •, and it was, at the same time, regarded 
as a threat to the security of British maritime communications. 
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THE AGADIR CRISIS 

Sir Edward Grey handled the situation with equal prudence 
and firmness. He informed Germany that the British Govern¬ 
ment could not recognize any arrangements in regard to 
Morocco that might he made without her knowledge and 
consent, hut he declined, as dangerous, a suggestion that 
British and French cruisers should likewise he sent to Agadir. 
He also addressed to Germany a courteous inquiry which, 
in ordinary politeness, should have been answered. When 
a week had passed without any German answer, Mr. Lloyd 
George, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposed to allude 
to the position in a speech he was to make at the Mansion 
House on July 21, and submitted his remarks to Sir Edward 
Grey, who approved of them. They ran: 

If a situation were to be forced upon us in which peace could 
only be preserved by allowing Britain to be treated, where her 
interests are vitally affected, as if she were of no account in the 
Cabinet of Nations, then I say emphatically that a peace at that 
price would be a humiliation, intolerable for a great country like 
ours to endure. National honour is no party question. The 
security of our great international trade is likewise no party 
question. 

For some days the German Press remained silent. Then 
a storm of rage burst throughout the length and breadth of 
Germany, and also among the Germans of Austria. Diplo¬ 
matically, Germany beat a retreat. She recalled the Panther^ 
gave Great Britain an assurance that there had been no thought 
of creating a German naval station on the Moroccan coast 
or of seizing Moroccan territory. Yet, in November, 1911, 
Germany succeeded in extracting from France two large tracts 
of territory in the French Congo in return for German 
acquiescence in the establishment of a French protectorate 
over Morocco. Anglo-German relations remained unfriendly. 

While the Franco-German negotiations were going on, 
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Italy suddenly sent an expedition to take possession of the 
Turkish province of Tripoli to ’which she had long laid 
claim. One reason for her action was fear lest Germany, 
in agreement with Turkey, might forestall her, since personal 
emissaries of the German Emperor had for some time been 
active in Tripoli. The ensuing Turco-Italian war lasted till 
the autumn of 1912 when the Balkan States—Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Greece and Montenegro—^who had formed an alliance among 
themselves, declared war upon Turkey in their turn. 

Hastening to make peace with Italy, who retained Tripoli, 
Turkey prepared to face her new foes. To the dismay of 
Austria-Hungary the Balkan allies were swiftly victorious, 
Serbia in particular defeating the Turkish forces in a succes¬ 
sion of fierce battles, and sending a Serbian column across 
the Albanian mountains to the Adriatic coast at Durazzo. 
The Austro-Hungarian Government—which had winlced at 
the Balkan alliance in the expectation that Serbia, at least, 
would succumb to the Turkish forces and that Austria- 
Hungary could then extend a protecting, and controlling, 
hand over Serbian territory as a means of bringing all the 
Southern Slavs under Hapsburg sway—^was at its wits’ end. 
It announced that the Austro-Hungarian navy would bombard 
any Serbian troops that should dare to set foot on the Albanian 
coast. So dangerous was the position in November, 1912, 
that I wrote from Vienna to warn an important personage 
in London that, should the Austro-EIungarian threat be carried 
out. Great Britain must be prepared to send an army to protect 
Belgian neutrality within ten days. Even then it was clear 
that Russia would not tolerate an Austro-Hungarian attack 
upon Serbia and would not again yield to a German ultimatum. 
Germany, relying upon the slowness of Russian mobilization, 
would strike swiftly at France through Belgium, in accordance 
with a fixed strategic plan, and British safety would be directly 
imperilled. 
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The Austro-Hungaiian Government then thought better 
of its threat, and the European catastrophe was postponed 
until the summer of 1914. Yet its coming was plainly fore¬ 
shadowed. In historical processes there is an indwelling 
logic which no human agency can gainsay. Throughout 
the greater part of the nineteenth century the House of 
Austria, in the person of the Emperor Francis Joseph, had 
been at grips with Fate. Ostensibly or really it had stood 
for hundreds of years as the bulwark of Christendom against 
Islam. This was its mission, its true raison d’kre. As long 
as the Ottoman Empire remained an aggressive force in the 
Near East, so long had the Hapsburgs a supreme sanction 
for their rule. The existence of Turkey as a Great Power 
in Europe had created an “ Eastern Question ” ever since 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453, if not from the moment 
when the Serbian Empire had gone down before the Moslem 
hosts on the field of Kossovo in 1389. Thereafter, for 524 
years, the Serbs, in Serbia, Montenegro and Austria-Hungary, 
had commemorated that disaster, on June 15 (or June 28, 
according to the Western calendar) as a day of mourning, 
albeit in tenacious hope that what had once been might 
again be. Not until 1683, when the Hapsburgs and their 
capital were besieged by the armies of Sultan Mohammed IV 
under the command of Kara Mustapha, did the Eastern 
Question reach its climax; and then it was John Sobieski, 
King of Poland, whose gallantry compelled the Turks to 
raise the siege and to retreat eastwards. Eighty-nine years 
later, a Hapsburg Empress, Maria Theresa, requited Poland 
for this service by helping to save the Turks from Russia 
and by joining Prussia and Russia in partitioning Polish soil 
—an act of treason both towards Poland and the Hapsburg 
mission which ever afterwards weighted the balance inexorably 
against the Hapsburgs themselves. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century the Ottoman 
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power in Europe had been so reduced as to turn the Eastern 
Question into a struggle for the Turkish inheritance. Little 
by little the efforts of the Balkan Christians to throw off the 
Islamic yoke began to confront the House of Austria with 
the fateful question whether it could £nd another sanction 
for its rule than that of protecting the West against Turkey. 
Prophetic insight no less than sound learning inspired the 
words with which the French historian, Albert Sorel, con¬ 
cluded in 1902 his work upon The Eastern Question in the 
Eighteenth Century. “ For a hundred years ”, he wrote, 
“people have been working to solve the Eastern Question. 
On the day when they think they have solved it, Europe 
will see the question of Austria inevitably arise.” In sober 
truth the Great War was fought over the “ Question of 
Austria”, for it was brought on by the incapacity of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph and his advisers to understand what 
was at stake and, in some degree, by the obstinate refusal 
of his German and Magyar subjects to acquiesce in the trans¬ 
formation of the Hapsburg Monarchy into a federal polity 
tolerant of racial individuality under a common Crown. 

THE HAPSBURG TRAGEDY 

The history of the Great War ought, indeed, to bear as 
a sub-title : “ The Hapsburg Tragedy ”. Even in 1848 it 
might have been possible for Austria so to deal with the 
Italian unitary movement as to reconcile it at once with 
Hapsburg interests and with the welfare of Central Europe. 
A policy less blind than that which the Emperor Francis 
Joseph pursued between 1849 ^859 would have enabled 

him to retain the good-will of Russia, to promote the essential 
unity of Germany under Hapsburg overlordship, and to 
assign to the Magyars their rightful, not an unduly pre¬ 
ponderant, place among his peoples. But he hardened his 
heart against Italy, and successively lost all but the merest 
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fraction of his Italian domains. He opposed with might and 
main the unitary liberal movement in Germany, and Bismarck 
and the Hohenzollerns utilized it to exclude him from the 
united German Empire. Then, bowing his neck to the yoke 
of the Austro-Hungarian Dual System which Bismarck, Beust 
and Andrassy placed upon it so as to hold him in bondage 
to Berlin, he stumbled upon the Southern Slav movement 
for unity and freedom. Untaught by adversity yet dimly 
perceiving that unless he could master this movement the 
days of his Monarchy would be numbered, he essayed once 
more to crush it by force and sought to bring Serbia under 
his sceptre. For this reason he acquired at the Berlin Con¬ 
gress of 1878 the mandate to “ occupy and administer ” 
Bosnia-Herzegovina and to control the rocky defile between 
Serbia and Montenegro. For this reason, too, he tried, again 
and again, to annex Bosnia-Herzegovina until Aehrenthal 
carried through the project, at the cost of a European crisis, 
in October, 1908. 

No political step could have been more short-sighted. 
Barely a twelvemonth earlier Serbia had been disposed, on 
suitable terms, to enter the Hapsburg Monarchy. The 
leaders of the Southern Slav movement within and without 
Austria-Hungary had taken as their watchword : “ Let us be 
united, in the Monarchy or outside, but united ! ” Against 
this possibility, which they felt to be a threat to their own 
preponderance in Austria-Hungary, the Hungarians or, rather, 
the oligarchy of Magyar nobles which controlled Hungarian 
policy, set their faces like flint. Thus it came to pass that, 
from the autumn of 1907 onwards, the Hungarian Govern¬ 
ment broke with the Southern Slav leaders in Croatia-SIavonia, 
and, in agreement with Aehrenthal, began to aim deliberately 
at the subjugation of the whole Southern Slav race. 

The incidents of the struggle for mastery over the Southern 
Slavs scarcely belong to the broader history of the Great 
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War. They enter into it only as causes contributory to the 
intense animosity that grew up between Vienna and Budapest, 
on the one hand, and Belgrade on the other. In December, 
1909, the exposure, in a libel suit, of the forgeries with which 
the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office had supplied the Aus¬ 
trian historian, Dr. Friedjung, as a basis for his war-trumpet 
article against Serbia on March 25, discredited Austro-Hun¬ 
garian methods so grievously throughout Europe as to make 
them an object of general suspicion. Worse still was the 
proof, obtained and published iit 1911 by Professor Masaryk, 
that these forgeries had been fabricated at the instance of the 
Austro-Hungarian Legation at Belgrade. Instead of profiting 
by these disclosures and mending their ways, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph and his advisers resolved to crush the con¬ 
spiracy of which they believed Serbia to be the centre. The 
conspiracy existed. It had sympathizers if not ramifications 
in all Southern Slav lands. But it would have been powerless 
for evil had Hapsburg policy been less obstinately blind. So 
ignorant were Austro-Hungarian statesmen and soldiers of 
the military strength of Serbia that, even after their eyes 
should have been opened by the Serbian victories over the 
Turks in the first Balkan war of 1912, they fomented strife 
between Bulgaria and Serbia, fondly believing that Bulgarian 
prowess would accomplish what Turkish arms had failed to 
achieve. Thus they helped to bring on the second Balkan 
war of 1913. Once again the Serbian victory over Bulgaria, 
together with the Greek triumph in the south and the Rou¬ 
manian advance upon the Bulgarian capital from the north-east, 
dashed Austro-Hungarian hopes and, in July and August, 
1913, changed the mood of Vienna and Budapest to one of 
desperation. 

Nor was the outlook improved by the circumstance that 
Germany had backed Roumania against Bulgaria, and sanc¬ 
tioned the severe conditions which Roumania, Serbia and 
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Greece imposed upon Bulgaria by the Treaty of Bucharest 
in August, 1913. Without German support Austria-Hungary 
could not hope to settle accounts with Serbia, yet Germany 
was now openly at variance with Austro-Hungarian policy. 
The Triple Alliance itself was shaken. Though it had been 
renewed almost under duress in the spring of 1912, while 
Italy was at war with Turkey, the loyalty of Italy appeared 
doubtful. Twice during 1913 she had refused Austro- 
Hungarian invitations to join in a “ defensive ” war against 
Serbia. Nor was it certain tliat Roumania would be as 
faithful to the Triple Alliance as she had been for twenty 
years. 


A HISTORIC CONVERSATION 

If the position was not encouraging for Austria-Hungary, 
hardly less perplexing was it for Germany. Continued diver¬ 
gence between the Balkan policies of Berlin and Vienna 
would reveal to the whole world how wide the breach had 
grown and how completely Germany was isolated. In these 
circumstances the German Emperor thought to mend matters 
by a visit to the Emperor Francis Joseph. Unlike Bismarck, 
he had never grasped the essence of the Austro-Hungarian 
problem or perceived how dangerous it might be for Ger¬ 
many if her policy were determined by Hapsburg interests. 
So to Vienna he went and, on October 26, 1913, spoke to 
the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, Count Berchtold, 
in a way which, to Austro-Hungarian eyes, could only mean 
that any action against Serbia would be supported by Germany 
in all directions and at all costs. 

Count Berchtold’s own report of this conversation (written 
on October 28, 1913, and published under the number 8934 
in the collection of Austro-Hungarian Diplomatic Docu¬ 
ments) ranks among the most significant pieces of evidence 
upon the responsibility for the outbreak of the Qreat War. 
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Count Berchtold explained to the German Emperor that the 
object of Austro-Hungarian policy in the Balkans was to 
play the Balkan States off against each other so that they 
might hold one another in check. In this respect antagonism 
between Serbia and Bulgaria was of paramount interest ; and 
these two States must be prevented from coming to an agree¬ 
ment which they could only reach at the expense of Austria- 
Hungary. Bulgaria had long been trying to link up with 
Austria-Hungary, for Russia was completely discredited in 
the Bulgarian capital. But Austria-Hungary could only 
cultivate a close relationship with Bulgaria if Austro-Rou- 
manian relations would not be damaged by it. Germany 
might perhaps be helpful in this matter. 

The German Emperor answered that, in his view, they 
were dealing with a world-historic process, a mighty advance 
of Slav power, though not quite as the pan-Slavs would like 
to see it. In the Balkans the Slav States had gathered strength 
in a degree that gave Germany and Austria-Hungary much 
to think about. War between West and East would, in the 
long run, be inevitable; but, if Austria-Hungary should 
then be exposed to invasion by a considerable military power 
on one of her flanks, the outcome of this struggle of peoples 
might be seriously affected. The Slavs were born to serve, 
not to rule, and they must be taught this lesson. If they 
thought that salvation would come to them from Belgrade 
such a belief must be dispelled. The only possible relation¬ 
ship of Serbia to Austria-Hungary was one of dependence. 
Austria-Hungary ought to win Serbia by money (everybody 
there, beginning with the King, could be bought for money), 
by military training and by commercial advantages. On the 
other hand Serbia must be rendered obedient to the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy. The Serbian troops, which had shown 
in war that they really could do something, must be placed 
at the disposal of Austria-Hungary and the necessary guarantee 
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thus be created that no surprises were to be feared on the 
southern frontiers of the Hapsburg Monarchy, 

Count Berchtold expressed doubt whether this attractive 
programme would be feasible, in all its details, especially in 
view of the invincible animosity of the Serbian race towards 
Austria-Hungary. But the German Emperor brushed aside 
his doubts by saying that, on this point, there need not be 
much talk. In return for Austro-Hungarian protection, 
Serbia must be ready to place her army at the disposal of 
Austria-Hungary 5 and should Serbia refuse, force would 
have to be used. “ If His Majesty the Emperor Francis 
Joseph demands something”, continued the German Em¬ 
peror, “ the Serbian Government must bow to his will. 
Otherwise Belgrade must be bombarded and occupied until 
His Majesty’s will has been done Of one thing Austria- 
Hungary could be sure; that the German Emperor stood 
behind her ready to draw the sword whenever Austro- 
Hungarian action should require it. In saying this the 
German Emperor grasped the hilt of his sabre. 

B-Oumania, the German Emperor added, should be utilized 
to put pressure upon Serbia so as to" make the Serbians 
receptive of Austro-Hungarian proposals. To this end the 
German Minister at Bucharest would be instructed to cultivate 
close relations with his Austro-Hungarian colleague. The 
German Emperor, for his part, felt no anxiety about Russia. 
For the next six years they might be quite at ease on that 
score. In March, 1913, after a War Council at St. Petersburg, 
the Tsar had exclaimed; “ Thank God ! We shall not 
make war. For the next six years it will he impossible.” 
Until then the Russian army would not be ready, and, besides, 
the phantom of a revolution was lurking in the background. 
Count Berchtold observed that after six years a revolution 
would be more likely in Russia than it was then; and that 
revolution might be a two-edged sword, dangerous to the 
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monarchical principle. Thereupon the German Emperor 
declared vehemently that, should the worst come to the 
worst, these things would not matter a rap to him. Then 
it would be a fight for life and death, Austria-Hungary and 
Germany would stand together against a common foe, and 
it would matter little in what way the foe went down. The 
slcin was always nearer the body than the coat ! 

Count Berchtold’s report corrcludes textually as follows: 

Whenever opportunity arose during this conversation, whrch 
lasted an hour and a quarter, to allude to the Austro-German 
Alliance, His Majesty grasped it ostentatiously to give me the 
assurance that we could count upon him fully and entirely. Thrs 
was the red thread that ran through all the utterances of the Highest 
Gentleman, and as I, on taking leave of him, thanked him for rt, 
Hrs Majesty dergned to assure me that, whatever might reach 
him from the Vienna Forergn Office would be for him a command. 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR 

Bismarck, who had never thought the Balkans “ worth 
the sound bones of a single Pomeranian grenadier ”, would 
have been aghast at advice so incendiary and at so downright 
a declaration of German subservience to Austro-Hungarian 
policy. How far the German Emperor was really able to 
speak for Germamy at a given moment is not easy to say. 
The impulsive and, at times, hysterical quality of his mind 
was too well known to allow any sober-minded statesman 
to take his words entirely at their face value. Still, he was 
German Emperor, with almost unlimited power of dismissal 
over his Ministers and Generals; and his formal assurances 
were unlikely to be disregarded by the advisers of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph whose hearts had long been set upon the very 
projects wliich the Emperor William encouraged them to 
carry through. Moreover, his allusions to Russia and to 
what he would do “ if the worst came to the worst ” were 
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significant. He knew that Russia was not ready for war, 
and he may have imagined that, on one condition, she could 
be easily defeated even should she reject another German 
uldmatum and seek to lend Serbia military support. The 
one condition was that Great Britain should hold aloof from 
any European conflict. 

After the tension in Anglo-German relations that had 
followed the “Agadir crisis” of 1911, German diplomacy 
had made a pertinacious and not unsuccessful attempt to 
cultivate British friendship. German statesmen and the 
German Press explained persuasively that all Germany 
desired was a “ place in the sun ”, and that, if Great Britain 
would help her to get it, all would be well in the best of all 
possible worlds. As usual, subtle German propaganda 
accompanied these efforts in London and elsewhere. When 
Sir Edward Grey hesitated to fall in with German suggestions, 
the catchword : “ Grey must go ! ” found its way into many 
unsuspecting English journals and had an echo in Parlia¬ 
mentary circles. By the autumn of 1912 and down to the 
summer of 1914 London society and wide sections of the 
British public were dominated by this German propaganda, 
which was strengthened through German financial and busi¬ 
ness channels in the City. Amid the atmosphere thus created 
negotiations for an Anglo-German agreement upon the 
Baghdad railway were pushed forward and concluded on 
terms highly favourable to Getmany; and a German request 
for a revision of an old Anglo-German Treaty upon the 
eventual partition of the Portuguese colonies was simultane¬ 
ously pressed. 

To this request Sir Edward Grey was reluctant to accede. 
The old Treaty for the partition of tlie Portuguese colonies 
had been negotiated in 1898 by Mr. Arthur Balfour and 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, as leading members of the Salisbury 
Conservative Cabinet, during the absence of Lord Salisbury 
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from England on account of ill health. They had accepted 
a German suggestion and arranged by treaty that, should 
Portugal wish to dispose of her colonies, Great Britain and 
Germany might acquire them in proportions to be deter¬ 
mined. Large territories in East and West Africa were 
involved, as well as the Portuguese half of the Island of 
Timor in the Dutch East Indies. 

As soon as Lord Salisbury heard of the conclusion of this 
Treaty he declared it to be an act of disloyalty towards 
Portugal, England’s oldest ally, inasmuch as it would put a 
premium on German intrigues to force Portugal to sell her 
colonies ; and he promptly made with Portugal a counter¬ 
agreement, known as the Treaty of Windsor, by which 
Great Britain undertook to protect Portugal and her posses¬ 
sions. But so carelessly had the Balfour-Chamberlain treaty 
with Germany been drawn that it had overlooked the Dutch 
right of pre-emption over the Portuguese half of the Island 
of Timor—an omission which upset the balance of the whole 
arrangement, which therefore remained in abeyance. 

In the meantime the violent hostility of Germany towards 
Great Britain during the South African War of 1899-1902, 
and subsequent causes of discord, precluded any revision of 
the Treaty, and it was not until the end of 1912 that Germany 
asked for it to be brought up to date. Despite his dislike 
both of the original Treaty and of German insistence upon 
its revision. Sir Edward Grey felt he could not honestly 
invoke a technical defect as sufficient ground for rejecting 
the German demand. Thus he assented to a revision and 
went so far as to initial an amended Treaty. But when 
Germany urged that the new Treaty be formally signed. 
Sir Edward Grey demurred on the ground that he could 
not sign it unless it were submitted to Parliament and pul> 
lished together with the Treaty of Windsor. Though the 
German Ambassador in London was prepared to accept these 
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conditions the German Government feared publicity and 
refused—until the very eve of the Great War when the 
Ambassador was instructed to sign the Treaty. Then, in 
view of the German threat to Belgium, it was too late. 

Among the psychological causes of the Great War, German 
propaganda in Great Britain, and efforts to secure British 
concessions as proof of good will towards Germany, hold 
a very important and, perhaps, a decisive place. In any 
event, they exercised, directly and indirectly, an influence 
upon the European crisis of 1914 which few if any Biitish 
statesmen then understood or suspected. On the one hand, 
German influence upon Brirish opinion tended to paralyse 
the British Government and to prevent it, until too late, 
from maldng clear the policy Great Britain would be bound 
to follow in the event of German aggression against Belgium. 
On the other hand, the actual conclusion of the Baghdad 
railway agreement and of the amended Treaty upon the 
Portuguese colonies were interpreted by Germany as an 
assurance that Great Britain would hold aloof from any 
European conflict, and that Germany and Austria-Hungary 
might therefore undertake a “ preventive war ” against Russia 
and France. German belief in British neutrality was further 
strengthened by a friendly visit which the British Fleet paid 
to Kiel, during the famous Kiel Regatta in June, 1914. 

BRITISH NEUTRALITY AND “ PREVENTIVE WAR 

Consequently, on June 27, 1914, a German emissary named 
Dr. Viktor Naumann, who was connected with the Press 
Department of the German Foreign Office, arrived in Vienna 
with a message for Count Berchtold, the Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Minister. As Dr. Naumann’s posthumous papers 
show, Count Berchtold had already arranged to see him at 
noon on Monday, June 29; but on account of the excite¬ 
ment caused by the assassination at Sarajevo, on Sunday, 
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June 28, of the Austro-Hungarian Heir Apparent and his 
wife, Dr. Naumann could only deliver his message on Wed¬ 
nesday, July I, to Count Berchtold’s principal private secre¬ 
tary, Count Hoyos. Upon their conversation Count Hoyos 
wrote a “ strictly secret ” memorandum to his chief who, 
after reading it, received Dr. Naumann in his turn. The 
Hoyos memorandum is numbered 9966 in the collection of 
Austro-Hungarian Diplomatic Documents. 

Dr. Naumann, who spoke on behalf of Herr von Stumm, 
the Director of the Political Department of the German 
Foreign Office, told Count Hoyos that “ people in Berlin ” 
were very anxious about Russian armaments. From personal 
knowledge he could say that German naval and military 
circles, as well as the Foreign Office, were no longer so 
opposed to the idea of a “ preventive war ” as they had 
been a year before. He added : “ There had been an agree¬ 
ment with England upon Africa and the Portuguese colonies, 
and the visit of the British Fleet to Kiel had been arranged 
to show the improvement in (Anglo-German) relations. 
Therefore it was thought certain that England would not 
intervene in a European war The Hoyos memorandum 
goes on: 

I thanked Dr. Naumann for this interesting communication and 
observed that this state of mind would at any rate not he unwelcome 
to us should we be obliged to undertake something against Serbia. 
Dr. Naumann eagerly seized upon my remark and said that this 
was exactly what he had wanted to propose to me. In his view 
it was a life and death question for the (Austro-Hungarian) Mon¬ 
archy, after the Sarajevo outrage, not to let the crime go un¬ 
punished but to destroy Serbia. In tire eyes of Germany such 
an enterprise would be the real test whether Russia wanted war 
or not. People in Berlin no longer counted upon Roumania as 
an ally, but believed that she would remain neutral at first. They 
favoured the adherence of Bulgaria and Turkey to the Triple 
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Alliance and would give Bulgaria money. They hoped likewise 
to compel Greece to remain neutral. Financial difficulties would 
probably oblige France to influence Russia in a peaceful sense, 
though if a European war should nevertheless break out, the Triple 
Alliance would still be strong enough to face it. Dr. Naumann 
believes that if the Emperor William were spoken to in the right 
way, now that he is horrified by the Sarajevo outrage, he would 
give us every assurance and would stand firm, this time, to the 
point of war, since he perceives the danger which is involved 
for the Monarchical principle. In the German Foreign Office his 
mood would not be opposed because people there felt the moment 
favourable for bringing about the great decision. As for German 
public opinion Naumann tliought that, while it could never have 
been got to support a war for Djakova (an Albanian town which 
had figured in Austro-Serbian quarrels) he could guarantee that 
the Germans, to a man, would now stand by tlie side of their 
ally and would look upon the war as a liberating deed. Both 
as a Monarchy and as a Great Power Austria-Hungary would be 
lost if she did not take advantage of the present moment. I 
answered Dr. Naumann by saying that I, too, thought a solution 
of the Serbian question absolutely necessary, that in any case it 
would be very important for us to know for a certainty that, in 
case of need, we could count upon the backing of Germany. Dr. 
Naumann undertook to bring this matter academically before 
Herr von Sturam, without mentioning me, and to let me know 
his answer. Naumann has influenced the whole German Press 
against Serbia and is of opinion that German public opinion will 
compel the Foreign Office to support us. 

The sequel to Dr. Naumann’s mission was remarkable. 
On July I, the very day when Count Hoyos received him, 
Count Berchtold had told General Conrad von Flotzendorf, 
the Austro-Hungarian Chief of General Staff, that he was 
opposed to war because he feared that Germany would leave 
Austria-Hungary in the lurch. But next day, July 2 , after 
having read the Hoyos memorandum, Count Berchtold pre- 
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pared a letter from the Emperor Francis Joseph to the German 
Emperor which set forth the Austro-Hungarian case for 
making war. On July 4 one of the Permanent Under¬ 
secretaries, Count Forgach, sent to Count Berchtold a 
“ strictly confidential ” note to the effect that Dr. Hugo 
Ganz, the well-known Vienna correspondent of the Frank¬ 
furter Zeitimg, had called to inform the Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Office of the views expressed by the German Am¬ 
bassador, with the obvious intention that they should be 
repeated, that Germany would support the Monarchy through 
thick and thin whatever it might decide to do against Serbia. 
The German Ambassador had added that the sooner Austria- 
Hungary made war the better it would be. It would have 
been better yesterday than to-day, but better to-day than 
to-morrow. Even if the German Press, which was then 
quite anti-Serbian, should again blow the peace trumpet, 
people in Vienna must not be misled, for the German Emperor 
and Empire would stand unconditionally by Austria-Hungary. 
“ More frankly than this ”, concluded Count Forgach’s note, 
“ one Great Power could not speak to another With 
Count Berchtold’s approval the Forgach note was then 
communicated to the Emperor Francis Joseph and to Count 
Tisza, the Hungarian Prime Minister. 

The conclusions which emerge from the published evidence 
bearing upon the period between the assassination of the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his Consort, the Duchess 
pf Hohenberg, at Sarajevo on June 28, 1914, and the pre¬ 
sentation of the Austro-Hungarian ultimatum to Serbia on 
July 23 are, briefly, that Count Berchtold desired to use the 
Sarajevo crime to bring about war with Serbia; that he 
wished to know beyond doubt whether Austria-Hungary 
could count absolutely upon German support; that Count 
Hoyos arrived in Berlin on July 5 as the bearer of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph’s letter of July 2 and of a special memorandum 3 
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that, after receiving them, the German Emperor gave the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador on July j ample assurances 
of full support; that on the same day the Emperor Francis 
Joseph decided to make war in case unequivocal promises 
of German support were received; that Count Tisza, the 
Hungarian Prime Minister, who had at first opposed the 
idea of war and had deprecated it in two letters to his Sover¬ 
eign, joined the war party on July 14 in view of the German 
decision ; that the ultimatum to Serbia was drafted, with 
the assent of Germany, in such a way as to make it wholly 
unacceptable to the Serbian Government; that the German 
Government and the German Emperor were perturbed by 
the delay in presenting the ultimatum (which was withheld 
until the French Prime Minister and the President of the 
French Republic, then on a visit to St. Petersburg, should 
have departed) ; that the German Foreign Minister never¬ 
theless persuaded Count Berchtold to postpone the actual 
delivery of the ultimatum by one hour lest, after all, news 
of it reach St. Petersburg before the French visitors had left ; 
and that Austro-German action was inspired by the belief 
that so favourable a moment for war would not readily 
recur, since neither France nor Russia was ready for it, while 
Great Britain would hold aloof. 

A despatch from the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in 
Berlin on July 12 bears out significantly the German reading 
of British policy which Dr. Viktor Naumann had conveyed 
to Vienna. After informing Count Berchtold that the Em¬ 
peror William and all German authorities were standing 
firmly behind Austria-Hungary and urging her most em¬ 
phatically not to miss the chance of vigorous action against 
Serbia, the Amfiassador attributed German conduct to the 
conviction that, though Russia was increasing her armaments, 
she did not mean to make war for the moment because she 
was not ready, and it was therefore not certain that Russia 
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would lend Serbia armed support. Should Russia neverthe¬ 
less intervene she would not be so strong by a long way 
as she probably would be a few years later. The despatch 
added : 

Besides, the German Government believes that it has sure proofs 
tliat England will not now take part in a war arising out of the 
Balkans, not even if this should lead to a passage of arms with 
Russia and eventually with Fiance also. Not only have the 
relations of Germany and England improved so much tlrat Ger¬ 
many believes she need no longer fear an openly hostile attitude 
on die part of England, but just now England is anything but 
desirous of war and not at all disposed to pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire for Serbia or, in die last analysis, for Russia. Therefore, 
after what I have said, the political situation in general is as favour¬ 
able for us as it can ever possibly be. 

THE SARAJEVO CRIME 

Up to July 23, 1914, there is no shadow of doubt that 
Germany desired war and, believing Russia unready and 
Great Britain likely to remain neutral, urged Austria-Hungary 
to take action against Serbia regardless of the consequences. 
This was the policy of Germany both before and after the 
Sarajevo crime. But since that crime is still widely looked 
upon as the immediate cause of the Great War, the circum¬ 
stances attending it need to be examined in some detail. 

The Archduke Francis Ferdinand, nephew of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, was an enigmatical figure. He became pre¬ 
sumptive heir to the Hapsburg Throne in 1889, when he 
was in his twenty-sixth year, after the mysterious death of 
the Emperor’s only son, the Archduke Rudolph, in the 
drama of Mayerling. His father, the Archduke Charles 
Louis, was a younger- brother of the Emperor, and his mother 
a Bourbon princess of the Sicilian line. Francis Ferdinand’s 
early education was neglected except on the religious side; 
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and under his mother’s supervision he grew up a zealous 
Clerical. 

For some years after he had become Heir Presumptive 
there was reason to doubt whether he would live to succeed 
to the Throne. Ill health, which was officially described as 
pulmonary weakness, necessitated constant medical attention. 
The Emperor Francis Joseph never liked him, and came to 
feel positive dislike for him in 1900 when the Archduke 
insisted on contracting a morganatic marriage with the 
Countess Sophie Chotek, a former lady-in-waiting to the 
Archduchess Isabella. The Countess Chotek came of an 
ancient Czech family and was as ardently Catholic as the 
Archduke himself. The Emperor looked upon this marriage 
not only as a betrayal of dynastic interests but as an act of 
impiety towards the Almighty by whose grace monarchs 
rule. Only in this light is it possible to understand the 
exclamation which General Baron Margutd, a member of 
his Military Household, records as having escaped the Em¬ 
peror on June 28,1914, when the Archduke’s death at Sarajevo 
was announced to him : “ Horrible ! The Almighty will 
not be provoked ! . . . A higher Power has restored the 
order (of succession to the Throne) that I, unhappily, was 
not able to maintain ”. 

Lest the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, whose violent tem¬ 
perament and brooding obstinacy were well known to the 
Emperor, seek to evade the Hapsburg family law that excluded 
non-eligible offspring of its members from the order of 
succession, the Emperor required the Archduke to renounce, 
by solemn declaration and oath, for his wife and any issue 
of the marriage “ those rights, titles, armorial bearings, 
privileges, etc., that belong to the eligible wives and to the 
issue of Archdukes from eligible marriages ”, and particularly 
any and every claim on their part and that of their descendants 
to succeed to the Austrian or the Hungarian throne. The 
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Archduke had further to pledge his word, as “ binding for 
all time ”, that he would never attempt to revoke his declara¬ 
tion or “ undertake anything calculated to enfeeble or to 
abrogate the binding force thereof”. And to make assur¬ 
ance doubly sure the Archduke’s oath and declaration were 
embodied in a special statute of the Hungarian realm. 

None the less the Archduke sought, again and again, to 
secure for his wife, upon whom the Emperor was presently 
persuaded to confer the title of Duchess of Hohenberg, the 
rank and status of an Archduchess. With equal pertinacity 
the Emperor blocked all these efforts, greatly to the relief 
of the other members of the Imperial family. Their appre¬ 
hensions were not dynastic only. Scores of Archdukes and 
Archduchesses depended for their revenues upon the Family 
Fund of which the reigning Emperor had supreme control. 
Realizing at once the Archduke Francis Ferdinand’s avaricious 
disposition and the intensity of his devotion to his children 
—for whom he strove to build up fortunes befitting their 
station—^the more impecunious Archdukes and Archduchesses 
feared lest, on coming to the throne, he apply the Family 
Fund to this purpose. The Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
for his part, was so conscious of the hostility which sur¬ 
rounded him that he confided to the Duke of Vendome, 
during a visit to Belgium in November, 1913, a premonition 
that he would never reign. “ Whenever my uncle (the 
Emperor Francis Joseph) falls seriously ill ”, the Archduke 
said, “ something very unpleasant will happen to me ”. The 
Duke of Vendome repeated this statement shortly afterwards 
to the French Ambassador in London, M. Paul Cambon, 
who placed it on record. 

In his struggle to secure recognition for his wife and 
children the Archduke sought to enlist the good offices of 
the German Emperor and of other European sovereigns. 
As early as the summer of 1906 the German Emperor inquired 
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of King Edward at Friedrichshof, near Hamburg, whether 
the King would recognize the Duchess of Hohenberg as. 
Empress of Austria in the event of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph’s death ; and King Edward (as he informed me at 
Marienbad a few days later) replied affirmatively. The Ger¬ 
man Emperor then agreed to recognize her also. A pre¬ 
cedent was afterwards created when the Duchess of Hohenberg 
was accorded royal honours during a visit with her husband 
to the Roumanian Court, but an attempt to secure for her 
similar treatment from Germany was evaded by a cle-s^er 
disposition of tables at a German Court banquet. 

None of the mysteries that still surround the Sarajevo 
outrage is less explicable than the decision to send the Arch¬ 
duke to Sarajevo at all on June 28,1914, A more dangerous 
moment could not have been chosen, and it was chosen and 
announced as early as October, 1913. June 28 was Kossovo 
Day, the day on which the Southern Slav world had for 
centuries commemorated the overthrow of the Serbian Empire 
by the Turks on the field of Kossovo in 1389. For 524 
years the day had been kept as a day of mourning. After 
the Serbian victories over the Turks in the first Balkan war 
of 1912 and their triumph over the Bulgarians during the 
second Balkan war in July, 1913, Kossovo Day was to be 
celebrated in 1914 for the first time as a festival of Serb re¬ 
demption. The decision that the Archduke should go to 
the Bosnian capital on that day was resented throughout 
the Southern Slav world as an act of provocation. He had 
long been an ardent supporter of the Clerical movement 
among the Roman Catholic, or Croat Southern Slavs, and 
was believed to desire the subjugation of the Serb, or Ortho¬ 
dox, branch of the race. His organ, the Clerical Rekhspost^ 
had been implicated in the publication of the forgeries which 
the famous Friedjung trial of December, 1909, had exposed. 
Unless the most stringent measures were taken for his pro- 
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tection, the chance that he would escape attack at Sarajevo 
was small indeed. 

The Archduke himself felt misgivings. Count Tisza, the 
Hungarian Prime Minister, is alleged to have warned him 
not to go. Warnings undoubtedly reached him ; and so 
anxious was his wife for his safety that she resolved to accom¬ 
pany him and to share his peril. Count Polzer-Hoditz, the 
Secretary of the Archduke’s nephew and successor (afterwards 
the Emperor Charles), records in his book, TAe Emperor 
Karl^ that Austro-Hungarian officers stationed at Sarajevo 
in June, 1914, were fully aware that conspiracies were afoot 
against the Archduke’s life. Incomprehensible though it 
may appear, no special arrangements were made to protect 
him—whereas, on the occasion of the Empeior Francis 
Joseph’s visit to Sarajevo in 1910, every conceivable pre¬ 
caution had been taken. Even after a bomb had been thrown 
at the Archduke’s carriage during the earlier part of the 
visit, and members of his suite had been wounded, nothing 
was done to provide against further outrage, and the actual 
assassin, a Bosnian youth named Princip, was able to shoot 
him and the Duchess of Hohenberg at point-blank range 
from the pavement. Not less extraordinary was the failure 
of the Austro-Hungarian authorities to punish either the 
local Governor, General von Potiorek, or the Chief of Police 
for neglect of duty; and the Catholic Archbishop of Sarajevo, 
Mgr. Stadler, did not hesitate to inform the Eeue Freie Presse 
of Vienna on the morrow of the outrage that the Archduke 
could not possibly have escaped because a “ regular avenue 
of bomb throwers ” was lying in wait for him. 

To crown these singular proceedings, the bodies of the 
archducal pair were brought back to Vienna with a minimum 
of ceremony—and some calculated indignity to the dead 
Duchess. The funeral arrangements were planned in the 
same spirit. So hot was the wrath of the Austrian aristocracy 
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at these proceedings that i yo of them assembled in uniform 
at a given point, broke through the cordon of troops lining 
the streets and, against the oiScial programme, accompanied 
the bodies to the Western Railway station, whither they 
were taken on their way to burial in the Archduke’s own 
vault at Arstetten on the Danube. Had it been the Emperor 
Francis Joseph’s desire to pursue beyond the grave his dis¬ 
approval of his defunct heir, he could hardly have acted 
otherwise. As it was he recorded, in a special rescript to 
Prince Montenuovo, the High Chamberlain, his august 
approval of the way the arrangements had been made and 
carried through “ in accordance withHis Majesty’s intentions 

NEED THERE HAVE BEEN WAR 

The responsibility for the Sarajevo outrage has been as 
eagerly debated and as minutely examined as the responsi¬ 
bility for the outbreak of the Great War itself, and nowhere 
more ably than in Dr. Seton-Watson’s Sarajevo. But the 
real issue has not always been fairly faced. It is whether 
the assassination of the heir to the Hapsburg throne was, 
in itself, a sufficient reason for bringing on a European war. 
The plot itself was undoubtedly hatched by Bosnian students 
abroad, matured at Belgrade under the auspices of the notori¬ 
ous “ Black Hand ” Society (with or without the connivance 
of sundry Serbian Ministers) and was carried out in circum¬ 
stances that point either to the most culpable negligence or 
to deliberate design on the part of some Austro-Hungarian 
authorities. Why the crime should have been followed by 
war is a question not lightly to be answered. The idea of 
a “ preventive war ” was certainly entertained at Berlin, and 
was intended to be suggested to Austria-Hungary, before 
the assassinations. To this extent it is misleading to assume 
that they were the causes of the War, all the more because 
the disappearance of the Archduke and his wife was hailed 
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in many quarters at Budapest and Vienna with obvious relief. 
On this point the evidence is overwhelming. Not less certain 
is it that Austria-Hungary and Germany seized upon the 
Sarajevo outrage as a favourable pretext for trying conclusions 
with their adversaries. But behind Austro-Hungarian eager¬ 
ness lay a belief that the very existence of the Hapsburg 
Monarchy was at stake and that, if accounts were not drastic¬ 
ally settled with Serbia, the Hapsburg realms would fall 
asunder. 

Austrian and Hungarian statesmen and soldiers were not 
alone in thinking the plight of the Monarchy precarious. A 
despatch from the German Ambassador in Vienna to the 
German Foreign Minister on May 22, 1914, contained the 
following passage: 

I constantly wonder whether it really pays us to bind ourselves 
so tightly to this phantasm of a State which is cracking in every 
•direction, and to toil any further at dragging it along with us. 
But I still see no other political constellation which could replace 
the extra power we still obtain from tlie Central European alliance, 
for if we had not this alliance our policy would be forced to aim 
at a partition of the Monarchy. ... I think tire fruit must ripen 
-a bit more. Time will show whether anyone can succeed in firmly 
reuniting the heterogeneous forces of the lands under the Mon- 
-archy. If tire attempt fails, dissolution will certainly be a very 
rapid process, and we shall have to shape our policy to meet it. 

Three weeks after this despatch was written, and less than 
six before the Sarajevo crime, the German Emperor visited 
the Archduke Francis Ferdinand at Konopislrt on June 12. 
"What passed between them nray never be known but, accord¬ 
ing to Herr von Treutler, a German official who was present 
-at one of their conversations, the Archduke spoke very 
“ bluntly and with exceedingly drastic expressions of his 
dislike ” against the Magyars, a tiny oligarchy of whom, 
lie declared, were keeping Hungary in medieval conditions, 
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while every Magyar was working against Austria and the 
Monarchy as a whole. 

The Magyars returned the Archduke’s dislike, nay, hatred 
of them with interest. They knew that he cherished a project 
to create a Southern Slav State under Roman Catholic control 
within the framework of the Monarchy so that this State 
might serve to counterbalance the undue influence which 
they, and the Germans of Austria, had acquired by the Dual 
System of 1867. For this reason, too, he was hated by 
Serbia, by the Serbs (or Orthodox Southern Slavs) of Austria- 
Hungary, and by the non-CIerical Croats, or Catholic South¬ 
ern Slavs. It is not easy to say whether the Archduke’s 
project would ever have been feasible. But any attempt to 
carry it through would have endangered 'the supremacy of 
the Magyar oligarchy which, both before and after the creation 
of the Dual System, had resisted every attempt to federalize 
the Monarchy. 

Thus it is not surprising that, after the first moment of 
relief at the removal of so obnoxious and disturbing a per¬ 
sonage as the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, feeling in Austria- 
Hungary should have hardened in the direction of staking 
everything on a war against Serbia. For years tire phrase 
had been current: “ Better a frightful end than endless 
fright ” ; and, as soon as unequivocal assurances of German 
support had been received, the plunge was certain to be 
taken. 

The first phase of the pre-war crisis ended with the presenta- 
rion of the Austro-Hungarian ultimatum to Serbia on July 23, 
1914. After its presentation the second phase began, a phase 
usually regarded as settling, in one sense or another, the ques¬ 
tion of “ war guilt ”. When Serbia accepted nine-tenths of 
the ultimatum and offered to refer the other tenth to arbitra¬ 
tion, the German Emperor called it “ a brilliant performance ” 
and wrote that all reason for war had now disappeared. Had 
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he held to this view, could war have been avoided ? The 
answer is plain. It could have been avoided had Germany 
really been willing to avoid it; but, in the circumstances, it 
was impossible for her to be willing. She had gone too far 
and was not then in a position to retrace her steps. After 
urging Austria-Hungary to make war and giving the fullest 
promises of support in all directions, the withdrawal of those 
promises would have meant the loss of her only trustworthy 
ally; and patent proof that Germany dared not support 
Austria-Hungary, when things came to the pinch, would have 
hastened the disintegration of the Hapsburg Monarchy itself. 

Germany was no longer a free agent. Since the lapsing 
of the Reinsurance Treaty with Russia in 1890, the final deci¬ 
sion upon Germati policy in Europe had passed gradually 
from Berlin to Vienna—a fact which very few European 
statesmen understood. Still less did they realize that Ger¬ 
many herself was a land of distracted and divergent counsels 
which no steady intelligence dominated or controlled. Post¬ 
war revelations show the governing circles of Germany to 
have resembled a madhouse rather than an orderly and well- 
managed political establishment. Had this state of things 
been appreciated in 1914, the German position might have 
been more accurately judged; and Great Britain in particular 
might have saved the situation by a timely statement that 
British neutrality must not be taken for granted should the 
Sarajevo crime be utilized as an occasion for war. Failure 
to make this statement, despite the knowledge that, in a 
European war, Germany would invade France through Bel¬ 
gium, will always stand as a grievous sin of omission. 

BELGIAN NEUTRALITY 

Nor was it only fidelity to England’s plighted word that 
ought to have inspired a timely declaration of British policy. 
The security and, in the long run, the very existence of Great 
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Britain were involved. As Sir Austen Chamberlain argued 
in the Daily Telegraph of December 6, 1933 : 

There have been many fluctuations in British foreign policy, 
perhaps many inconsistencies, but through all our long history, 
from the time of the Spanish Armada to the present day, there 
has been one principle to which we have persistently clung. 
Separated as these islands are from tire Western shores of the 
Continent only by the narrow waters of the English Channel 
and the North Sea, it has been a cardinal principle of British policy 
at all times, and under all Governments, that we could not allow 
the Low Countries to be dominated by the greatest military Power 
of the day. For tliis cause we fought Spain under Philip 11 , 
and France under Louis XIV and Napoleon. It was the invasion 
of Belgium which united diis country in the early days of August 
1914 and finally determined our intervention in the Great War. 

This is unquestionably true. The more remarkable is it, 
therefore, that the British Government should have waited 
until July 31, 1914? to put to Germany and to France the 
crucial question whether, in the event of war, they would 
respect Belgian neutrality. From 1904 onwards—as the 
revelations of M. Paleologue, the distinguished French diplo¬ 
matist, prove, France had been informed, and had speedily 
let Great Britain know, that the strategic plan of Germany 
contemplated the invasion of France through Belgium. In 
1906 Lord (then Mr.) Haldane, Secretary of State for War in 
the Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet, returned from a visit to 
Berlin so firmly convinced that Germany would assail Belgium 
and would strike at the Channel Ports of France that he set 
about the creation of a British Expeditionary Force and re¬ 
organized the Territorial Army as a reserve. In the spring of 
1908 M. Clemenceau, the French Prime Minister, asked Sir 
Edward Grey what British policy would be should Germany 
violate Belgian neutrality—and received only the assurance 
that “ it would make a great stir in England ”. In August, 
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1908, M. Clemenceau drew King Edward’s attention to the 
same grave matter, and the King spoke of it to me. Conver¬ 
sations had already taken place between the British and Belgian 
military representatives. Moreover, since the spring of 1909 
it had been an axiom of European politics that an Austro- 
Hungaiian attack upon Serbia would swiftly be followed by a 
German invasion of Belgium. 

In July, 1914, there was doubtless a risk that Germany 
rnight interpret as an act of provocation a British statement 
that a violation of Belgian neutrality could not be condoned. 
But this risk was immeasurably less than the risk of not making 
the statement; and, risk for risk, the lesser should have been 
taken. The fact that it was not taken in time constitutes what¬ 
ever share of “ war guilt ” may justly be laid to Great Britain’s 
charge. Those members of the Asquith Administration who 
favoured an impossible policy of neutrality bear some burden 
of responsibility for the outbreak of the War. 

The main burden unquestionably rests upon Germany and! 
Austria-Hungary. The German decision not to advise 
Austria-Hungary to accept Sir Edward Grey’s proposal for 
mediation and conference upon the Austro-Serbian dispute 
at the end of July forms the last link in a chain of culpability. 
Neither the Franco-Russian conversations at St. Petersburg, 
nor the intercourse between MM. Isvolsky and Poincare, nor 
the quibble over the precise hour of the Russian mobilization 
are of material importance in the assessment of direct “ war 
guilt ”. ^As regards Russia, the declaration of the German 
Chancellor to the Reichstag on August 4, 1914, is conclusive. 
“ We were perfectly aware ”, he said, “ that the immediate 
consequence of any military action on the part of Austria- 
Hungary against Serbia would be a Russian intervention 
which, as a result, might involve us in war by reason of our 
obligations ”. In fact, Austria-Hungary declared war upon 
Serbia before the Russian mobilization was ordered, Count 
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Berchtold having secured the Emperor Francis Joseph’s 
sanction by means of a false statement that the Serbians had 
already opened hostilities—a statement afterwards deleted 
from the declaration itself. As Herr Hermann Lutz, one of 
die ablest German commentators upon the published evidence,, 
has fraidcly recognized, this action on the patt of Austria- 
Hungary had an evil provocatory effect—as it was meant to- 
have. 


THE WAR 

Thus the Great War came. Witliin a week the whole of 
Europe was ablaze. Millions of men were marching to bloody 
encounter, fleets took up their war stations and an iron curtain 
fell upon what, six weeks before, had seemed to be a peaceful 
Europe. A world revolution had begun. The Great War 
can never be understood or be seen in true perspective if it 
be looked upon solely or primarily as a military trial of strength. 
Before it ended three Empires went down. Old nations were 
reborn and new nations created. Few men then knew it for 
what it was, foremost among the few being Professor, now 
President, Masaryk of Czechoslovakia. But a British his¬ 
torian, Sir J. A. R. Marriott, author of The Eastern Question, 
soon saw that its underlying cause had been an Austro-German 
determination to prevent at all costs the formation of a great 
Southern Slav State lying between a Germanized Central 
Europe and the Near East ; and he wrote: 

Once more had the Near East reacted upon the West ^ indeed 
upon the whole world. In order that Austria-Hungary might 
keep a road open to the Aegean; in order to prevent a change 
of gauge between Berlin and Basra, the world must be flung into 
the crucible; Belgium, peaceful and unoffending, must be ruth¬ 
lessly devastated, given over to arson, pillage, and abomination 
of every desciiption ; Poland must pay the last of many penalties ; 
some of tile fairest fields and most prosperous cities of France 
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must be laid waste; the vast resources of the British Empire 
must be strained to the uttermost; Canadians must pay the toll 
in Flanders ■, Australians and New Zealanders must make the last 
heroic sacrifice in Gallipoli; Englishmen must perish on the 
swamps of the Euphrates; Indians must line the trenches in 
France; women and babes must perish on land and sea; from 
Liverpool to Melbourne, from Cairo to the Cape, from Liverpool 
to Vancouver tlie whole Empire must fight for its life; die whole 
world must groan in pity and suffering. 

If it be true tliat, in its dealings with tlie Near East, Europe 
has in the past exhibited a brutal and callous selfishness, the Near 
East is indeed avenged. 

Of all this the British people had no inkling. It rallied 
almost unanimously in support of its Government as soon 
as it understood from Sir Edward Grey’s speech in the House 
of Commons on August 3 that Great Britain was bound by 
the Treaty of 1839 to uphold Belgian neutrality and was called 
upon not only to defend a vital interest but to discharge an 
obligation of honour. The whole tone of tins speech— 
delivered to a House of Commons of whose approval the 
Government were by no means certain—established beyond 
dispute the fact that neither the people nor Parliament nor 
the Government had expected, desired or wittingly behaved 
so as to bring on the War. And a comparison of this speech 
with the equally famous utterance of the German Chancellor, 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, in the Reichstag next day, gives 
the measure of the difference between the German and the 
British outlook. He said : 

Gentlemen, we are now in a state of necessity, and necessity 
knows no law ! Our troops have occupied Luxemburg and 
perhaps are already on Belgian soil. Gentlemen, that is contrary 
to the dictates of international law. It is true that the French 
Government has declared at Brussels that France is willing to 
respect die neutrality of Belgium as long as her opponent respects 
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it. We knew, however, that France stood ready for the invasion. 
France could wait, but we could not wait. A French movement 
on our flank upon the lower Rhine might have been disastrous. 
So we were compelled to override the just protest of the Luxemburg 
and Belgian Governments. The wrong—speak openly—that 
we are committing we will endeavour to make good as soon as 
our military goal has been reached. Anybody who is threatened, 
as we are threatened, and is fighting for his highest possessions 
can have only one thought—^how he is to hack his way through 
(wie er sick durchhaui). 

It was the wrong deliberately and brutally done by Ger¬ 
many to Belgium that stamped the Great War from the outset 
as a moral issue, and lent to it a quality which no previous 
conflict had possessed. The Austro-Hungarian attack upon 
Serbia might or might not be susceptible of justification ; 
Russian military support of Serbia might or might not be a 
matter of vital interest; France had no choice save to reject 
on July 31 the German demand that she should declare her 
neutrality within eighteen hours and place, as a pledge of it, 
the French fortresses of Toul and Verdun in the hands of 
Germany; but, in theory at least. Great Britain retained a 
certain freedom of choice even after spurning what Sir Edward 
Grey had called “ the infamous proposal ” that, if Great 
Britain remained neutral, Germany would not annex French 
territory. Strong influences had been worldng up to the last 
moment to ensure British neutrality. The Cabinet itself was 
not of one mind ; and it was only after it had become plain 
that no British passivity could avert the attack upon Belgium 
that the great majority of Ministers and the whole country 
took their stand upon a matter of principle. To suggest 
that any other motive determined the British decision is to 
obscure the truth. 

From the moral disability which Germany incurred by her 
invasion of Belgium her cause never recovered. It weighed 
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more heavily in the balance against her than any other single 
factor. Vast sums were spent by her propagandists in the 
vain attempt to disprove or to palliate her guilt. For the 
British peoples and the Western Allies the War took on the 
aspect oFa crusade for right against wrong; and in British 
eyes, at least, it never lost this meaning. Otherwise the 
immensity of the effort which Great Britain and the whole 
Empire made throughout the four years and three months of 
the struggle would scarcely have been conceivable. 

“ FOR THE DURATION ” 

Yet it is true that neither in August, 1914, nor until long 
afterwards had the British peoples any notion of what that 
effort would have to be. Had they been told that the War 
would last until November, 1918; that it would cost Great 
Britain alone more than ;^8,000,000,000; that, before it was 
over, 7,630,000 white men (exclusive of coloured combatants) 
would be enrolled in the British armies and navy ; that more 
than 9,000,000 tons of British merchant shipping would be 
lost, and that the British contribution to the Allied death- 
roll would exceed 1,000,000 men, while 2,121,000 would be 
wounded, they would indeed have been appalled, though they 
would not have quailed. Obscure instinct, which is the 
determining element in British minds, may have warned them 
dimly that the freedom of their country and its very existence 
were at stake; but, consciously and conscientiously, they 
thought that they were fighting chiefly for Belgium and, in 
the second place, with and for France. Not until the war had 
been long in progress did they fully realize that they were 
defending their own security. At no time did the feeling that 
they were fighting against a dangerous commercial rival sway 
their decision. Had they been asked to suffer what they 
suffered, to pay what they paid, and to dare as they dared 
for any merely economic reason, they would have revolted 
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against so mean an inteipretation of their faith. Most Britons 
are actuated by some kind of faith, and it is generally faith 
in what they believe to be right. In August, 1914, they held 
it right to fight in support of their country’s word to Belgium 
and in support of their friends. That was all. 

The first shock to the expectation that the war would be 
sharp and short came on August 7 when Lord Kitchener called 
for 100,000 volunteers to engage themselves “ for three years 
or the duration of the war The only other prominent 
Englishman to take this view was the late Lord Northcliffe 
who said on August 6 : “ This is going to be a long, long 
war At the end of August and beginning of September 
the retreat of the small British Expeditionary Force and of the 
French armies from the Belgian frontier to the river Marne 
gave warning that the struggle would be hard and bloody. 
But the Franco-British victory on the Marne between Septem¬ 
ber 6 and September 10 showed that it would not be hopeless. 
Time was gained for the organization of British military and 
economic resources, factors which, in conjunction with the 
almost undisputed control of the seas by the British Navy, 
caused belief in the ultimate triumph of German arms to wane 
throughout the world and lent new strength to the Allied 
cause. Despite the crushing defeat which General von 
Hindenburg inflicted upon the Russian armies in the battles 
of Tannenberg and of the Masurian Lakes towards the end of 
August, Allied prospects seemed the brighter since, after some 
wavering, Japan had thrown in her lot against Germany while 
Italy had declared neutrality on the ground that the Austro- 
Hungarian operations against Serbia were offensive and there¬ 
fore not in accordance with the terms of the Triple Alliance. 

PRINCIPLES OF STRATEGY 

Volumes would be needed to record even the main inci¬ 
dents of the Great War. As time went on it ceased, in the 
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West, to be a war of movement and became a war of position 
which the development of entrenchments gradually turned 
into a vast siege. It was long before the implications of this 
change were fully understood. Like the German High Com¬ 
mand, the majority of British soldiers were obsessed by notions 
of strategy drawn from Clausewitz, the famous German 
authority on the art of war, and held that the objective of an 
army must be the strongest point of the enemy’s position. 
They forgot that, however sound this axiom might be in a 
war of movement, it became progressively unsound on the 
Western front in proportion as the lines were stabilized by 
trench warfare, and that to tliis state of things Clausewitz’s 
doctrine upon the conduct of sieges was applicable. This 
doctrine is to attack not the strongest but the weakest point 
of the enemy—an idea akin to that which inspired Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s brilliant and daring scheme for a decisive campaign 
against Turkey by way of the Gallipoli peninsula and the 
Dardanelles. Had this scheme been swiftly carried out by 
land and by sea, as it was originally conceived, it would prob¬ 
ably have shortened the War, changed the whole outlook in 
the Near East and Asia Minor, and might have prevented the 
collapse of Russia. As it was, its failure, despite the gallantry 
displayed by the British, French, Australian and New Zealand 
forces between March, 1915 and January, 1916, tended to dis¬ 
credit other plans for striking decisively at the enemy’s weakest 
point. 

In reality this weakest point was Austria-FIungary. Allied 
statesmen seemed unable to understand that, whatever military 
successes might be achieved, the War would be lost if the 
formation of a Germanized Central Europe dominating the 
Near and Middle East were not precluded, and that such a 
Central Europe would come into being unless a unified 
Southern Slav State were created and the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy disintegrated by giving independence to the sub- 
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ject Hapsburg peoples. Not even Italy grasped these funda¬ 
mental truths. She entered the War on the Allied side in 
May, 191 y, after having failed to extract territorial concessions 
from Austria-Hungary and after driving a hard, though ill- 
conceived, bargain with Great Britain, France and Russia. 
The Italian Government looked upon what it called “ Italy’s 
war ” as an undertaking essentially different from “ the war of 
the Allies ”—^indeed, as an enterprise in which the sole interest 
of Italy was to secure such strategic advantages as would serve 
to improve the position on her Northern and North Eastern 
frontiers and to prevent either Germany, Austria-Hungary or 
the Southern Slavs from menacing the Adriatic. In these 
circumstances it was not surprising that the successes which 
the Italian armies won in 1915 against Austria-Hungary (Italy 
did not declare war on Germany until the end of August, 
1916) failed to make a serious impression upon the Central 
Empires; and, after the collapse of Russia in the autumn of 
1917, a strong German and Austro-Hungarian force broke 
through the Italian front at Caporetto on October 24. This 
dangerous offensive, of which the real objective was Southern 
France and the city of Lyons, drove the Italian armies with 
heavy loss back across the Venetian plain to the line of the 
river Piave, where British and French reinforcements joined 
them. The true purpose of the Austro-German offensive 
was not fully perceived at the time. Had it succeeded, 
Northern Italy would have become a basis for Austro-German 
operations against the South of France, with the object of 
drawing French forces from the Western front at the moment 
when the last great German attack against the British and 
French lines in Flanders and Northern France was timed to 
begin on March 21, 1918. 

Yet the danger was sufficiently understood to persuade the 
Allied Governments, at last, that other than solely military 
means were needed to ensure victory. Time and again their 
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purely military hopes had been frustrated. Every French 
and British attempt to break through the German lines in the 
West had failed. Similarly, the mighty German attack upon 
Verdun had been victoriously withstood by France in the first 
half of 1916. The battles of the Somme, in which the new 
British armies gained some ground in the summer and autumn 
of i9i(S, had yielded no decisive result. Meanwhile Serbia 
had been crushed by Austro-Gerraan forces in 1915 after 
heroic resistance and witliout effective help from the Allies; 
and though an Allied Expeditionary Force was sent to 
Salonica in the autumn of 1916 it was unable to join hands 
with Roumania who had entered the War at the end of August. 
Mainly by the fault of Russia, the Roumanian army failed to 
receive the munitions and war material which the Allies had 
promised to supply j and, after a victorious though ill-judged 
incursion into Transylvania, the Roumanian forces were 
defeated near Bucharest and driven northwards by German, 
Austro-Hungarian, Bulgarian and Turkish troops. Though 
decimated by typhus, the remnant of the Roumanian army 
stood at bay and routed the enemy at Marashesti in August, 
1917. But the collapse of Russia left Roumania so completely 
isolated that, with the assent of the Western Allies, her Govern¬ 
ment negotiated an armistice with the enemy which, however, 
her King refused to sigir ; and when the tide turned in the late 
summer of 1918, he took the field again and advanced once 
more into Hungary before the War ended. 

enter AMERICA 

While Great Britain and the whole British Commonwealth 
of Nations were being transformed into a vast and active 
reserve of man-power and war supplies, the navy, rapidly 
expanding, kept up vigilant command of the seas. In various 
engagements it worsted the German squadrons ; and though 
the indecisive battle of Jutland in May, 1916, was claimed as a 
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victory by both sides, the German fleet stayed thereafter in 
harbour and, as regards its surface vessels, made no serious 
attempt to break the blockade that was gradually strangling 
Germany’s economic power and reducing her people to the 
verge of famine. By interfering with American seaborne 
trade the blockade led to friction with the United States and 
might have brought on an Anglo-American conflict had not 
Germany engaged in a submarine campaign against merchant 
shipping. Before effective means could be found to deal 
with this German submarine attack, 9,000,000 tons of British 
shipping alone had been sunk, and supplies of foodstuffs and 
raw materials for the Allies were heavily curtailed. But 
when, early in 1917, Germany announced an “ unrestricted ” 
submarine campaign against neutral as well as Allied merchant 
ships, and ignored American protests, the United States 
declared war upon her on April 6,1917, in the name of “ the 
freedom of the seas ”. Thus the inexhaustible resources of 
the United States were brought to the help of the Allies. 
Highly important though it was, and ultimately decisive 
though it was bound to be, this accession of strength was not 
felt in the field until the spring of 1918 when the divisions of 
the new American conscript army began to pour into France. 
It was at this moment, when a desperate German attempt to 
forestall the pressure of the American armies was in sight, 
that the Allied Governments finally perceived the need for 
other than military means of breaking the enemy’s power. At 
intervals, in 1916 and 1917, either spontaneously or at the 
request of the United States, the Allied Governments had 
issued definitions of their war aims, tliat is to say, of the 
conditions they thought indispensable to a just and lasting 
peace. Until the Russian revolution, and Ae advent of a 
Democratic Government, in March, 1917, it had been impos¬ 
sible to include even the autonomy of Poland among these 
conditions, and Italian opposition prevented any promise of 
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unity and freedom to the Soutliern Slavs. The liberation of 
the Czechs of Bohemia had, however, been mentioned, thanks 
to the educative work which Professor Masaryk and his help¬ 
ers had done in Allied capitals. But on January 8, 1918, 
the President of the United States defined American war aims 
in a speech consisting of “ Fourteen Points These 
“ Points ”—^which Germany presently invoked as the basis 
for an armistice—comprised the principle of self-determina¬ 
tion ; the “ freedom of the seas ” (except as the seas might 
be closed by international action for the enforcement of inter¬ 
national covenants); the evacuation of Russian, Belgian, 
Roumanian, Serbian, Montenegrin and French territory ; the 
restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France ; the readjustment 
of Italian frontiers along clear racial lines; the “ freest oppor¬ 
tunity of autonomous development ” to the peoples of Austria- 
Hungary ; the creation of an independent Polish State with 
free and secure access to the sea; and the formation of a 
“ general association of narions ” for the purpose of affording 
mutual guarantees of political independence and territorid 
integrity to great and small States alike. 

President Wilson’s “ Fourteen Points ” were welcomed in 
Western Europe as a faithful expression of Allied idealism, and 
their influence was felt in Central Europe and throughout the 
Balkans. They were, in effect, the first great stroke of propa¬ 
ganda against the enemy. The British Government thereupon 
resolved to set up a Department for Propaganda against the 
Enemy and placed the late Lord Northclifie at its head. Under 
its auspices advantage was taken of a provisional agreement 
which British friends of Italy and of the Southern Slavs had 
been instrumental in promoting between Italian and Southern 
Slav representatives at the end of December, 1917. On the 
strength of this agreement a Congress of refugee leaders of 
the subject Hapsburg races was organized in Rome, and an 
inter-Allied Propaganda Mission was sent to the Italian front- 
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At the Rome Congress the independence and unity of the 
Poles, Czechoslovaks, Southern Slavs and Roumanians was 
proclaimed ; and, under pressure of the fierce German offen¬ 
sive of March 21, 1918, these proclamations of independence 
were sanctioned by the British, French and Italian Govern¬ 
ments. 

The effect was remarkable. Leaflets containing the pro¬ 
clamations were dropped over the Austro-Hungarian lines in 
Italy. As a result hundreds of men from Austro-Hungarian 
regiments—^which contained high percentages of troops be¬ 
longing to the subject Hapsbuig races—came over into the 
Allied lines bringing valuable information. Thanks, in part, 
to this information the Allied forces on the Piave had the 
advantage of knowing precisely what the enemy dispositions 
were when the battle of the Piave was fought and won in June, 
1918. On the Western front, as the proclamations of German 
Commanders speedily testified, the Allied propaganda leaflets 
began simultaiteously to shake the spirit of the German troops. 

By July, 1918, the military position had begun to turn 
decisively against Austria-Hungary and Germany. On March 
25: it had been decided to appoint General Foch to be Allied 
Commander-in-Chief and thus to create, late in the day, an 
indispensable unity of command. On July 18 he ordered an 
offensive in which the British and French armies swept every¬ 
thing before them and the American troops proved their 
worth. The formidable German defences were carried, 
indiscipline became rife in the German army and navy, and 
early in October the German Government, in despair, appealed 
to President Wilson for an armistice on the basis of his “ Four¬ 
teen Points ” and of his subsequent utterances. On Novem¬ 
ber 9 the German Emperor abdicated and fled to Holland, and 
on November ii the terms of the Armistice were presented to 
representatives of Republican Germany by Marshal Foch. 
As soon as these terms had been accepted “ Cease Fire ” was 
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sounded along the whole Western front. The Great War 
was over. 


THE COLLAPSE OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Before the conclusion of the Armistice in the West, events 
moved swiftly on other fronts. A long campaign against the 
Turks in Mesopotamia, which had lasted with varying for¬ 
tunes since the autumn of 1914, was brought to a victorious 
close in October, 1918. Simultaneously General Allenby’s 
armies, which had been operating against the Turks in Pales¬ 
tine from the beginning of 1917, overthrew them decisively 
in September, 1918, and captured Damascus. Early in 
October Bukaria made overtures to Great Britain: and on 

O 

October 18 President Wilson gave the death-blow to the 
House of Austria by rejecting an Austro-Hungarian appeal 
for peace and recognizing the declaration of Gzechoslovak 
independence which Professor Masaryk, then in the United 
States, issued at Philadelphia. 

This was the signal for the break-up of the Hapsburg 
Monarchy. The Austrian-Germans were the first to proclaim 
a Republic, the Emperor Charles, nephew of the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand and great-nephew of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, who had succeeded to the throne in December, 1916, 
having been constrained to abdicate. On October 28 the 
Czech leaders at Prague likewise proclaimed an independent 
Czechoslovak Republic. Hungary, too, set up a Republican 
Government under Count Michael Karolyi, a Magyar magnate 
of democratic antecedents. The Southern Slavs of Austria- 
Hungary joined in declaring their independence, and their 
union with Serbia in “ the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes ” under the Karageorgevitch dynasty. Early in 
November Poland, whose territory had been occupied and 
devastated during the War and had seemed to be doomed to 
yet another partition between Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs, 
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proclaimed her independence and reunited the Prussian, 
Russian and Austrian sections of her people. 

Late in October the armies of Italy, with the support of 
British and French divisions, routed the remainder of the 
Austro-Hungarian forces in the field and pressed forward into 
what had been Austrian territory. On the south-east the 
Allied army based on Salonica, together with the reconstituted 
Serbian army, cleared Serbian soil of enemy troops and 
marched rapidly towards the Danube. On November 3 
Count Ktirolyi was fain to conclude an armistice on behalf 
of Hungary with the Allied Commander, General Franchet 
d’Esperey. The transformation of Central Europe was thus 
so speedy that Allied statesmen could hardly adjust their minds 
to it. Great Britain, France and the United States had already 
recognized the Czechoslovak National Council, consisting of 
Professor Masaryk, Dr. Benes and General Stefanik, as the 
Provisional Government of the Allied and belligerent Czecho¬ 
slovak nation “ whose armies were waging regular warfare 
against Austria-Hungary and Germany These armies had 
been formed out of Czech and Slovak volunteers and prisoners 
of war in France, Italy, and especially in Russia where Pro¬ 
fessor Masaryk had created, in the latter half of 1917 and early 
in 1918, a force of 92,000 men which, after the advent of the 
Russian Soviet Government, marched from southern Russia 
through Siberia to Vladivostok in the hope of joining the 
Allied armies in the West. It was this exploit that helped the 
Czechoslovaks to win, in the esteem of the world, the foremost 
place among the liberated Hapsburg peoples, and to bring the 
old Bohemian State to life again nearly 300 years after its 
destruction by the Hapsburg Counter-Reformation in 1620. 

The Western Allied Governments began at last to realize 
that the Great War had been an immense revolution. But, 
just as they had awakened tardily to the truth that a revolution 
can only he carried through by revolutionary means, so their 
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grasp of the new situation was neither firm nor comprehensive. 
They failed to see what philosophers in action like Professor 
Masaryk had understood from the outset—^that the Great War 
was the logical outcome of historical processes and that it was, 
ill reality, a seguel to the Reformation and to the English and 
French Revolutions. Though Imperial Russia had given 
place to a Communist polity of “ Soviet Socialist Republics ”, 
and Imperial Germany to the semblance of a Social Demo¬ 
cratic Republic, while the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy had 
been resolved into its constituent elements, these mighty 
changes were less significant than was the growth throughout 
the Western world, including the United States, of a resolve 
that the War should enthrone a new international morality 
above the doctrines that might is right and that individual 
nations are entitled, in the exercise of unfettered sovereignty, 
to make war for the furtherance of their own ambitions or 
interests. More nearly than any statesman in the victorious 
countries, President Wilson represented and was held to 
embody this resolve. His influence and prestige were there¬ 
fore unrivalled. When it became known that, breaking with 
established American tradition, he would attend the Paris 
Peace Conference in person, hopes of a just and enduring 
peace ran high, such a peace as should not only consecrate 
the sacrifices and efforts of the Allied and Associated peoples 
but should stand as the foundation of a world order from which 
war and the thought of war should be banned. 

PRESIDENT WILSON 

In France the veteran Prime Minister, M. Clemenceau, was 
indeed hailed as the saviour of his country, for his vigour and 
tenacity had enabled her armies to snatch victory out of the 
jaws of disaster. In Great Britain and throughout the British 
Commonwealth—^whose self-governing members had won 
full nationhood and equality of political rapk by their gallant 
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contributions to the common cause—the British Prime Min¬ 
ister, Mr. Lloyd George, was regarded both as the organizer 
and the inspirer of an unprecedented British achievement. 
If, in Italy, neither the Prime Minister, Signor Orlando, nor 
Baron Sonnino, the Foreign Secretary, commanded unques¬ 
tioned allegiance, the Italian Government nevertheless pos¬ 
sessed the confidence of its people in a high degree. But 
all these men had been Parliamentary politicians who, under 
stress of war, had risen above the ordinary level of political 
life without undergoing inner regeneration. In the imagina¬ 
tion of Western European democracies, even more than in that 
of the American people. President Wilson stood head and 
shoulders above them as the prophet and warden of a new age 
in a stricken world j and, despite warnings from his political 
critics in the United States that Europe should have a care 
not to think him the unchallenged representative of his nation, 
Western, nay, the greater part of Europe, looked forward to 
his coming as to the advent of a Messiah. 

The warnings were justified. In his way President Wilson 
was as much a politician in his own country as European 
statesmen were in theirs. By training he was a professor 
with a didactic turn of mind, and his dictatorial temperament 
had a strain of Scottish Covenanting obstinacy in it. He 
believed sincerely in his own ideals. Yet, as President and 
head of the Democratic Party, he had sought to turn to his 
own and his party’s advantage the impending victory of the 
Allied and Associated armies—^for he had brought the United 
States into the War as an “ Associate ”, not as an “ Ally ” of 
Great Britain and France. Towards the end of October, 
1918, he had urged the American electorate to vote for “ the 
Administration ” in the biennial November elections, although 
he had only secured re-election to the Presidency in November, 
1916, by the narrowest of majorities, and the American war 
effort had been made, from April, 1917, onwards, on non- 
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party lines. This attempt to interpret victory as a Demo¬ 
cratic party achievement enraged the Republicans who 
responded by inflicting heavy defeat upon the Democratic 
candidates in November, 1918. Besides, the President’s 
decision to come to Europe aroused widespread suspicion 
and resentment. Even in the ranks of his own party fear 
was felt lest wily European statesmen inveigle him into the 
“ entangling alliances ” against which Jefferson had uttered a 
famous admonition a hundred years before. The American 
people as a whole were convinced that they had “ done their 
bit ” in deciding the issue of the War and that, while it would 
be good for European nations to learn and to practise Wilson¬ 
ian wisdom, there was no reason for the United States to be 
permanently mixed up in the quarrels of a distracted European 
Continent of which Americans knew little and understood less. 

In truth the statesmen and peoples of Europe knew and 
understood just as little of the American outlook as the 
Americans of theirs. From this initial misunderstanding 
many of the difficulties and disappointments at the Paris Peace 
Conference proceeded—^many though by no means all. 
Relieved of the strain of war, European Governments began 
to think more of their own immediate interests, and of those 
•of their countries, than of the heavy and responsible task 
which lay before them jointly. The British Government 
plunged the country into a general election which gave the 
Lloyd George Coalition Cabinet an immense “ khaki ” 
majority. France surveyed her losses, her devastated regions, 
and vowed so to frame the peace that the enemy should pay 
for damage done and that her soil should in future be pre¬ 
served from further invasion.' Italy, regretfully remembering 
how ill-conceived had been the Treaty of London of April, 
1915, which she had extorted from the Allies as the price of 
her entry into the War—and making light of the idealism her 
statesmen had professed after the Caporetto disaster had 
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chastened them—^thought only of securing every possible 
teriitorial and strategic advantage from the Peace settlement. 
In a word, countries that had been great in war became petty 
when war had ceased ; and it was with their representatives 
that President Wilson, poorly suppoited at home, had to 
strive in Paris for the fulfilment of his ideals. 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Had the American Delegation to Negotiate Peace that 
accompanied him to Paris included some leading Republican 
Senators his task would have been lighter, and the Peace 
Treaty, together with the establishment of a League of Nations 
—^which he insisted on putting first upon the Agenda of the 
Peace Conference—might have been sanctioned by the Senate 
at Washington. But no sooner had the Covenant of the 
League been drafted, published and adopted by the Peace 
Conference than fierce Republican opposition to it arose in 
the United States. The Covenant failed to mention “ the 
freedom of the seas ”, or the rights of neutral seaborne trade 
in time of war, in the name of which America had joined in 
the fray. On the other hand it proposed, by Article 10, that 
the United States, like other members of the League, should 
“ undertake to respect and preserve as against external aggres¬ 
sion the territorial integrity and existing political independence 
of all Members of the League ” : and under Article 16 it bound 
the United States to treat serious infractions of the Covenant 
as “ acts of war ”, and ipso facto to sever all trade and financial 
relations with delinquent members and to prohibit all inter¬ 
course between its nationals and their nationals. President 
Wilson was therefore charged Vith grievous departures from 
the traditional policy of the United States; and leading 
Republican Senators announced their determination to reject 
the League Covenant entirely unless it were amended to their 
liking. 
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By way of meeting criticism of the Covenant’s silence upon 
“ the freedom of the seas ” President Wilson laid down an 
important principle which he rightly felt to be fundamental 
in any effective organization of peace. This principle was 
that “ in the League there will be no neutrals ” and conse¬ 
quently no “ freedom of the seas ” or rights for neutral sea¬ 
borne trade ; and, in the course of a flying visit to the United 
States after the Peace Conference had adopted the League 
Covenant, he made up his mind to defeat Republican oppo¬ 
sition by incorporating the whole Covenant in the text of the 
Peace Treaty. On the eve of returning to Europe he declared 
publicly at New York: 

When that (Peace) Treaty comes back, gentlemen on this side 
(of the ocean) will find the Covenant not only in it, but so many 
threads in the Treaty tied to the Covenant that you cannot dissect 
the Covenant from the Treaty without destroying the whole vital 
structure. 

President Wilson never dreamt that “gentlemen on this 
side ” might end by rejecting the Treaty itself rather than 
ratify the Covenant. Yet this is what happened. And, by 
rejecting both Covenant and Treaty, the Washington Senate 
destroyed also an Anglo-American Convention in which the 
United States and Great Britain undertook, on June 28, 1919, 
to go to the help of France against any unprovoked German 
attack. In justice to the Republican Senators it must, how¬ 
ever, be said that the final rejection of Covenant and Treaty 
were due less to Republican opposition than to President 
Wilson’s own obstinate refusal even to consider reservations 
or amendments to the Covenant. Rather than accept them 
he ordered his Democratic supporters in the Senate to join 
the Republicans in repudiating his own handiwork. 

The framing and adoption of the League Covenant were 
the outstanding features of the Peace Settlement. Both that 
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Settlement and the manner of its making have been bitterly 
assailed; and, indeed, the methods of the Peace Conference 
lent themselves to just criticism. Yet Article 19 of the Coven¬ 
ant was deliberately inserted as a means of ensuring the peace¬ 
able readjustment of unfair or unworkable provisions of the 
Peace Treaties. This was done on the assumption that the 
League, with the United States as a member of it, would 
virtually abolish war by creating valid collective security 
against aggression and, save in specified instances, eliminating 
neutrality. When this assumption was falsified by the defec¬ 
tion of the United States, and the principle of collective 
security was thereby enfeebled, the Peace Treaties themselves 
became crystallized in a degree which their authors hardly 
expected or intended. 

Careful study of the Treaties proves, nevertheless, that, on 
the whole, they were neither unjust nor radically defective. 
In comparison with the harsh terms which Germany and 
Austria-Hungary dictated to Bolshevist Russia in March, 1918, 
by the Peace of Brest-Litovsk, the Treaties of Versailles, St. 
Germain and Trianon were fair and considerate. It is com¬ 
puted that their territorial provisions freed more than one 
hundred million souls who had formerly been held under 
alien rule j and if they left, for the most part inevitably, 
twenty million members of racial “ minorities ” subject to 
alien Governments, they set up, through the League of 
Nations, guarantees against the ill-treatment of those minor¬ 
ities. Were it possible peacefully to carry through any 
equitable revision of the new territorial order which the 
Peace Treaties created, the insignificance of such revision 
would be astonishing. 


BEPARA.TIONS 

The chapter of reparations—^now happily closed—lies out¬ 
side the story of the Peace Treaties themselves. Though the 
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enemy countries were responsible, in theory, for what Article 
231 of the Versailles Treaty describes as the loss and damage 
done “ as a consequence of the war imposed upon the Allied 
and Associated Governments and their nationals by the 
aggression of Germany and her allies ”, it was neither just 
nor wise to include, at the instance of Great Britain, war 
pensions and similar charges in the total of reparations; nor 
was the conduct of the Reparations Commission, which the 
Versailles Treaty set up, worthy of the spirit in which the 
Allies had fought the War. Little by little the Commission 
came to perceive the impossibility of extracting from Ger¬ 
many, and transferring to her foreign creditors, even a tithe 
of the fantastic sums originally claimed. Still, despite the 
final settlement with Germany at the Lausanne Conference of 
June, 1932, the story of reparations remains a record of per¬ 
sistent unwisdom. It filled the post-war years with a bitter¬ 
ness that did more to prevent the economic and political 
recovery of Europe than any other single agency. Worse 
still, the extravagant obligations which Germany was com¬ 
pelled to undertake lent colour and point to a German 
propagandist campaign against the so-called “ war guilt 
lie ” of which the consequences have been and may yet 
be far graver than any other results of the Peace Settlement. 

The curiously interrelated issues of “ war guilt ” and 
“ security ” run like twin threads through the political fabric 
of the post-war years. Hardly had the Treaty of Versailles 
been signed when a movement of protest arose against the 
attribution to Germany of exclusive “ war guilt ” and, on the 
strength of diplomatic documents, the thesis was maintained 
that, if Germany had been in some degree responsible for the 
outbreak of the War, her responsibility had not been greater 
than that of other belligerents. Though the aim of this 
movement was ostensibly to free the conscience of the German 
people from an unwarranted reproach, its real object was to 
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invalidate the Allied claim for reparations legally formulated 
in Article 231 of the Versailles Treaty; for, if the War had 
not been imposed upon the Allied and Associated Govern¬ 
ments by the aggression of Germany and her allies, it would 
be obviously unfair to place upon Germany the whole burden 
of reparations. Despite the assurance given in the Allied 
Reply to the German observations upon the Versailles Treaty 
that it was “ a complete misapprehension ” to construe Article 
231 as an assertion of German “ war guilt ”, in the moral sense, 
and though the aggression of Austria-Hungary against Serbia 
and of Germany against Belgium were incontestable facts, 
German propagandists continued to assail Article 231 and to 
pay little or no attention to Articles 227-230 which arraigned 
the former German Emperor for “ a supreme offence against 
international morality ” and charged certain enemy persons 
with having been guilty of “ criminal acts ” during the War. 
In fact, Articles 227-230 were quickly forgotten and remained 
entirely in abeyance. 

As time went on the German campaign against “ war guilt ” 
developed into an assertion that not only had Germany not 
been more responsible than other belligerents for causing the 
War but that she alone had been wholly innocent. This 
assertion, which became an article of faith among the German 
people, led them to believe that reparations and the losses 
of territory in Europe and of oversea colonies which they had 
suffered in consequence of defeat were utterly unjust and 
unwarrantable. Out of this belief, and out of the sufferings 
that Germany endured after the War, grew a state of mind 
akin to persecution mania which gradually found a spokesman 
and an outlet in Herr Hitler and his " Nazi ” or National 
Socialist Party. According to its doctrine, the German 
armies, representing the superior Nordic Aryan race, had 
been everywhere victorious during the War, and would have 
triumphed had they not been stabbed in the back by Jews and 
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Socialists who betrayed them and the German cause. Thanks 
to these traitors, the enemies of Germany had prevailed against 
her and had added opprobrium to injury by falsely laying war 
guilt to her charge. 


“ SECURITY ” 

Only in the light of these psychological circumstances can 
the rise of Hitlerism, and its final accession to power in Janu- 
ary, 1933, be explained. A cause contributory to its success 
lay in the efforts of France and other nations to obtain some 
guarantee of security against war after the withdrawal of the 
United States from the Peace Settlement and the lapsing of 
the Anglo-American Convention of June 28, 1919, By this 
Convention Great Britain and die United States had promised 
their aid to France against unprovoked German aggression 
in return for the abandonment of a French military demand 
for the annexation or permanent occupation of German 
territory down to the left bank of the Rhine. After Great 
Britain decided that, in view of the American withdrawal, 
she could not maintain this guarantee single-handed, the 
French Government occupied the industrial German region 
of the Ruhr in 1923, professedly as a means of extracdng 
reparations from Germany though really for the purpose of 
securing territorial pledges against future German aggression. 
The occupation of the Ruhr led to the collapse of the German 
currency and, by the inflation of the mark, impoverished 
whole classes of the German people. Almost equally did it 
damage France; and when it was at length brought to an end 
by the Dawes Reparation Scheme of August, 1924, an effort 
was made by the League of Nations Assembly in September 
of that year to ensure general security through a “ Protocol 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes”. 
Though the validity of this “ Geneva Protocol ” was ex¬ 
pressly dependent upon the success of a General Disarmament 
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Conference to be convened in 1925, its provisions were re¬ 
jected by the British Government. The terms of the Protocol 
nevertheless inspired the German Government, early in 1925, 
to propose the conclusion of a Western Security Pact which 
should guarantee the safety of the Rhineland against French 
or German attack. Out of this proposal came, in October, 
1925, the Locaiho Settlement under which Germany and 
France, as well as Germany and Belgium, undertook never 
to make war upon each other, while Great Britain and Italy 
pledged themselves to side against Germany or France in case 
French or German forces should violate or threaten the 
demilitarized Rhineland. On the strength of the Locarno 
Settlement, which was placed under the control of the League 
of Nations, Germany was admitted to the League in Septem¬ 
ber, 1926, and was given a permanent seat on its Council. 

Tim ORGANIZATION OF PEACE 

Thus the organization of peace in Western Europe, at least, 
seemed to have been placed on firm foundations. Franco- 
German relations improved, and preparations were made so 
to deal with the problem of disarmament that the armaments 
of other nations might gradually be reduced to a level not 
disc|uieting to Germany who had been disarmed under the 
Military, Naval and Air clauses of the Versailles Treaty. The 
prospect seemed the fairer in that more than sixty nations 
accepted the invitation of the United States to enter into a 
solemn Pact by which all of them should renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy and agree never to have recourse 
to it for the settlement of any disputes that might arise among 
them. This Pact was signed in Paris on August 27, 1928, 
and is usually referred to either as the “ Pact of Paris ” or the 
“ Briand-Kellogg Pact ”, after the names of its two principal 
authors, the French Foreign Minister and the American, 
Secretary of State. 
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The “ Pact of Paris ” -which President Coolidge, under 
whose Administration it was negotiated and concluded, always 
called “ the pact for the outlawry of war ”, was intended by 
him and his Secretary of State, Mr. Kellogg, to create a sense 
of security by creating a moral certainty that the United States 
would not claim or exercise neutrality in favour of any war¬ 
making country. Subsequently, in August, 1932, Mr. Stim- 
son, who succeeded Mr. Kellogg as Secretary of State, pro¬ 
claimed the doctrine that the renunciation and outlawry of 
war had revolutionized the whole conception of neutrality, 
since it would be impossible for Governments which had 
renounced war as a crime to be neutral in the presence of the 
■crime itself. Though this doctrine was welcomed by France, 
who based upon it the “ security clauses ” of a disarmament 
scheme which she submitted to the Disarmantent Conference 
at Geneva in the course of 1932, it was not accepted by Great 
britain, Germany or Italy. The whole peace outlook had 
been darkened, in September, 1931, by the sudden aggression 
•of Japanese forces upon China in Manchuria and, in the follow¬ 
ing January, at Shanghai. Neither Great Britain nor France 
thought it expedient to make a firm stand against these patent 
’violations of the League Covenant and of the Pact of Paris 
by Japan—^who had signed and ratified them both—or to 
support the League Council in so doing. Consequently the 
•demonstration that a strong military and naval Power could 
•defy League Covenant and Pact of Paris -with impunity 
weakened the League’s authority and decreased international 
security against war. When, at length, in March, 1933, a 
Special Assembly of the League adopted an impartial report, 
which had been carefully drawn up by a League Commission 
of Inquiry under Lord Lytton, and censured the conduct of 
Japan, the Japanese Government announced its withdrawal 
from the League and proceeded to strengthen its hold upon 
Manchuria and Northern China. 
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In these circumstances the General Disarmament Confer¬ 
ence, which had met at Geneva on February 2, 1932, could 
make little headway. Emboldened by the Japanese example,, 
Germany first absented herself from the Conference and, after 
having been persuaded to return to it in December, 1932, by 
a promise of equality of status ”, left it again and withdrew 
from the League in October, 1933, as soon as she found that 
equality of status ” did not mean immediate equality in 
armaments. As a sequel, Italy, where an armed Fascist 
Dictatorship had held power since October, 1922, announced 
that, unless the League Covenant were radically reformed so 
as to deprive the smaller members of the League of their legal 
equality with its more powerful members, she also would 
hold aloof from the proceedings of the League in future. 

Thus the very existence of Ae League seemed to be en¬ 
dangered. Though Soviet Russia and the United States 
hastened to declare their sympathy with the League, British 
unwillingness to join in any effective system of collective 
security against military aggression rendered doubly difficult 
the conclusion of a satisfactory disarmament convention. 
Secretly and openly Germany had long been rearming j and, 
under the Hitlerite Government, she began to train her whole 
male population to bear arras. The prospect of a Germany 
rearmed, and convinced not only of her own war-guiltlessness 
and of the iniquity of the Peace Treaties but of the superior 
right of the Nordic “ Aryan ” German race to dominate 
Europe, disquieted all the neighbours of Germany and brought 
on an international crisis. Soviet Russia concluded with 
neighbouring States comprehensive pacts of non-aggression j 
and Czechoslovakia, Roumania and Yugoslavia transformed 
their system of Treaties for mutual defence—known as the 
Little Entente—into a unit for purposes of foreign and, a& 
far as possible, of economic policy also. Italy, alarmed by 
the persistent efforts of Hitlerite Germany to absorb the 
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Austrian Republic, strove by various means to maintain 
Austria, in agreement with Hungary, as a buffer State between 
Italian and German territory. Germany, for her part, negoti¬ 
ated with Poland, in January, 1934, a pact of non-aggression 
valid for ten years with the object both of allaying Polish 
fears and of securing Polish acquiescence in German schemes 
for the absorption of Austria, j, 

This, broadly, was the position in the early spring of 1934. 
How it will develop no man can say. It would almost seem 
that, as in the summer of 1914, nothing short of a firm British 
declaration that Great Britain will side against any war¬ 
making country could check the drift towards another armed 
struggle which might be fatal to Western civilization. The 
world revolution that began at the end of July, 1914, is not 
yet over, nor are the main issues of the Great War yet decided. 
Of these issues one is whether Central and South Eastern 
Europe shall fall under German (now Hitlerite) sway; and 
the second is whether peace can be organized in a warless 
world. All the principles that underlay the Reformation and 
the English and French Revolutions, with their affirmations of 
individual human right under laws enacted by representative 
assemblies, are openly challenged by Hitlerite doctrine; and 
the anxious question awaits an answer whether they will or 
can be vindicated, by foresight and courageous wisdom on 
the part of the communities which uphold them, before the 
recurrence of a major catastrophe. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

A comprehensive bibliography of works bearing on the Great 
War would run to the size of a library catalogue. Any selection 
of books or “ sources ” must, on the other hand, reflect the 
selector’s bias. The German, British, French and Austro-Hun¬ 
garian official collections of diplomatic documents are at once 
indispensable to students and too unwieldy for general readers. 
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From the German point of view one of the best studies of them, 
m so far as they were available in 1927, is Professor Erich Branden¬ 
burg’s From Bismarck to the World War; though, as it was 
published before the Austro-Hungarian Diplomatic Documents 
were issued, it is, to this extent, inadequate. The same consideia- 
tion applies to Professor Pierre Renouvin’s The Immediate Origins 
of the War which is the ablest and most impartial French study 
of the period between June 28 and August 4, 1914. The recent 
work of Professor Camille Bloch, Les Causes de la Guerre Mondiale, 
is at once shorter and more comprehensive than Professor Renou¬ 
vin’s work because it covers a longer period and takes account 
of the Austro-Hungarian documents. It is the best short study 
yet written upon tire immediate antecedents of the War. 

Among larger works the first place belongs to Professor Berna¬ 
dette Schmitt’s The Coming of the War. It is the fruit of seven 
years’ study of documentary material by an impartial American 
historian who took especial pains to approach and consult the 
principal survivors among the leading statesmen and officials of 
the pre-war period. It is sounder and more trustworthy than 
the works of two other prominent American historians, Professors 
Fay and Barnes. 

Personal reminiscences and memoirs are so numerous that it is 
hard to choose between them. Mr. J. A. Spender’s Fifty Years 
of Europe is an enlightening analysis of events from the standpoint 
of an experienced British Liberal publicist who was in close touch 
with Liberal statesmen and with many foreign diplomatists in 
London. My own Through Thirty Years contains some account 
of experience and observation abroad and at home between 1892 
and 1922. 

Much light is thrown upon the circumstances attending tire 
assassination of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand aird the Duchess 
of Hohenberg in Professor Seton-Watson’s Sarajevo. The Em¬ 
peror Charles, by his former secietary, Count Polzer-FIoditz, also 
contains valuable evidence upon conditions in Austria-Hungary j 
while The Emperor Francis Joseph, by Professor Redlich, illustrates 
the temperament of that monarch and the peculiar significance of 
his reign. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE ERA OF PLANNING 

THE ERA OF “ LAISSER-FAIRE ” 

IIVE thousand years separate the period of the first 
dynasty in Egypt from the date of the battle of 
JL Waterloo ; little over one hundred years lie between 
Waterloo and the present time. Yet in most of the external 
conditions of life civilized humanity in 1815 was far nearer 
to the Egyptians of the first dynasty than to the men and 
women of this generation. 

In the space of one century applied science, with its steam- 
power, its electricity, and its internal combustion engine, 
has modified out of all recognition man’s material environ¬ 
ment. 

It has been an era of tremendous achievement, and that 
not in the material sphere alone. The inheritance of the 
Spirit of Man has been enriched by countless individual 
contributions, in literature, in music, in architecture, in 
philosophy, in mathematics, in pure science. Even more 
striking has been the immense widening of the opportunities 
of direct access to that inheritance for men and women 
everywhere. A hundred years ago the number of people 
in the world who could read and write amounted at most 
to a very few millions. 

In the sphere of government and political thought the 
past century not only carried law and order and opportunities 
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for peaceful development to every quarter of the globe, but 
witnessed the almost universal victory of the claim of the 
individual to freedom—freedom of person, freedom of con¬ 
science, free institutions. In the economic sphere mankind 
has passed swiftly beyond the age-old struggle for existence 
in the face of constant threats of famine to an epoch in which 
human control over Nature’s secrets is all-compelling. There 
are no visible limits to present-day productive power. If 
comparable success could be secured in the problem of 
distribution of things produced, no man or woman an3rwhere 
in the world need want for food or clothing or for most 
of the simpler comforts and luxuries of civilized living. 

It is little wonder that, until quite recently, these manifest 
evidences of successful accomplishment were universally 
acclaimed as proof positive of unbroken progress. There 
is no need to belittle that progress or to question its reality. 
We know now, however, that Western Civilization was 
altogether too complacent and self-satisfied in its attitude 
and that development was dangerously lop-sided. 

Whatever our precise view as to the true meaning of 
progress, undeniably in the course of the five millennia before 
Waterloo, accumulating experience—^in religion, in philo¬ 
sophy, in ethics and in politics—^was continuously, in spite 
of failures and set-backs, enabling men and women and the 
social order in which they moved to adapt and re-adapt 
themselves to new conditions and changing circumstances. 
From Egypt, from Mesopotamia, from India, from China, 
from Palestine and Arabia, from Greece and Rome, the 
stream of civilization flowed in intermingled currents to form 
the flood of European life in 1815. 

It was still a widely diversified civilization. Difficulties 
of transport and slowness of communications protected its 
various centres from being overwhelmed by sudden invasion 
of alien thought and custom. Yet each centre was already 
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in sufficiently close touch with the rest to ensure the inter¬ 
penetration and permeation of the whole by new discoveries 
alike in the material field and in things of the mind and spirit. 

It was very far from being a static civilization: it was 
vital and restless. Change and development were its most 
conspicuous features, but they were still gradual and sedate. 
The forces of habit and routine were strong enough to give 
stability to life in all its aspects and to form a firm foundation 
for experiment and innovation. This is not so to-day. 
There has been, in the last hundred years, an ever-increasing 
acceleration of tempo. Change and new invention threaten 
to overwhelm custom and routine. The immense conquests 
of applied science have been unaccompanied by any corres¬ 
ponding development of man’s mental and moral and spiritual 
capacities. It is not that these have stood still but that the 
time has been too short. Three or four generations have 
not been long enough for the necessary adaptation of man 
himself and of human nature to fit the men and women of 
to-day to make wise use of the newly acquired and exciting 
tools with which science has equipped them. Nor perhaps 
did the nineteenth century, and in particular the Victorian 
era in England, offer a congenial soil for spiritual adventure. 
There are dangers in the mere widening of men’s m inds 
without any deepening of the_mpral and npiritual foundation. 

The difficulties of adaptation have been enormously en¬ 
hanced by the unprecedented increase in the numbers of the 
world’s population and by the rapid shrinkage in the size 
of the earth and the annihilation of distance by new means 
of transport and communication. Side by side with the 
need, within each state or national unit or cultural group, 
for a new social alignment and a new political outlook, 
there have arisen new problems in the relations between 
nation and nation and in their methods of association. The 
interdependence of the whole world in economics and finance 
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aggravates the suffering and vastly complicates the difficulties 
of finding the way out of a trade depression such as we are 
now experiencing. What would have been a series of local 
economic and financial crises a century ago has become 
to-day a world-wide crisis of civilization. 

Already towards the close of the nineteenth century and 
in the first years of the twentieth, buoyant confidence was 
beginning to give place to uneasy doubts. Was our vaunted 
progress really making human life better or liappier And 
how long could it continue even to add to man’s material 
wealth.^ The social conscience of the leading peoples of 
Western Europe began to be alive to the more obvious blots 
on the picture of their civilization—ugliness, slums, impaired 
vitality, degrading poverty among the masses of their 
populations. 

Then came the Great War. The Great War shook to 
their foundations not only the economic structure but, what 
is more devastating, our belief in our own civilization and 
in almost every one of tlte values which before 1914 we 
took unquestioningly for granted. After a false dawn of 
recovery in the decade following tlie Armistice, victors, 
vanquished and neutrals have now found themselves plunged 
into an economic Slough of Despond even more shattering 
to their self-respect. 

We are forced to recognize that what we are enduring is 
far more than a mere cyclical trade depression, universal 
indeed in its extension but comparable in kind if not in 
degree with previous cyclical troubles. Unable to blame 
Natufe or causes external to our own wills or powers, unable 
even to console ourselves with the belief that it is an in¬ 
evitable aftermath of the War, we are driven to the sorry 
conclusion that the failure is in ourselves and in our own 
human nature. The Economic breakdown is seen to be a 
breakdown of our whole social life. 
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Material economics aie decidedly spiritual ones, and their present 
lunatic disorder reflects, only reflects, but with ghastly precision, 
the spiritual disorder from which as individuals and as units in 
the social complex we suffei (Storm Jameson, No Time like the 
Present, p. i6o). 

There is every likelihood that before long the immediate 
trade depression will lift, but, so far from ending, the task 
of economic reconstruction will only begin when such re¬ 
covery comes. At best it will merely offer a temporary 
respite and all depends on our ability to use it aright. 

It is true that the Great War offers an immediate explana¬ 
tion of some part of our economic and poKucal distress. If, 
however, we probe more deeply, we find that both the economic 
collapse and the Great War itself are tragedies of which the 
origins go far back into economic and polincal history. 

The nineteenth century, with its over-rapid and one-sided 
material expansion, has exalted the principles of laisser-faire 
and individualism up to a point at which they threaten anarchy 
alike in the relations between individuals and the State and 
in the relations between different Stales. It depends on 
ourselves whether history will regard the disorders of to-day 
as the birth-pangs of a new era of even greater achievement, 
or the dying struggles of an outworn civilization. 

WHAT IS CONTEMPOEARY HISTORY TRYING TO TELL US ? 

The political history of the human race is a record of the 
persistent effort of the ^ Spirit of Man to realize in political 
form two of its highest aspirations, its aspiration after free 
scope for the individual and its aspiration after orderly 
association of individuals within an organized community. 
At all times the search has been for a form of Govfemroent, 
for a State, adapted to the temper and the cirGi^^tances of 
the time, which will give the widest opportunitiesffor^ the 
good life ”, It is impossible noT to go back to Arisfotle 
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and our Greek inheritance in defining the end or purpose 
of men’s association in a State as “ the good life 

What is history trying to tell us, the men and women 
of this generation ? The Spirit of Man has expressed itself 
through the ages in a continuous series of political experi¬ 
ments. The great civilizations of the past have flourished 
when, by the successful adaptation of old methods to new 
needs, they have found political expression in forms adequate 
to the changing demands of their own developing genius. 
They have decayed and finally collapsed when rigidity in 
their ideas or want of flexibility in their institutions has 
caused them to refuse to read the lessons which contemporary 
history has striven in vain to impress on their attention. 

It has been well said that Greek political life and thought 
foundered on too narrow an interpretation of the meaning of 
civic freedom. Rome like Athens was a city-state on which 
an Empire had to be built. Roman civilization was saved 
by the wisdom of its statesmen early in the first century before 
Christ in admitting Rome’s Latin allies to the privileges of 
Roman citizenship. Rome succeeded where Athens failed. 
It was this first demonstration of its flexibility which enabled 
Rome gradually to extend the benefits of Latin civilization 
to the whole of the West. 

When, some three centuries later, Caracalla by a single 
imperial edict conferred Roman citizenship on all the free 
inhabitants of the Empire he converted a privilege into a 
burden and did nothing to avert the ultimate breakdown of 
the Roman system. Loss of any patriotic feeling for the 
State of which they were citizens, decay of the ideal of public 
service, and want of belief in their own civilization, were 
potent causes of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 

Both Greek and Roman history raise uneasy doubts as to 
the answer to a question which is momentous for our own 
nraes. Is it possible for a civilization to attain or retain for 
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long its highest potentialities except upon the basis of a 
comparatively small privileged class of citizens who depend 
for their opportunities for leisured culture on the economic 
output of a slave population or of an unprivileged proletariat 
working under condlitions not far removed from slavery? 

Slavery remained a legally recognized institution through¬ 
out the period of Greek and Roman history and long after : 
but it would not be difficult to maintain the thesis that the 
decline from the classic period of art and literature in Greece 
was not only accompanied, but directly caused, by well- 
meaning attempts to widen the area both of political privilege 
and of education. As culture came within the reach of a 
larger number of citizens it became more superficial and less 
productive of masterpieces. In the Roman world there took 
place a fusion of at least three distinct civilizations, the 
Aramaic, the Greek and the Latin. By the second century 
A.D., in spite of the existence of slavery, the material comforts 
of civilized existence were at the disposal of a higher pro¬ 
portion of the population than at any period in modern 
Europe earlier than the end of the seventeenth century,^ and 
access to the inherited knowledge and culture of the times 
was available to a large middle class throughout the Empire. 

Modern methods of classical teaching grossly underrate 
the relative value and importance of the Latin writers of 
the last three centuries of the Western Roman Empire. 
Their influence on the Middle Ages was profound so long 
as Latin was the one language of scholars. Yet it is un¬ 
deniable that neither in literature nor in art can these centuries 
bear comparison with the Augustan era. What is true of 
Latin literature and art is true also of the Greek and Aramaic 
portions of the Empire. 

With the spread of material comfort and the decHjic of 

t In matteis of peisonal cleanliness it was not till the nineteenth century 
that European manners reached the standards of the age of Constantine. 
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patriotism and public spirit in the later Roman era there 
came in also a progressive decline in the art of Government. 
Before the end of the fourth century the Empire was already 
semi-barbarized. The veneer of civilization might seem to 
have been acquired by large numbers of Teutons admitted 
as settlers far within the frontiers; but the veneer was too 
thin. Its impress was not deep enough to withstand the 
onset of invaing Goths, Franks and Vandals from without. 
Meanwhile in many of the lands close to the centre the Pax 
Romana was ceasing to be effective. It was perhaps failure 
to meet the economic needs of the material civilization that 
had been built up which more than anything else defeated 
the efforts of successive Roman Emperors to obtain efficiency 
of administration. In particular, ill-advised methods of tax¬ 
ation and increasing difficulty in raising the revenue necessary 
for the State contributed largely to the growing disorder. 

i " Call no man dead until he is comfortable ” ; this epigram 
is even more true of a civilization. The Roman world 
attained comfort and died. The parallel between the last 
ages of the Roman Empire in the West and the conditions 
of the present time is painfully close. The veneer of civiliza¬ 
tion has been spread over an ever-widening circle of semi- 
educated people in Europe, America and throughout the 
area of Western civilization. The task of financing govern¬ 
mental activities grows yearly more difficult and the dangers 
of uneconomic taxation greater. We have built up a material 
civilization which threatens to prove too complex for our 
powers of organization and control. There are obvious 
signs of deterioration in the administrative machinery of 
Government. It needs a greater effort than is perhaps 
generally realized to stave off the advent of " a Gunman's 
State/ in some of the great countries of the world. Having 
a;:tained a comfort which is now menaced by our own in¬ 
efficiency, r can we regain our belief in our civilization and 
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recover our public spirit in time, or shall we too, like Rome, 
perish ? 

Throughout history progress has been most striking and 
most solidly based when a new political experiment has 
been evolved naturally out of the pattern of the old. The 
smaller the sacrifices of the traditional inheritance, the greater 
the moral and spiritual capital at the disposal of the new 
order. TJie destruction of human life and of material capital 
which violent and bloody revolution entails is far less damag-'> 
ing than the loss by the next generation of its cultural back-| 
ground and of all the intangible values belonging to that* 
heritage. ' u' /*//;, 

If we are to find our way through to the new twentietli- 
century civilization and all that it offers us, we must tty to 
read aright the lessons which history to-day is trying to 
impress upon us. 

Unmistakably and with increasing momentum a great 
transformation is proceeding before our eyes. Nothing is 
to-day as it was even five years ago. We have at long^Iast 
given up the idea that in due course we shall return to what 
we used to think and speak of as normal pre-war conditions. 
Pre-1929 conditions, the conditions of the years just Before 
the great economic and financial collapse, have no greater 
title to be styled normal. When and if recovery comes 
it will be to a world very different from that of 1913 or 
1928. 

One after another the nations, great and small, have plunged 
into what may be truly called revolution. Already since 
^9335 titider the menace of imminent collapse, Germany and 
the United States of America have joyfully followed a new¬ 
found leader along untried paths. Whatever the outcome, 
neither the political nor the industrial institutions of the 
United States of America will ever again have more than a 
distant resemblance to those which seemed on January rst, 
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1933, to be securely based on long experience and success. 
Even before this book is published this chapter will be out 
of date and new events in some part of the globe may have 
brought about a no less strildng change in the life of yet 
another country. 


FREEDOM AND THE STATE 

Ami d many diversities there is one feature which is com¬ 
mon to the new experiments that are being tried in Russia, 
Italy, Germany and the United States of America. In each 
of these countries the State is claiming and exercising the 
right to intervene actively in the economic and financial 
operations of its citizens. It is specially significant that in 
the United States of America President Roosevelt, after 
beginning by attempting to raise the level of commodity 
prices by monetary means, has very quickly found himself 
under the necessity of obtaining and exercising wide powers 
of action in relation to industry and its methods of organiza¬ 
tion. While evidently anxious to avoid the pitfalls which 
beset any Government which attempts itself to take over the 
direct control of industry or to put the conduct of manu¬ 
facturing operations into the hands of Departmental officials, 
the President has ruthlessly swept aside all old-fashioned 
reliance on the enlightened selfishness of individuals actuated 
solely by the motive of profit-earning. He is making full 
use of the characteristically American device of mass-produc¬ 
tion of public opinion, in order to bring pressure on individual 
business concerns. Nowhere can massed public opinion be 
more tyrannous than in the United States of America. At 
the moment these efforts organized from Washington are 
specially effective because they are in tune with American 
psychology and may indeed supply Americans with a unity 
of purpose and an ideal for which they have been groping. 
They are moreover reinforced by an almost nation-wide 
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consciousness of the social perils which continuance along 
old-established lines undoubtedly threatens. The individual 
may dislike whole-heartedly being prohibited, whether by 
law or by the force of public opinion, from doing what he 
likes with his own, but he is for the most part aware that 
the alternative is even more menacing both to his freedom of 
action and to his pocket. 

The period which extended from Adam Smith and the 
French Revolution down to the Great War can with reason¬ 
able accuracy be described as the era of Laisser-faire and 
Individualism.' There is as yet no corresponding word or 
phrase which is immediately and generally understopd for 
describing succinctly the changed outlook of to-day. The 
word “ Planning ” is, however, gradually winning a consider¬ 
able measure of acceptance, and the phrase “ The Era of 
Planning ” can conveniently be adopted for pointing the 
contrast with the Era of Laisser-faire which is now closing. 
It serves to emphasize the passing of belief in the automatic 
self-adjusting action of an economic system based on the 
competition of individuals, actuated solely by motives of 
material self-interest, and the recognition of the need for 
conscious forward thinking and corporative direction of the 
various activities which make up the sum of a nation’s 
economic life. The word Planning has a wider meaning 
than the word Rationalization which was in vogue for a 
time but acquired a connotation which limited it to the 
amalgamation of small units of producdon or distribution 
into a single giant concern. 

For a time the word Planning suffered from its Russian 
origin and was thought pf as implying a Plan—be it for 
Five Years or for some specified period—^imposed by State 
dictation from above. The passage of time and the growing 
economic chaos, with its menace to all established social and 
political order, have helped to convince a large body of 
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opinion in many countries of the necessity, not of State 
dictation, but of conscious management in the interests of 
the community of much that has hitherto been left to the 
free inter-play of so-called economic forces. It begins to be 
realized that there is essential need not only in the economic 
but also in the political spheie for thorough-going re-adapta¬ 
tion of existing ideas, methods and institutions, and that this 
task must be taken in hand not by individuals alone but 
collectively by the nation. National Planning correctly 
conveys the general nature of the task before each nation: 
by an easy transition National Planning suggests Imperial 
Planning and Inter-National Planning, 

Whether Planning can be successfully applied and a Planned 
State can h&come a reality without sacrifice or perversion of 
the idea of freedom is a question which history has not yet 
answered. This indeed is the fundamental problem before 
this generation. 

If it cannot be triumphantly solved, it is only too probable 
that the end of civilization as we know it is indeed at hand : 
but even our civilization could be ransomed at too great a 
price. It might be better for humanity to sink back again 
into a new Dark Age, to emerge perhaps at long last with 
its spiritual and moial nature trained to make wise use of the 
scientific knowledge to which our age had too rashly aspired. 

THE IDEA OF PLANNING 

Individualism has perhaps deeper roots in this country 
than in any other part of the world. The notion of making 
the idea of the State serve in place of the idea of God is 
intolerable to the British spirit. It would be a barren worship. 
Belief in the absolute validity of the concept of freedom is 
passionately held by almost every section and every class of 
the community. The House of Commons is more easily 
and more quickly stirred to angry protest by an incident 
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which presents itself in the light of bureaucratic invasion of 
personal liberties than by anything else, and in this it is a 
faithful mirror of the national emotions. On such occasions, 
even professed advocates of State Socialism find themselves 
foremost in voicing their indignation, unconscious that in 
doing so they are being driven on by feelings which are 
deeper and more fundamental—^and it may well be more 
honourably patriotic—than those which belong to the political 
creed which they thus in essence disavow. Your true British 
Communist will not refuse to confess when finally challenged 
that he is prepared in the last resort to rely on machine guns 
to dragoon opponents; but your true British Communist is 
a very rare product of these islands. 

If the idea of Planning has made remarkable headway 
even in Britain during recent years it is not because more 
than a negligible few have any belief in Planning in the 
Russian or even in the Italian sense of the word. It is rather 
because Planning has become a cliche with only a very vague 
meaning, a characteristically British and nebulous connotation 
conveying or suggesting a general idea which may be tolerated 
so long as it is not allowed to become precise. British logic 
never fully identified the principles of individualism with 
those of laisser-faire. The triumph of Free Trade in this 
country was almost exactly contemporaneous with the first 
Factory Acts and the beginnings of active intervention by 
the State, on social and moral grounds, for the purpose of 
mitigating the relentless working of the undiluted laisser-faire 
doctrines. So long as Planning can be presented as the 
opposite of laisser-faire it is sure of at least a tolerant hearing. 
Even so it is perhaps true to say that the average British 
man or woman instinctively expects the advocate of Planning 
to feel and express a hatred of it for its own sake and still 
more a hatred of the type of Briton who is by nature a 
“ Planner ”, as a preliminary to any arguments for the intro- 
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duction of Planning either in general or in particular into 
the everyday life of Britain. 

It is not only the British farmer who regards it as his 
unquestioned privilege to pour scorn on all efforts made 
by the Ministry of Agriculture to help him to grade and 
market his produce by methods which have brought pros¬ 
perity to his fellows in Denmark and New Zealand. Vocal 
public opinion will go almost any length in siding with the 
farmer, however 'narrow his outlook, as the practical man 
who knows what is what against the theoretical busybody, 
whether inspector or Department Official. The fact that 
organized bodies such as the National Farmers’ Union may 
be strongly supporting the Ministry of Agriculture in press¬ 
ing on some reform is blandly ignored or attributed to 
unworthy motives actuating the officials of such bodies. 

It is the same in other fields of activity. The inspector, 
the local authority, the agent of Government in whatever 
form he appears is fair game for the jeers of his fellow-citizens 
whenever he is acting in an official capacity, though he may 
be welcomed with open arms in social intercourse when he 
has doffed his official disguise. Nor is there any great cause 
for objecting to this frame of mind, so long as it serves mainly 
to remind the official that he is himself an ordinary citizen, and 
so long as it does not seriously impede the adoption by the 
community in its own interest of measures of co-operative 
usefulness which have no chance of being successfully applied 
unless by community action. 

English liberty consists in imposing laws on itself. If 
attention is concentrated on facts and not on political theory 
or prejudice, it is remarkable to what an extent Government 
on behalf of the community has invaded the organization of 
private business, whether agricultural, industrial or commer¬ 
cial. And when the facts are further examined it is found 
that in a great number of cases Governmental action has 
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amounted to little more than giving legislative sanction to 
codes of conduct and customs evolved hy individuals in co¬ 
operation for their own convenience and comfort. Often 
enough—and in this the contrast with both France and Ger¬ 
many is notable—the average citizen is quite unaware that 
he is obeying a law and no longer merely a self-imposed rule. 
The moment at which legislation has been enacted passes 
quite unnoticed. 

There are numerous examples of this kind of development. 
One might cite the laws relating to banking practice, crossed 
cheques, bills of exchange and so on. Perhaps the most 
striking recent instance is the as yet incomplete legislative 
code which controls the use of the highways by the motorist. 
The rule of the road which directs that traffic should keep to 
the left was in general use long before any legislation enforced 
it. The history of nearly all the recognized rules observed 
by the motor-user is similar. They began as customs self- 
imposed for purposes of safety or comfort, and it was not 
until they had obtained general approval that Parliament, 
instigated by the motor-users themselves, gave them legis¬ 
lative authority as a protection against the road-hog. 

Recent legislation such as the London Passenger Transport 
Act and the Acts relating to Milk and Pig Production with 
their powers of imposing the general will on minorities repre¬ 
sent a more conscious form of Planning, but in essence they 
too are the outcome of a growing concensus of opinion among 
the interested sections of the community demanding corporate 
action to assist them and the public in general to take corporate 
advantage of developments which transcend the organizing 
capacity of unaided private enterprise. 

The scale of modern business is by itself enough to render 
unreliable the workings of so-called economic laws which were 
perhaps true enough of the small competing units of a hundred 
or even fifty years ago. Even when the economic laws in 
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question are still valid, long delays extending over ten years 
or more are inevitable, owing to the size of present-day 
industrial concerns, between the moment when the laws are 
set in motion and the moment when they become fully effec¬ 
tive. Conscious thinking ahead by the community and those 
to whom the community entrusts the power to act, and 
conscious corporate action based on forward thinking, can 
alone prevent the consequent friction in the economic life 
of the nation from gradually bringing about intolerable 
breakdowns. 

Belief in progress and confidence in the scientific achieve¬ 
ment of the age were the keynotes of the Victorian era. Many 
shared the Prince Consort’s faith that the Great London 
Exhibition of 1851 was ushering in a new era of perpetual 
peace and universal happiness. To-day there is probably a 
majority among thoughtful people in Britain which would 
gladly see science take a sabbatical holiday—prolonged over 
at least a generation—from new inventions. We may well 
question whether our boasted progress, in the sense of rapidly 
widening control over nature, has made us better or happier 
people. We may sigh for the apparent simplicity of life in 
the days before broadcasting, airplanes and motor-cars. 
What we cannot do is to put the clock back or even to stop 
it for a season. Progress, in the sense used, is with us and 
we cannot escape either the fact or its consequences. We 
may regret it. We cannot reject it. We must either use 
it and take control of it and devote our minds and energies 
whole-heartedly to the task of directing its course wisely, or 
ourselves fall victims to the uncontrolled monster of our 
creation. Planning in this connexion may be regarded simply 
as a determined effort to keep material progress under control 
in the interests of the soul of man. If we do not bestir our¬ 
selves and take charge of the machine, the machine will take 
diarge of us. 
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We have, in fact, little choice. However cordially we dis¬ 
like Planning and Planners, however much we rail against 
State interference, we cannot go hack to the simplicity of the 
laisser-faire creed or cheat ourselves into hoping for a return 
of Victorian complacence. If our deep-rooted British indi¬ 
vidualism finds itself in conflict with the spirit of this machine- 
age, we cannot let ourselves be buried alive and then refuse 
to dig ourselves out with unorthodox tools. Contemporary 
history thrusts upon us a new adventure. Endowed with all 
the gifts, material and spiritual, which we to-day have inherited 
from the nineteenth century and from the millennia that went 
before, gifts which we hold in trust for our own use and for the 
generations to come, our task is to adapt these gifts to new 
needs and so to win through to a new order in which Planning 
will be the method and Freedom still the goal. 

EUSSU 

In spite of a large and continuous output of books and 
articles on the subject of the Russian experiment in Commun¬ 
ism, the time has still to come when it will be possible to write 
a detailed history of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
since 1917 or to obtain an impartial survey of its performance. 
Few foreign visitors to Russia see more than the Soviet 
Government wishes them to see, and their reports on what 
they have seen differ widely according to their natural tem¬ 
perament or their preconceived opinions. Inside Russia itself 
even the best informed can have only a limited knowledge of 
the true facts relating to all the regions included in the vast 
area known to the West under the comprehensive name of 
Russia, while an ignorance of almost everything that happens 
in the rest of the world precludes for them an objective 
appraisal of what knowledge they possess of their lown 
country, It is the part of wisdom, therefore, to suspend 
judgment, both as to particulars and as to the ultimate out- 
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come, while endeavouring to keep in mind as generalized a 
picture as possible of the experiment as a whole. 

The historical facts must be first summarized. Following 
upon an abortive attempt in the spring of 1917 to convert the 
autocratic Tsardom into a constitutional monarchy on West¬ 
ern lines, the Kerensky ministry then formed was overthrown 
in the autumn of the same year by a violent and bloody 
revolution. The supreme power fell into the hands of Lenin 
and a group of Bolshevists, whose political and economic 
philosophy was derived directly from the teachings of Karl 
Marx. Their aims were the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
the complete abolition of every form of private ownership, 
and the concentration of all power in the hands of a supreme 
executive acting in the name and on behalf of the proletariat 
organized in committees or soviets of soldiers and workmen. 

This revolution took place during the Great War, and the 
first action of the new Government was to make peace with 
Germany and her allies on terms so harsh to Russia that they 
could hardly have been expected to endure even if the subse¬ 
quent victory of the Allied and Associated Powers had not 
intervened to modify the territorial settlement. 

For two or three years thereafter civil war raged over many 
areas, East, South, North and West, both of European and of 
Asiatic Russia, between the Bolshevik Government and the 
White Russians representing the opponents of the new regime, 
supported from time to time, though never in strength, by 
one or more of the Allied Powers. By 1921 this civil war 
ended in the final victory of the Revolution. During it, or 
by the deliberate action of the Bolshevik Government itself 
for the purpose of carrying through its policy, practically the 
whole of the old Russian aristocracy and large numbers of 
the middle classes were either done to death or driven into 
exile. Those who were left found themselves reduced to the 
position of a depressed class of bourgeois pariahs existing on 
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sufferance as the despised servants of the triumphant 
proletariat. 

Since that date there have been recurring troubles in the 
relations between the Soviet Government and the Govern¬ 
ments of other powers, arising largely out of the fact that all 
import and export business and all external trade into and out 
of the territories of the U.S.S.R. have been made the monopoly 
of the Soviet Government. External relations, however, have 
little importance in comparison with the internal developments 
of the Bolshevik system. Politically Lenin, as President of 
the Soviet of People’s Commissaries, and his successor Stalin 
have held the position of Dictators, and their rule has differed 
little, so far as methods are concerned, from the rule of the 
Tsar which it supplanted. (The short Kerensky interlude 
may be ignored.) It is a tju'anny, confessed and undisguised, 
based on espionage, secret police and machine guns. The 
r6Ies, however, have changed. The privileged classes are the 
workmen, the members of the Communist party and its 
official hierarchy, in place of the Tsar and the Archdukes and 
the members of the aristocracy. 

In grouping voters according to occupation or function 
instead of in geographical constituencies, the Revolutionary 
Government has hit upon a method of reconciling modern 
economic needs with old political habits which has already 
been adopted in Italy and in course of time may very probably 
be widely copied in other countries. The importance of this 
innovation is obscured by the very minor part which the voter 
plays in the new Russia. Apart from this the Soviet system 
has invented nothing new in the field of political science or 
in methods of Government and administration. Rather it has 
revived many of the worst features of bygone days. 

The economic experiment of the Soviet Government is, on 
the contrary, altogether new and of extreme interest. What¬ 
ever measure of success or failure it finally obtains, it is already 
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ceitain nof only of modifying the internal economic life of 
Russia out of all knowledge but also of influencing profoundly 
economic theories and through them political practice through¬ 
out the West. It has indeed already produced immense 
effects on Western economic thought, not least in the vogue 
it has given to the idea of Planning. 

The Russia which Lenin found in 1917 was an almost 
entirely agricultural country. The vast majority of the 
population consisted of peasants and agricultural labourers, 
but the soil they tilled was in general held in vast estates by 
members of the old aristocracy. The standard of farming 
was extremely low, the methods followed were antiquated 
and the yield per acre very small. 

There were not many big towns. Large-scale industries 
and manufactures were hardly beginning to take root. The 
middle class was small and weak in comparison with Western 
Europe and North America, and having no political power 
was hostile to Tsarism. 

One of the first acts of the Revolution was to hand over 
to the peasants the ownership of their farms, thus securing 
their active help in exterminating the aristocrats and landlords. 
This step was, however, a concession to political opportunism 
and contrary to the strict Bolshevik creed which denies private 
ownership in every form. Attempts to collectivize farming 
and to oust the peasants once more from the ownership of 
land began to be made as soon as the Soviet Government 
felt strong enough, and have been persisted in with varying 
success. It appears to be probable—statistics are too unreli¬ 
able for positive assertions—^that the agricultural productivity 
of Russia under the Soviets is at least as great to-day as under 
the Tsarist regime before the War and is in process of becom¬ 
ing considerably greater. On the other hand, the peasants 
offer a continual problem for the Soviet system which is quite 
likely to prove its undoing. 
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For the Marxian economics on which Bolshevism is built 
are essentially urban in their origin and outloolc. The pro¬ 
letariat whose dictatorship is proclaimed is the urbanized 
proletariat of great manufacturing cities. The Soviet Govern¬ 
ment has set itself no less a task than the creation in Russia 
of an urbanized proletariat and the administration in its inter¬ 
ests of an agricultural country and population. There is no 
question but that enormous strides have been made towards 
the industrialization of Russia under the working of the first 
Five Year Plan and its extensions. The professed purpose 
IS to convert industrially backward Russia into a vast mechan¬ 
ized country, far more powerful and more productive than 
the United States of America, For, curiously enough, it is 
the United States of America, poles asunder in their social and 
political outlook and organization, which have provided Bol¬ 
shevik Russia with the model for its industrial aspirations. 

The machine and the mechanization of humanity have 
indeed become the God and the religion of the Communist 
party in Russia. Every conceivable sacrifice is readily faced 
by the devotees of this religion. Human beings and human 
life—even their own—are of no account except as factors in 
production, organized for the sole purpose of the indefinite 
expansion of Russia’s output. It is no doubt true that in the 
longer future the Russian Communists aim at a great increase 
in the material standard of life and comfort of the population 
under Soviet rule, or at any rate of the urban proletariat. 
For the time being, however, all standards have been pushed 
down to or below the minimum of subsistence in order to 
create that surplus which is imperatively required to hasten 
on the production and pay for the import of the capital equip¬ 
ment of the country, its new factories and power plant and 
machinery, from which in due course the flow of newly pro^ 
duced wealth is to come. In this process the ideal, itt so far 
as it is really held, of an ultimate raising of the standard of 
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living is at least obscured, and it cannot appear to a British 
onlooker as other than an inhuman ideal, so long as the human 
factors in production, however high their standard of life is 
raised, are regarded solely as means to an end and that end 
is nothing but an unlimited increase in material productivity. 

The Communist creed has without question made a strong 
appeal to the younger generation in Russia and has earned the 
enthusiastic support of a large body among them. It has 
given them a Russia of which they can feel proud and an ideal 
in which they believe. Further, if the statistics are at all 
to be trusted, there has been a vast expansion of education, 
especially among adults. If the ultimate results prove dis¬ 
appointing, the Soviet experiment will at worst leave Russia 
better equipped in the material sense than under the old 
regime. It is worth remembering that there was a body of 
opinion among the old governing class in Tsarist Russia 
which professed to be working for results not very dissimilar, 
the transformation of Russia into an economically productive 
and wealthy country, without her having to make the mistakes 
and endure the evils of the period of the Industrial Revolution 
as experienced in other countries. 

Meanwhile the rest of the world, confronted as it is with a 
threatened collapse of what its Communist critics call the 
capitalist system, will be wise to devote anxious thought to 
the economic lessons which Russia has to teach. There is a 
tendency in some quarters to paint an alarmist picture of the 
dangers to the West of the competition of an industrialized 
Russia. Undoubtedly the Sonnet Government’s habit of 
accepting from time to time very low prices in foreign markets 
for commodities such as wheat and timber of which it happens 
to have a surplus, has been exceedingly inconvenient during 
the world-wide economic depression, Russian exports, 
motivated by the urgent need for financing the import of capital 
goods, and representing a surplus extracted out of the Russian 
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people at the cost of pressure upon their standard of life, must 
inevitably react unfavourably on the well-being of other coun¬ 
tries. The position would, however, be very different if and 
when in accordance with the Russian plan a greatly improved 
standard of life within Russia came to be realized. In given 
circumstances, the world as a whole would gain much, from 
the economic standpoint, with the entry into the world's 
markets of a population of nearly 200,000,000 souls possessed 
of a productive power and a purchasing power comparable 
to that of the people of Nordi America. 

The importance of the Russian experiment lies in a different 
direction. It is not merely an attempt to industrialize a vast 
non-industrial community in a few years or a few decades. 
It is also an attempt to provide a means for regulating pro¬ 
duction in relation to demand and to solve the problems of 
distribution by conscious corporate action on behalf of the 
community, instead of leaving these necessary economic pro¬ 
cesses to be effected as best they may by unregulated com¬ 
petition between individuals and what is euphemistically 
styled the interplay of natural forces. The latest experience 
of the older industrialized States suggests that, whatever may 
have been possible in the past, automatic forces can no longer 
be safely counted upon to render the services which are essen¬ 
tial to prosperity. The regulation of production in relation 
to demand, the distribution of goods produced, the provision 
of reasonable opportunity for useful employment for the willing 
worker—^all these require orderly co-operation under cor¬ 
porate guidance, and the adoption of methods which are 
anathema to individualist orthodoxy. 

The Bolshevist system relies for the effective realization of 
its Plan on a political and social organization which is stark 
tyranny and on the ruthless suppression of individual enter¬ 
prise. The question which is directly posed is therefore the 
question already raised in this essay. Is it possible to adopt 
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Planning 'without surrender of freedom ? In most Western 
countries, certainly in Britain, conditions in regard to produc¬ 
tion are veiy different from what they were in Russia. The 
competitive capitalistic system has for the most part served 
to raise productive efficiency to a very high pitch. Planning 
may, it is feared, in limiting the freedom of action of the com¬ 
petitive producer lead to some diminution of his efficiency. 
On the other hand, competitive capitalism threatens to break 
down on the rock of Distribution, and Planning avoids this 
chaos in Distribution. If the communist or rather the socialist 
ideal of absolute equality in distribution is aimed at, a tyran¬ 
nous dictatorship is undoubtedly implied. If the ideal is 
limited to the balancing of Production and Demand and the 
^ restoration of order in Distribution^ there would seem to be 
room for a form of Planning which would meet all needs 
without being driven to suppress individual enterprise. 

ITALY 

The Bolshevist Revolution in Russia had as its major causes 
political opposition to a Government which was at once tyran¬ 
nical and corrupt and inefficient, nationalist disillusionment over 
that Government’s failure in the War to maintain Russia’s 
prestige, and economic dissatisfaction aggravated by war 
conditions. The Fascist Revolution in Italy had its origins 
in very similar causes. The Government overthrown by 
Signor Mussolini and his Fascist! was not tyrannical, but it was 
weak, inefficient and corrupt. Italy was one of the victors 
in the War but felt herself ignored, humiliated and ill-used in 
the Peace Treaties. The economic effects of the War, the 
post-war slump, and the incompetence of the Government to 
deal ■with a discontented labour force, were creating conditions 
specially favourable for Communist propaganda. It was the 
emergence of a great leader who was a nationalist and not an 
internationalist which finally determined the issue. 
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In his eailier years Signor Mussolini’s professed views were 
those of an international Socialist, but, unlilce Lenin, he was a 
patriot firsts and the outbreak of the War caused liim to 
break away from the Socialist camp. 

When the Fascisti marched on Rome in October 1922 it 
was not for the purpose of putting into effect a body of political 
and economic doctrines with a long theoretical history behind 
them. The name Fascism itself dates only from 1919, and 
the greater part of the Fascist creed has been gradually evolved 
during the years which came after, not before the Fascist 
seizure of power. It is therefore mainly the fruit of practical 
experience in actual administration and is rather dynamic than 
dogmatic. It is indeed more a programme than a creed. Its 
great merit is that it is a programme admirably adapted and 
continuously adaptable to the current needs of the Italian 
nation of to-day. To this and to the genius of its leader 
must be attributed its very remarkable success in and for Italy. 

The nation is not merely the sum total of living individuals, 
nor the instrument of parties for their own ends, but an organism 
comprising the unlimited series of generations: ... it is the 
synthesis of all the material and non-material values of the race. 

This, almost the earliest pronouncement of the Fascist 
party, is the foundation on which both the philosophy of 
Fascism and the Italian State of to-day have been built. 
This is the major premiss from which have been deduced 
Fascist conclusions as to the rights of the State, the limitations 
on those rights, and the rights and duties of the individual, 
as citizen, as employer, as employee, as private owner of 
property. From this premiss, too, flows the strongly nation¬ 
alistic bias of Fascist Italy’s attitude to questions of inter¬ 
national politics. The conclusions arrived at are not, 
however, universal and unavoidable conclusiofls. They 
are specifically Italian conclusions and severely ptactical j 
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for the all-important minor premisses arise simply out of the 
practical needs of present-day Italy, 

The Italian Revolution was preceded by sanguinary clashes 
between the Fascist bands and their communist enemies, but 
the actual establishment of tlie new regime and its subsequent 
history have been singularly free from bloodshed and dis¬ 
order. Its earliest years were stained by a few deplorable 
political murders, but such acts were from the first discounten¬ 
anced by the Duce, and his personal ascendancy, combined 
with the rigid discipline of the Fascist party, succeeded in 
maldng resort to violence exceptional. The attempt has been 
made throughout to give constitutional form to all the innova¬ 
tions, however radical, adopted in the course of creating the 
new Corporative State. Signor Mussolini has made admirable 
use of his genius for stagecraft, and his sureness of touch in 
appealing to the dramatic instincts of the Italian people has 
never failed him. That sense of the past which touches deep 
chords in all human hearts has been brilliantly evoked by him 
in his revival of historic symbols from the days of Italian 
greatness as the centre of the Roman Empire, and in the re¬ 
institution of the office of Podesta he has recalled to memory 
the Italy of the Middle Ages and early Renaissance. He has 
won over to his support both the Monarchy and the Vatican. 
Now, after eleven years, the new order is firmly established 
in the hearts and the affections of the great majority of the 
population, with every prospect of permanence, strong enough 
even to survive the major disaster of being prematurely 
deprived of its great founder. 

Italy has not escaped the suffering incidental to the world 
depression of trade. Her crowded population and her lack 
of some of the most important raw materials and primary pro¬ 
ducts make her economic position weak and difficult. In 
adhering obstinately to the gold standard she has been forced 
to press down the standard of living. On the other hand, the 
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Fascist Government is entitled to enormous credit for the 
fact that instead of being one of the worst sufferers, a prey to 
. intolerable social and political disorders of every kind, Italy 
appears to be winning her way through the world economic 
crisis, in spite of a naturally disadvantageous position, in 
comparative calm. Few other countries have more solid 
material achievements to their credit during the last decade, 
and such spectacular triumphs as the draining of the Pontine 
Marshes are a source of justifiable national pride. 

The reinvigoration of the Italian people stands out as the 
great event of the post-war period. Signor Mussolini has to 
all appearance succeeded in less than half a generation in 
transforming a whole nation. If the internal improvement 
is immense, Italy’s external prestige has been enormously 
enhanced, and her weight in international councils has grown 
out of all knowledge. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that Fascism has 
attained world-wide fame and is being elevated into the posi¬ 
tion of a new political and economic gospel, with advocates 
in every land who are not content merely to admire what it 
has done for Italy but are eager for the reconstruction of their 
own national life on the Fascist model. Organized bodies 
calling themselves Fascists, and wearing some sort of uniform 
imitative of the Black Shirt, haVe come into being in a large 
number of countries, while in Germany Hitlerism is directly 
derived from the Italian precedent. 

Without question modern Italy has many important lessons 
both in politics and economics for the rest of the world. First 
and foremost she presents to the world the pregnant idea of 
the Corporative State, whose interests take precedence over 
those of the individuals and over those of the particular classes 
of individuals which make up the community, because the 
individual can find full scope only by virtue of his citizenship 
and his consciousness of citizenship. His place both as a 
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citizen and as a member of a particular class is brought home 
to him by the call for disciplined service to the community, 
personified as the State, in co-operation with his fellows and . 
particularly with those with whom he is naturally grouped 
according to his function or occupation in everyday life. 

From this conception of the Corporative State flows the 
idea of patriotism and of the duty of national service which is 
modern Italy’s next great lesson to other countries. There 
has been considerable misgiving at times in the Chancelleries 
of other nations as to the possible dangers lurking behind Sig¬ 
nor Mussolini’s assertive nationalism. He has never pretended 
that he does not consider Italy’s interests first or that his guid¬ 
ing motives are international. With the passage of years, 
however, it has come to be recognized that in concentrating 
on putting its own house in order and making Italy a strong 
and healthy member of the community of nations, the Fascist 
Government has rendered the truest possible service to the 
cause of international harmony. 

With the one exception of the occupation of Corfu in 1924, 
a mistake from which the Duce was quick to learn prudence, 
Italian foreign policy, although it may have been aggressive 
in manner, has never been of the sabre-rattling type which 
Imperial Germany favoured and the reappearance of which in 
Herr Hitler’s Germany is so alarming a symptom. 

There is always a danger that foreign imitators may mistake 
accidents for essentials when they wish to adopt and apply 
to their own nation ideas and methods which have proved 
successful in the country of their origin. This danger is 
especially rife in the case of so indigenous a growth as Italian 
Fascism. Non-Italian Fascists have tended to overlook the 
very pragmatic character of the Fascist programme or creed, 
and to regard the fact that Signor Mussolini’s powers are those 
of a Dictator, and that all opposition has beeti rigorously 
suppressed, as the cardinal point. 
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It is probably true that nothing short of a dictatorship 
could have saved Italy from the indiscipline and anarchy 
which threatened to submerge her in 1922. On the other 
hand, Italian experience proves that Planning is not incom¬ 
patible with individual enterprise and the recognition of private 
ownership of property. The Corporative State re-asserts in 
modern form the mediaeval doctrine of Eminent Domain ^ and 
strives thereby to control the anarchic tendencies of nine¬ 
teenth-century individualism, both in the political and in the 
industrial spheres. Unlike the Russian experiment, Italian 
Fascism denies the validity of all theories of class warfare, 
and claims for all individuals and all classes equal rights of 
citizenship and equal duties of service to the State. 

It is permissible to hold that, just as it would be false to 
argue from the Russian model that Planning demands the 
dictatorship of the Proletariat and the adoption of the Marxian 
doctrine of Class Warfare, s'o it is a mistake to believe that the 
Corporative State requires for its inception a dictatorship such 
as that of the Duce. Signor Mussolini's genius and leadership 
raise him far beyond the reach of ordinary critical appreciation. 
He has earned the tight to be a law unto himself, and not least 
by his obviously sincere determination to establish the new 
order in Italy on so firm and lasting a basis that when he is 
no longer at its head the machinery of Government will con¬ 
tinue to run smoothly with no one commanding personality 
occupying a position analogous to his own. 

A foreign, and in particular a British observer, may, however, 
justifiably regard the resort to a dictatorship and the suppres¬ 
sion of all opposition and in special degree the denial of the 
right of freedom of speech, even of thought, to sincere liberal 

^ Eminent Domain—Dominium Eminens—^the superiority or 
dominion of the sovereign power over all the property witfiin the 
State, giving it a constitutional right to override in the pubHc interest 
all claim of the owner to do what he likes with his owrt. 
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opponents, as the least admirable features of the modern 
I taljan State. Let it be granted that Italian conditions rendered 
them unavoidable, at any rate as temporary expedients. If it 
be true that the Italian people to-day have lost something of 
their spontaneous gaiety and insouciance, they are paying a 
price for their new-found discipline which under happier cir¬ 
cumstances might not have been exacted. In any case it is 
surely wrong that these should be the features of Fascism to 
be specially singled out for imitation by those who wish to 
take advantage of Italian experience. Let us by all means 
strive to adapt for our own national life the idea of the Cor¬ 
porative State. Let us learn from Italy to revive our ideal 
of patriotism and the spirit of public service. Let us not 
antagonize the leaders of the Trade Unions by making Plan¬ 
ning appear as the enemy of free speech and freedom of 
association, and let us not make the Corporative State stink 
in the nostrils of those who hold sacred the rights of individual 
liberty. Let us not misread the Italian lesson as Herr Hitler 
is doing in Germany, and confound patriotism with an aggres¬ 
sive and emotional racialism. 

GERMANY 

There is a very clear parallel between the causes which led 
up to the new German Revolution 011933 under the leadership 
of Herr Hitler and the antecedents of the Fascist Revolution 
in Italy some ten years earlier. Yet there are striking differ¬ 
ences, and although the new Revolution is still very imma¬ 
ture there are many evidences that the course of events in 
Germany is likely to be other than in Italy. 

The republican form of Government came into being in 
Germany only at the moment of the Armistice in 1918. It 
was more successful than might have been expected in com¬ 
manding the respect of the German peoples, but it never won 
their affections. “ There was a Republic : but there were no 
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Republicans.” The moment of its birth was the moment of 
the final defeat of Germany in the War. It bore the responsi¬ 
bility of placing Germany’s signature on the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles. It was continually weakened and too often humiliated 
by the exacting demands of the victors in the long-drawn-out 
and tangled negotiations regarding the payment of a reparation 
debt which from the first was impossible of fulfilment. Intern¬ 
ally the Federal Government was continually harassed by 
difiiculties in its relations with the separate states of the 
Reich, difficulties which in spite of appearances were accen¬ 
tuated rather than eased by the establishment of a republic. 
Only the great name and fame of the old Field-Marshal von 
Hindenburg enabled the liberal and democratic constitution 
of Weimar to live on until 1933. 

It is for Germans to choose for themselves the form of 
Government that suits them best. Indeed, the suspicion that 
the Republic of 1918 was forced on Germany by doctrinaires 
supported by foreign bayonets has from the first been a 
stumbling-block in the path of its success. Nevertheless, it 
would be unjust not to pay a tribute of gratitude for its price¬ 
less service to the Western world in standing like a rock 
against the threatening flood of Bolshevism, both in the 
first years after the Armistice and in the recent period of acute 
economic and financial crisis. In the minds of many of Herr 
Hitler’s followers, his greatest claim to support is that he has 
saved Germany from the Communists. The temptation to 
take a different line was at times very strong. It would not 
have been difficult to play off Russia against the Allies, and 
General Ludendorff at any rate was willing to risk whatever 
alliance with Bolshevism might mean, in the confident belief 
that at worst it would secure the scrapping of the Treaty of 
Versailles and would rob the Allies, and particularly France, 
of the whole of the fruits of their victory within Europe. 

The world economic depression has meant colossal unem- 
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ploymeni and grinding and hopeless misery throughout 
industiial Germany. It was economic distress, even more 
than the ever-present soreness over the pterins of the Peace 
Treaty and the Government’s inability to secure any redress 
in particular matters such as the question of disarmament, 
which finally exasperated the nation and opened the way for 
Herr Hitler’s advent to power. A dissatisfied nation is prone 
to listen to a gifted demagogue who fans its discontent. 

Unfortunately the responsibilities of office have not, as yet, 
altered the nature of the appeal which Herr Hitler—or perhaps 
it is fairer to say Hitlerism—^makes to Germany. The new 
State is hrealdng down the old Federal Germany. “ The 
nation is now enclosed in the iron clasp of the National 
Socialist organization.” Otherwise there appears to be no 
particular programme, either political or economic, for which 
Hitlerism stands. Nothing corresponding to the growth of 
the Fascist programme and doctrines in Italy after Signor 
Mussolini’s rise to power can as yet be discerned as taking 
place in Germany. Little or nothing beyond partial default 
on external indebtedness, which was in any case not wholly 
avoidable, has been done in the economic field, and the pros¬ 
pects of unemployment are as terrible as ever. Having risen 
to power by fanning the discontent of a dissatisfied nation, 
Hitlerism is devoting all its energies to organizing that dis¬ 
content. 

German nationalism labours under a sense of being 
wronged. It still retains its old belief—^which in happier 
circumstances might find strong justification—^in the mission 
of Deutschtum and its call to “ heal the world It seems, 
however, to be an unhappy characteristic of German mentality 
that its efforts at national self-expression nearly always take 
the form of hating. It must find someone or something to 
hate. In the present instance hatred, partly spontaneous but 
largely organized from al:ove, is being directed first against 
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the Jews, and then more generally against' all who do not 
worship passionately at the Hitlerist shrine. Opponents 
within Germany herself arc silenced, hut particular fury is felt 
against the Germans of Austria and the Austrian Government. 
Foreign nations, if they are not yet included in the scope of 
German hatred, are at least looked upon as probable enemies. 

The menace to world peace is all the greater since, in the 
prevailing mood of Germany, the present Government is at 
least as much a representative one as arty Government is 
ordinarily representative of a whole people. It might perhaps 
be expected that the almost certain failure of that Government 
to mitigate in any degree the appalling economic distress will, 
after an interval, lead to a reaction of feeling against it. The 
spiritual distress is, however, even deeper, and Herr Hitler has 
made a powerful appeal to his people, and in a very special 
way to the younger generation among them. He has made 
them believe once again in Germany and in themselves. It 
is only too probable that continuing and increasing economic 
suffering will, in these conditions, serve mainly to deepen and 
exacerbate Hitlerist Getmany’s passion for hating everything 
and everyone outside Germany, and thereby hasten on the 
threat of war. 

The time since Herr Hitler’s advent to power has been too 
short for any considered judgement to be formed as to the 
true meaning of Hitlerism at this juncture of world history. 
Hitlerism has, however, already had profound reactions on 
political thought in other countries. In so far as it appeared 
at first to be identifiable with Fascism it has called a sudden 
halt in the drift towards Fascism. Many people would wel¬ 
come with open arms a British Mussolini, but a British Hitler 
has no attractions for anyone. If the cry for an autocrat or 
a Dictator involves the risk of Hitlerist manners and methods 
invading this country, it may be better after all to seek for 
some compromise with liberal and democratic institutions, 
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Yet in spite of its aberrations and the obscurity of its 
ultimate objectives the German Revolution of 1933 is strictly 
in tune with the trend of events in other parts of the world. 
Like Signor Mussolini, Herr Hitler insists on the need for 
subordinating the claims of the individual to those of the 
community personified as tlie State. While not suppressing 
individual enterprise or private ownership of property he will 
have nothing to do with laisser-faire and individualism. He is 
a Nationalist Socialist, but not a State Socialist, and his leading 
idea appears to approximate closely to the idea of a Corporative 
State. Herr Hitler goes far further than Signor Mussolini in 
his repudiation of liberal and democratic institutions, but the 
two agree in condemning democracy as they found it at work 
in their respective countries, on the ground that it failed to 
give either good government or a government that put the 
nation above individuals, above parlies, and above classes. 
The two agree further in asserting that the first duty of a 
Government is to attend to the interests of its own citizens 
and to put its own house in order. Both register a strong 
protest against sloppy internationalism. “ Thou madest me 
keeper of the vineyards and mine own vineyard have I not 
kept.” 

In all these respects the German experiment reinforces the 
lessons of the Italian. In its excesses, in its belief in brutality 
and violence, in its confounding of patriotism with hatred, it 
warns us of the need for caution and coolness of head in 
approaching the task of national reconstruction. 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

On August 29th, 1933, Mr. Justice O^’Donoghue of the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court dismissed an application 
for a temporary injunction against the enforcement of certain 
provisions of the legislation on which President Roosevelt’s 
administration relies for the reconstruction of American 
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economic life. In upholding the constitutional validity of 
this legislation Mr. Justice O’Donoghue said ; 

The Court finds that a national emeigency exists, and that the 
■welfate of the people and the very existence of tlie Government 
itself are in peiil. The clay is past when absolute vested lights 
in contract and in pioperty are to be regarded as sacrosanct or 
above law. Neither the necessities of life nor commodities afiectecl 
with a public interest can any longer be left to ruthless competition 
or selfish greed for their production or distribution. 

Every act of Presideitt Roosevelt since his inauguration in 
March, 1933, has been in strict accordance with constitutional 
form. The Executive, the Legislative and the Judicial organs 
of Government continue to function exactly as before. Yet 
it is hard to find any term more appropriate than the word 
“ Revolution ” to describe what has been taldng place in the 
United States of America. The judgement of the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court just quoted is significant as 
indicating a means by which even a rigid written constitution 
may be adapted without violence, when the spirit of change 
is abroad, to revolutionary needs. 

Four years ago ihe American nation seemed to itself and 
to the world to have reached heights of material wealth hitherto 
unsealed. Many Americans believed that they had discovered 
the secret of continuous and unassailable economic progress. 
The antecedents of the new American Revolution of 1933 con¬ 
tain none of the extraneous and fortuitous conditions which 
help to explain tlic advent of Revolution in Russia, Italy and 
Germany, More clearly than anywhere else the breakdown 
in the United States of America proclaims the bankruptcy of 
the individualist system and of the doctrines of the era of 
laisser-faire. Victors in the Great War, in terms of money 
and material wealth the chief—almost the only—gainers from 
that War, economically by far lire richest and strongest single 
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national unit in the world, the United States of America have 
found themselves driven to recognize that “ a national emer¬ 
gency exists ”, that the nation is “ in peril ”, and that “ the 
time is past when ” it is safe or possible to leave the conduct 
of the nation’s business “to ruthless competition or selfish 
greed 

Englishmen have often been puzzled by what seemed to 
them contradictions in the American attitude towards indi¬ 
vidual freedom of action. If sumptuary laws, of which 
Prohibition of the use of Alcoholic Liquor is the best known 
instance, seemed to involve a fundamental invasion of liberty, 
and if in certain other aspects English and American ideas 
differed widely regarding respect for the person and the human 
personality of the individual citizen, on the other hand in the 
organization and ethics of business American insistence on 
the rights of property and the freedom of the owner to do 
what he liked with his own admitted no such limitations as 
the English habit of compromise had evolved, with which to 
mitigate the rigours of the individualist creed. British legis¬ 
lation on such questions as the privileges of Trade Unions and 
Unemployment Insurance shocked American opinion even 
more than Prohibition shocked English opinion. State inter¬ 
vention. in American commercial, industrial and financial 
affairs was in general confined to measures intended to uphold 
undiluted freedom of contract. The various Anti-Trust laws, 
the severe limitations on branch-banldng, the insistence on 
“ the Open Shop ” are illustrations of the prevailing attitude. 

In its refusal of freedom of trade with external countries, 
the United States of America, as the leading exponent of pro¬ 
tection by tariffs, early repudiated an important part of the 
laisscT-faire philosophy, but within their own territory suc¬ 
cessive American Governments have been the most logical 
and consistent adherents of the economic doctrines of com¬ 
petitive individualism. Possessing a vast and at the same 
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time a compact area, with great national resources still only 
partially developed, experiencing a continuous expansion of 
business and a seemingly unlimited material progress, the 
American people, active and vigorous in mind and body, have 
hitherto found it not only possible but profitable to restrict 
the functions of Government within narrow limits and to rely 
exclusively on the free play of unfettered private enterprise. 
Richly favoured by nature they have been able to afibrd a 
degree of uneconomic wastefulness which would have been 
imthinkalale in other circumstances and have not suffered from 
the anarchic implicatioirs of tlreir individualist doctrines and 
practices. They have indeed for long been almost justified 
in regarding its fundamental anarchy as the triumphant merit 
of their system. 

The changes set on foot by President Roosevelt are there¬ 
fore of enormous significance. Some of his innovations 
may appear to he no more than die belated application in 
America of ordinary radical measures, such as the recognition 
by the State of collective bargaining by workmen organized in 
Trade Unions, of a kind long familiar in Europe. America is 
not, however, merely copying Europe even in these matters. 
She is not, as European countries have done, making com¬ 
promises with the labser-faire creed in the hope of enabling 
the system as a whole to continue to function. She is intro¬ 
ducing these measures along with other more vital changes, 
because the imminent threat of national collapse has made her 
reject the lamer-faire creed and system in its entirety. 

What does the American experiment hope to enthrone in 
its place } Of its ultimate success or failure or of the extent 
of its success it is far too soon to judge. Moreover, the 
Americans, being an intensely practical people, not much dis¬ 
posed to theorizing, little has yet emerged in the nature of a 
philosophy of the new movement. One point at least is 
clear. Events are movitxg along lines similar to those which 
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in Italy have led to the idea of the Corporative State, and the 
emphasis is more and more being laid on National Planning. 
The United States of America have jumped suddenly from 
championship of the orthodox International Gold Standard 
to the position of pioneers of Planned Money, of a local 
currency system which puts in the forefront the maintenance 
of stability of the internal price level (first raising prices after 
their catastrophic fall) and relegates to a subordinate place the 
stability of the dollar in terms of foreign currencies or of an 
international standard. 

In relation to Finance President Roosevelt has broken new 
ground also in seeking to control the unrestricted use of owner¬ 
ship of money capital for purposes of speculation divorced 
from any relation to the industrial and commercial needs of 
the nation. His initiative in this matter is bound to have 
enormously important consequences in the evolution of the 
world in the twentieth century. The original concepts of 
the shareholder and the Joint Stock Company have in the 
course of the last hundred years been so distorted in practice 
as to become dangerously unrelated to reality. A shareholder 
in a Joint Stock Company should mean a person with a real 
interest in a business, not a person who merely takes interest 
or dividends out of it. There is a fatal divorce between power 
and responsibility when an individual’s or body corporate’s 
daily transactions on the Stock Exchange make him a share¬ 
holder for an hour or two in a dozen undertakings in different 
countries or continents in the course of a single morning. 
The contrast between the legal fiction and the facts is even 
more glaring when shares are in bearer form, and bought and 
sold on margin. 

In the sphere of Industry the question of the control of 
Production and Demand in relation to each other is being 
attacked by the American experiment from the side of pur¬ 
chasing power. By means of legislation and propaganda the 
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State is intervening in an area of human activity which has 
hitherto been regarded as beyond the reach of any but natural 
economic foices. The attempt is being made to expand the 
purchasing power of the nation by shortening the hours and 
increasing the wages of the human factors in production. 

All accounts agree that, from the moment of his dramatic 
intervention in the banking crisis on the day of his inaugura¬ 
tion, the President has succeeded brilliantly in what was his 
primary and essential objective, the restoration of American 
morale. The national spirit is reawakened and is everywhere 
reminiscent of the spirit which inspired a united nation in the 
days of the Great Wat. As in Italy, the new American 
Revolution must be trusted gradually to evolve its own pro¬ 
gramme and its own philosophy. It cannot altogether fail, 
for it has already enabled the American nation to escape from 
the slough of despond and begin to climb the slopes of the 
Delectable Moimtahis, A partial failure would be a severe 
disaster to the rest of the world. The doubting detachment, 
not unmingled with Schadenfreude, of many people in Britain 
and elsewhere will, if failure comes, make them sharers both 
in the responsibility and in the perils of such failure. Full 
success can hardly be looked for, unless other countries, and 
in particular the British Empire, are at long last inspired by 
the American example and do their foil part in helping on 
world recovery by manfully undertaking the task of putting 
their own house in order. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

In Gjreat Britain things are moving but moving more 
slowly. The coming into being of the National Government 
in 1931 might have proved the beginning of a revolution just 
as the advent to power of President Roosevelt proved in 1933, 
but the Cabinet has lagged behind. Thus far at any rate, 
under th.e guidance of men old in mind if not in years, the 
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big changes for which the nation was not only ready but 
expectant have not been realized. The British people have 
waited with increasing disillusionment for strong leadership r 
they long for a Government which “ means business In 
the Dominions and the Empire generally, and indeed through¬ 
out the world, this failure of British leadership is causing grave 
disquiet: instinctively the nations recognize that, unless 
Britain plays that leading part to which they have long been 
accustomed, the necessary transformation^of the nineteenth 
century into the twentieth-century world will not merely be 
incomplete but will run the risk of culminating in disaster. 

The spirit of public service is still vital and active in Britain. 
This was demonstrated in the response made by tlie nation to 
the call of the National Government in October 1931 and 
again a few months later when the doors of the revenue offices 
were stormed by eager taxpayers. Two years’ experience of 
the National Government has damped much of the national 
ardour. 

It is sins of omission, not sins of commission, that have 
lowered the National Government’s prestige. It has been 
able to rely on strong support for every positive step it has 
taken in the direction of national reconstruction. It has 
gained, not lost, strength by its introduction of a protective 
tariff, coupled with imperial preference, by its activities on 
behalf of British agriculture, by its energy in carrying tlirough 
the policy of converting the National Debt and bringing down 
the rate of interest. If its Town and Country Planning and 
its Housing Acts are criticized, it is because they are timid, 
not because they arouse opposition. , 

The National Government has won less credit than it has 
merited, mainly because it has so often given the appearance 
of being half-hearted and halting. It seems to be constantly 
looking backwards and not forwards, and to be hankering 
after the nineteenth century instead of building up the twen- 
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tieth. It has clung to old orthodoxies, economic and political, 
while proclaiming that a national emergency exists demanding 
heroic action and new methods. It has waited on events and 
its policy has been neither consistently national and imperial 
nor consistently international. It believes in the international 
gold standard but only at some unstated future date. It 
insists on the paramount urgency of raising the level of whole¬ 
sale prices: but at Ottawa in 1932 it declares that prices 
cannot be raised except by international action. When 
pressure from the Dominions and India induces it to sign 
an Empire declaration in July 1933 in favour of vigorous 
action designed to raise prices within the sterling area, months 
go by and it still makes no move to implement its declared 
policy. 

The failure of the World Economic Conference is widely 
believed both at home and abroad to have been in considerable 
measure due to Great Britain’s unwillingness to take a definite 
stand. The British Government spoke at the Conference 
with two voices on the question of instituting a programme of 
public works. Two years after it came into power, the 
National Government, with the figures of unemployment 
still above 2,000,000, complacently boasts of a reduction of 
a few hundred thousands in the aggregate total, a reduction 
the credit for which since March 1933 belongs largely to 
President Roosevelt. 

The National Government of Italy has drained the Pontine 
Marshes. Is there any real hope that the present National 
Government in Britain will sweep away the slums by following 
existing methods ? 

It is easy enough to adopt a superior and sometimes a 
censorious attitude towards what Signor Mussolini has accom¬ 
plished in Italy or what President Roosfevelt is attempting in 
the United States of America. It is easier still to anathematize 
Hitler and Hitlerism. It is true enough that methods suitable 
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to Italy or to Germany would be out of place and quite un¬ 
acceptable in Britain. We have justification too in believing 
that our social and political development has, as a matter of 
history, advanced to a stage at which we have no need to 
adopt such methods here. 

It is important, however, that we should realize and ponder 
deeply on the significant fact that the youth of Italy and Ger¬ 
many have responded with glowing ardour to the call of 
Signor Mussolini and of Herr Hitler for national unity of 
purpose. They are national leaders and are entitled at the 
lowest to enormous credit for reaching the heart of youth 
and re-inspiring them with belief in their country and deter¬ 
mination to serve their country. The lack of any similar 
appeal to the youth of Britain by our own National Govern¬ 
ment is disquieting, all the mote so because it is a National 
Government. 

The National Government did succeed in 1931 in appealing 
to the middle-aged and the old. It has failed to reach the 
heart of youth. The younger men and women believe in 
their country. They “ mean business ” and expect their 
National Government to “ mean business ”. They are being 
driven to look elsewhere for leadership and inspiration. A 
strong lead from a National Government would greatly 
enhance the prospects of national reconstruction on moderate 
and temperate lines. In its absence slowness of action within 
the normal constitutional limits is all too likely to result in the 
emergence of a leader or a party with the will, and eventually 
with the power, to carry through measures both more radical 
and less in conformity with the genius of the British people, 
and therefore less desirable, tlian would be possible to-day, 

THE INTERNATIONAL GOLD STANDARD 

No institution was more characteristic of the era of laisser- 
faire than the International Gold Standard. It carried all 
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the marks of the age in which it was evolved. It ignored 
national boundaries. It claimed to provide an infallible and 
automatic means of regulating supply and demand, of adjust¬ 
ing production and consumption. It withdrew from the 
province of Government any power or responsibility over 
so vital a factor in the economic Hfe of the nation as its standard 
of value. It was looked upon as the ideal instrument provi¬ 
dentially designed for the harmonious operation of the system 
of competitive individualism. 

Various circumstances have of late years focussed attention 
on the financial mechanism of modern civilization with special 
reference to questions of currency. During the Great War 
all the belligerent nations frankly subordinated every other 
consideration to the major purpose of organizing victory. 
Most of the recognized rules for maintaining what was called 
a sound currency were thrown to the winds. So long as the 
War lasted money was treated as nothing more than one instru¬ 
ment among others for mobilizing the national resources for 
the winning of the War. After the entry of the United States 
of America into the War in April 1917, although financial 
questions loomed large at times, the major preoccupation of 
the Governments of the Allied and Associated Powers, in their 
efforts to bring their available strength to bear with the maxi¬ 
mum effect at the various fronts, was not how to pay for what 
was needed but how to transport men, munitions and food¬ 
stuffs to the points at which they were wanted. When the 
German submarine campaign was at its height during the 
summer of 1917 the possession by the Allies of practically 
unlimited financial resources was for the time being quite 
immaterial. They were in control of purchasing power 
amply sufficient to buy many times the quantities of munitions 
and foodstuffs they were able to ship. The danger was the 
shortage of ships and the cutting off of supplies by the sinkifig 
of their cargoes on their way across the Atlantic and through 
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the Mediterranean Sea. The main importance of financial 
questions was in their relation to the ultimate division of the 
cost of the War between the various belligerent peoples. 

The Great War thus provided an object lesson of the truths 
still imperfectly assimilated, that money is nothing more than 
a means for facilitating the production and exchange of goods 
and services. The immediate aftermath of the War helped to 
inculcate the further truth that neglect of ordinary precautions 
for maintaining a sound currency system brings heavy penal¬ 
ties. In the ten years following the Armistice the world 
witnessed the spectacle of the complete collapse of the cur¬ 
rency in Germany and some of the Central European countries, 
and a partial collapse in France, Italy and Belgium. All over 
the globe there were violent changes in the purchasing power 
of the national moneys. The Board of Trade Index Number 
of Wholesale Commodities for tlie United Kingdom was too 
in 1913, 307 in 1920 and 142 in 1928. 

Then, just at the moment when it began to seem as if the 
major troubles were over and the greater part of the world 
re-established on the firm base of the International Gold 
Standard, there came the collapse of the Stock Exchange boom 
in the United States of America and an unprecedented world¬ 
wide trade depression, with financial crises of fearsome inten¬ 
sity in one country after another. The International Gold 
Standard has disappeared, though a few countries stiU base 
their local currencies on gold. There has been a renewed 
fall in the level of prices, so rapid and so steep that the doctrine 
of sanctity of money contract, which is the essential foundation 
of all civilized commercial dealings, maintains only a precar¬ 
ious existence in the midst of widespread repudiation. Violent 
and irrational changes in the value of money have indeed 
played havoc with all preconceived ideas of the relations 
between debtor and creditor, and made default almost 
respectable. 
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There can be no reason for surprise that in these circum¬ 
stances revolt against orthodox teachings on the subject of 
money has become active and vocal. If it is quite unjust, it 
is nevertheless natural that in some quarters banks and bankers 
(who for the most part are eminently respectable and con¬ 
scientious citizens) are pictured as the villains of the piece. 
The truth lies far deeper. The currency systems of the world 
have broken down not because war and post-war conditions 
led to their being misused but because in the sphere of Finance 
neither theory nor practice has been readjusted to present-day 
facts. No part of the mechanism of modern civilization has 
evolved more rapidly and been subjected to more fundamental 
changes in the course of the last hundred and fifty years than 
its monetary and financial system. Even as late as the date 
of Waterloo the identification of money with the precious 
metals, gold and silver, bullion and specie, was almost as 
complete as in the days of the Pyramid builders. Samuel 
Pepys counting his treasure and anxious for its safe custody 
would have been a fully intelligible human being to a subject 
of Rhampsinitus and a fit story for the pages of Herodotus. 

To-day in all but a few backward spots—even among the 
unsophisticated natives of remote villages in countries such 
as Northern Rhodesia or Nigeria or the Congo which are 
under European rule—gold coins have disappeared altogether 
for the purposes of circulation and silver coins pass simply 
as tokens for values far above the intrinsic value of the metal 
they contain. Paper currency of no intrinsic value is in 
practically universal use as the ordinary portable medium of 
exchange. Even this convenient device is largely dispensed 
with in Great Britain and other countries where modern 
banking practice settles all except the smallest transaction by 
means of cheques and other credit instruments. 

Money or currency has in fact been developed by a natural 
but extraordinarily swift process of evolution to a stage at 
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which attempts to explain its meaning and functions by refer¬ 
ence to its origins are totally misleading. The transition 
from barter to the use of precious metals for exchange pur¬ 
poses marks the first introduction of the concept of money 
into human life. Millennia later a new step forward was taken 
when the precious metals began to be minted into coins of a 
specified weight and fineness vouched for by the State. Now 
suddenly we are passing into a new epoch in the story of money 
by a revolution as significant as the first substitution of a 
money economy for a system of barter, and more significant 
than the first introduction of minted coins. The first money 
had of necessity to have an intrinsic value of its own. A 
money which jepresented only a power to acquire some¬ 
thing of real utility, but was not in itself something of real 
utility actually desired by the seller at the moment of sale, 
was not enough to bring buyer and sellei together. Gold and 
silver were used because they were in themselves objects of 
desire. 

The new discovery, known theoretically as long ago as the 
days of Plato, but only now emerging as a practical possibility, 
is nothing more and nothing less than a realization that so 
long as men and women are willing to make use of a piece of 
paper or a credit instrument in suitable form as money and 
to accept it for all ordinary purposes as representing a given 
value expressed in money, confident that they in turn can pass 
it on to others on the same terms, there is no need for money 
to have intrinsic value of its own. There is no need for it 
to be made of some precious substance and no reason why 
the authority issuing currency should keep in reserve a store 
of some precious substance, gold or silver or anything else, 
equivalent in value to the face value of the currency which 
has been put into circulation, or even as “ backing ” or 
“ cover ” for part of that value. All that is needed is that 
the currency authority shall so manage and control its issue 
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as to secure that anyone into whose possession it comes at 
any time is satisfied that he can at will exercise in any way 
in which he wishes the power of purchase which that currency 
professes to convey. 

It was inevitable that once human beings habituated them¬ 
selves to using paper money in place of full-value gold coins, 
the tyrant gold should begin rapidly to lose his hold over their 
imaginations. They had ocular evidence daily before them 
that paper money served all their needs as well as gold and was 
“ as good as gold This ocular evidence was combined 
with the increasing spread among informed people in every 
walk of life of the knowledge that so far from the paper notes 
which they were handling representing, as in their origin they 
did, warehouse receipts for gold stored at some central reserve, 
or gold certificates in any form, there was in fact nothing like 
enough gold in the Central Reserve to redeem the notes on 
demand. In spite of the long years during which the human 
mind had been habituated to regard gold as the only true value, 
it could only be a question of time—perhaps a generation or 
two—^before the dethronement of gold, not merely as cur¬ 
rency but also as a standard of value, became an accomplished 
fact. 

If that were all there would be no great inducement to 
hasten on the process of dethroning gold. It is not the 
ability to dispense with gold as physical cover for a paper 
currency which constitutes the prime importance of the new 
discovery. Its epoch-making character arises from the oppor¬ 
tunity presented to mankind for overcoming a defect in money 
itself, which has impaired its utility and has at times inflicted 
terrible sufferings on humanity ever since money was first 
introduced. For all the immense services which money has 
rendered to the human race in facilitating exchange of com¬ 
modities and services, it has never hitherto succeeded in 
providing a stable measure of value not subject to continuous, 
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and from time to time devastating variations. The violent 
oscillations in the level of prices which have occurred since 
1913 cannot be put down entirely to the gold standard, hut 
there is no question that the attempt to universalize the Inter¬ 
national Gold Standard during the last decade has immensely 
aggravated the evils of the recent economic depression. 

If gold is the standard of value, the level of prices must 
depend to a large extent on the quantity of gold available for 
currency purposes. The serious fall of prices and concom¬ 
itant trade depression which culminated in the middle of the 
1890’s was definitely caused by the combined effect of the 
widespread adoption of the gold standard by more and more 
of the leading nations from 1871 onwards and of the falling 
output of newly mined gold. The chief factor in reversing 
the trend of prices and stimulating world trade in the decade 
and a half before the War was the great increase in the gold 
production of the Witwatersrand. By building up enormous 
reserve stocks of gold in the decade after the War various 
■countries, of which the United States of America and France 
were the most prominent, incurred a considerable share of 
responsibility for that depressing of the level of prices which 
is the outstanding feature of the economic and financial crisis 
under which the world is to-day groaning. 

Tied to gold no currency authority can escape the necessity 
of contracting or expanding currency, and in consequence the 
credit structure based on that currency, according as gold is 
in short or plentiful supply. Relieved of the obligation to 
maintain a minimum gold reserve or a fixed proportion be¬ 
tween notes in circulation and gold in reserve, a currency 
authority is at liberty to expand or contract currency with 
reference to the national interests, the needs of commerce and 
industry, and the changing demands of the developing life of 
the community. Instead of being at the mercy of an entirely 
external and irrational criterion, it can base its currency policy 
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on a reasoned plan of action. If it can succeed in controlling 
the amount of currency at any time in circulation, so that it is 
never either in excess or in defect of the changing require¬ 
ments of the nation’s economic activities at a given level of 
prices, it will be able to maintain prices always at or near that 
given level. In other words, it will be able to give the nation 
a currency of which the purchasing power remains always 
reasonably constant. The national currency unit, be it the 
pound sterling, the dollar or the franc, will for the first time 
in history be a stable measure of value, a true currency yard¬ 
stick. 

The subject is a technical one and this is not the place for 
examining into it at length. Those who wish to pursue it 
in greater detail may be referred to a book written by the 
present writer and published in 1932.^ Since it was written 
the United States of America have gone far towards adopting 
its leading ideas, and the pronouncement by the British 
Empire Delegations made just after the close of the World 
Economic Conference points towards the realization of the 
plan there outlined of a sterling area. What is important here 
is the fact that the evolution of the monetary and financial 
system provides a specially striking illustration of the need 
for a complete breakaway from tlie outlook and methods of 
the past in dealing with the practical issues of the twentieth 
century. Even finance has its mysticism and seems to make 
some of the most sceptical and material of men, when they 
handle gold, believe in a kind of Real Presence. Nowhere 
perhaps more acutely than in the sphere of money do the 
ingrained mental habits of the past, extending back in un¬ 
broken sequence almost to the dawn of civilization, come into 
conflict with the insistent demands of the present. Nowhere 
perhaps are the exponents of the old orthodox views more 
strongly entrenched and more obstinately determihed to 
r planned Money, by Sir Basil Blackett. 
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resist to the bitter end. And, it may be added, nowhere are 
there greater risks from the exuberant enthusiasm of the 
passionate advocates of change, whose unbalanced anti-gold 
complex makes them dangerous allies for more moderate 
reformers and might in untoward circumstances lead to the 
destruction of that credit and confidence on which alone the 
possibility of a reformed currency system rests. 

The subject of monetary reform is specially relevant to the 
general theme of the present essay in other respects. Planned 
Money is not conceivable in an un-planned State. If the 
ideal of a stable standard of value is to be realized, action 
must be taken in many fields besides that of rponey. It is 
indeed of the essence of Planning that advance must be made 
on a wide front. Piecemeal reforms in particular fields, to 
the neglect of adjacent areas, are certain not only to fail but 
to bring Planning into disrepute. 

Planned Money involves the acceptance both in theory and 
in practice of conscious management and self-disciplined 
co-operative action and organization according to function of 
Industry, Commerce and Finance. Direct management, or 
even direct control by the State itself, is not likely to achieve 
the purpose in view ; it is more likely to destroy confidence. 
The out-of-date ideas of State Socialism are specially per¬ 
nicious in their application to banking and finance. What is 
wanted is that Finance should be put back into its place as a 
servant, not that the State should take over from the individual 
the undue powers now exercised by Finance. If Planned 
Money is to be secured, the community through the State 
must assist in creating the necessary conditions for action by 
organized industry, commerce and finance ; but neither State 
management nor direct State control are permissible. 

Again, in the international sphere. Planned Money offers 
a method of happily reconciling the interdependence of the 
nations with their national independence. There often 
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appears to be an insoluble contradiction between the obvious 
economic and financial interdependence of every part of the 
world and the political independence of the national units of 
which it is composed. The theory of the International Gold 
Standard, if conceived as an ideal for the whole globe, involves 
not only the surrender by each national unit of its full control 
over its own currency system and thereby a considerable part 
of its control over its own financial and economic life. It 
also involves the assumption that the world is a single financial 
unit. 

Logically a single world currency issued under the author¬ 
ity of a world Super-State is a far simpler concept than a 
world-wide International Gold Standard. On the other 
hand there is no logical difficulty and no conflict between 
theory and fact in the idea of a world of independent national 
States each in full control of its own local currency, managed 
not with reference to a gold standard but with a view to 
maintaining a constant level of internal prices. Reasonable 
stability of exchange rates between one currency and another, 
which is the primary purpose of an International Gold Stan¬ 
dard, will naturally result from the fact of stability of internal 
prices in each country. Planned Money further meets the 
special needs of groups such as the nations of the British 
Empire, in showing them how at the same time each unit 
can remain sovereign over its own economic development 
and co-operate with the rest to maintain an effective sterling 
standard common to the whole group and capable at need of 
extension so as to admit other nations which are politically 
not part of the British Empire. 

1 ! ^oney and Fin ance are a means to an_end. Thejyme the 
Veryants, not the masters,"oflndustry and Com merce, of the 
^Individual and^ of the community. subordination of 

imman values to money values is the most vulnerable point 
in the individtialist creed. Individualism has strong founda- 
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tions in human nature but has been fatally shackled by its 
over-emphasizing of money power. Monetary reform by 
itself will not solve the difficulties of this generation. Never¬ 
theless, as a view-point from which to explore these difficulties 
and their solution, the subject of monetary reform is not an 
unsuitable one. 

The cursory examination which has just been made is 
enough to suggest definite answers to many important ques¬ 
tions as to the lines on which twentieth-century civilization 
may hope usefully to advance. Conscious management and 
functional organization must replace laisser-faire and reliance 
on the enlightened self-interest and unregulated competitive¬ 
ness of individuals. The new order must be evolved peace¬ 
fully out of the old, since violent changes will destroy the 
credit and confidence on which alone the new can be built 
up. The functions of the State must not extend beyond 
supervision and the creation by legislation or otherwise of 
the conditions needed for self-disciplined co-operation of 
individuals and of organized functional groups. Within the 
orbit of the British Empire the line of advance must be in the 
direction of supplementing the political association of its 
members by financial and economic arrangements mutually 
advantageous for each unit and conducive to the stalaility and 
prosperity of the organized group as a whole. In the inter¬ 
national sphere, the new order must not only acquiesce in but 
must frankly foster the spirit of national independence and 
direct its energies to the task of free collaboration in every 
field of human activity. 


POLITICS 

In all countries of the Western world the political issues of 
the pre-war period are out of date and devoid of meaning. 
To most of us in Great Britain to-day the internal politics of 
the half-centiury before the Great War appear singularly futile 
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and vapid. Few even among those who took an active part 
in the bitter party struggles of the years between the Boer 
War and 1914 can read with any real interest the records of 
the Parliamentary Debates and election campaigns which 
raged round such questions as Tariff Reform, Plural Voting, 
Women’s Suffrage, Disestablishment of the Church in Wales, 
or the Parliament Act. The subject of Ireland’s relations with 
Great Britain is important from the standpoint of the con¬ 
stitutional history of the British Empire. The long-drawn- 
out controversies regarding Home Rule, however, have been 
rendered almost meaningless by the march of events and by 
the restricted scope of the successive Home Rule Bills them¬ 
selves. 

With its instinct for reality behind appearances, the British 
people even to-day retains a considerable element of the older 
aristocratic tradition in its use of constitutional forms which 
have become unconditionally democratic. Some of those 
who twenty years ago opposed the granting of votes to 
women did so not because they denied the theoretical justice 
of the political claims of women, but because they held that 
female suffrage must inevitably lead very soon to universal 
adult suffrage. The wide extension of the right to vote at 
Parliamentary elections and the development of the caucus 
within the party organizations had already in their judgement 
strained the capacity of representative institutions and of 
Parliament itself to carry out their essential parts in the 
Government of the country. In an imperfect world the 
result of pushing democratic (or atiy other) theories of 
Government to their logical conclusions may too often be 
to destroy their value for practical working. 

The final adoption of universal suffrage for adults of both 
sexes has had the curious but not unforeseen result of reducing 
to vanishihg-point the value attached by the individual citizen 
to the privilege of being a voter. It has also raised in acute 
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form the question whether Parliamentary procedure and prac¬ 
tice and Cabinets responsible in all the details of day-to-day 
administration to a House of Commons periodically elected 
by vast amorphous constituencies provide a machinery of 
Government capable either of correctly interpreting public 
opinion oi; of translating the will of the people into effective 
action. 

/ If good government is no substitute for self-government, 
there is nothing to be said in defence of constitutional forms 
which are too cumbrous to produce more than negative 
results. In a world full of economic perplexities and sus¬ 
ceptible to rapid and kaleidoscopic changes, positive action 
and swift decision are imperatively demanded by the com¬ 
munity itself in its own interests. Safeguards against abuse 
of power by the ruler become ridiculous if they degenerate 
into impediments in the ruler’s path which prevent him from 
giving effect to the wishes of the community for collective 
action on its own behalf. 

The party labels and most of the political catchwords which 
have survived from the pre-war period are as much out of 
date as the old party struggles. If party politics must come 
back at all, it is surely better that for the next few decades at 
any rate the task of reconstruction should be in the keeping 
of a National Government and a National Party to which 
each of the old parties can contribute of its best. Only it 
must be a party of action, ready for bold adventure, not 
hampered by negations and inhibitions inherited from the 
past. 

Let the right wing of the Conservative party continue to 
stand fast for the old loyalties and to keep alive belief in the 
glories of Britain’s past and in her imperial mission to-day 
and to-morrow; while joining with the centre and the left 
in readiness to forget and forgo vested interests and to adopt 
new ideas. Good Conservatives, like good Conservators of 
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Forests, dare not hesitate to cut out the dead and decayed! 
wood and to experiment with new timbers and to plan ahead. 

Let the Labour party drop its miserable doctrine of class 
warfare and its suspicious fears of being national or patriotic, 
and place its enthusiasm for practical Planning at the disposal 
of the nation as a whole. State Socialism as a creed is as 
much a part of the outworn theories of the past as are the 
laisser-faire doctrines against which it is a protest. The 
necessity for limitations on the right of the owner to do what 
he likes with his own is in no way evaded by making the 
State the sole owner whether of land or of any other form of 
property. Capital is not the enemy of labour, but if capitalism 
is interpreted to mean the unrestricted right of the owner of 
capital to do what he likes with his own, then in a broad 
sense we are all of us Socialists to-day. 

Let the Liberal party realize that, in a world which rejects 
the whole doctrinal apparatus of laisser-faire^ the quarrel 
between Free Trade and Protection has no meaning. The 
cooling down of the fever of economic nationalism and greater 
freedom of international trade are indeed essential for the 
growth of Planned States : but unconditional free trade and 
the rejection of every form of Protection make any kind of 
Planning impossible. 

This is the moment when true Liberalism in its oldest and 
best sense is called upon to fight all over again the battle for 
personal and civic freedom which seemed to have been finally 
won by the end of the nineteenth century. Communism may 
not he a serious enemy in Britain, but there are disquieting 
signs of the growth of a very illiberal form of what is called 
Fascism —a use of the name which does less than justice to 
Italy—within the ranks both of the Conservative and of the 
Labour party. . Outside Britain such phenomena as the treat¬ 
ment of the Jews by the Hitler regime and the tendency to 
demand “ the return of the woman to the home ” suggest 
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that some of the most permanently valuable achievements of 
liberalism are in danger of being lost in the reaction 'which 
has set in against other aspects of nineteenth-century life. 
Economic reconstruction would be purchased at too heavy a 
price and could never lead to enduring prosperity if it had to 
be accompanied by religious and racial intolerance and a 
reimposition of social, economic and political disabilities on 
large classes of His Mai'esly’s subjects. 

All the more urgent is it that in politics as in economics 
we should be ready to make bold experiments. The march 
of events is much swifter than of yore and there is less time 
for repentance. The experiments must be British. Slavish 
copying of Russian or Italian or American methods will 
not help us, though the last in particular may well repay 
study. 

The American example is proof that definite and decisive 
action can be taken ■without doing violence to Parliamentary 
forms. This is not to say that it ■will be safe to rely on grind¬ 
ing out the details of all the necessary legislation line by line 
and clause by clause in committees of the whole House of 
Commons. It should not be impossible gradually to evolve 
a new procedure and to effect innovations in our Parliamentary 
and Electoral and Administrative systems. 

The Cabinet was after all itself a startling innovation in the 
days of Queen Anne. It is often forgotten too that in their 
Roman origins a Dictator and a Dictatorship were strictly 
constitutional devices for dealing with an emergency. There 
is nothing in British history which would prevent similar 
recourse being had to a constitutional dictatorship, strictly 
limited in time, and in no ■way abrogating the essentials of 
representative Government and civic freedom. 

There are two special dangers against which, history should 
put us on our guard in a situation such as now confronts us. 
The example of Greece warns us not to take too narrow a 
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view of the meaning of civic liberty or to confuse it with 
rigid insistence on the exact forms in which democracy and 
representative institutions happen to have clothed themselves 
at the present moment. It is not the precise mechanism of 
responsible self-Government which really matters but the 
spirit which guides and vivifies the mechanism in practical 
working. The example of Rome, on the other hand, testifies 
to the dangers which are run by an Empire or a civilization 
when the privileges of citizenship cease to be of value or 
significance in the life of the individual citizen. 

It is not fanciful to draw a parallel between the extension by 
Caracalla of Roman citizenship to every free man in the 
Roman Empire and the grant of universal adult suffrage in 
Britain, If the right to vote is felt to be a worthless sham, 
or even if it gives the sense of power without responsibility, 
people will inevitably turn away from the futilities of politics, 
and acquiesce in any form of Government which promises 
them, even temporarily, reasonable opportunities for prosecut¬ 
ing those private affairs in which alone they have retained 
their interest. That part of their nature which demands other 
than material satisfactions and the oppormnity of corporate 
activity will find an outlet in groupings which have no bearing 
on the business of the nation as a whole and may prove to be- 
anti-national. Public spirit and the desire to render public 
service will become atrophied, and the more complex and 
developed the economic system the sooner will come the 
collapse. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL PLANNING 

“ The Era of Planning ” and “ the Corporative State " are 
both terms which relate primarily to the economic and material 
aspect of national life. The Fascist State in Italy has Been 
defined by some of its apologists as “ a hierarchy of associated 
producers ”, and its laws as " the rules of association ”1. In. 
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Russia the whole emphasis of the Revolution is materialistic 
and “ godless ”, In the United States of America the new 
regime 'does not appear as yet to have extended its vision 
beyond the economic horizon. Political reconstruction, so 
far as it has been undertaken in these countries, has been 
justified mainly on economic grounds. 

Nevertheless it would be a profound mistake to regard the 
new spirit of the New Era of Planning as being predominantly 
materialistic or to allow the word “ Planning ” to suffer from 
the same fate as the word “ Rationalization ” and be narrowed 
down to a purely economic connotation. If Italy, like Russia, 
appears at first sight to be trying to create an Industrial State, 
it is Fascist Italy which has ended the generations-old quarrel 
between the State and the Vatican. The Corporative State 
in Italy has boldly claimed and obtained the moral support of 
Roman Catholicism as its natural ally. The same is true of 
Austria where also a Corporative State is struggling to estab¬ 
lish itself. By contrast the strong anti-clerical and secular 
bias of tlie new Spanish Republic is not only a clear indication 
of the older liberal democratic tradition which played a leading 
part in fostering the Revolution, but is likely also to hamper 
its successful development along lines harmonious with the 
genius of the Spanish people. 

The truth is that the revolt against the laisser-faire system is 
in some degree a protest against the uninspiring materialism 
of its philosophical presentation. If “ democracy means the 
rule of the planless man ” and if the State claims nothing from 
its citizens beyond the right to tax them in order to keep the 
ring within which they can compete with each other, even the 
most amazing material expansion could not for long stifle 
spiritual cravings. Democracy has in fact meant much more, 
and the State has found a ready response to higher claims— 
for corporate loyalty, for public service, for patriotism. It 
remains true, however, that the doctrine itself was dreary and 
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acid, and in rejecting it “ they that say such things declare 
plainly that they seek a country”. 

The sketch that has been given of the growth of the ideas 
of Planning and of the Corporative State has already brought 
under review aspects of our civilization in the political, indus¬ 
trial and financial spheres in which reconsideration of existing 
ideas and institutions and reconstruction to fit them to modern 
needs are urgently required. These are, however, only a por¬ 
tion of the field to be covered by the philosophy of Planning. 
Regulation of production in relation to demand and the keep¬ 
ing down of industrial costs are a part but not the whole of 
Planning. The building up of new political and constitu¬ 
tional machinery by means of which the State can exercise 
the wider functions it now claims are equally a part but not 
the whole of Planning. 

The same general causes which have been at work in 
rendering obsolete portions of the political and economic 
structure are active in almost every sphere of human life. 
The time is ripe for a searching self-examination which takes 
for granted no existing institution, however venerable, and 
questions every preconceived habit of mind, however sacro¬ 
sanct. It would be tedious to attempt to enumerate the 
multifold lines of inquiry which naturally suggest themselves : 
our educational system, our neglect of preventive medicine, 
our outlook on questions of eugenics, problems of population 
and racial health, the right use of leisure and a host of odier 
subjects that will spring at once to every mind. 

A Chinese story tells of a blameless official to whom at the 
end of long years of exemplary service in the Imperial bureau 
there came a green man riding on a hornless dragon and 
addressed him thus: God Almighty hath finished building 
His jade pavilion and desireth you to be His Private Secretary. 

The Paradise of a static civilization is not for us. Contem¬ 
porary history faces us with a growing threat of social disinteg- 
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ration and a summons to adventurous thought and action. 
Nevertheless this is not a call for iconoclastic zeal in pulling 
down not only idols hut temples. To preserve and enrich our 
heritage is the task of every generation. Wanton destruction 
is worse even than lazy complacence or hopeless resignation. 

Among the most fundamental of the new problems is that 
of the right use of the increased leisure which modern science 
places within our reach. To talk of planned leisure is almost 
a contradiction in terms, and reminds us of the curious fate 
of the Greek word for leisure which in English has become 
“ school Yet the question of the right use of leisure 

raises issues affecting nearly every aspect of our life, ques¬ 
tions of economic and industrial organization, and social 
questions of all sorts. Alaove all, it enters into the realm of 
testhetics : and questions of taste will perhaps prove ultimately 
even more important than economic and political questions in 
determining the values of the Twentieth Century and in giving 
content to the philosophy of life of the Era of Planning. 

De gustibus non disputandum. The Era of Planning will 
make many mistakes. On the economic side with its mass- 
production and with the emphasis rightly laid on the human 
unit as producer rather than consumer, Planning may threaten 
to have little truck with beauty. Increased leisure must find 
opportunities to counter this threat. The possibility is clearly 
present for using it even on the material side for production for 
■quality, and more generally for the realization of “ beauty not 
as luxury but as power The repugnance felt by so many 
minds for the idea of Planning is due not merely to dislike 
of change or to the fear of invasion from without of the 
individual’s personality. A brave new world full of stereo¬ 
typed modern minds professing complete indifference to the 
past is as unattractive as a brave new world full of standardized 
modern conveniences. 

The reaction now setting in against internationalism be- 
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longs to the same order of thought. Western civilization is 
not yet a single world civilization but it is a common civiliza¬ 
tion shared by a large proportion of the peoples of the world. 
The Great War was in a real sense a Civil War, suggesting an 
uncomfortable analogy to the great wars which raged at times 
over the Roman Empire between rival aspirants to the purple. 
Economic internationalism with universal free trade is from 
the strictly material standpoint the most theoretically perfect 
system for enabling humanity to make the fullest possible use 
of its command over the resources of nature. If money values 
take precedence of human values and if the ideal of mankind 
is to organize the maximum production and consumption of 
desirable commodities (and services), a single world economic 
and hnancial unit offers the best conceivable means of success. 
The final goal would be to render the word “ international 
meaningless by dispensing altogether with nations and bring¬ 
ing into being a World State. 

National Planning is a protest against this nightmare of a 
drab and colourless future. In every one of the experiments 
in Planning—not excluding the Russian—^which have been 
considered in these pages, both the leaders and the people have 
turned their eyes away from international problems. They 
have concentrated upon the task of setting their own house 
in order and on building up within their own borders a 
national State in which they can take pride and a national life 
which gives the best opportunity for national self-expression. 

It would be idle to deny the obvious dangers to world 
peace which may spring from the spirit of nationalism- With 
the experience of the Great Wax still recent, with the know¬ 
ledge that science has equipped man with weapons of destruc¬ 
tion appalling in their efficacy, the thought of war is abhorrent. 
It is not merely that war is economically destructive. It is not 
merely that it is destructive of human life. The Pacifist might 
well ponder on the statistics of lives lost annually in motor 
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accidents in numbers which already begin to compare with 
those of the casualties of the Great War. The simple and 
inescapable fact is that another war of similar duration and 
conducted with equal determination would finally wreck our 
whole civilization. 

Nevertheless, if we read the lessons of contemporary history 
aright, the nations and Governments which are putting their 
own house in order are the truest friends of world peace and 
harmonious progress. Conferences about disarmament may 
have limited usefulness ; Peace Pacts and international agree¬ 
ments formally renouncing war as an instrument of policy 
may be of real value in special emergencies. They do not, 
however, reach the heart of the problem. A true Peace policy 
must be firmly founded on a clear recognition that nations, 
national units, national and cultural groupings, correspond to 
a real need of twentieth-century humanity. 

The Era of Planning must begin as an Era of National 
Planning. In the British Commonwealth of Nations forces 
can already be seen at work which may gradually extend 
Planning into the Imperial field. Other groupings will in 
time he formed by the forces of natural attraction. It may 
be that before the Era of Planning has exhausted its allotted 
span and itself undergoes some new and as yet unknowable 
process of transformation, the ideal of international planning 
will have been in some measure realized. It is a consumma¬ 
tion fraught with high promise for man : but it will be reached 
not by the suppression of nationality but by the happy blend¬ 
ing of vigorous and independent national units, each free to 
make its particular and unique contribution, in a healthy and 
harmonious world order. 

Britain’s task 

Political genius is universally acknowledged to be the pre¬ 
eminent quality of the English people. Again and again they 
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have found a middle and a national way between perilous 
extremes. It was this quality which brought them safely 
through the storms of the Reformation and made their Church 
neither Roman Catholic nor Calvinist but Anglican. It was 
this quality which in the passage from the feudal to the modern 
age retained for England a national monarchy which is con¬ 
stitutional and not autocratic and a national aristocracy which 
is not exclusive but comprehensive. 

The British spirit believes passionately in freedom, but 
it is tolerant and not equalitarian. If it is forced to voice 
its hopes for the future they are more likely to be anarchic 
(in the sense of dispensing with government) than commun¬ 
istic. If, however, its genius has always been for improviza- 
tion, it is capable of immense corporate achievement, as was 
proved by its extraordinary organization of all its resources 
for victory in the last year of the Great War. 

The British people to-day have not lost their vigour or 
their idealism. They are as ready as in 1914 to throw their 
whole soul into service for the nation. The young people 
are not cynical or world-weary, but they are impatient for an 
ideal in which they can believe and for which they can work. 
They are ready to respond with passionate ardour to a call 
to join in rebuilding a New Britain strong both in freedom 
and in achievement of which they can be proud. Only the 
leadership must be un-self-seeking and fearless: and must 
“ mean business 

May it not be that it is the task of Britain and of the British 
Empire to find a British and a middle way of reconciling 
more than one dangerous conflict of ideas in the present day 
and so of opening for the twentieth-century world a safe 
passage into the new Era of Planning 
I Ideas are dynamic and can swiftly change the face of the 
i globe if they are in harmony with the spirit of the times and 
capable of general application. Such an idea is abroad to-day 
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in the new or renewed recognition of the right or duty of the 
State or of organized Society to control the life of the individual 
and to insist on the subordination of his interests to those of the 
community to which he belongs. 

The economics of Adam Smith and the political science of 
the French Revolution were alike founded on the principles of 
individualism with their corollaries of laisser-faire and th& jus 
ahutendi, the right of the owner to misuse his own property. 
The Middle Ages knew better than the children of Adam Smith 
and the French Revolution that, if freedom was not to be con¬ 
fused with licence, there must be limitations on the individual’s 
claim to do what he liked with his own. The chief form of 
property was land and every landowner recognized the fair¬ 
ness and equity of the Doctrine of Eminent Domain. In other 
spheres of economic activity similar restrictions were univers¬ 
ally accepted. Far greater rights are accorded to the modern 
owner of money than were ever claimed by the mediaeval 
owner of land, and he recognizes far fewer obligations of 
citizenship- Much that is ordinary business practice to-day 
would have been looked upon in the Middle Ages as either illegal 
or disreputable. In an age of Machinery and Mass-production, 
when uncontrolled laisser-faire is obviously leading on to 
anarchy and chaos, the pendulum is swinging back. Dictator¬ 
ships and regimentation by the State both of the individual 
and of his industrial activities become the order of the day. 

It was Britain that first found a way of adapting her eco¬ 
nomic and political life to the change of emphasis from the 
State to the individual. It was from her shores that liberal 
doctrines set forth to conquer Europe. It is in Great Britain, 
and the British Empire that the renewed conflict between the 
rights of the Slate and the rights of the individual must be 
resolved afresh. The supreme task which Providence has 
placed squarely on the shoulders of Britain and the British 
Empire is to reconcile Planning with Freedom. 
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^ Spiritually the individual is the one complete reality. The 
purpose of the State in its organizing of Society must remain 
always to permit the greatest possible free-play for the in¬ 
dividual citizen. “ Human values persist only through their 
affirmation by individuals.” The State must not—^indeed 
cannot—^refuse to the individual the right or at least the 
opportunity to sin. Yet—if chaos is to he avoided—there 
must be recognized and accepted limits to the citizen's jus 
abutendi-, and the modern State, like the Medieval Church, 
must secure the acceptance by the social conscience of a code 
of conduct based on something higher and wider than the 
immediate self-interest of the individual. And in the com¬ 
plexities of this machine-age the State must plan ahead, lest 
the individual perish under the machine. 

The same dilemma between the rights of the individual and 
the demands of the community as a whole re-appears in 
present-day international relations. The right of the indi¬ 
vidual nation to free development is as unchallengeable as the 
claim of the individual citizen to freedom. The right to sin, 
the jus abutendi, cannot be refused entirely to the one or to 
the other. Yet, unless there is to be world chaos.instead of 
world order, the nations, in the interests of their neighbours 
and of themselves, must accept and act upon definite restric¬ 
tions of their particular jus abutendi. Dreams of a World 
Super-State and watery anti-patriotic bias are as likely to 
lead to disaster as are exaggerated economic and political 
nationalism. 

Here again it is the British Empire which is called upon to 
find for the world the solution of the largely false antithesis 
between nationalism and internationalism which has poisoned 
thought and marred the world’s hopes for peace and prosperity 
since the Armistice. In the constitutional sphere, the organ¬ 
ization of the Empire, even if latterly some of its |endencies 
seem dangerously centrifugal, offers to the world a model of 
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free co-operation of independent national units in a peacefully 
ordered whole. 

It is no narrow insular pride which asserts to-day that the 
recovery of the shattered civilization of the world depends 
above all else on a revival of Britain’s belief in herself and her 
mission, and the solution inside the British Empire, on lines 
consistent with her traditions and her heritage, of the two¬ 
fold problem of the free co-operation of individual citizens 
with their fellow-citizens and of individual nations with other 
nations, without sacrifice either of freedom or of ordered 
progress. 
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— medieval, based on custom, 212, 

284 

-English, 235-6, 244 

— Roman, 153 

— ■— Renaissance revival of, 284 
Law of 22 Prairial, 625-6,630 
Lawrence, Stringer, relieves Tri- 

chinopoly, 430 
Zaws, The (Plato), 141-4 
League Covenant, 841-3 

■- Italy demands reform of, 

849 

League op Nations, 841-3 

-and China-Japan quarrel, 

202, 848 

-“ Geneva Protocol ” of, 

846-7 

■— — Pius H attempts to form, 
185-6,186 


Lebanon, early Egyptian trade 
with, 36 

Lebas, order for attest of, 628 
Lee, William, knitting frame of, 
499 

Leeds, Kay in, 502 

Leeds Corresponding Society, 

710 

Lego, John, 161 

Legislative Assembly and domi¬ 
ciliary visits, 597 

-constitution of, 588-9 

-decrees dissolution of Com¬ 
mune, 597-9 

-inferior to Commune, 597 

-precautionary measures of, 

592 

-war policy of, 591 

Legnano, Frederic defeated at, 179 
Leicester, medieval coroners’ rolls 
of, 253 

Leicester Abbey, chronicle in, 266 
Leipzig, university of, 298 
Leipzig Disputation, 319 
Lekythoi, paintings on, 124 
Le Mans, Vendeans defeated at, 
626 

Lenin, Nikolai, and Marxism, 
742 > 753 

-dictatorship of, 872-3 

-opportunist policy of, 752-3 

Leo I, Pope, and Vandals, 162 
Leo III, Pope, crowns Charle¬ 
magne, 170 

Leo IX, Pope, and Hildebrand, 174 
Leo X, Pope, 187-8 

— a connoisseur^ 287 

— and sale of Indulgences, 319 
Leo the Isaurian, 168,208 

Leo, Peter, die Jew of Trastevere, 
177 

Leoben, Austrian defeat at;j 634 
LbonIdas, Kingj at Thermopylse, 

91 
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Leopold I, Emperor, and Hun¬ 
garian Protestants, 399 
— - and Turks, 382, 399 

— and William III, 370,399 
Leopold II, Emperor, and French 

Revolution, 590-1 
Letourneur, inDiiectory, <533 
Letter cONCRmim Toleration 
(Locke), 385 

Letters of the Obscure, 299 
Letters on the Factorv Acts 
(Nassau Senior), 554 
Lettrb be cachet, 559 
Leviathan (Hobbes), 418 
Leyden, English malcontents at, 

385 

Liberalism in Italy, 192 
Liberals, and political reconstruc¬ 
tion, 909 

— and Poor Law, 17 

— Labour members sit as, 747 

— legislation of, abolishing social 

regulations, <558-9 

— principle of personal libeuy of, 

<557 

—■ regardless of others’ sufferings, 
683 

Liberty, American struggle for, 9, 
10 

— British belief in, 86 ( 3 - 8 , 917 

— in Middle Ages, 310 
Libyans, and Lower Egypt, 30 
Liebknecht, Karl, 754 

Lille, Austro-British defeat at, 626 
Lindet, Robert, on Committee of 
Public Safety, 610-u 
Lindsay, Sir David, 356 
Lisle, Alice, 388 
Lister, and wool-combing ma¬ 
chine, 534 

Little Entente, 849 
Liturgies, in Afheps, 131 
Liverpool iaAd Manchester! 
Railway, 518-19 


Locarno Settlement, 847 
Locke, John, 385 

-apostle of die Revolution, 

41S 

--refiises office, 413 

Locomotive, invention of, 518-19 
Lollards, 313 

— and Peasants’ Revolt, 254 

— concentrated on East side of 

England, 270 

— suppression of, 30I 

— tracts of, 268 

Lombard origin of Roman nobles, 
177 

Lombards, 157 

— assimilate Roman traditions, 

163 

— attack Ravenna, 169 

— conquered by Charlemagne, 

170 

— converted to Catholicism, 166 

— invade Italy, 163-5 

— modify Italian character, 164 

— southern penetration of, 164, 

169 

Lombardy, ceded to Italy, 782 

— feudatory nobles of, I7I~a, 177 
London, anti-Popish riots in, 402 

— Tames II restores charter to, 

39 ? 

— James H returns to, 403 

— men from, in Essex revolt, 257 

— merchants gf, and Charles I, 

644 

-and Pitt, 647 

-increasing power of, 646-7 

— rebels in, 259-I62 

— rebels march on, 256-7 

— treason trial of 1794,711 
London Bridge, rebels cross, 258, 

259, 262 

-Tyler’s head on, 263 

London Corresponding So¬ 
ciety, 709-11 
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London Dock Strike (1889), 74S 
London Passenger Transport 
Act, 869 

London Radical Clubs, 748 
London Working Men’s As¬ 
sociation, 725, 727 
Long-strip system of tillage, 233, 
238 

Longwy, capture of, 597 
Lords, House of, 566 
Lorraine, 370 

Lotiiaire of Segni, see Innocent 
III 

Louis I, Emperor, 170 
Louis XII, of France, and 
Leonardo da Vinci, 289 

— and Milan, 289, 295 
Louis XIV, of Fiance, 364 
—' and Charles II, 358 

— and counter-refotmation of 

England, 388 

— and marriage of William and 

Maty, 359 

— and power of nobles, 568 

— and Spanish succession, 399 

— and the State, jdz 

— at height of power, 386 

— blunders of, 388-9, 399 

— espouses cause of James 11 , 

408, 416 

— foments quarrel between James 

and William, 393 

— Imperial aims of, 370 

— interrupter of history, 15 

— invades Netherlands, 365-6 

— quarrels with Pope, 399 

— recognizes James ill, 413 

— results of reign of, 9 

— revokes Edict of Nantes, 331, 

389 

— suggests terms to William, 372- 

373 

Louis XV, of France, on Stewarts, 
417 


Louis XVI, of France, accepts 
Constitution, 585, 590 

— allowed only suspensive vote, 

582 

— and decrees of Assembly, 580 

— and fall of Bastille, 559 

— and foreign intervention, 590- 

592, 594-5 

— at Feast of Federation, 583,593 

— attempts to escape, 584-5 

— attempts to assert authority, 

593-4 

— bodyguard of, disbanded, 592 

— dismisses Girondin ministry, 

593 

— execution of, 604 

— humiliation of, 585 

— in hands of people of Paris, 581, 

585 

— opens sessions of States- 

General, 577 

— received in Paris, 579 

— taken prisoner, 595-6 

Louis XVII, of France, death of, 
632 

— proclaimed at Toulon, 609 
Louis XVIII, of France, 632 
Louis Napoleon, Prince, Les idies 

napoUonimnes of, 63 5 
Louisiana, annexation of, 563 
Louvet, attacks Robespierre, 602 
Louvois, Marquis de, 365 
Louvre, Paris, 296 
Loveless, George, trial of, 723-4 
Lovett, William, and Chartism, 
1^1 

-on housing conditions, 541 

Low Countries, see Belgium; 

Netlierlands 
Loyola, Ignatius, 188 
Luce, Simeon, on English militia- 
system, 221 

Lucerne, and Catholic League, 325 
Luckner, Duraouriez succeeds, 600 
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Lucretius, discovery of manu¬ 
script of, 286 
Luddite riots, 527 
Ludendorff, General, and Bol¬ 
shevism, 885 

Luitprand, King of Lombards, 
169 

Lumley, and Revolution of id88, 
395 

Luther, Martin, 317 

-and conference at Ratisbon, 

189 

-and Diet of Worms, 188, 

321 

-books of, 320 

-bull condemning heresies of, 

320 

-condemns peasants’ revolt, 

285, 321 

-conversion of, 318 

-doctrines of, 319-20 

-gains support of ptinces, 321 

-ninety-five theses of, 226, 

319 

--protests against papal abuses, 

188, 319 

-leforms of, and humanists, 

300 

-under Ban of empire, 321 

- visits Rome, 188, 318 

Lutheran church, 320-1, 323-4 

-subordinate to State, 323 

Lutheranism, formulary of, 322-3 

— Germany adopts, 322 

— recognized by Peace of Augs- 

berg, 323 

— religion of agrarian population, 

3M 

Lutz, Hermann, 825 
Luxembourg, Louis XIV an¬ 
nexes, 38(3 

— occupation of (1914), 826-7 
Luxemburg, Marshal, 383 
Luxemburg, Rosa, 754 


Lyons, battus of, 616 

— Calvinist church in, 330 

— objective of Austro-German 

attack, 831 

— rising of citizens of, 609-10 

— sansculotte leader guillotined 

at, 6ri 

Lyons, Council of, 181 
Lysistrata, The (Aristophanes), 
138 

Lytton, Lord, and Japan, 848 

Maastricht, 373 
Maat, 72 

McAdam’s system of road repair, 

517 

Macaulay, Lord, on slave-grown 
produce, 683-4 

-on William HI, 411 

-” political pamphlet " of, 26 

Macdonald, Alexander, on 
labour as a commodity, 545 
Macedonia, Darius in, 90 
Machiavelli, Niccolo, 291-3 

-on wars kindled by Popes, 

228 

Machinery, delays in introducing, 
521-3 

— early apologists for, 500 

— invention of, see Inventions 
Madras, captured by French, 426- 

427 

— civil seiYants and officers from, 

sent to Bengal, 451-2 

— French dnven from before, 434 

— Hastings as second in coundl 

at, 457 

— new governor of, 429 
Madras Presidency, appeals for 

aid to Hastings, 475 

-quarrels with Bengal, 476 

-unwise conduct of, 472, 475 

Magdalen College, ejection of 
Fellows of, 389 
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Magdalen College (contd.)^ re¬ 
instatement of Fellows of, 399 
Magyars, and Archduke Fiancis 
Ferdinand, 820-1 

— and Southern Slavs, 801, 821 

— oligarchy of, 783, 800, 821 
Magic, in Egypt, 74-5 

-and medicine, 69 

Maidstone, Wat Tyler leader of 

rebels from, 256 
Maillard, arrest of, 621 
Mainz, archbishop of, and sale of 
Indulgences, 319 

— fall of, (So3, do5, (S12, 626 
Maitland, F. W., study of manor 

by, 234 

Malabar, Hastings urges transfer¬ 
ence of war to, 47(3 
Malesiierbes, C. G. de, and 
Rousseau, 573 

Manchester, and Bradford, jour¬ 
ney between, jid 

— Chartist meeting at, <370 

— early cotton mills of, 489, 506 

— first power-loom at, 510 

— supports Anti-Corn Law 

League, dSj-d 

Manchester Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, and Anti-Corn Law 
League, 678 

Manchester ComtESPONDiNG So¬ 
ciety, 710 

Manchuria, Japanese aggression 
in, 848 

— Russian encroachment on, 786 
ibfAwL'GE, National Assembly in, 

581 

— Royal family takes refuge in, 

595 

Maneteio, Egyptian history of, 24, 
32 

I— on Hyksos invasion, 42 
Manfred, King of Naples and 
Sicily, tSi 


Manor, custom of the, 212, 23 y 

— medieval English, 232, 234 
Mantegna, 187 

Mantua, house of Gonzaga in, 287 
■—■ Lombards in, 163 
Mantua, Congress op, 185 
Manuel desSovverains (Batral), 
575 

Manumission, 155 
Manuscripts, Renaissance collec¬ 
tions of, 28(3 
Manuzio, Aldo, 287 
Marasiiesti, battle of, 832 
Marat, J. P,, and Cordeliers Club, 
fSS 

-assassination of, fin 

-before Revolutionary Tri¬ 
bunal, fio7 

-inquiry into activities of, 602 

-on comit 4 de surveillance, 

598 

Marathas, break-up of confeder¬ 
acy of, 475 

— embassy sent to, 469-70 

— Hastings’ expeditions against, 

473 

— predatory character of, 426 

— rise to power of, 425-6 

— Shtih Alam and, 461 
Maratha War, 469, 473-5 
Marathon, battle of, 4, 103 
Marburg, university of, 298 
Marcel, Etienne, and Jacquerie, 

250 

-death of, 251 

Marcus Aurlieus, Roman Em¬ 
peror, 153 

Marengo, battle of, 191 
Margutti, General Baron, 815 
Maria Beatrix d’Este, see Mary 
of Modena 

Maria Theresa, of Austria, 799 
Marie Antoinette, and Hfirault 
de S^chelles, 623 
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Marie Antoinette (contd.), death 
of, 617 

-saved by Lafayette, 5 80 

-taken prisonei, 595-6 

Marino, anest of, 608 
Mahiolatry, development of, 166 
Marius, 8 

Marlborough, Duchess of, on 
William III, 411 
Marlborough, Duke of, 392 

-and Army, 404 

-carries out policy of William 

III, 346 

-tieachery of, 392-3, 401 

Marlowe, Christopher, 304 
Marne, fighting on the, 829 
Marot, Clement, 296 
Marozia, 172 

Marriott, Sir J. A. R., The 
Eastern Question of, 825-6 
Marseilles, suppression of Jaco¬ 
bin Club in, 609-10 
Marsilius of Padua, 228 

- Defensor Pads of, 313 

-ideal society of, 265 

Marsillon, on William III, 373 
Martin V, Pope, 184 

— and Council of Constance, 184, 

266 

Martin-de-Tours, St., chronicle 
of, 225 

Marx, Karl, 731-2 

-- and Gotha Programme, 740- 

741 

-Communism of, 742 

—'— on petite bourgeoisie, 762-3 

— ■— Socialist doctrine of, 732-8, 

741-2 

-writings of, 732, 739 

Marxism, and Fabianism, 750 

--- in France, 744-5 

-in Germany, 740-2 

-“in Great Britain, 739 » 

748-9 


Marxism (comd.), in Italy, 751 

— in Russia, 746, 751, 753 

— inconsistent with political op¬ 

portunism, 745 

— repudiation of, 751 
Mary II, of England, 395-8 

— and Revolution of 1688, 397 

— and “ warming-pan impostor ”, 


395 


— appearance of, 397 

— as Princess of Orange, 396-8 

— as Queen, 413, 415 

— before marriage, 259 

— bigotry of, 415 

— childlessness of, 397 

— death of, 416 

— diary of, 397, 398 

— love for William III, 396-8 

— loyal minister to William, 413 

— makes goodness fashionable, 

410 

— marriage of, 258-9, 377 

— Memoirs of, 395 

— proclaimed Queen, 406 

— refuses to rule without William, 


405 

Mary, queen of Scots, 356 
Mary, daughter of Charles I, 360- 
— helps Charles II, 362 
Mary of Modena (Maria d’Este), 
birth of son to, 394 

--daughter horn to, 417 

-flight of, 402 

-marries James TI, 381 

Ma'sarah, quarries of, 47 
Masaryk, President, and Austro- 
Hungarian forgeries, 802 
—'— and Great War, 825, 838 

-and independence of Czechs, 

S34, 836“^ 

Mass, sacrament of, and Luther¬ 
anism, 322 

Masurian Lakes, battle of, 829 
Mathematics, in Egypt, 68-9 
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Matilda, countess of Tuscany, 174 
Maubeuge, relief of, 618 
.Maurice, of Orange, 364 

— Dutch armies under, 367 
Materling, 814 
Mazarin, Cardinal, 364 
Mazzini, G., 191 
Meaux, Jacquerie in, aji 
Medea (Euripides), 133 
Medici, Cosimo de’, a88 
Medici, Giovanni de’, 288 
Medici, Guilio de’, 188 
Medici, Lorenzo de’, tiie Magnifi¬ 
cent, 388 

-collects manusciipts, 287 

Medici family, rise of, 280 
Medicine, Egyptian knotvledge of, 
69 

Medieval law, based on custom, 
212, 384 

-Englibli, 235-<S 

— library, contents of, 278 

— mentality, 227-8 

— trader, 642 

Medievalism, Capitalism’s triumph 
over, 733 

Medum, pyramid at, 36 
Megacles, son of Alcmaion, 97-8 
Meoacles, son of Hippocrates, 99 

— ostracism of, 107 
Megiddo, booty after siege of, 59 

— rebels against Egypt in, 56 

— siege of, 57 
Melanciitiion, 189 

— and authorized version, 332 
Melbourne, Lord, and child la¬ 
bour, 649 

-resignation of (1841), 672, 

d83 

Memphis, Hyksos capital, 42 

— obelisks from, in Rome, 156 

— pyramids at, 3(5 

Menes, unification of Egypt by, 
35 


M^nesirel de Reims, chronicle of, 
225 

Menkaure, pyramid of, 37 
Mensheviks, 746 
Menthu, tribes of, 41 
Mercantilism verstis Free Trade, 
5^5 

Merchet, in medieval law, 235-6 
Mersekha, King of First Dynasty, 
35 

Merswin, Rulman, 268 
Mesopotamia, campaign in, 836 

— route from Syria to, 49 
“ Metayer ” system, 233 
Methone, Greece, 92 
Metropolitan Police Force, 664 
Michelangelo, 187, 287, 288 

— and St. Peter’s, 18S, 195 
Middle Ages, agriculture in, 231- 

232 

-and Immanism, 282-3 

-‘‘ castigation ” of wives in, 

236 

-Christianity and, 204 

-confusion of land-tenure in, 

218-20 

-doctrine of Eminent Do¬ 
main in, 883, 918 
-end of, 279 

— growth of lay influence in, 

269 

-horrors of, 203 

—•— importance of custom in, 212 

-later, Church in, 311 

-life of people in, 199 

-- paradoxes of religious life 

in, 283 

-peasant revolts of, 249-51 

-pessimism of, 264 

-reclamation of land in, 238 

-rudimentary nature of civili¬ 
zation in, 230 

— •— Sabbatarianism of, 233 
-scarcity of books in, 212 
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Middle Ages standard of 

clerical education in, 2.25-6 

-use of Latin in, 228 

-wage-earners of, 231 

- - see also Medieval 

Middle classes, and parliamen¬ 
tary reform, 714—15,717-18 

-and Socialism, 760, 765, 769 

-in Russia, 874 

-Labour thQ ally of, 717-18 

-under Capitalism, 762-5 

Milan, French, dependency, 289, 
295 

— Leonardo da Vinci in, 289 

— Sforza in, 280 

Mile End, Richard meets rebels at, 
260 

Miletus, 90 

Military, destructive nature of, 8, 

— historical insignificance of, 7-8 

— victories of, 9 

Military service, feudal, 220-1 
Militia, see Citizen-mihtia 
Mill, John Stuart, on ivar, 202 
Milton, John, infli^enced by 
classics, 305 

Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain, 74S 

Mines, steam-engine for draining, 
495, 50Q 

Ministry of all the Talents, 

713 

Mir Jafar, and Clive, 442,443 

-and Dutch expedition, 443- 

444 

-and Ramnarayan, 442 

-bad management of, 446 

-Clive’s agreement with, 439- 

440 

-death of son of, 447 

— deposition of, 447 

-made nawab of Bengal, 441 

-replaced on throne, 450 


Mir Jafar (contJ.J, timidity of, 
440, 441, 444, 445 

-trade concessions granted 

hy, 449 

Mir Kasim, attempts reduction of 
English power, 448-9 

-becomes nawab of Bengal, 

447 

-massacres English deputa¬ 
tion, 449 

-vengeance of, 450 

Mirabeau, Comte de, advises 
Louis to leave Paris, 584-5 

-approves assignats, 582 

-death of, 585 

-in the States-General, 57S 

-on need of stiong govern¬ 
ment, 581-2 

-on Robespiene, 623 

Mirandola, Pico della, 288 

- Colet influenced by, 302 

Misfragmouthosis, King, 42,43 
Mitanni, 49 

— and Hittites, 79 

— defeated by Thutmose III, 58 

— rise and fall of, 78-9 

— Thutmose IV marries princess 

of, 61 

Mitylene, 90 
Moeris, Lake, 40 
Moghul Emperor, in power of 
Marathas, 461 

-under English protection, 

432 

Mohammed II, Sultan, European 
conquests of, 185 
Mohammed IV, Sultan, 799 
Moldavia, Austria occupies, 782 
Molesworth, Sir W., on condi¬ 
tions in 1841, 666 

— on Free Trade propaganda, 685 
Moltke, Count von, 781 
Monarchy, Constitutional, see 

Constitutional Monarchy 
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Monasteeies, " appropriation ” of 
churches by, 246 

— and “ essarts,” 238, 238 n. 
Monetary reform, 904-6 
Money, invented in Greece, 93 

— see also Currency 

Mongh YE, capital of Mir Kasim, 448 

— capture of, 450 
Monmouth, Duke of, 380 

-dismissed from Hague, 386 

-rebellion of, 387-8 

-- unimportance of, 345 

Monotheism, in Egypt, 77 
Monson, Coi-onel, appointed to 
Indian Council, 465 

-death of, 471, 479 

Montagnards, see Mountain, the 
Montaigne, 296 

— an educational reformer, 297 
Montecuculi, General, 370, 375 
Montefeltro, house of, 287 
Montenegro, declares war on 

Turkey , 798 

Montenuovo, Prince, 819 
Montes<2,uieu, Baron de, Z’Esprit 
des lois of, J75 

MoNTESQtuiou, General, invades 
Savoy, 599 

Montpensier, Comte de, 606 
Moore, Dr. John, on Swiss 
citizen-militia, 222 
Moors, expelled from Spain, 293 
Moray, Earl of, assassination of, 
368 

More, Sir Thomas, and Scripture 
translations, 269 

•-- moderation of, 271 

-- — Utopia of, 272 

Mohea, loss of the, 186 
Morocco, Agadir incident in, 796- 

797 

— France and, 788,796 

— French protectorate over, 797 

— German interference in, 789 


Mountain, THE, 589 

— aims of, 601 

— defeat of, 631 

— draws up new Constitution, 610 

— rivalry with Glrondins, 596, 

599, 601-2, 607 
Mozart, maker of histoiy, 7 
Muhammad Ali, buys Dupleix’s 
mirrors, 434 

-English support, 428-9 

Muhlhausen, Zwinglianism in, 

325 

Mule, Crompton’s, 507-8 

-domestic use of, 521 

■— self-acting, 508 
Mundella, a. J., on capital and 
labour,’ 544, 546 
Murat, Joachim, 618 
Mursihdabad, 440 

— Vansittart goes to, 447 
Muscadins, 631 

Mussolini, Benito, achievements 
of, 880-1 

-Corporate State of, 193, 

881-4 

-dictatorship of, 882-3 

-land-reclamation schemes of, 

692, 881 

-nationalism of, 882 

-patriotism of, 879 

Mut, wife of Amun, 76 
Mutiny Bill, 407 
Mutnofre, wife of Thutmose 1 , 53 
Mysore, and English war witli 
France, 472 

Nabobs, 453 

Nagpur, Hastings seeks alliance 
witli, 472 

Naharin, boundary tablets in, 60 

— Egyptian campaign in, 52 

— Thutmose IV’s campaigns to, 

60—1 

Namur, fell of (1695), 412 
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Nandakumar, accuses Hastings, 
4 ( 5(5 

— execution of, 4S8 

— inquiry concerning trial of, 481 

— suspected treachery of, 450 

— tried for forgery, 466-S 
Nantes, noyades of, 616 
Nantes, Edict of, 331 

-revocation 01,331, 364,389, 

571 

Napata, 54 

— boundary tablets neat, 60 

— warning sent to, 60 
Naples, Alfonso the Great in, 2.87 

— at war with Fiance, 60; 

— Conradin executed in, 182 
Naples and Sicily, French dyn¬ 
asty at, 182 

-Manfred and, rSi 

Napoleon III, 635 

— and Fianco-German War, 781 
Napoleon Bonaparte, an inter¬ 
rupter of history, 7,15 

-dependent on the shop¬ 
keeper, 8 

-and conquest of Egypt, 634- 

635 

-and coup d’hat of 18 Bru- 

raaire, 635 

-as ‘ Liberator ’ of Italy, 191 

-autocracy of, 630, 635^ 

-on cause of Revolution, 04 

'—'— brings Austria to terms, 634 

-tn Army of the Alps, 626 

-suppresses Paris rising, 633 

Napoleonic Idea, 635 
Napoleonic Wars, economic 
effects of, in England, 523-4 
Nahses, overthrows Ostrogoths, 
162 

Nassau, Counts op, 360 
National AssELtsLy, 565 

-abolishes old aider, j8o 

-and Louis XVI, 585 


National Assembly (contd.), 
constitution of, 581-2 

-formation of, 578-9 

-idealism in, 576-7 

-making of Constitution by,, 

577 , 582-3 

-moves to Paris, 581 

-self-denying ordinance of, 

589 

National Convention, agitation, 
against, 613, 623 

-and Bouchotte, 611-12 

-and fall of Robespierre, 627— 

629 

— — declares war, (S04-5 

-decrees levde en masse, 613 

-decrees liberty of worship, 

620 

-dissolution of, 633 

- draws up Constitution of 

1793, <532 

-elections for, 598 

-Girondins supreme in, 602 

-impeachment of members. 

of, 607-9 

-mob’s march on, 614 

- proclaims Republic, 601 

-raises forced levy, 606 

-representatives on mtssioti 

of, 609, 615, 624 

-summoning of, 596 

- supremacy of, 630 

National Debt, conversion of, 894 

-formation of, 409 

National Farmers' Union, 868 
National Government, Mure 
of, 893-6 

National Guards, and arrest of 
Robespierre, 628-9 

-camp of, near Paris, 592-4 

-federatieJn of, 582-3 

—.— oi^nization of, 579 

-property (pialifioadon for 

membership of, 586 
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National Guahds (cantd.), le- 
organization of, 630 
Nationalism, a danger to peace, 
9N 

— and Internationalism, 514-16 

— aroused by French Revolution, 

564-5 

— development of, 279 

— economic, 761 

—■ in eighteenth century, 560-1 
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